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directors' foreword 


A ncient Egypt continues to exert a real fascina¬ 
tion for the public, as attested by the unfailing 
success of the major exhibitions devoted to the 
subject. Remarkably, however, these exhibitions 
have usually featured a specific theme or a particular 
pharaoh—Amenhotep III, Tutankhamun, Ramesses II— 
and have often given precedence to the New Kingdom. 
Thus we sometimes fail to remember that pharaonic his¬ 
tory extends over several millennia and that the pyramids 
of Giza and the Sphinx were created more than a thou¬ 
sand years before the well-known achievements of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

One of the notable qualities of the exhibition “Egyp¬ 
tian Art in the Age of the Pyramids,” the first to be devoted 
entirely to the approximately five centuries of the Old 
Kingdom, is that it restores our temporal perspective. In 
doing so, it demonstrates the extraordinary flowering of 
the arts at the time the pyramids were built, when not 
only architecture but also sculpture, painting, and the 
decorative arts were at their peak. The exhibition also 
allows us to reunite works of the same provenance that 
have been dispersed throughout the world by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of acquisition. In addition to offering enormous 
aesthetic pleasure, the reassembling of these works has 
great art-historical value: for a brief period of time, it 
gives us the opportunity to evaluate, on the basis of the 
objects themselves, the attribution of certain dates and 
the pertinence of certain hypotheses. 

We would like to express our warm gratitude to all 
those who conceived and organized the exhibition, espe¬ 
cially the curators of Egyptian art at our own museums: 
Christiane Ziegler in Paris; Dorothea Arnold in New 
York; and Krzysztof Grzymski in Toronto. We also wish 


to thank all the lenders in charge of public and private 
collections who made the exhibition possible and, in par¬ 
ticular, the Egyptian authorities who generously agreed 
to lend the masterpieces without which our presentation 
of this first golden age of Egyptian art would have been 
much the poorer. 

The Metropolitan Museum is extremely grateful to 
Lewis B. and Dorothy Cullman for their outstanding 
generosity toward the exhibition and their ongoing friend¬ 
ship and dedication to the Museum’s endeavors. We also 
wish to express special thanks to The Starr Foundation 
for its important financial commitment to all aspects of 
the project. The support provided by the Malcolm Hewitt 
Wiener Foundation is noteworthy as well, since it has 
helped to make our splendid educational programs a 
reality. Junko Koshino has also kindly furnished support 
for the project, and we extend our sincere thanks for her 
gesture. In addition, we are thankful for the assistance 
given by the Federal Council on the Arts and the Human¬ 
ities. The realization of the accompanying publication 
was made possible with the assistance of The Adelaide 
Milton de Groot Fund, in memory of the de Groot and 
Hawley families. 

Fran^oise Cachin 

Directeur, Musees de France 

President, Reunion des Musees Nationaux 

Philippe de Montebello 

Director, The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Lindsay Sharp 

Director and President, Royal Ontario Museum 
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NOTES TO THE READER 


T he works in the catalogue section are arranged 
chronologically according to dynasty. Within 
each dynasty they are ordered by the reigns of 
individual kings. Works of uncertain date are 
placed in the period in which they are most likely to have 
originated. Royal commissions generally precede works 
that belonged to nonroyal individuals. 

The spelling of ancient Egyptian names and terms is 
based on the transliteration of their hieroglyphic forms. 
Royal names are given in their transliterated hieroglyphic 
forms rather than in the often better known Greek versions. 
James R Allen translated or made consistent the inscrip¬ 
tions in essays and entries by authors from the Metropol¬ 
itan Museum. In translations of ancient Egyptian texts, 


brackets indicate material that is missing from the origi¬ 
nal but can be restored. Parentheses enclose interpolations 
made for clarity. 

The chronology on page xx is employed throughout for 
consistency but does not necessarily reflect the opinions of 
all contributors to the catalogue. The abbreviations b.c.e. 
(Before the Common Era) and c.E. (Common Era) have 
been used for dating. 

In the headings of the catalogue entries, dimensions are 
abbreviated as follows: h., height; w., width; d., depth; 1., 
length; diam., diameter. 

Citations are abbreviated throughout the catalogue; full 
references are provided in the bibliography, which also 
includes material not cited in the text. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


A NOTE ON EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY 

Any chronology of Old Kingdom Egypt must be imprecise 
because historians do not agree about how to interpret the 
existing contemporary and later sources. Although there 
are Old Kingdom king lists, none that is both complete and 
contemporary is known. The Palermo Stone, which records 
the royal annals from the beginning of Egyptian history 
until the mid-Fifth Dynasty, is fragmentary. A similar text, 
recently assigned to the Sixth Dynasty, is very worn. All 
the other king lists postdate the period by one or two mil¬ 
lennia: the Chapel of the Ancestors of Thutmose III, the 
Royal Canon of Turin, the lists from Saqqara and Abydos, 
and the various transcriptions of Manetho. 

Further clouding the issue, Egyptian kings had several 
names (there were five in the titulary that was standard¬ 
ized beginning in the Fifth Dynasty: the Horus name, the 
Two Ladies name, the Horus of Gold name, a throne name, 
and a birth name). We do not always know all the names 
of Old Kingdom monarchs, and the monuments do not 
enumerate them systematically. Thus two distinct names 
inscribed on two monuments may be attributed to two dif¬ 
ferent pharaohs, although in reality they belong to a sin¬ 
gle king, designated alternatively by one or the other 
name. As a result, the number of Old Kingdom rulers, the 
duration of their respective reigns, and even the order of 
succession are not always secure and vary according to the 
opinions of historians. 


We are accustomed to absolute dates, given in relation 
to events that are considered starting points from which 
time unfolds in a linear fashion (for example, the Romans 
designated dates before or after the founding of Rome, and 
Christians record them before or after the birth of Jesus 
Christ). Our manner of understanding time seems to have 
been foreign to the Egyptians, who oriented themselves 
according to the reigns in which they lived and described 
dates in like fashion: such and such year of king so and so. 
This system notwithstanding, we could at least assign a 
length to the Old Kingdom by simply adding up the years 
and months of the reigns of its kings—if we knew with 
certainty the number and durations of those reigns. But, 
as we have seen, this is impossible. Moreover, since we 
do not have a single undisputed fixed reference point 
supplied by the objective date of an occurrence (such as 
an astronomical phenomenon or a concordance with a 
securely dated event that took place outside Egypt), it is 
very difficult to even propose a definitive date for the 
beginning of the period. Depending on the sources con¬ 
sulted, we may therefore find dates for any given event 
varying by as much as one hundred or two hundred 
years. Thus, all dates given here should be understood 
as approximations. 

Elisabeth David 
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DYNASTIC AND REGNAL DATES 


The following chronology is currently used by The Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art; the dates do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of all the scholars who have con¬ 
tributed to this catalogue. The names in parentheses pre¬ 
ceded by equal signs are the more commonly used Greek 
equivalents of the ancient Egyptian names, which were 
first recorded by the traveler and historian Herodotus in 
the fifth century b.c.e. A name in parentheses preceded by 
the word “or” is an alternative form; Egyptologists are not 
certain which form of the name is correct. 

ca. 5450-2960 b.c.e. PREDYNASTIC 
PERIOD 

ca. 2960-2649 b.c.e. ARCHAIC PERIOD 

(First and Second Dynasties) 

ca. 2649-2150 b.c.e. OLD KINGDOM 

(Third to Sixth Dynasty) 

ca. 2150-2040 b.c.e. FIRST INTERMEDIATE 
PERIOD (Seventh to Early 
Eleventh Dynasty) 

ca. 2040-1640 b.c.e. MIDDLE KINGDOM 

(Later Eleventh to 
Thirteenth Dynasty) 
ca. 1991-1962 b.c.e. Amenemhat I 

(Twelfth Dynasty) 

ca. 1640-1550 b.c.e. SECOND INTERMEDIATE 

PERIOD (Fourteenth to 
Seventeenth Dynasty) 

ca. 1550-1070 b.c.e. NEW KINGDOM 

(Eighteenth to Twentieth 
Dynasty) 

ca. 1070-743 b.c.e. THIRD INTERMEDIATE 

PERIOD (Twenty-first to 
Early Twenty-fifth Dynasty) 

743-332 b.c.e. LATE PERIOD 

(Later Twenty-fifth 
to Thirty-first Dynasty) 

332-30 b.c.e. PTOLEMAIC PERIOD 

30 B.C.E.-476 c.e. ROMAN PERIOD 


OLD KINGDOM, ca. 2649-2150 b.c.e. 

Third Dynasty, ca. 2649-2575 b.c.e. 
ca. 2649-2630 b.c.e. Zanakht 
ca. 2630-2611 b.c.e. Djoser 
ca. 2611-2605 b.c.e. Sekhemkhet 
ca. 2605-2599 b.c.e. Khaba 
ca. 2599-2575 b.c.e. Huni 

Fourth Dynasty, ca. 2575-2465 b.c.e. 
ca. 2575-2551 b.c.e. Snefru 
ca. 2551-2528 b.c.e. Khufu (= Cheops) 
ca. 2528-2520 b.c.e. Djedefre (or Radjedef) 
ca. 2520-2494 b.c.e. Khafre (= Chephren) 
ca. 2494-2490 b.c.e. Nebka II 
ca. 2490-2472 b.c.e. Menkaure (= Mykerinos, 
Latinized: Mycerinus) 
ca. 2472-2467 b.c.e. Shepseskaf 
ca. 2467-2465 b.c.e. Djedefptah 
(=Thamphthis) 

Fifth Dynasty, ca. 2465-2323 b.c.e. 
ca. 2465-2458 b.c.e. Userkaf 
ca. 2458-2446 b.c.e. Sahure 
ca. 2446-2438 b.c.e. Neferirkare 
ca. 2438-2431 b.c.e. Shepseskare 
ca. 2431-2420 b.c.e. Neferefre (or Raneferef) 
ca. 2420-2389 b.c.e. Niuserre 
ca. 2389-2381 b.c.e. Menkauhor 
ca. 2381-2353 b.c.e. Djedkare-Isesi 
ca. 2353-2323 b.c.e. Unis 

Sixth Dynasty, ca. 2323-2150 b.c.e. 
ca. 2323-2291 b.c.e. Teti 
ca. 2291-2289 b.c.e. Userkare 
ca. 2289-2255 b.c.e. Pepi I 
ca. 2255-2246 b.c.e. Merenre I 
ca. 2246-2152 b.c.e. Pepi II 
ca. 2152 b.c.e. Merenre II 
ca. 2152-2150 b.c.e. Netjerkare Siptah 
(= Nitocris) 

James P. Allen 
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INTRODUCTION 


E gyptian Art in the Age of the Pyramids,” shown 
in Paris, New York, and Toronto in 1999 and 
2000, is the first major, comprehensive presen¬ 
tation that offers a view of the fruits of ancient 
Egypt’s greatest period of artistic achievement, the Old 
Kingdom. The exhibition also acquaints the general pub¬ 
lic with the results of an exciting scholarly reevaluation 
of this formative phase of Egyptian art that has taken 
place internationally during the last ten years. 

Over the course of the roughly five-hundred-year 
duration of the Old Kingdom, Egyptians not only cre¬ 
ated the pyramids, the world’s most abstract building 
form; on the basis of initiatives originating in the Archaic 
Period, they also once and for all defined the essence of 
their art. Centering their attention on the human image 
but depicting animals, plants, landscapes, and inanimate 
objects as well, Old Kingdom artists used stone as their 
primary medium. This was a material whose durability 
best served the culture’s all-encompassing goal of defeat¬ 
ing death, by preserving life in the form of statues and 
reliefs destined for tombs. Distilling the multiplicity of 
existence, artists created a limited number of standard 
types and a canon of circumscribed formal concepts that 
was flexible enough to allow the depiction of life’s diver¬ 
sity through subtle variation and an infusion of innu¬ 
merable realistic details. Keen observation of nature and 
a thorough understanding of the functioning of both 
human and animal bodies led to the invention of images 
of an organic truthfulness unparalleled at the time. As 
Heinrich Schafer wrote, “Egyptians were probably the 
first to be aware of the nobility inherent in the human 
form and express it in art.” That more than a sense of 
form is expressed in Egyptian statues becomes clear, 
however, when we encounter Old Kingdom art, where so 


much emotion is conveyed by spare, tender gestures. 
Compared with other periods of Egyptian history, the 
Old Kingdom, as reflected in its artistic legacy, emerges as 
a time of utter confidence in human achievement. Its 
images are sometimes stark and always straightforward, 
graced by what Eberhard Otto termed the irresistible 
“charm of the first time.” 

The concept of “Egyptian Art in the Age of the Pyra¬ 
mids” originated with Christiane Ziegler, Conservateur 
General Charge du Departement des Antiquites Egyp- 
tiennes at the Louvre, who has herself contributed to the 
recent renaissance of Old Kingdom art studies with her 
publication of the Louvre’s vast collection of Old King¬ 
dom reliefs, paintings, and statues. In the midst of this 
undertaking, five years ago, she proposed to the Reunion 
des Musees Nationaux that Old Kingdom art from muse¬ 
ums throughout the world should be united in a major 
exhibition. Her idea met with a favorable response; the 
project was, however, too ambitious to be accomplished 
by a single institution and by a single curator, let alone 
one who had to supervise the complete reinstallation of 
the Louvre’s entire Egyptian collection at the same time 
the exhibition was taking shape. Dr. Ziegler therefore 
invited other curators and institutions to participate in 
the venture, and the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto 
and The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
joined the project. Thus Krzysztof Grzymski, Senior 
Curator, Egyptian Section, at the Royal Ontario Museum, 
and Dorothea Arnold, Lila Acheson Wallace Curator in 
Charge of the Department of Egyptian Art at the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, became Dr. Ziegler’s partners in the 
planning and preparation of the exhibition and its French 
and English catalogues. Nadine Cherpion, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain, played a vital role by taking part in 
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many discussions with Christiane Ziegler and Dorothea 
Arnold and writing a major essay for the catalogue. 
Bruce White, who photographed the bulk of the exhib¬ 
ited works, was an important collaborator in the mak¬ 
ing of the catalogue. 

The idea of mounting an exhibition of Pyramid Age 
art arose at an exciting time in the history of Old King¬ 
dom studies. Old Kingdom works of art were first 
brought to light beginning in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, thanks to the excavations of the French Egyp¬ 
tologist Auguste Mariette and his countrymen Gaston 
Maspero, Emile Chassinat, and Jacques de Morgan. 
From the turn of the century until World War II more 
material was uncovered through the efforts of George 
Reisner, Georg Steindorff, Hermann Junker, and Selim 
Hassan, to name only a few of the Egyptologists active 
during this period. Soon after the war excavations 
resumed, providing new and unexpected finds and 
insights: in 1952 Ahmed Fakhry found the statue-cult 
temple at the Bent Pyramid, and in the 1960s Jean 
Leclant and his associates began explorations at the pyra¬ 
mids in South Saqqara. However, the pace of Old King¬ 
dom research both in the field and at scholars’ desks 
accelerated notably during the 1980s and 1990s. Recent 
accomplishments in the field are due to the very effective 
activity of the Supreme Council of Antiquities, most 
recently represented by the excavations of Zahi Hawass; 
the work of Mark Lehner of the Harvard University 
Semitic Museum and the University of Chicago, carried 
out in the Old Kingdom industrial quarters at Giza; the 
French Archaeological Mission’s continuing excavations 
at South Saqqara; and the efforts of the French Institute 
of Near Eastern Archaeology in the Dakhla Oasis, of the 
Czech Mission at Abusir, and of the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute at Dahshur. Also notable have been the 
collaboration of the University of Geneva and the Supreme 
Council of Antiquities at Abu Rawash and the Louvre’s 
excavations around the tomb of Akhet-hotep at Saqqara 
under Christiane Ziegler. At the same time, the excava¬ 
tion and publication of tombs of Old Kingdom officials 
have proceeded apace, vastly enriching the documented 
corpus of relief decoration available for study. Key in this 
context are the Giza Mastabas series of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, edited and written in part by William 
Kelly Simpson, with volumes by Ann Macy Roth and 
Kent Weeks and forthcoming installments by Edward 
Brovarski and Peter Der Manuelian; the many publications 
of Naguib Kanawati of Macquarie University, Sydney, 
and his colleagues, which include tombs at provincial 


sites; and the German Archaeological Institute’s volumes 
by Hartwig Altenmiiller, Ahmed Moussa, and others. 
No wonder that all this newly discovered and docu¬ 
mented material has inspired scholars to rethink hitherto 
unquestioned concepts. 

William Stevenson Smith’s History of Egyptian Sculp¬ 
ture and Painting in the Old Kingdom of 1946 so author¬ 
itatively presented the finds and researches of the 
archaeologists who worked during the first century of 
modern Egyptological exploration that more than a gen¬ 
eration passed before scholars challenged some of the 
views set forward in the book. After some years, how¬ 
ever, reevaluation did begin in the realm of intensive 
iconographical studies, such as Henry George Fischer’s 
many works and Yvonne Harpur’s study of decoration 
in Old Kingdom tombs, and, above all, in the field of dat¬ 
ing. Here Marianne Eaton-Krauss, Edna R. Russmann, 
Biri Fay, and Hourig Sourouzian have made significant 
contributions, and Cherpion’s work has been decisive. 
The state of Old Kingdom research that resulted from 
these reassessments was aptly summarized by Rainer 
Stadelmann in his foreword to the published papers read 
at the first international conference on the art and cul¬ 
ture of the Old Kingdom, held at the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute in Cairo in 1991: “Several recently 
published studies with revolutionary proposals of new 
dates for outstanding works of both royal and nonroyal 
art have created a lively discussion among scholars con¬ 
cerned with the art history of the Old Kingdom.” As 
Stadelmann noted, a symposium concerning the dating 
of Old Kingdom works seemed desirable to the partici¬ 
pants. Thus the first conference was followed by a sec¬ 
ond in 1994, sponsored by the French Institute of Near 
Eastern Archaeology in Cairo, and this meeting was 
suceeded by a third, at the Louvre in 1998. The papers 
read at all three conferences have now been published, 
adding immensely to the general knowledge of the subject. 

The curators of “Egyptian Art in the Age of the Pyra¬ 
mids” are presenting to a wider public some of the results 
of this recent scholarly work. The wider audience may 
well ask why changes in the dating of Old Kingdom 
works of art are important. The answer is that these 
changes affect a fundamental aspect of Old Kingdom cul¬ 
ture and art: the relationship between the royal and the 
nonroyal spheres. To be sure, few works created for the 
pyramid precincts and solar temples of Old Kingdom 
rulers have been touched by the recent changes in dating, 
for royal statuary, reliefs, and minor arts either were 
found inside the pharaonic building complexes or are 
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inscribed with the names of rulers, so that their attribu¬ 
tions are fairly secure. The new datings primarily involve 
material from the tombs of Old Kingdom officials and 
their families, and each transfer of an official’s statue, 
relief, or painting from one dynasty or reign to another 
changes the relationship of that work to the royal art 
that is now seen to be contemporary with it. For exam¬ 
ple, Renate Krauspe’s redating to the Fourth Dynasty of 
the statue of Iai-ib and his wife, Khuaut (cat. no. 83), 
which Junker, its excavator, placed in the Sixth Dynasty, 
brings this astonishingly lively piece into close connec¬ 
tion with the dyad of King Menkaure and a queen (cat. 
no. 67), thus opening up new insights into the manner in 
whichOld Kingdom artists were influenced by royal 
works. In the nonroyal pair the representational charac¬ 
ter of the Menkaure dyad evidently was transformed into 
an intimate depiction of the relationship between a man 
and his wife. 

Redating has had other important ramifications. Thus, 
when reattributions placed many nonroyal sculptures in 
the Fourth Dynasty, this period emerged as a time char¬ 
acterized by much greater artistic diversity than previ¬ 
ously thought. Smith’s History acquainted us with a 
handful of nonroyal statues (and a number of very frag¬ 
mentary pieces) from the Fourth Dynasty, while the 
reader of this catalogue and visitor to the exhibition is 
presented with eleven works of widely varied styles and 
types now dated to this dynasty. It is true that not all of 


the new placements will necessarily withstand intense 
scrutiny. Some viewers may, for instance, find it difficult 
to reconcile the differences between the pair statue of 
Iai-ib and Khuaut and that of Memi and Sabu (cat. no. 
84). And, indeed, one of the aims of this exhibition is to 
allow judgments to be made in such instances by juxta¬ 
posing problematic works in one gallery. However indi¬ 
vidual cases may be resolved, the fact remains that the 
great Fourth Dynasty, the period that produced the most 
imposing of all pyramids, as well as the statuary of 
Khafre and Menkaure, can no longer be regarded as the 
monolithic artistic phase once envisaged. 

While reattributions remove some important works 
from the orbits of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, the new 
dating scheme makes the artistic language of these peri¬ 
ods more closely definable. Significant recent studies by 
Russmann and James F. Romano have defined a late Old 
Kingdom style, predominantly of the Sixth Dynasty, as 
the Second Style. The exhibition does not deal with this 
style in detail, but the works of this type that are included 
demonstrate the existence of an artistic language whose 
hallmarks are expressiveness and otherworldliness. 

Ultimately, reading this catalogue and viewing the 
exhibition it accompanies should be a rewarding voyage 
through still widely uncharted lands. 

Dorothea Arnold 
Christiane Ziegler 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 
OF THE OLD KINGDOM 

JEAN LECLANT 


T he Age of the Pyramids—Egypt during the 
Old Kingdom—is surely one of the most glo¬ 
rious periods in human history. Its monuments 
are among the most celebrated, and what 
remains of their decoration provides valuable informa¬ 
tion not only about the magnificent life-styles of the 
pharaohs but also about the daily lives and occupations 
of the humble fellahs, or peasants. Despite all this evi¬ 
dence, however, it remains especially difficult to present 
a “historical” overview of the Old Kingdom. 

For one thing, the ancient Egyptians’ cosmos is the 
product of conceptions very different from our own; for 
another, their notion of the passage of time was radically 
different from ours. The chroniclers of each reign felt no 
need to establish a temporal succession of events, but 
rather saw it as their duty to simply mark the individual 
years. Thus, one typically finds mentions only of day X 
of season Y of sovereign Z (“day 4 of the shemu season 
of King Pepi,” for example). The woefully incomplete 
Palermo Stone (cat. no. 115) is the sole record from the 
earliest years that attempts to cover a broad period, pro¬ 
viding the annals of rulers from Aha, the first king of the 
First Dynasty, to Neferirkare, the third ruler of the Fifth 
Dynasty; fragmentary details have recently been added to 
this information by the so-called Stone of South Saqqara. 
After these two documents in stone, the next record we 
have dates to Ramesside times: a fragmentary papyrus writ¬ 
ten during the reign of Ramesses II (1279-1212 b.c.e.), 
which was acquired by the Museo Egizio in Turin, where 
Jean-Fran<;ois Champollion was the first to reconstruct 
its Canon of Kings. Similar lists have been retrieved from 
the Chamber of Ancestors at Karnak, now at the Louvre, 
and from the temple of Seti I at Abydos. Much later, when 
the Ptolemies needed to secure their claim to the throne, 
they revived the cult of the rulers, and about 280 b.c.e. 
an Egyptian priest, Manetho, undertook to translate into 


Greek the list of kings preserved in the archives of the 
temple at Sebennytos. Excerpts from Manetho ? s manu¬ 
script have survived in the texts of various chroniclers, 
including Sextus Julius Africanus and Syncellus. 

While Manetho’s text classifies the sequence of phar¬ 
aohs into “dynasties,” these were determined more by 
the geographical center of power or by affinities of other 
sorts than by family lineage. It was not until the 1840s that 
the great Prussian scholar Karl Richard Lepsius grouped 
the chief dynasties into the Old Kingdom (Third to Sixth 
Dynasty), Middle Kingdom (Eleventh to Twelfth Dynasty), 
and New Kingdom (Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasty). In 
this terminology, inspired by Baron von Bunsen, we can 
detect the influence of the tradition of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The French school of Egyptologists, led by 
Auguste Mariette, did not at first adopt this terminology, 
but eventually, for the sake of convenience, the entire 
community of Egyptologists came to accept the classifi¬ 
cation of pharaonic history into thirty-one dynasties, 
further divided into the Old, Middle, and New King¬ 
doms, which are separated by “intermediate” periods. 
Nonetheless, differences—even important ones—still exist 
among experts. 

To contemporary minds, chronology implies, at the 
very least, the establishing of dates. 1 Yet in the study of 
early periods, much uncertainty persists concerning dat¬ 
ing, despite data obtained from carbon 14 and thermo¬ 
luminescence tests. The determination of relatively discrete 
time frames, which these methods implicitly strive for, 
itself rests on the trustworthiness of their results and on 
parameters that are fairly broad. Given the fragmentary 
and ambiguous nature of such evidence, the syntheses 
that periodically flow from the pens of Egyptologists, 
including those who are otherwise extremely competent, 
are really only tentative, even in the realm of economic 
and social history. 


Detail, Sahure and a Nome God (cat. no. 109) 
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Fig. i. Papyrus columns, North House court, funerary complex of Djoser, Saqqara 


Nowadays we agree that the Old Kingdom covers 
approximately five centuries (about 2700-2200 b.c.e.), 
although there is some question concerning whether the 
Third Dynasty should be included in that period, with 
five kings (or even eight or nine, following the various 
versions of Manetho). Its first king, Zanakht, who bore 
the Horus name Nebka, was probably descended from 
Khasekhemui, the last pharaoh of the Second Dynasty, 
who had established himself in Upper Egypt. But the 
kings of the new dynasty settled at the boundary between 
Upper and Lower Egypt, at a place later known as Mem¬ 
phis. This city remained the major center for subsequent 
dynasties, and the Old Kingdom can in fact be called the 
Memphite Kingdom. 

The decisive reign of the Third Dynasty was that of 
Nebka’s successor, Djoser, whose name is written in red 
ink in the Turin Canon. Contemporary sources give him 
the Horus name Netjeri-khet (Divine of Body), which 
perhaps should rather be read as Netjeri-er-khet (More 
Divine than the Body), “the Body” referring to the 
assembly of other gods. The name Djoser (Holy One or 
Magnificent), by which he is known to history, is his 
nebti name, the one that identifies him as the king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and is not found before the 


Middle Kingdom. Djoser’s renown was immense, as was 
that of his architect and prime minister, Imhotep (He 
Who Comes in Peace). During his reign, large-scale stone 
architecture was perfected: his funerary complex of 
fifteen hectares (fig. 1) included the Step Pyramid, which 
was more than sixty meters high, hewn-limestone walls, 
and a series of superb reliefs. With Djoser, Egyptian civi¬ 
lization underwent an evolutionary leap, as pharaonic 
Egypt broke free of the cultural stops and starts of ear¬ 
lier periods: for the next three millennia, the art of the 
Nile Valley would continue to be as powerful and ele¬ 
gant as that developed in Djoser’s time. The Egyptians 
themselves were very much aware of the importance of 
this turning point and, in the Ptolemaic period, made a 
god of Imhotep, whom the Greeks called Imouthes and 
equated with Asclepius, their god of medicine. No definitive 
historical evidence remains from Djoser’s glorious reign. 
The famous Famine Stela, carved on a boulder on Sehel 
Island, purportedly of this time, is a late forgery devised 
by the priests of the god Khnum to buttress their claims 
to the lands of Lower Nubia. 

The name of Djoser’s successor remained unknown 
until 1951, when vestiges of a huge rectangular enclo¬ 
sure with the leveled foundation of an unfinished step 
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pyramid similar to Djoser’s were found on the Saqqara 
plateau. Jar sealings discovered at the site were inscribed 
for a king called the Horus Sekhemkhet, to whom a relief 
cut on a cliff near the Wadi Maghara in Sinai should also 
be assigned. 

After Sekhemkhet’s brief reign (seven years according 
to the Manethonian tradition), next to nothing is known 
of the remainder of the Third Dynasty. However, there 
must have been some progress in the development of 
Egyptian philosophy, some enrichment of its pantheon 
and religious rites. Clearly, the foundations of monarchy 
were firmly established during this time, and the pharaoh, 
a god-king, ultimately took his place at the peak of a 
pyramidal structure; below him were the royal court and 
the administrative officials of a highly stratified society. 
Thus were worked out the mechanics of a cosmic insti¬ 
tution whose balanced structure bound Egypt to the rest 
of the universe under the aegis of Maat, goddess of world 
order and justice. 

The period from about 2600 b.c.e. until about 2200 
b.c.e. —the Fourth through the Sixth Dynasty—wit¬ 
nessed a succession of universally known and recognized 
accomplishments. Giza and Saqqara, their royal pyra¬ 
mids, nobles’ mastabas filled with stunning reliefs, and 
famous statues of rulers and scribes are the cultural 
legacy of all humankind. While the daily lives of both 
the nobles and the peasants of the period remain aston¬ 
ishingly alive through such works, the history of Egypt 
during these centuries continues to be obscure. The num¬ 
ber of sovereigns is very much a matter for discussion, 
and the exact length of their respective reigns—the one 
element that would make it possible to write a continu¬ 
ous chronology in the modern sense—is quite often 
unclear. For instance, was Snefru, the first king of the 
Fourth Dynasty, a son of Huni, the last of the Third? Did 
he reign for four decades, as graffiti in a mortuary tem¬ 
ple at Meidum would have us believe, even though the 
Turin Canon accords him twenty-four years and one ver¬ 
sion of Manetho gives twenty-nine? 

From the Middle Kingdom onward, tradition has con¬ 
sidered He of the Two Ladies Snefru, also called the 
Horus Neb-maat, an excellent pharaoh. Recent studies 
indicate that he reconfigured the step pyramid of Huni at 
Meidum by adding a revetment, transforming it into a 
true pyramid, the first of its kind. Reflecting the influ¬ 
ence of the solar religion, the pyramid at Meidum—and 
henceforth all such structures—was considered, in some 
sense, a petrification of the sun’s rays. Snefru next turned 
his attention fifty kilometers north, to Dahshur, where 
he built two pyramids. The first is called the Bent Pyramid, 


by reason of its unusual shape. Its lower portion has a 
slope of 54 degrees 27 minutes, while its upper portion 
is inclined 43 degrees 21 minutes. It attains a height of 
105 meters instead of the 138 meters that was originally 
intended. The reason for this change in the angle of incli¬ 
nation is not known, but it is so beautifully executed that 
the line separating the two slopes is almost perfectly hor¬ 
izontal. The interior had two burial chambers, another 
inexplicable feature of this enigmatic monument. The 
second of Snefru’s pyramids at Dahshur, north of the 
first, has a base measuring a little more than 220 meters 
on each side. This dimension is comparable to that of the 
baseline of his son Khufu’s Great Pyramid at Giza, but 
Snefru’s second pyramid is not as high (104 meters 
instead of 146). Although it looks squatter than Khufu’s 
monument, it easily dominates the vast desert at the 
southern limit of the Memphite necropolis. The use of cor¬ 
beling in its funerary apartments, which consist of two 
antechambers and a main room, created a vaulted ceiling 
that was more than twelve meters high. 

Snefru’s monuments dominate by their sheer mass and 
by the technical perfection of their construction, yet, 
again, scarcely anything is known of his reign. He built 
boats for the transport of goods and for military expedi¬ 
tions to Nubia, Sinai, and Libya. The brilliant court life 
is evoked in the celebrated Westcar Papyrus, written at a 
later period, and reflected in the furniture and jewelry of 
Queen Hetep-heres I (cat. nos. 31-33), which were bur¬ 
ied at the bottom of a very deep shaft located east of her 
son Khufu’s pyramid at Giza. 

Snefru’s successor, Khufu, is mentioned in Herodotus 
as Cheops, the Greek form of his name. In hieroglyphs he 
is called Khufu, an abbreviation of Khnum-khuef-wi (May 
the God Khnum Protect Me); the reading of his Horus 
name, transcribed as Medjedu, is only conjectural. Mod¬ 
ern historians think the prince must have been about forty 
when he assumed power. The Turin Canon gives twenty- 
three years as the length of his reign, but Herodotus gives 
fifty and Manetho sixty-three. Among the scant details 
known concerning his reign is the fact that expeditions 
were conducted outside the Nile Valley—to Sinai in quest 
of turquoise and copper; to the deserts of Nubia, north¬ 
west of Abu Simbel; to the Wadi Hammamat to exploit 
sources of green breccia; and to Lebanon for cedar logs. 
Vases bearing Khufu’s cartouche have been found at Byb- 
los. The Palermo Stone records information about events 
from a mere four years of his reign, including the height 
of one inundation and an uncertain reference to the mak¬ 
ing of statues of the king, only one of which has unques¬ 
tionably come down to us—a modest example in ivory 
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Fig. 2. The Great Pyramid of Khufu, Giza 


nine centimeters high, now in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo (JE 36143). On the other hand, the perfection of 
artistic production during the period is attested by many 
statues of dignitaries and the decorated walls of their 
mastabas, such as the depictions of Snefru’s son and 
daughter-in-law, Ra-hotep and Nofret (fig. 31), and the 
famous painting of geese from Meidum, all now in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (CG 1742). 

The crowning achievement of Khufu’s reign is the cel¬ 
ebrated pyramid at Giza, called the Great Pyramid, 146 
meters in height on a base 230 meters per side and with 
an amazing ascending corridor (fig. 2). Admired through¬ 
out the centuries, it remains the focus of endless specu¬ 
lation and mystical-fantastical interpretations by those 
dedicated to the study of pyramids. 

Khufu himself has been detested as harsh and cruel in 
Egyptian folk memory ever since the First Intermediate 
Period, when the authority of the central power came 
into question. He had a large family, with many wives 
and more than twelve children. Prince Kawab, the eldest 
son of his first wife, Meret-ites, died before his father. 


His second son, Djedefhor or Har-djedef, was remem¬ 
bered as a sage author of moral precepts; his name was 
associated with that of Imhotep, and he was the object of 
a similar type of deification. Although he never ruled, his 
name is written within a cartouche in the Wadi Hamma- 
mat together with that of Baufre, his brother. 

When Khufu died, the royal succession was so hotly 
contested that work was abruptly interrupted on the 
mastabas of many royal princes. Out of these palace 
intrigues, Djedefre emerged the victor, but he was con¬ 
sidered a usurper according to some traditions and thus 
his name was excluded from the royal lists. Djedefre or 
Radjedef, the Horus Kheper (He Who Evolves), was the 
husband of Khufu’s eldest daughter, Princess Hetep-heres. 
He reigned for only a short period—eight years is the 
span given in the Turin Canon—just long enough to 
decide to build a pyramid outside Giza, on a superb site 
overlooking the apex of the Delta near the present-day 
village of Abu Rawash. His funerary complex remains 
unfinished, and the pyramid itself seems not to have been 
completed; only a superb cutting, intended to serve as 
the burial chamber, remains. Excavations at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century also uncovered a head of 
the king in red quartzite (cat. no. 54). One of the mas¬ 
terpieces of Egyptian art, it is now in the Louvre, along 
with numerous statue fragments. Excavation at the site 
has recently resumed under a Franco-Swiss team. 

The return to the plateau at Giza was to be made by 
Khafre, another son of Khufu. Perhaps his claim to the 
throne was through his wife Mer-si-ankh, but many prin¬ 
cesses bore that name, including a younger daughter of 
Khufu and a daughter of Queen Hetep-heres II, the 
widow, it seems, of both Kawab and Djedefre. Known 
as Chephren in Herodotus, the ruler was also identified 
as Ra-khaef or He of the Two Ladies Khafre, the Horus 
User-ib (Powerful of Heart). It was during his reign that 
the cartouche bearing the king’s actual birth name, or Son 
of Re name, preceded by the epithet “Netjer nefer” (Per¬ 
fect God), first appeared in the royal titulary. Although 
renowned for his pyramid and for the Great Sphinx, cut 
from the living rock near his valley temple, Khafre is 
actually little known: nothing concerning his period of 
kingship is preserved on the Palermo Stone, no length 
of reign is given in the Turin Canon, and Manetho’s 
information concerning him is not credible. 

Khafre’s pyramid is only slightly less important than 
Khufu’s. While its base is smaller by fifteen meters and its 
height by four, its steeper slope makes it appear some¬ 
what higher than Khufu’s. In the valley temple, built of 
enormous blocks of granite and alabaster, Mariette 
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found a magnificent diorite statue of the seated Khafre, 
the back of his neck protected by the wings of Horus, 
the dynastic falcon. This symbol of the Old Kingdom 
monarchy is now in the collection of the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (fig. 28). 

Khafre’s chief wife, Kha-merer-nebti, was buried near 
her husband’s pyramid. Her daughter bore the same name 
and became the first wife of Menkaure, who did not 
directly follow his father, Khafre. The Turin Canon notes 
an intermediate reign of four years by a king with an 
indecipherable name, sometimes read as Nebka (II). This 
could also be the Bicheris of Manetho, who in turn may 
be identical to the Baufre in the Wadi Hammamat. What¬ 
ever the case, this ruler has not left a single monument. 

By contrast, Menkaure shares the glory of Khufu and 
Khafre and of the Giza plateau. His name appears as 
Mycerinus in Herodotus and as Mencheres in Manetho. 
These grecized forms clearly derive from the hieroglyphic 
Menkaure (Stable Are the Kas of Re), but the reading of 
his Horus name is still unclear. The Turin Canon indi¬ 
cates a reign of eighteen years, much of which is lacking 
in historical documentation, but Menkaure’s artistic 
legacy survives through numerous monuments. His pyra¬ 
mid at Giza, cased on its lower courses with red granite 
from Aswan, once held a basalt sarcophagus, a mummi- 
form coffin, and some of the royal remains, but all of 
these were lost in a shipwreck during transportation to 
England. Menkaure’s valley temple has furnished some 
fine statues of the king, his wife, and several female 
deities (cat. nos. 67-70). 

The last king of the Fourth Dynasty mentioned in con¬ 
temporary records was Menkaure’s son Shepseskaf, 
whose name does not contain the syllable “re,” which 
represents the divine solar element. In fact Shepseskaf was 
buried not beneath a pyramid—the solar monument par 
excellence—but under a masonry mastaba in South Saq- 
qara that is shaped like a gigantic sarcophagus and called 
in Arabic Mastabat Faraoun. The only extant story 
regarding the transition from the Fourth Dynasty to the 
Fifth is found in the Westcar Papyrus. It relates that the 
magician Djedi had predicted to Khufu that his descen¬ 
dants would be removed from power by a new dynasty 
of divine origin and that the mother of this dynasty’s first 
three kings would be the wife of a priest of Re. 

The titulary of the first king of the Fifth Dynasty gives 
his name as the Horus Ir-maat (He Who Makes Order) 
and the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Userkaf (Pow¬ 
erful Is His Ka). Although the name “Re” is not given, 
this ruler did use the epithet “Son of Re.” His greatest 
achievement was the building of a new type of structure 


called a sun temple. Located near the present-day village 
of Abusir, this included a massive obelisk constructed of 
masonry blocks and capped with a pyramidion that 
stood on a broad base in the form of a truncated pyra¬ 
mid. Userkaf, whose funerary complex is located at 
Saqqara near the pyramid of Djoser, also completed tem¬ 
ples in Upper Egypt and helped to promote the cult of 
the goddess Hathor. Seal impressions with his cartouche 
have been discovered in Nubia. 

Czech excavations at Abusir over the last twenty years 
have produced new archaeological evidence that empha¬ 
sizes the importance of a queen called Khent-kawes, who 
bears the title “mother of two kings of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” A queen of this name had an important funerary 
edifice at Giza, not far from the pyramid of Menkaure. 
Although Menkaure fathered his successors Shepseskaf 
and Userkaf with his first wife, he also had two other 
sons, named Sahure and Neferirkare, who both became 
kings and whose mother was this very Khent-kawes. 
Khent-kawes’ strong personal character ensured that 
there was continuity as well as change during the transi¬ 
tion from the Fourth to the Fifth Dynasty. Her sons chose 
Abusir (fig. 3) and not Giza as the location for the royal 
cemetery. The decision to build sun temples during this 
period brings to mind the story of Khufu and Djedi in 
the Westcar Papyrus; Manetho considered it of such signifi¬ 
cance that he introduced a new dynasty of kings for this 
era in his list. 

Some important historical information exists con¬ 
cerning the reign of Sahure, which is estimated at approx¬ 
imately fifteen years. While his solar temple has not been 
excavated, his funerary complex at Abusir (cat. no. no) 
has yielded several beautiful limestone reliefs (cat. nos. 
m-114), testifying to his victories in Libya and Asia, as 
well as splendid basalt pavings and granite palmiform 
columns. Sahure’s involvement in the Sinai and the East¬ 
ern Desert led him to send an expedition to the Land of 
Incense, the fabled country of Punt, now thought to have 
been situated on the African coast, near the southern 
limit of the Red Sea. 

A collection of papyri revealing the organization of 
the pharaonic funerary cult has been found at Abusir 
among the ruins of the funerary temple of the next king, 
Neferirkare (cat. no. 117). These sources relate, for in¬ 
stance, that the solar temple provided for the daily funer¬ 
ary offerings to the pyramid complex (reduced to its 
foundations). The Palermo Stone (cat. no. 115) dates to 
the reign of Neferirkare, who seems to have been the first 
king to think it useful to record the royal annals from 
the start of the historical period, noting major religious, 
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Fig. 3. The pyramids of Abusir, from a canal 


political, and economic events. During this period, the 
form of the royal titulary was also regularized as five ele¬ 
ments, two of which were enclosed in cartouches, one 
giving the name of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
and the other the Son of Re name—in this case, 
Neferirkare-Kakai. 

The name of his successor, Shepseskare (Distinguished 
Is the Ka of Re), occurs on only one small item from 
his reign. The Czech excavations conducted at Abusir 
have given us a rich harvest of material for the next 
king, Neferefre, or Raneferef, including papyrus archives, 
statues, and statuettes. 

With regard to historical events, much more has long 
been known about Niuserre, the Horus Iset-ib-tawi (Dar¬ 
ling of the Two Lands), thanks to his funerary complex 
at Abusir and his sun temple at Abu Ghurab. His rule 
lasted approximately thirty years, and one of his daugh¬ 
ters married a vizier named Ptah-shepses, whose fine 
mastaba (fig. 4) near the royal pyramid has been 
restored. One room in Niuserre’s sun temple is famous: 
the Weltkammer, or Room of the Seasons (cat. nos. 119, 
120), which was decorated with reliefs depicting per¬ 
sonifications of the seasons of the Egyptian year. Behind 
the representation of each season there is a scene show¬ 
ing, in sequence, the major activities of a day during the 


season, including depictions of animals mating and giv¬ 
ing birth. These paeans to nature also represent the 
nomes, or provinces, bringing their gifts to the creator 
god Re. Niuserre’s funerary complex has yielded statues 
of the king and important reliefs that, along with other 
material, attest to the king’s activities outside the Nile 
Valley in Syria-Palestine, Libya, and Sinai. The temple at 
Byblos contained objects with his name, and his cartouche 
appears with those of Userkaf, Sahure, and Neferirkare 
on jar sealings at Buhen in Nubia, at the downstream 
limit of the second cataract. 

The reign of Menkauhor seems to have been brief. 
While it is known that the priests of his funerary cult 
were active as late as the New Kingdom, neither the sun 
temple of this ruler nor his pyramid has been definitively 
located. Would it be productive to search for the latter at 
North Saqqara? 

The eighth king of the Fifth Dynasty was Isesi, the 
Horus Djed-khau (Permanent of Appearances), whose 
Son of Re name was Djedkare (Permanent Is the Ka of 
Re) and whose reign is said to have exceeded forty years. 
In a rupture with previous reigns, he located his funerary 
complex (which has still not been fully excavated or pub¬ 
lished) at South Saqqara. Isesi’s active foreign policy is 
indicated by the fact that his name appears in Sinai, at 
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Byblos, and at Buhen, ancient gateway to Upper Nubia, 
in present-day Sudan. 

The Turin Canon and Manetho suggest that the Fifth 
Dynasty closed with the Horus Wadj-tawy (He Who 
Makes the Two Lands Flourish), the Son of Re Unis—a 
suggestion confirmed by the newly interpreted Stone of 
South Saqqara. His reign must have lasted about thirty 
years. That a dynastic break occurred after he ruled 
should, however, be questioned, since it is by no means 
supported by archaeological evidence (which instead 
underscores continuities in art and architecture) nor by 
any interruption in the administrative life of the country. 
The official Ka-gemni, for instance, initiated his career 
under Isesi, continued it under Unis, and finished it, 
loaded with honors, under Teti. Even more decisive in 
terms of continuity is the possibility that Unis, who may 
have been the son of Isesi, may also have been the grand¬ 
father of Pepi I. 

That Unis enjoyed considerable prestige is attested by 
the fact that his cult lasted into the Middle Kingdom. 



Fig. 4. Entrance with lotus-bundle columns, mastaba of 
Ptah-shepses, Abusir 


The layout of his funerary complex (figs. 11, 12) is gen¬ 
erally similar to that of his predecessor and to those of 
the Sixth Dynasty kings (although his pyramid itself is 
smaller), but it is marked by one major innovation. The 
walls of Unis’s burial chamber are inscribed with a series 
of texts designed to guarantee his resurrection and im¬ 
mortality. Known as Pyramid Texts, inscriptions of this 
kind would be augmented under subsequent kings (cat. 
no. 177), but even from the outset they affirmed the wish 
of the deceased sovereign to triumph over every obstacle 
that might jeopardize his survival in the afterlife. Fur¬ 
thermore, that survival is envisioned in numerous ways 
that may appear contradictory to us but did not seem so 
to the ancient Egyptians. In the dark world of the dead, 
in the West, the sovereign is master of Osiris’s kingdom. 
But each morning he is reborn, as he sails alongside his 
father, Re, in the solar bark; each night he rejoins the 
imperishable stars that endlessly circle the globe. Unis’s 
name is linked not only with this spiritual revolution— 
which recorded on the walls of the pharaoh’s tomb human¬ 
kind’s oldest funerary ritual—but also with actions 
undertaken beyond the frontiers of Egypt, in Libya, on 
the shores of Lebanon, and in Nubia. 

Manetho assigned a length of 203 years to the Sixth 
Dynasty, in which he included six kings originally from 
Memphis. Other sources are more tentative, particularly 
regarding the end of the dynasty and the transition into 
the years that modern historians refer to as the First 
Intermediate Period. Critical examination of extant texts 
and consideration of the dates of the Sothic cycle (the 
cycle of the star Sirius), carbon 14 results, and data 
derived from other laboratory tests have led the most 
recent textbooks to suggest dates between about 2350 
and 2200 b.c.e. for the Sixth Dynasty. While many 
impediments to our historical understanding of this era 
still remain, advances in archaeological methods may one 
day provide some help. At South Saqqara, for instance, 
the necropolis of the dignitaries associated with Pepi I 
and Merenre I has still not been excavated; without such 
basic documentation, the diversity of views offered on 
the period should not be surprising. Over the course 
of a ten-year excavation, the funerary complex of Pepi I 
and his queens has revealed vestiges of the burials and 
the names of five additional—and until now totally 
unknown—queens. The clearance of the Sixth Dynasty 
governors’ mastabas at Balat in the Dakhla Oasis has 
provided new information on the extent of the Egyptian 
kingdom at that time. While certainly welcome, such 
new discoveries also often create a host of new problems 
for historians. 
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The first king of the Sixth Dynasty—Teti, the Horus 
Sehetep-tawi (He Who Pacifies the Two Lands)—came to 
the throne in uncertain circumstances, but at least his 
accession does not seem to have been violent. Indeed con¬ 
tinuity is attested by the king’s funerary complex at 
North Saqqara, which is in perfect harmony with those 
of his predecessors. The burial chambers are still in¬ 
scribed with the Pyramid Texts; at most, the only signifi¬ 
cant changes are that images of the god Seth (but not his 
name) are prohibited and that certain signs, such as 
desher , “the red one” (an epithet of Seth), are avoided. 
The nobles associated with Unis are known to have con¬ 
tinued to serve under Teti. Although the Manethonian 
tradition attributes at least thirty years to Teti’s reign, the 
Palermo Stone assigns him only six biennial cattle cen¬ 
suses, or a total of twelve or thirteen years. 

The Turin Canon and the Stone of South Saqqara both 
indicate that there was a pharaoh between Teti and Pepi I. 
This could be the king of Upper and Lower Egypt User- 
kare (Powerful Is the Ka of Re) from the List of Seti I 
from Abydos. Might he be the Son of Re Ity mentioned in 
two inscriptions at the Wadi Hammamat? Was he perhaps 
responsible for the murder of Teti, reported in Manetho? 
Only a few documents bore his name, his pyramid re¬ 
mains unknown, and biographical texts of the period pass 
directly from Teti to Pepi I. 

The Horus Mery-tawi (Beloved of the Two Lands), 
the Son of Re Pepi, King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Meryre (Beloved of Re), originally named Neferzahor 
(Excellent Is the Protection of Horus), had a long reign. 
His twenty-fifth biennial cattle census is known, and the 
Manethonian sources assign him a rule of fifty-three years. 
The apogee of the Old Kingdom may have been reached 
under Pepi I, judging by the number of temples built 
throughout the country during the administrative re¬ 
organization that took place and by his activities outside 
Egypt, which are reported in the great biographical in¬ 
scription from the mastaba chapel of Weni at Abydos. 
(The same inscription also mentions, with appropriate 
discretion, a conspiracy hatched in the royal harem.) 
Pepi I sent forth major expeditions to the quarries of 
Wadi Hammamat and the copper mines of Sinai, and his 
presence is attested from Byblos to present-day Tumas, 
deep in Nubia. The Heb Sed, or royal jubilee, celebrated 
in the thirty-sixth year of Pepi’s reign, is mentioned in 
many sources, including an inscription on a beautiful 
alabaster vase (cat. no. 179). 

The funerary temple of Pepi I, which the French team 
excavated at South Saqqara, is still well preserved in 
some sections, but many statues of kneeling prisoners 


with their arms tied behind them have been reduced to 
fragments. The expressive countenances of these statues 
make for an astonishing ethnographic gallery of the 
peoples of Africa and Asia with whom the Egyptians were 
in contact. Pepi’s pyramid, which was fifty meters high 
and therefore easily visible from the Nile Valley, was 
called Men-nefer-pepi (Pepi Is Stable and Perfect). The 
first part of this name came to be applied to the nearby 
capital and was later transcribed by the Greeks as Mem¬ 
phis. Only twelve meters of the pyramid’s height remain, 
but it has been possible to clear its entire perimeter, the 
sides of which measure a little more than seventy-five 
meters. During the excavation of the burial chamber, 
more than three thousand fragments of various sizes were 
collected, and these were used to reconstruct the walls at 
the site. The magnificently carved, finely chiseled hiero¬ 
glyphs often preserve, in its first freshness, their original 
green paint—an eternally fertile green, the color of the 
young shoots that ceaselessly revitalize the Nile Valley. 
The sarcophagus itself had been broken into, but at its 
head a granite chest contained the canopic vases holding 
the remains of the viscera, which were carefully swathed 
in fine linen bandages. 

The cemetery of the queens, just south of the pyramid 
of Pepi I, was found by means of electromagnetic de¬ 
tectors supplied by Electricite de France. This site has 
yielded the remains of funerary temples and sculpted im¬ 
ages of several queens whose names were unknown until 
now: Nubunet, whose charming profile is found on a 
pair of doorjambs; Inenek-Inti, who bears the title of 
vizier; Nedjeftet; and Mehaa, mother of a Prince Hor- 
netjeri-khet. The results of excavations now underway 
relating to Queen Meret-ites should clarify the relation¬ 
ship of this queen with the Sixth Dynasty sovereigns. 
Also of note is the very recent find of the extensive funer¬ 
ary structure of Queen Ankh-nes-pepi (also known as 
Ankh-nes-meryre), wife and mother of kings. The queen’s 
name has been well known since the discovery of the 
Abydene inscription of Djau—a noble who was a son of 
the nomarch Khui and who was promoted to vizier 
under Pepi I—mentioning that his two sisters had mar¬ 
ried the king. The inscription goes on to say that both 
sisters were named Ankh-nes-pepi, which certainly seems 
odd. Modern historians consider them to be the respec¬ 
tive mothers of the two pharaohs Merenre I and Pepi II. 
It is to be hoped that archaeologists will soon shed some 
light on a matter that has long been anything but clear. 

There is much controversy concerning the length of 
the reign of Pepi I’s successor, the Horus Ankh-khau (The 
Living Apparition), Son of Re Antiemsaf (Anti [a funerary 
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god] Is His Protection), King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Merenre (He Whom Re Loves). Manetho assigns him 
seven years, the Turin Canon more than forty; in any 
case, a fifth counting of cattle, signifying a year ten or 
eleven, is known. Monuments bearing Merenre’s name 
are fairly numerous, and one in particular, a gold object 
associating his cartouche with that of Pepi I, may sug¬ 
gest a coregency. The partial excavation of Merenre’s 
funerary temple reveals that it remained unfinished. The 
Pyramid Texts were first discovered there in 1880 by 
Gaston Maspero, who also found the king’s mummy, 
which has since deteriorated so badly that it cannot fur¬ 
nish any indication of Merenre’s age. The walls of the 
burial chamber, which were also very damaged, were deco¬ 
rated with long columns of inscriptions. When restored 
from collected fragments, these inscriptions revealed an 
epigraphy that is less elegant than that found in the texts 
of Pepi I. 

The last, relatively well known pharaoh of the Sixth 
Dynasty is the Horus Netjer-khau (Divine of Appear¬ 
ances), Son of Re Neferkare, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Pepi, called Pepi II by Egyptologists to distinguish 
him from his father. At the death of his half brother 
Merenre, Pepi II was exceedingly young—only six ac¬ 
cording to Manetho—but he ruled until his hundredth 
year, thus achieving the longest reign in history. While 
some new readings of fragmentary texts limit his reign 
to seventy years, only a single date is clearly attested to, 
“year thirty-three of the counting,” perhaps the sixty- 
sixth year of his rule. 

Many celebrated inscriptions date to the reign of 
Pepi II. One, in the rock-cut tomb of the official Har- 
khuf in Aswan, tells of the expeditions that Har-khuf 
directed southward as far as the country of Yam, to bring 
back “all sorts of rare and excellent products.” On his re¬ 
turn from his third journey, he brought with him three 
hundred donkeys loaded with incense, ebony, oil, panther 
skins, and elephant tusks, as well as a Pygmy for the 
pharaoh’s amusement. Among the less successful expe¬ 
ditions was the one in which the prince and seal bearer 
Mehu lost his life (his remains were carried back by his 
son Sabni in the course of yet another campaign). It 
would appear that the relations between Egypt and the 


lands to the south were difficult: inscriptions often speak 
of the necessity to “pacify” (sehetep) the regions traversed, 
although the exact meaning of the verb is uncertain. 

The Swiss archaeologist Gustave Jequier excavated the 
funerary complex of Pepi II in the 1930s and later pub¬ 
lished his findings, including the excellent bas-reliefs dec¬ 
orating the funerary temple. Near Pepi’s pyramid were 
found the remains of the pyramids of three of his queens, 
Neith, Iput II, and Wedjebten, which were also embell¬ 
ished with Pyramid Texts. 

How did the Sixth Dynasty come to an end? How did 
Egypt enter the dark age of the First Intermediate Period? 
For a long while it has been sufficient to invoke Pepi II’s 
advanced age to support the conclusion that the entire 
country weakened and was thereafter delivered into the 
hands of the supposedly rivalrous nomarchs. Following 
Manetho, some point to the ephemeral one-year reign of 
a King Antiemsaf-Merenre, recorded as Merenre II, and 
then a Queen Menkare-Nitocris. But for now nothing 
further is known of these two sovereigns. 

The Turin Canon cites the names of six additional 
rulers, whose reigns are all exceedingly short and for 
whom no archaeological evidence is attested. Of the 
seventeen royal cartouches given for this period in the 
List of Seti I from Abydos, only three can be confirmed 
by contemporary monuments. Manethonian sources end 
the Sixth Dynasty with Nitocris, who is followed by 
“seventy kings of Memphis reigning for seventy days” 
and then by the First Intermediate Period. Specialists will 
no doubt debate for many years to come the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the collapse of Old Kingdom Egypt. 

For more than two millennia, generations of Egyptians 
have drawn inspiration from the great example of the 
Old Kingdom and its astonishing achievements—the 
superb pyramids; the system of rules governing art, tech¬ 
nology, and thought; and the religious beliefs. Despite 
our ignorance of so many events that transpired during 
these glorious five centuries, we people of modern times 
cannot help but marvel as well. 

1. In the absence of a verified chronology, the early period 
of Egyptian history must be treated in relative terms and 
there still remains a high degree of uncertainty about dates 
among scholars. 

























THE STEP PYRAMID 
PRECINCT OF 
KING DJOSER 

J E AN - P H I L I P P E LAUER 


T he funerary complex of King Djoser at 
Saqqara, with its Step Pyramid, is the most 
extraordinary architectural complex of the Old 
Kingdom (fig. 5). Its architect was Imhotep, 
deified after the New Kingdom by the people of Mem¬ 
phis, who ascribed medical skills to him. The Greeks in 
turn saw in him their healing god Asclepius. In the third 
century B.C.E. the Egyptian historian Manetho repeated 
the traditional belief that Imhotep had invented the art of 
building in stone during Djoser’s reign. In 1926, in a 
dump south of the entrance colonnade at the complex, 
the Antiquities Service found a statue base and fragments 
of a statue of King Djoser on which is engraved, next to 
the king’s Horus name, that of Imhotep with the follow¬ 
ing titles: “Seal Bearer of the king of Lower Egypt, first 
after the king of Upper Egypt, Administrator of the 
Grand Palace, hereditary noble, high priest of Heliopolis, 
Imhotep, builder and sculptor. ...” The dedication 
allows this godlike man to step out of legend and assume 
his place in history. 

The last royal monument of the Second Dynasty had 
been erected at Abydos, near the necropolis known as 
the Umm el-Qaab. Long considered the tomb of the 
Horus-Seth Khasekhemui, it consists of a significant 
aboveground mud-brick structure measuring about 70 
meters long (north to south) and 13.4 meters wide (east 
to west) and containing one principal room, which has 
walls faced with fine limestone, the first stone lining 
known in Egypt. Nothing, however, marks this as the 
burial chamber, which in this period was always below 
ground and sealed by one or more stone blocks. 
Despite its great number of rooms—nearly fifty, some 
of which were perhaps subsidiary tombs—this struc¬ 
ture cannot be interpreted as a royal tomb. At most 


it may be a cenotaph, like the neighboring and far 
smaller monument of the Seth Peribsen, one of 
Khasekhemui’s predecessors. 

We do not know whether Djoser was the direct suc¬ 
cessor of Khasekhemui or whether the Horus Zanakht 
reigned between them (Zanakht seems to have been 
Djoser’s brother, since they were both apparently sons of 
Queen Neith-hotep). Even if Zanakht was king, however, 
his reign must have been very short. 

The superb site of Saqqara overlooked the ancient 
capital of Memphis and its palm groves as well as the 
pleasant valley to the south and the beginnings of the 
Delta to the north. Here Imhotep erected numerous 
markers and stelae with the names of the king and his 
two daughters, delineating a rectangular site of 544 by 
277 meters, about forty times larger than that of the 
famous mud-brick structure at Naqada. Imhotep may 
have been trying to replicate the traditional Naqada 
Palace Facade recessed paneling with the immense bas- 
tioned enclosure of this site. In terms of scale, however, 
the architecture of the White Walls of Menes (as Mem¬ 
phis was first called) was a more likely model. Imhotep 
brilliantly translated architecture employing mud-brick 
panels into stone, using fine white limestone from the 
quarries at Tura, on the east bank of the Nile. Like an 
indestructible counterpart of mud bricks, the stone was 
shaped into blocks and arranged in regular rows that 
were 26 to 40 centimeters high. Fourteen dummy gates 
were placed at different intervals all along the exterior. 
The only real entrance to the precinct was through a 
fifteenth gate, whose open double-leaf door was imitated 
in stone. The location of the gates seems to indicate that 
the enclosure wall was a replica of one in which the posi¬ 
tion of each gate was determined by its function. 


The Step Pyramid of Djoser, with columns of King’s Pavilion (Temple T) in foreground, Saqqara 
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Near the center of the vast rectangular site was found 
a shaft more than 7 meters square and 28 meters deep. 
At its bottom a burial chamber was built of limestone 
blocks (its ceiling, decorated with large five-pointed stars, 
was later disassembled and replaced with one of Aswan 
granite). A cylindrical opening, cut in the ceiling at the 
north, must have allowed the introduction of the 
mummy. This hole was sealed after the funeral by an 
enormous granite plug 2 meters thick and 1 meter in 
diameter, weighing about 3.5 tons. A descent, cut initially 
as a trench and later as a tunnel, gave access to the shaft 
and the tomb. 1 The tomb had various subterranean gal¬ 
leries (fig. 6), which were filled with funerary furnish¬ 
ings, especially vessels of alabaster and hard stone. A 
subterranean suite of rooms decorated in blue faience 
tiles (cat. no. 1) was reserved for the king’s ka. One of its 
rooms, the east wall of which duplicates the wattle-and- 
daub facade of the Ka Palace, replete with doors and 
windows, has three magnificent reliefs of the king set in 
imitation doorways between the tiles. In the adjoining 
room, panels of faience tiles (Egyptian Museum, Cairo) 
crowned with an arch of djed pillars represent lofts. 

Over the burial shaft, Imhotep first built a flat core 
63 meters square and about 8 meters high (some 2 meters 
lower than the enclosure wall). This core, made of rubble 
cemented with clay mortar, had a revetment of carefully 
hewn white limestone covered, doubtless as a precau¬ 
tionary measure, by a second revetment, 3 meters thick. 
A series of shafts 32 meters deep were dug along the east 
face of the building, each terminating in a long horizontal 
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Fig. 5. Map of funerary complex of Djoser, Saqqara. From Firth 
and Quibell 1935 (pi. 1) 

Fig. 6. Subterranean galleries beneath Step Pyramid of Djoser. 
From Firth and Quibell 1935 (pi. 22) 

> 

gallery about 30 meters in length and running from east 
to west (fig. 6). These shafts and galleries were meant 
to be used as tombs and as repositories for the funerary 
furnishings of various members of the royal family: 
princesses, royal children who had died young, and prob¬ 
ably the queen as well. To accommodate them, the 
mastaba was expanded eastward, becoming, contrary to 
custom, slightly longer from east to west than from north 
to south. 

This modified mastaba remained entirely hidden be¬ 
hind the enclosure wall; only the latter was visible to the 
inhabitants of Memphis, on the desert crest to the west 
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of the city. Imhotep then conceived the innovative idea of 
a step monument, a gigantic stairway to the sky that 
would help the king’s soul ascend after death to sojourn 
among the gods, with the “Imperishable [polar] Stars” 
and with Re (the sun), whose chief priest he had been 
at Heliopolis. The edifice first had four steps, which 
completely encompassed the three stages of the original 
mastaba (fig. 7). Its imposing vertical mass, visible at a 
great distance, became the new focal point of the funer¬ 
ary complex, at once breaking and emphasizing the 
regularity of the enclosure wall. A final modification, 
which increased the number of steps to six, made the 
structure even more dominant by raising its height to 
nearly 60 meters. 

The construction of the Step Pyramid allows us to 
glimpse the transition from the royal tombs of Saqqara— 
large mud-brick rectangular cores with broad faces 
oriented north-south and ornamented with recessed 
paneling—to the true pyramid in cut stone. 

Another equally important innovation of Imhotep was 
the incorporation of ritual buildings within the funerary 
monument. Adjacent to the north side of the pyramid (at 
the head of the descending passage) he erected a cult tem¬ 
ple, with its own access (colonnaded entry and various 
courts). To the east he constructed a group of dummy 
buildings, intended as a symbolic representation of the 
realm in which the king’s ka would evolve after death. 
For that reason the complex contained a Heb Sed temple 
and two additional buildings, which we call the South 
House and the North House. After Djoser, from the reign 
of Snefru onward, the environment necessary for the 
deceased king to live in the otherworld was achieved 
more economically by means of painted relief represen¬ 
tations on the funerary temple walls. 


Fig. 7. Elevation of Step Pyramid, showing stages of construction 



Fig. 8. Entrance and enclosure wall 


The Entrance to the Enclosure 

A single passageway only 1 meter wide leads into this 
immense enclosure (fig. 8), reflecting the fact that the 
complex was a private domain, reserved for the king’s 
ka and the rites performed within. The entrance is an 
imposing gateway in the east face of the enclosure wall, 
24 meters from the southeast corner; nearly 10.5 meters 
high, it was destroyed in antiquity but has been re¬ 
constructed on the basis of its surviving blocks. A cor¬ 
ridor about 5 meters long leads from the entrance to a 
small court with walls carved in imitation of the gate’s 
two huge door leaves, shown open. Since this single 
entryway could not be closed, it must have been under 
constant guard. 

A second passage, a little wider than the first, leads 
from the court and ends at a second open door, with a 
single imitation door leaf. This opens into a magnificent 
colonnade, a long narrow hall bordered on either side 
by two rows of twenty engaged limestone columns. The 
style of these columns is unique in Egyptian art. Still 
bearing traces of red paint, they look like petrified 
wood columns, themselves imitations of the bundled reed 
stalks or palm ribs that must have been quite common 
in domestic buildings. In Imhotep’s initial plan the en¬ 
trance corridor was open to the sky, with columns about 
5 meters high. When it was later roofed, the column 
height had to be increased to about 6.6 meters to allow 
the gallery to be illuminated by clerestory windows. 

The colonnade ends at a wide rectangular hall with 
four linked pairs of columns, originally nearly 5 meters 
high, supporting the roof. The passage leading out of 
this hall contains a remarkable imitation of a partly 
open door: even the ends of its reinforcing battens are 
rendered in stone. 
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The Great Southern Court 

The entrance opens onto a huge court, bordered on the 
north by the pyramid and on the south by the bulk of 
the enclosure wall. Projecting from the latter is the wall 
of Djoser’s cenotaph, ornamented with a frieze of cobras. 
At the north end of the courtyard are the bases of two 
small D-shaped structures and about 45 meters to the 
south the remains of a second pair. In the coronation rit¬ 
ual and the Heb Sed (thirty-year jubilee), the king ran a 
circuit between these two groups while holding the 
insignia of his power. Such a scene is represented on 
stelae in the pyramid itself and on the walls of the South¬ 
ern Tomb (fig. 9). Within the funerary enclosure these 
structures would have been at the service of the king’s 
ka, as were the majority of structures that Imhotep ren¬ 
dered for eternity in stone. 

Near the pyramid is an almost square altar with a short 
approach ramp. In front of this is a hollow in which a 
bull’s head with lyre-shaped horns had been buried. 

The King’s Pavilion (Temple T) 

From the paneled east wall of the Great Southern Court 
a passage leads to a small rectangular court with a build¬ 
ing at its north end. Known as Temple T, this structure is 
dominated by three elegant fluted columns, engaged like 
those of the entrance colonnade. The building very likely 
represents the pavilion in which the king waited before 
the rites of the Heb Sed, which took place in the larger 
court to its east. Its central niche, surmounted by a lintel 
decorated with openwork djed pillars, undoubtedly held 
a statue of the king. 

The Heb Sed Court 

Djoser’s Heb Sed was not celebrated in the funerary 
enclosure during his lifetime. By representing the monu¬ 
mental setting required by the festival, the structures in 
the Heb Sed Court allowed the king’s ka to confirm its 
functions and royal powers periodically in the afterlife 
and so preserve them for all time. The jubilee evoked in 
this manner remains purely symbolic. In the same way, 
the quarter-circle wall at the southeast end of the King’s 
Pavilion was intended to attract and direct the cortege of 
spirits that would solemnly escort the king’s ka from the 
pavilion into the Heb Sed Court. 


The focus of the court is the platform at its southern 
end. There, two stairways led to a double dais facing east 
(toward the capital), which would have sheltered statues 
of Djoser enthroned as king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
during the Heb Sed. The court is lined on either side with 
chapels. Those on the west side were of two kinds. The 
first, of which there were at least three examples (one at 
either end of the row and one in the middle), had corner 
torus moldings and a flat roof with a slight overhang—the 
transposition into stone of wickerwork structures with 
reinforced corners. The second type, of which there 
were probably ten, rested on a foundation about 2 meters 
high and supported an arched cornice. Its facade was 
embellished with three thin fluted columns, re-creations 
in stone of the trunks of tall coniferous trees. Their cap¬ 
itals, unique in Egyptian art, are formed of two elongated 
fluted leaves, which lie along the shaft and frame a small 
cubic abacus. The abacus may represent the end of a 
rafter, while the two fluted leaves may signify a clump of 
tied plant matter, used in rustic constructions to reinforce 
the junction of the rafter and the post; the banded cornice 
resembles reeds bent inward to increase the strength of 
primitive roofs. A cylindrical hole through the abacus 
was meant to hold the ensign of the god to whom 
the chapel was dedicated. Each of the southernmost 
two chapels of this type had a large niche in the south 
end of the facade, reached by a stairway with shallow, 
sloping steps. 

Each chapel was fronted by a baffle wall and had only 
one small room—a sanctuary with a vaulted niche; other¬ 
wise the structure was entirely solid. Simulated wood 
barriers were carved in high relief on the walls separat¬ 
ing the access corridors from each of the fluted-column 
chapels, and doors with hinges and pivots, likewise simu¬ 
lated in stone, marked the entrances to these corridors 
and the chapels. 

On the east side of the court were twelve chapels of a 
third type, with an arched roof like that of the second 
type but narrower and without columns. Beyond this 
row of chapels, to the south, three caryatid statues of 
King Djoser, which were found lying on the ground, have 
been re-erected against the enclosure wall (their original 
position is unknown). Two of them are unfinished, 
roughed out at different stages of completion; the third, 
though more finished, is only partly preserved. 

In a small room of the last eastern chapel are the feet 
of four otherwise-vanished statues, representing two 
adults and two children. These feet probably belonged 
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Fig- io. Facade, South House 


to statues of Djoser, as king of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
and two very young royal princesses. 

The South House and North House 

A narrow passage at the north end of the Heb Sed Court 
leads to the east side of the pyramid and two long courts 
running parallel to it. These were originally separated by 
a north-south wall; an imitation open door allowed 
movement between the two. The eastern court is bor¬ 
dered on the north by a structure called the South House 
(fig. io), which appears to have been some 11 meters 
high, with a banded cornice like those of the chapels 
in the Heb Sed Court. Its facade is decorated with 
four engaged fluted columns with sharp ridges, recall¬ 
ing a Greek Doric column, and two banded pilasters 
at the ends. 

Curiously off-center, the entrance to the building leads 
via a narrow passage, which makes two ninety-degree 
turns, to a small cruciform sanctuary with three niches, 
for offerings or statuettes. On the west and north walls 
of the corridor are two beautiful hieratic graffiti left by 
visitors during the New Kingdom in admiration of the 


beauty of Djoser’s monument, which at this time was 
already fifteen to sixteen hundred years old. It is in these 
graffiti that the name “Djoser” first appears at Saqqara; 
during his reign the king was always designated by his 
Horns name, Netjeri-khet. 

From the northeast corner of the pyramid a corridor 
led eastward to a small court, north of the South House, 
that had a second building, called the North House, at its 
northern end. The facade of this structure was decorated 
with four fluted columns similar to those of the South 
House. An off-center doorway opened onto a curving 
corridor that led to a small sanctuary—with five niches 
instead of three as in the South House. 

In the east wall of the court in front of the North 
House there were three narrow engaged columns with 
triangular shafts representing the papyrus, the emblem 
of northern Egypt (fig. i). The remains of a small col¬ 
umn with a cylindrical shaft were found against the cor¬ 
responding wall in the court of the South House, no 
doubt representing the filiform plant symbolic of south¬ 
ern Egypt. Together, the South House and North House 
probably represent structures in which the king’s ka 
received the homage of his subjects after his enthrone¬ 
ment in the Heb Sed as king of Upper and Lower Egypt. 
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The Serdab 

At the north side of the pyramid is the serdab, a small, 
sealed room that backs against the casing. It contained a 
singular statue of Djoser that is now in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (JE 49158). On the north face of the 
serdab are two cylindrical holes through which one can 
now see a plaster cast of the original statue. Like the slits 
found in important tombs, these allowed the statue to 
communicate with the outside and, in this case, to see 
the long lines of offering bearers entering the temple. In 
front of the serdab, at the right and left, are two open 
door leaves carved in stone. 

The Funerary Temple 

The actual funerary temple abuts the pyramid’s north 
face west of the serdab. A dummy open door with a 
single leaf led, by way of a curving passage, to two sym¬ 
metrical interior courts, where fluted columns formed 
part of the facades. The western court gives access to sub¬ 
terranean areas of the pyramid, a huge maze of deep gal¬ 
leries on two levels. 

The Cenotaph of the Great 
Southern Court 

In the southwest corner of the Great Southern Court is 
Djoser’s second tomb, or cenotaph. It is marked by a 
prominent oblong superstructure measuring 84 by 12 
meters and having a transverse arched roof. It had a 
revetment of fine limestone, several courses of which 
remain on the south side. 

At the top of the cenotaph is a fine frieze of uraei 
evoking Wadjet, goddess of Buto and protectress of 
Lower Egypt. Immediately to the left of the cobra-frieze 


wall is the cenotaph’s deep shaft; this has the same dimen¬ 
sions as the one in the pyramid (7 by 28 meters), but its 
granite burial crypt is smaller and square (1.6 meters on 
a side) instead of oblong. The bottom of the shaft com¬ 
municated on the east with a suite of rooms for the ka, 
which included, as under the pyramid, rooms decorated 
with blue faience tiles and three false-door stelae show¬ 
ing Djoser in relief with his titulary and Horus name in 
a serekh. 

Stairs in the enclosure wall left of the cobra-frieze wall 
lead to an upper terrace. There, several meters to the 
west, is a stairway cut into the wall’s thickness and situ¬ 
ated parallel to the enclosure wall, between two finely 
built retaining walls dating to the Third Dynasty; this 
stairway rejoins the large shaft by means of a tunnel 
to the east. 

Why was there a second tomb for the same king in the 
same complex? Could this be a symbolic tomb connected 
with a ritual of the king’s imaginary death in the course 
of the Heb Sed? Or was it meant to evoke the tombs, or 
rather the cenotaphs, that the two previous royal dynas¬ 
ties had erected at Abydos, where the necropolis of the 
canine god Khenti-amentiu had been the site of interment 
for the Predynastic kings of Upper Egypt? Djoser, for 
whom no monument has been found at Abydos, would 
thus have broken with tradition, having only a symbolic 
representation of the tomb-cenotaph of Upper Egypt at 
the southern edge of his vast funerary enclosure, the loca¬ 
tion perhaps of his canopic jars. 

With its references to the funerary architecture of his 
predecessors and its innovative step mastaba and stone 
masonry, Djoser’s monument at Saqqara represents both 
the culmination of the funerary architecture of the First 
and Second Dynasties and the beginning of Egypt’s glo¬ 
rious Age of the Pyramids. 

1. See Lauer 1938, pp. 551-65. 
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PYRAMIDS 

AND THEIR TEMPLES 

AUDRAN LABROUSSE 


F or more than four centuries, from the Fourth 
through the Sixth Dynasty, most Egyptian kings 
and many queens were interred in pyramid tombs. 
Beginning in the Predynastic Period, Egyptian 
tombs evolved from a simple mound marked with stones, 
to a mastaba constructed of brick or stone, and finally, at 
the dawn of the Third Dynasty, to the monumental stair¬ 
way of Djoser’s Step Pyramid. Interpretation of the sym¬ 
bolism of this progression is difficult but the following 
theories can be proposed. 

The Tomb as an Image of the 
Terrestrial World 

The landscape changes profoundly as one moves from 
Memphis, the ancient Egyptian capital, to its necropolises, 
Saqqara and Giza, toward the setting sun to the west. 
The Nile Valley, its rich vegetation humming with life, 
must be left behind to reach the realm of the dead, which 
lies in desertlike solitude on a silent plateau. This separa¬ 
tion between the world of the dead and that of the living 
is expressed in the funerary architecture: a subterranean 
chamber is reserved for the mortal remains, while a super¬ 
structure with a clearly visible chapel or funerary temple 
evokes the house or palace frequented by the living. 

The pyramid is the most spectacular element in a vast 
ensemble including, on the level of the Nile Valley (the 
domain of the living), a funerary port on a branch of 
the great Memphis canal. A valley temple, which lies 
at the port’s center, provides ramps for landing and for 
access to the necropolis (fig. n). A long covered cause¬ 
way rises to the world of the dead on the plateau’s sum¬ 
mit, where the cult temple is located adjacent to the 
pyramid’s east side (fig. 12). Some ancillary installations 
complete the royal funerary complex. The function of a 
small pyramid to the southeast, enclosed within its own 


precinct, remains uncertain, but it may have had some 
connection with Upper Egypt. Sacred boats for the use of 
the deceased were buried in long pits. 

The monuments of officials and royal relatives were 
grouped around the pharaoh’s tomb. The well-ordered 
layout of the royal necropolis, with its different sectors, 
organized into street grids, expressed the social organiza¬ 
tion of the court. During the reign of the Fourth Dynasty 
king Khufu the more modest queens’ pyramids came to 
be located near that of the king. The queen’s tomb, which 
included a small cult temple, was a simplified version of 
the king’s monument. The mastabas of privileged func¬ 
tionaries, some associated with the royal family, were 
organized as groups of funerary houses. These had the 
two components essential to a tomb: an underground 
burial chamber (with an access shaft) and an above¬ 
ground ensemble, which included a cult chamber for 
offerings, a serdab containing the statue of the deceased, 
and a suite of decorated rooms, which increased in num¬ 
ber into the Sixth Dynasty (see “The Tombs of Officials” 
by Peter Janosi in this catalogue). 

The social hierarchy of the court that persisted beyond 
death is revealed clearly only in Fourth Dynasty cemeter¬ 
ies at Dahshur and Giza and to a lesser extent in the Sixth 
Dynasty cemetery at Saqqara near the pyramid of King 
Teti. The exceptional honor of having a tomb in the royal 
necropolis offered nonroyal persons the hope of achiev¬ 
ing individual survival as well as retaining their courtly 
offices in the beyond. Over time, distinctions became ob¬ 
scured by later burials whose sites were chosen to secure 
the protection of still-prestigious monuments. 

The Tomb as a Locus of Remembrance 

The essential activity of the funerary cult, the presenta¬ 
tion of offerings for the dead, testifies not only to the 


Pyramids of Khafre and Menkaure, Giza 
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obligation of the living to remember but also to the hope of 
survival in the beyond. Only the deceased are immortal, since 
they have been called to eternal life and cannot die again. 
Remembrance, however, must still be sustained. Thus each 
of the majestic pyramids commemorates the earthly past 
of a dead king, while glorifying his mummy’s resting place. 

The tomb is a monument where the eternal past looks 
toward the future through a continuous present. The 
transition from mud brick to hewed stone exemplifies 
this movement toward immortality, also evident in the 
increasing size of the monuments. 

Pyramid construction was not without risk, and in 
the Fourth Dynasty, particularly during the erection of the 
three large pyramids of King Snefru, many schemes 
were devised to keep the burial chamber from collapsing 
under the pyramid’s weight. Numerous spanning systems 
were employed in the extraordinary tomb of Khufu: 
juxtaposed lintels in chamber three (King’s Chamber); a 
corbeled ceiling in the area where the closing blocks were 
stored (Grand Gallery); and the chevron, or pointed 
saddle, vault, an innovation that was used above the 
entrance and in chamber two (the so-called Queen’s 
Chamber). The last, which shows a growing under¬ 
standing of the dynamics of load bearing, came to be 
widely used. 


The plan of the subterranean royal funerary apartment 
was standardized by the Fifth Dynasty. The essential ele¬ 
ments, which henceforth did not vary, were a descending 
access, a horizontal corridor, a funerary chamber situ¬ 
ated beneath the pyramid’s center, and elaborate protec¬ 
tive mechanisms. 

The Tomb as a Framer of Eternity 

Beginning in the reign of Unis, the final sovereign of the 
Fifth Dynasty, Pyramid Texts were inscribed on the walls 
of the royal funerary apartments. These texts, which 
include statements of religious beliefs, magical spells, and 
incantations, helped the pharaoh in his passage through 
the underworld to eternal bliss. The Egyptians believed 
that rebirth could be achieved through three primary 
avenues (they were not disturbed by the inherent con¬ 
tradictions among these, as the heirs of Aristotelian 
logic would be). In Osirian eschatology the deceased 
reaches the world of the dead, a mysterious kingdom, 
ruled by Osiris as the Lord of the Westerners, from which 
no one ever returns. In the solar cosmology the pharaoh is 
reborn each morning and accompanies the sun in his bark 
across the sky, disappearing with the sun but reemerging 



Fig. ii. Port and valley temple, funerary complex of Unis, Saqqara. Axonometric reconstruction by Audran Labrousse, 1997 
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Fig. 12. Pyramid temple and pyramid, funerary complex of Unis, Saqqara. Axonometric reconstruction by Audran 
Labrousse, 1997 


with it at dawn. Alternatively, the pharaoh rises north¬ 
ward at night to rejoin the abiding stars that endlessly 
circle the pole, giving undying light. 

Architecture evolved to support these strivings for res¬ 
urrection. Beginning with Djedefre, Khufu’s successor, 
after the priests chose the pyramid’s location, a huge 
T-shaped trench was cut into the rock of the plateau. The 
leg of the T became the access corridor to the funerary 
chambers, while the crossbar, with its east-west orienta¬ 
tion, held the antechamber and burial chamber. Con¬ 
struction of this funerary apartment was accomplished 
while the trench was open to the sky. Thick stone slabs 
were placed on a layer of packed sand to form a pave¬ 
ment; then the stone walls of the chambers and corridors 
were built; finally, a vault of huge stone chevrons was 
put in place, supported by two opposite sides of the 
trench. From the reign of Unis onward, the roof’s interior 
was decorated with stars, conjoining death and the cos¬ 
mos. The sarcophagus was put in place before the vault 
was completed. These chambers were then buried under 
the pyramid’s mass. After the burial of the king, the par¬ 
ticipants made the long ascent from the funerary apart¬ 
ment; they returned to the land of the living through a 
ground-level chapel at the center of the pyramid’s north 
face. This journey paralleled the ascent of the soul of 


the deceased to the polar stars. Once the king was in¬ 
terred, no one ever again entered the pyramid, and the 
rituals due the sovereign were held only in the temple 
and its precincts. 

From the Fourth Dynasty forward, architects chose an 
east-west axis for the cult, or pyramid, temple, parallel¬ 
ing the sun’s path through the sky. After passing through 
the entry gate, the priests who celebrated offering rites 
moved through the hall, the great court, and a number of 
other chambers before reaching the innermost temple 
with the statue room and the sanctuary. In the holy of 
holies was a granite stela, placed to allow the spirit of the 
deceased in the pyramid to enjoy the offerings made for 
it. Over time, magazines for cultic goods multiplied, con¬ 
tributing to the isolation of the hallowed spaces from the 
exterior world. 

Set apart on a plateau bordering the Nile Valley, 
the world of the pyramids escaped to some extent the 
vicissitudes of the passing centuries. The excellence of 
their architecture allowed the Egyptians, who were bent 
on a quest for immortality, to realize their obsessive 
goal: the conquest of time, the triumph over forgetful¬ 
ness, and the attainment of eternity in the memory of 
future generations. 
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The Pyramids of Kings at the Memphis Necropolis during the Old Kingdom 


DYNASTY 

NUMBER OF PYRAMIDS 

KING 

LOCATION 

Third 

3 

Djoser 

North Saqqara 



Sekhemkhet 

North Saqqara 



Khaba 

Zawiyet el-Aryan 

Fourth 

9 

Snefru (?) 

Meidum 



Snefru 

Seila 



Snefru 

Dahshur (Bent Pyramid) 



Snefru 

Dahshur (Red Pyramid) 



Khufu 

Giza 



Djedefre 

Abu Rawash 



Khafre 

Giza 



Nebka 

Zawiyet el-Aryan 



Menkaure 

Giza 

Fifth 

8 

Userkaf 

North Saqqara 



Sahure 

Abusir 



Neferirkare 

Abusir 



Neferefre 

Abusir 



Niuserre 

Abusir 



X (or queen of Djedkare-Isesi?) 

South Saqqara 



Djedkare-Isesi 

South Saqqara 



Unis 

North Saqqara 

Sixth 

4 

Teti 

North Saqqara 



Pepi I 

South Saqqara 



Merenre 

South Saqqara 



Pepi II 

South Saqqara 
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The Pyramids of Queens at the Memphis Necropolis during the Old Kingdom 


DYNASTY 

NUMBER OF PYRAMIDS 

QUEEN 

LOCATION 

Fourth 

7 

Meret-ites I (?) 

Giza 



X(GIb) 

Giza 



Henutsen (?) 

Giza 



X (G III a) 

Giza 



X (G III b) 

Giza 



X (G III c) 

Giza 



Khent-kawes I 

Giza (mastaba-pyramid) 

Fifth 

4 

Nefer-hetepes 

North Saqqara 



Khent-kawes II 

Abusir 



X (L 24 ) 

Abusir 



X (L 25 ) 

Abusir 

Sixth 

8 

Khuit II 

North Saqqara 



Iput I 

North Saqqara 



Inenek-Inti 

South Saqqara 



Nubunet 

South Saqqara 



Ankhes-en-pepi 

South Saqqara 



Neith 

South Saqqara 



Iput II 

South Saqqara 



Wedjebten 

South Saqqara 


2 5 








































THE TOMBS OF OFFICIALS 

Houses of Eternity 

PETER JANOSI 


Make good your dwelling in the graveyard, 
Make worthy your station in the West. 

The house of death is for life. 

From the “Instruction of Prince Har-djedef” 


hile our attitude toward the transitoriness 
of life often is primarily negative and 
tends to avoid contemplating death, 
ancient Egyptians regarded the prepara¬ 
tion for their welfare after death as a major task to be 
undertaken during life. Providing for the afterlife meant 
not only building a tomb and equipping it with the neces¬ 
sities but also establishing a mortuary cult maintained 
by individuals who would provide for the requisite offer¬ 
ings and perform the essential rituals after the tomb 
owner was buried. Certainly, preparing for life after 
death involved one of the largest investments Egyptians 
had to make. 

Only the elite of Egyptian society had enough means 
to create and support an eternal abode. The tombs and 
burial customs of ordinary men and women for the most 
part remain unknown, for throughout pharaonic history 
the majority of Egyptians were interred simply, in shal¬ 
low pits with a few necessary items. This must be stressed 
to make clear that in studying Egyptian tombs and their 
extraordinary reliefs, statues, and burial equipment, we 
are concerned with the art, architecture, and funerary 
practices and beliefs of only a small portion of the soci¬ 
ety, the upper class. 

Inscriptional as well as archaeological evidence seems 
to support the idea that the Egyptians regarded their 
tombs as houses or dwelling places for eternity. A survey 
of the development of funerary architecture during the 


Pyramid Age does not contradict this idea; yet it also 
demonstrates that this concept represents an oversim¬ 
plification that leaves unexplored a number of crucial 
features or phenomena that are vital to the understand¬ 
ing of Egyptian concerns about the afterlife. 

In general, Old Kingdom tombs, regardless of their 
size and the status of the owner, consist of two parts: a 
substructure situated below ground level containing the 
interment, and a superstructure, the mastaba, 1 erected 
above the burial place, which is the monument of the 
deceased. The parts form a unit but developed separately 
and in different ways in the course of history. 

It was in the Second and Third Dynasties that the idea 
of the dead living in their tombs was most evidently man¬ 
ifested in funerary architecture. A number of mastabas of 
the period surmount complex substructures comprising 
a multiplicity of chambers, some of which duplicated 
installations the deceased would have used in earthly 
life. 2 The superstructure, built of mud bricks and adorned 
with elaborate Palace Facade paneling since the First 
Dynasty, gradually became simplified in this period, until 
the paneling was relegated to a single side. 3 The tomb of 
Hesi-re (Saqqara 2405), from the later part of the Third 
Dynasty, 4 shows a substructure that retains a complex of 
rooms (even disposed on a number of different floor 
levels) as well as a superstructure that has become more 
complicated, with corridors, an offering chamber, a 
serdab, or statue chamber, delicately carved wood panels 



Detail, Slab Stela of Prince Wep-em-nefret (cat. no. 52) 
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set into the false doors (cat. no. 17), 5 and wall decora¬ 
tions, all features demonstrating that the accessible part 
of the tomb has gained importance. 6 

With the Fourth Dynasty the classic type of Old King¬ 
dom tomb, the stone mastaba, emerged, 7 as limestone 
gradually replaced the mud bricks that were still the pri¬ 
mary building material at the beginning of the period. 8 In 
Meidum, offering chapels (of Nefer-maat and Itet, Ra- 
hotep and Nofret) and burial chambers (such as the 
example in the anonymous mastaba M 17) 9 were erected 
in limestone during the reign of Snefru. Some tombs of 
the same period to the southeast of the Red Pyramid at 
Dahshur were built with superstructures of rubble cased 
with limestone (M II/i). TO The east facade of each Dahshur 
monument contains two false doors, the southern being 
larger and decorated, and a small mud-brick chapel that 
is the main offering place of the tomb has been added. 11 

When Khufu, one of Snefru’s many sons, ascended the 
throne early in the Fourth Dynasty, he chose a new place 
for his pyramid complex, a location commonly referred 
to as the necropolis or plateau of Giza (fig. 13). 12 There 
Khufu not only constructed the largest pyramid ever built 
in Egypt but also ordered the erection of rows of tombs 


to the east and west of his own funerary monument. The 
tombs to the east were given to his wives (who were 
buried in small pyramids) and close relatives, while the 
mastabas to the west were built for his officials and more 
distant relatives. The tombs of these initial, or nucleus, 
cemeteries, the oldest in the necropolis, 13 display a num¬ 
ber of features that seem to set them apart from the 
funerary architecture of the previous reign and from later 
monuments as well. The mastabas in the various sections 
are set in rows equidistant from one another and sepa¬ 
rated by streets and avenues 14 with a degree of symme¬ 
try unparalleled in both previous and later necropolises. 
The cores of the tombs either are solid, consisting of well- 
laid stone blocks, or have a rubble filling cased with stone 
blocks. 15 Massive rectangular structures with stepped 
courses (fig. 14), the mastabas for the most part are not 
cased or decorated on their exteriors with palace facade 
paneling, nor were they given false doors/ 6 There are no 
entrances into rooms inside the core superstructures like 
those in the tombs at Meidum or Saqqara, where a cru¬ 
ciform chapel within the mastaba became the standard 
offering room/ 7 The serdab, present in earlier tombs and 
a common feature from the end of the Fourth Dynasty 
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onward/ 8 is absent from the mastabas of these nucleus 
cemeteries, whose only decoration is a small limestone 
tablet, or slab stela, with delicate painted low relief (cat. 
nos. 51-53) set into the southern part of the east facade. 
A small mud-brick chapel with whitewashed walls usu¬ 
ally encloses the place of worship and protects the slab 
stela, which in these unfinished structures must be 
regarded as a substitute for the false door that was a 
standard element of funerary architecture before the 
time of Khufu and in later tombs. A shaft penetrates the 
northern half of the superstructure as well as the rock 
below and leads to a short horizontal passage that ends 
in the burial chamber to the south. Except for its roof, 
this chamber is cased with fine limestone painted to imi¬ 
tate granite. 19 From the middle of the Fourth Dynasty 
onward, cased burial chambers gradually disappear, and 
in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties only in very large tombs 
are such chambers occasionally cased with white lime¬ 
stone. 2,0 The only sculpture associated with these tombs 
was the reserve head, which was set up in the substruc¬ 
ture (see “Reserve Heads” by Catharine H. Roehrig in 
this catalogue)/ 1 

The high quality of the relief carving and painting of 
the slab stelae has led to the supposition that these objects, 
issued from royal workshops, were distributed by the 
king as marks of ownership or assignment during the life¬ 
times of the recipients/ 2 It seems more probable, how¬ 
ever, that the stelae were made at various times during 
Khufu’s reign, most likely once the owners died, in order 
to provide for the basic requirements of the mortuary 
cult when the tomb remained unfinished (without a 
casing, a stone chapel, and a false door). This theory 
accounts for the many epigraphic and iconographic vari¬ 
ations the stelae display despite their uniformity in other 
respects/ 3 It also accords with the fact that most tombs 
were furnished with only mud-brick chapels that could 
not have survived long and certainly did not fulfill the 
initial aims of the builders. When the owner was buried, 
building activities usually ceased or were reduced to a 
minimum/ 4 the relatives contented themselves with 
preparing a place of worship simpler than originally 
intended, and the royal workshops contributed the slab 
stela as a gift. (For a somewhat different interpretation, 
see “Excavating the Old Kingdom” by Peter Der Manuelian 
in this catalogue.) 

Archaeological evidence shows that in several instances 
either the tomb owner’s family or the king’s office of 
works completed a core mastaba that had a mud-brick 
chapel by replacing the latter with a stone chapel with a 
false door and adding a stone casing. These alterations 


clearly indicate that the tomb as it was previously con¬ 
stituted did not embody the form of the funerary monu¬ 
ment the owner desired/ 5 In some mastabas the remains 
of the old mud-brick chapel were preserved underneath 
the additional stone construction/ 6 and in four of them 
slab stelae have been found behind the stone wall, appar¬ 
ently having been left in place and hidden when the new 
chapel was built/ 7 

Reconstructions of this kind, which probably took 
place during the reign of Khufu or shortly thereafter, did 
not much alter the form of the mastabas. However, other 
alterations pursued at the same time and later had con¬ 
siderable impact on the size and layout of the tombs. 
Three methods of changing the original design can be 
distinguished in the monuments of the Western Cemetery. 
The first left the core of the mastaba intact and added 
new structures to the existing one. The second broke a 
hole in the existing core or removed part of the existing 
mastaba and built a chapel in the new space created 
(fig. 15f). Although this procedure seriously interfered 
with the original structure, it was undertaken in a con¬ 
siderable number of tombs/ 8 the earliest of which are 
the huge twin mastabas in G 7000/ 9 The third method, 
which seems to have developed from the second, did not 
modify an existing structure but rather created a new 
design in which the chapel was built within a space left 
inside the core. This last procedure was used in the tombs 
surrounding the nucleus cemeteries and can be dated to 
the reigns of Khafre and Menkaure. 30 

The first method allowed different kinds of alteration 
to the form of the tomb, which can be observed in the 
archaeological remains (fig. 15). The simplest variation, 
visible in the tomb of Nefer (G 2110) (fig. 15c), involved 
setting up two false doors in the east facade and adding 
a stone chapel around the main false door. 31 A more 
complicated alteration, undertaken in the tomb of Ka- 
ni-nisut I, from the end of the Fourth Dynasty (G 2155) 
(fig. 15d), not only introduced a casing but also extended 
the mastaba core to the south by building a new structure 
that contained the offering chamber and a serdab behind 
the south false door. 32 A third variation incorporated a 
chapel or offering place in the mass by constructing it 
within masonry that was added to the entire east side 
of the original core (fig. 15e). 33 An impressive example of 
such an enlargement is the monumental mastaba of 
Hemiunu (G 4000) (fig. 15a). 34 In the east facade of the 
original core of this tomb two holes were broken out and 
reconstructed as serdabs, the north one containing the 
owner’s splendid statue (fig. 15b; cat. no. 44). A long, 
narrow corridor with two false doors in its west wall and 
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Fig. 15. Types of mastabas in the Western Cemetery, Giza. Drawing by Liza Majerus, (a, b) after Junker 192.9, figs. 18, 20, pi. 21a; 
(c) after Reisner 1942, plan of cemetery G 2100; (d) after Junker 1934, fig. 12; (e) after Reisner 1942, plan of cemetery G 1200; 

(f) after Junker 1938, fig. 2 6 


an entrance at its south end was erected in the new 
masonry. A small mud-brick structure was placed in 
front of the entrance to the corridor. 

These procedures all increased the size of the tomb 
and added a chapel inside the new structure. A fourth 
not only accomplished these same alterations but also 
changed the original purpose of the tomb. All tombs of 
the nucleus cemeteries were built as one-shaft mastabas 
that served as resting places for one person. 35 However, 
in the Western Cemetery six mastaba cores 36 were enlarged 


by the addition of masonry that includes a shaft for a 
second burial (fig. ije). Because these tombs were des¬ 
tined to be cased, nothing in their final forms would have 
revealed that in each, two substructures are incorporated 
under one superstructure. Each single tomb had become 
a two-shaft mastaba. 

All of these alterations clearly served to accomplish one 
intention of the tomb owners: to move the offering room, 
in one way or another, into the core of the superstructure. 
Another goal, the creation of a second burial place in the 
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substructure, probably for the owner’s wife or a near rela¬ 
tive, was less frequently attempted, but its realization had 
major consequences for the development of tomb building. 

The few epigraphic remains from slab stelae in the 
core cemeteries show that most tombs were owned by 
men and only a small percentage can safely be assigned to 
women. 37 The sex of tomb owners is sometimes deduced 
not from the epigraphic traces but from the reserve heads 
found in the substructures (cat. nos. 46-49). 38 However, 
identifications made in this manner are controversial: for 
example, although the owner of G 1203 is beyond doubt 
a man named Ka-nefer, the head found in his tomb is 
considered by some scholars to represent his wife. 39 The 
identification of a head as female in a tomb owned by a 
male might seem to be merely a case of confusion caused 
by subjective mis judgment regarding the sex of the per¬ 
son represented if archaeological evidence did not point 
in another direction: two reserve heads, one male and 
one female, have been found in the substructures of each 
of two mastabas (G 4140 and G 4440), 40 indicating that 
both a man and a woman may have been buried in each 
(but see “Reserve Heads” by Catharine H. Roehrig in 
this catalogue)—and by extension that the head in Ka- 
nefer’s tomb, if female, is a representation of a woman 
who was interred with him. This evidence suggests that 
perhaps women were occasionally, but not necessarily as 
a rule, buried with their husbands in the husband’s 
mastaba. 43 If this was indeed the case, it would account 
for the small number of women’s tombs found in the 
nucleus cemeteries. 

Yet two mastabas in the Western Cemetery, G 1225 
and G 4140, belonging to the titular princesses Nefret- 
iabet and Meret-ites, 42 demonstrate that generalizations 
should not be too strictly applied regarding the gender 
and relative importance of tomb owners and those who 
were buried with them. Each mastaba was augmented 
by an annex containing a second shaft (fig. 15c), rais¬ 
ing questions about the ownership of these additional 
burial places. 43 Since women were laid to rest in the orig¬ 
inal substructures, the secondary shafts must certainly 
have been intended for their husbands or offspring and 
clearly, then, it would be rash to argue that women’s 
burials were less important than or subordinate to those 
of their male counterparts. 44 

A somewhat different picture of tomb building, 
although quite enlightening in this matter, is offered in 
cemetery G 7000, to the east of Khufu’s pyramid, where 
the royal children were buried (fig. 13). 45 In this part of 
the necropolis twelve mastaba cores that are larger than 
those in the Western Cemetery were originally erected 


and arranged in three rows, each of which contains four 
tombs. 46 Nothing is known about the initial intentions 
regarding the finishing of these structures or the forms 
of their offering places. It is obvious, however, that the 
cores were planned as one-shaft mastabas and had not 
been assigned to specific owners. 47 During the later part 
of Khufu’s reign these twelve cores were converted into 
long twin mastabas (fig. 13). 48 The cores of the mastabas 
in the two northern rows were joined in four pairs, while 
each of the southern cores received an extension. In each 
core a recess was broken and a chapel with a false door 
and relief decoration was built. 49 Most of the structures 
were cased and received additional buildings of mud 
bricks. 50 These changes created more burial places, for 
the original twelve tombs for twelve individuals were 
converted into eight tombs, which, however, served as 
resting places for eight couples, that is, sixteen people. 51 

In the second half of the Fourth Dynasty, probably by 
the later part of Khafre’s reign, a new type of tomb 
appeared at Giza. This was the rock-cut tomb, 52 which 
became especially popular during the second half of the 
Old Kingdom. 53 As the name implies, these funerary 
monuments are set apart by one main feature: their cult 
chambers are hewed vertically into the walls of aban¬ 
doned quarries. From one of the upper cult chambers the 
burial shaft is driven down into the burial chamber 
below, and although both parts are completely cut into 
the rock, they are distinguished as superstructure and 
substructure. The upper section, then, is not a real super¬ 
structure like a mastaba, and, indeed, in numerous exam¬ 
ples in the necropolis at Giza the tomb owner had a 
dummy mastaba (lacking the shaft leading into the bur¬ 
ial chamber) erected atop the cliff, directly above the 
rock chapel. 54 

The oldest rock-cut tombs belonged to Khafre’s 
queens and their offspring; their rock-cut chapels are 
considerably larger than earlier stone chapels of mastabas, 
for they contain at least two rooms, and these are bigger 
than the chambers in the mastabas that preceded them. 
They show a concomitant increase in wall space avail¬ 
able for decoration 55 and were adorned in their interiors 
with a new type of statuary: nearly lifesize figures of the 
tomb owner, sometimes accompanied by smaller repre¬ 
sentations of relatives, cut into the nummulitic limestone 
walls of the rock chapels. 56 These figures did not replace 
the other statues commonly found in mastabas, either free¬ 
standing, in serdabs, or in niches closed with wood doors 
(see “Old Kingdom Statues in Their Architectural Setting” 
by Dieter Arnold in this catalogue). Rather they appeared 
exclusively in rock-cut monuments, representing an 
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addition to the repertory of sculptural depictions of the 
tomb owner, 57 and remained in use until the end of the 
Old Kingdom. 58 

In the middle of the Fifth Dynasty, during the reigns of 
Neferirkare and Niuserre, major changes took place in 
the building of private tombs. Wealthy Egyptians did not 
content themselves with the simple mastabas considered 
adequate in the previous dynasty but started to erect 
funerary monuments of impressive size that featured 
multiroomed superstructures. 59 Among the most out¬ 
standing tombs of this kind, and one that certainly marks 
a turning point in tomb building, is the funerary complex 
of Ptah-shepses at Abusir (fig. 16). His tomb is the largest 
private funerary monument built in the Old Kingdom 
and also a nonroyal structure that displays architectonic 
features derived from royal pyramid complexes. As 
Overseer of All Construction Projects and married to a 
daughter of King Niuserre, Ptah-shepses had a remark¬ 
able career, to which the growth of his tomb attests. His 
monument was originally the usual mastaba consisting of 
the few rooms necessary for the mortuary cult and a bur¬ 
ial chamber (fig. 16). 60 However, in the course of the sec¬ 
ond and third building stages the initial mastaba was 
enhanced with a structure to the east containing a chapel 
with three niches for statues and additional rooms. 
Access to this complex was provided by a portico with 
two six-stemmed lotus columns made of high-quality 
limestone. This entrance soon fell into disuse, when the 
second enlargement was executed and a new and larger 
one was constructed farther to the east. The new portico 
was equipped with a pair of eight-stemmed lotus columns, 
also of fine limestone, reaching a height of 6 meters. A 
courtyard with twenty pillars and a complex of rooms 
were built to the south, and added to the southwest were 
a set of magazine rooms as well as a unique large boat¬ 
shaped room that probably housed two large wood 
boats. 61 In its final form the vast monument attained a 
size of 80 by 107 meters (whereas the grand tomb com¬ 
plex of Mereruka from the Sixth Dynasty [fig. 17] mea¬ 
sures a mere 48 by 81 meters). The rooms were adorned 
with numerous colored reliefs depicting a variety of 
scenes, only a small portion of which remain in place, 62, 
and numerous statues of different sizes and materials 
were set up throughout the structure. 63 

Ptah-shepses’ complex without doubt inspired other 
tomb owners to build similar elaborate monuments, 
none of which, however, succeeded in surpassing his 
impressive example. Thus the architectural features of 
Ptah-shepses’ tomb are significant and merit discussion 
both because many reflect royal prototypes and because 


a number were adopted by various private tomb owners 
for generations to come. Even the initial mastaba shows 
details that imitate or at least paraphrase features of 
royal buildings. The room to the south with a staircase 
leading to the roof of the monument, for example, follows 
models from the valley and pyramid temples and, more¬ 
over, inspired copies in numerous private tombs of later 
times, such as those of Nebet, Idut, Mereruka, Ka-gemni 
(fig. 17), Ankh-ma-hor, and Nefer-seshem-re. 64 The func¬ 
tion of this staircase is by no means clear. One argument 
holds that the coffin with the mummy was dragged up 
the staircase to the roof, from which it was lowered into 
the burial chamber. 65 Since the entrance corridor or shaft 
into the substructure in some tombs with staircases— 
including those of Ptah-shepses himself and Mereruka—is 
situated in a special room within the superstructure, this 
explanation is not completely convincing and the issue 
remains open. 

Also in Ptah-shepses’ original mastaba are two large 
offering rooms, one to the south belonging to Ptah- 
shepses himself and one to the north belonging to his 
wife; both are oriented east-west, and each was once 
equipped with an altar placed in front of a huge false 
door in the west wall and a stone bench set up along 
the north wall. This kind of chamber is first observed 
in the pyramid temple of Sahure, the second king of the 
Fifth Dynasty, and prevailed in royal architecture until 
the Twelfth Dynasty, where it is relatively well preserved 
in the pyramid temple of Senwosret I at Lisht. 66 The ear¬ 
liest nonroyal example discovered may be the offering 
room in the mastaba of Persen at Saqqara (D 45), dating 
to the time of Sahure. 67 The type continues to appear in 
most of the large multiroomed mastabas of the latter part 
of the Fifth Dynasty and of the Sixth Dynasty and dis¬ 
plays a standard form of decoration. 68 While the west 
wall is almost entirely occupied by the false door, the east 
wall shows scenes of butchering of meat in the lower 
registers and offering bearers and piles of food offer¬ 
ings in its upper portions. The north and south walls 
depict offering bearers marching toward the tomb 
owner, who is shown seated in front of a table and 
receiving their goods. 69 

The most impressive architectural feature in Ptah- 
shepses’ tomb is without doubt the roof of the sarcoph¬ 
agus chamber, which, however, was certainly not visible 
once the mastaba was finished and is of a type that was 
not adopted in any of the later private tombs. A saddle 
roof consisting of four pairs of huge monolithic lime¬ 
stone blocks like those used in the royal pyramids of the 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, this element presents clear 
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Fig. 17. Tombs of Ti, Ka- 
gemni, and Mereruka with 
his wife and son, Saqqara. 
Drawing by Liza Majerus 
after Bissing 1905, pi. 1; 
Firth and Gunn 1926, 
pi. 51; and Duell 1938, 
plan opp. pi. 2 


































































































































































evidence that Ptah-shepses was familiar with the building 
techniques used in the pyramids of his era. 70 

With their pairs of limestone lotus columns, the 
entrance porticoes of the second and third building stages 
of Ptah-shepses’ complex are even more exceptional than 
the roof of his sarcophagus chamber. Indeed the columns 
are a unique invention, unparalleled in both earlier and 
later monuments. Although kings employed columns 
made of granite in their pyramid temples during the Fifth 
Dynasty, they were either papyriform (those of Niuserre) 
or, more often, palmiform (those of Sahure, Djedkare- 
Isesi, and Unis), whereas any lotus examples that appeared 
in their buildings were wood. 71 Only sporadically were 
stone columns used in porticoes of later mastabas, 72 and 
these never display a specific type of plant 73 but rather 
show the simple and undecorated stem column that 
was introduced in the side entrances to Sahure’s pyra¬ 
mid complex. 74 

A chapel with three niches, which is placed on a level 
higher than other chambers in the superstructure and 
reached by small staircases, was one of the most impor¬ 
tant places of worship in Ptah-shepses’ tomb. 75 Lifesize 
statues representing Ptah-shepses must have been put in 
these niches, hidden behind the narrow two-leaved wood 
doors that fronted them. 76 Ptah-shepses found royal 
precedents for this type of chapel. In royal precincts five 
niches became the norm for kings, at the very beginning 
of the Fifth Dynasty, in the pyramid temple of Userkaf, 
marking the west end of the outer temple (see “Pyramids 
and Their Temples” by Audran Labrousse in this cata¬ 
logue). 77 Such chapels with three niches seem to have 
been the standard in the pyramid temples of queens in 
the Sixth Dynasty 78 but only very rarely were incorpo¬ 
rated in mastabas, 79 

Ptah-shepses’ pillared courtyard, which measures 18.4 
by 17.6 meters, must be regarded as a copy of earlier 
royal examples, which date from the Fourth Dynasty 
through the time of Userkaf. At Abusir the kings adorned 
their pyramid courts with columns. Pillared courts are 
also a typical feature of pyramid temples belonging to 
queens of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. 80 They remain 
important—although in much smaller form—in large 
private tombs, such as those of Ti, Ptah-hotep I, Akhti- 
hotep, Ka-gemni, Mereruka, and Khentika-Ikhekhi 
(fig. 17), until the middle of the Sixth Dynasty; they reap¬ 
pear, moreover, at the beginning of the Twelfth Dynasty in 
the small tombs of Ihy and Hetep at Saqqara. 8j 

We know that the walls of Ptah-shepses’ court were 
once decorated with reliefs but not whether statues of 
him were set up there as well. The existence of a huge 


altar 82 in this impressive place indicates its function as 
the area in which offerings were presented and ritually 
cleaned before they were used in the mortuary cult. 83 

The many magazine rooms and their arrangement, set 
symmetrically along one side of a narrow corridor, are 
also clearly inspired by the model of royal pyramid tem¬ 
ples, for such complexes did not exist in earlier private 
tombs, where only one or two chambers, if any, served as 
storerooms. Multiroomed magazine complexes are found 
in numerous mastabas of the second half of the Fifth 
Dynasty and of the entire Sixth Dynasty, some of which— 
for example, the tombs of Mereruka and Khentika- 
Ikhekhi and the queens Nebet and Khenut—contained 
rooms with two floor levels. 84 

Multiroomed mastabas following the model of Ptah- 
shepses’ monument—albeit in much smaller versions— 
became the prevalent form of funerary architecture for 
the upper class, while simpler tombs continued to serve 
individuals with fewer economic resources. None of the 
large mastabas are precisely alike, but all display more or 
less similar elements: entrance porticoes, pillared halls, 
complexes of magazines, serdabs, niches for statues, the 
east-west-oriented offering room with a huge false door. 
All share an increase in the number of rooms and, con¬ 
sequently, an increase in the wall space available for dec¬ 
oration, one of the main features that distinguish them 
from the tombs of previous periods. The massive mastaba 
above the substructure of earlier days was transformed 
into a superstructure that is a multiroomed cult complex in 
which hardly any solid masonry remains, as exemplified, 
for instance, in the tombs of Mereruka and Ka-gemni. 

These architectural changes are reflections of a grad¬ 
ual development of funerary practices and the concept 
of the afterworld. The tomb in its new form was no 
longer regarded as a house of the dead but had instead 
become a monument or temple for the veneration of the 
deceased. The inclusion in the superstructure of an increas¬ 
ing number of reliefs and inscriptions—the latter stressing 
the tomb owner’s deeds and personal achievements 85 —and 
the growing use of statues set up to confront the visitor 
(fig. 1 6 ) indicate that the offering room with the false 
door was now a secondary feature. How strong was the 
shift of meaning and priorities within the tomb complex 
is also revealed by a significant invention: the decorated 
burial chamber, which appeared at the very end of the 
Fifth Dynasty or, more likely, at the beginning of the 
Sixth. 86 Indeed, the subjects treated in these decorations 
are lists and depictions of offerings, demonstrating that 
the deceased’s welfare in the afterlife had become a con¬ 
cern centered in the burial chamber rather than in 
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the superstructure. Thus, two threads are discernible in the 
development of the multiroomed tombs of the later Old 
Kingdom: the first, and probably the more important, 
being the transformation of the superstructure into the 
locus of worship of the deceased as a venerable person, 
and the second the confinement to the offering room and 
the sarcophagus chamber of the mortuary cult and pro¬ 
visioning for the dead in the afterlife. 


1. The Arabic term mastaba , or “bench,” was applied by Egyptians 
to the rectangular benchlike form of the superstructure of these 
Old Kingdom tombs. In modern Egyptological usage the word 
commonly denotes the entire tomb, that is, both the substruc¬ 
ture and the superstructure, although it correctly refers only to 
the upper part. That the narrower meaning is appropriate is 
borne out by the existence of numerous tombs that consist of 
a rock-cut chapel, a subterranean burial place, and a mastaba 
added as a superstructure on top of the rock-cut chapel (see 

p. 32 of this essay), indicating that it was considered a distinct, 
separate entity. 

2. The tomb of Ruabu (QS 2302), for example, consists of 
twenty-seven rooms, among which a bedroom, a bathroom, 
and a lavatory can clearly be distinguished (Quibell 1923, 
pp. nf., pi. 30). On the idea of living in the tomb, see Scharff 
1947; and Bolshakov 1997, pp. 28ff. 

3. Kaiser 1982, pp. 256ff., fig. 13; Kaiser 1985, pp. 25-38. 

4. Quibell 1913. 

5. Wood 1978, pp. 9-24. 

6. The building stages of this tomb are still insufficiently investi¬ 
gated and documented. Because Hesi-re’s monument is unique 
in the context of the few other known mastabas of the late 
Third Dynasty, it is difficult to make a clear presentation of 
tomb development in this epoch based on its example. 

7. Reisner 1942, pp. 5 b 

8. See Reisner 1936, pp. i84ff., 2i9ff.; Saad 1947; Saad 1951; 
Wood 1987, pp. 59-77; and D. Arnold 1994, pp. 246b 

9. Petrie 1892, pp. 11-20, pis. 1, 6, 7; Petrie, Mackay, and 
Wainwright, 1910, pp. 3-5, pis. 10, 12, 20/4-6; Reisner 1936, 
pp. 2o6ff., 234b 

10. Stadelmann et al. 1993, pp. 268-90; Alexanian 1995, 
pp. 1-18. 

11. Alexanian in Stadelmann et al. 1993, pp. 278-81, fig. 12; 
Alexanian 1995, pp. 3 ff., fig. 1. 

12. The name derives from a suburb of Cairo located about eight 
miles to the east of the pyramids. For the area enclosing the 
pyramids and tombs, see Zivie 1974, pp. 53ff.; and Zivie 
1976, pp. if., 15 n. 2. 

13. Reisner (1942, pp. 13b, 66ff.) numbered these initial cemeteries 
G 1200, G 2100, G 4000, and G 7000 and called them “nucleus 
cemeteries,” since they form the oldest parts of the necropolis. 

14. Junker 1929, pp. 82fb; Reisner 1942, pp. 56ff., 6iff. 

15. Reisner and Fisher 1914, pp. 232ff.; Junker 1929, pp. 14ff., 
75fh, 82ff.; Reisner 1942, pp. 39ff., 177b 

16. Only seventeen of the sixty-three mastabas in the Western 
Cemetery had casings, and many of these were left unfinished. 
Six of the eight huge twin mastabas in the Eastern Cemetery 
were cased. In many instances the casing was added after the 
original core of the mastaba had undergone considerable 
alteration and enlargement (see text below); thus, it is necessary 


to distinguish between the time the casing was executed and 
the time the core was erected. 

17. Reisner 1936, pp. 262-78. 

18. Barta 1998, pp. 65-75. 

19. Junker 1929, pp. 47b, 96 (tombs G 4150, G 4160, G 4360, 

G 4450, G 4560). 

20. See the tomb of Ra-wer in the Central Field at Giza (no num¬ 
ber) from the Fifth Dynasty (Hassan 1932, p. 30). 

21. Although most reserve heads have been found in burial cham¬ 
bers and shafts, the original position of these superb works 
of art is still a matter of debate. Lacovara (1997, pp. 28-36) 
correctly questions Junker’s theory (1929, pp. 57-61, pi. 10) 
that they were placed in the horizontal passage between the 
bottom of the shaft and the burial chamber. 

22. Junker 1929, pp. 17, 36b; Reisner 1942, pp. 64, 79. Smith 
(1949, p. 159) remarks that they were “given to certain per¬ 
sons for the decoration of their mastabas by the king as a 
mark of royal favour. ” 

23. Barta 1963, pp. 4iff., 56; Der Manuelian 1998a, pp. 115-34. 

24. A similar situation existed in the royal pyramid complexes: as 
soon as the king was buried, the parts of the monument 
needed for establishing the royal mortuary cult and guarantee¬ 
ing the sovereign’s afterlife were constructed, often with poor 
materials (wood and mud bricks), while the rest remained 
unfinished. No pyramid of the Old Kingdom is known to have 
been completed by a ruler’s successor as initially intended. 

25. Although Junker (1928, pp. 9fb; 1929, pp. 14, 35, 75ff.; 

1 955, pp. 3 iff.) always understood that these tombs should 
have been given casings and false doors, he explained that 
their seemingly unfinished state was the form of the private 
funerary monument intended during the reign of Khufu. He 
designated this type of mastaba the “normal mastaba” (Nor- 
malmastaba) and regarded every change and addition in the 
architecture of the prototype as a deviation from the original 
concept. Haeny (1973, pp. j 53-59) has shown, however, that 
Junker’s reconstruction of the Normalmastaba is not sustained 
by the archaeological evidence. For the most recent treatment 
of this question in connection with the slab stelae, see Der 
Manuelian 1998a. 

26. Reisner and Fisher 1914, pp. 234!.; Reisner 1942, p. 427, 

%. Z43. 

27. G 4150 (Iunu): Junker 1929, p. 173, pi. 26; Junker 1955, p. 53; 
G 1201 (Wep-em-nefret), G 1223 (Ka-em-ah), and G 1225 
(Nefret-iabet): Reisner and Fisher 1914, pp. 234b; Reisner 
1942, pp. 64, 38 5b, 399, 403, pi. nb-d. Some Egyptologists 
believe that the slab stelae were hidden in response to an order 
by the king that curtailed or forbade the practice of any funer¬ 
ary cult by private individuals (Shoukry 1951, pp. 3iff.; Helck 
1981, p. 54; Helck 1986, p. 20). That a number of private 
tombs had casings, false doors, and stone chapels added to 
them clearly shows that this explanation is incorrect and 
that there could not have been any such royal order. Con¬ 
cerning private sculpture under Khufu, see Russmann 1995b, 
p. 11 8. 

28. G 2130, G 2140, G 2150, G 4710, G 5010, G II S, G III S, 

G VI S. 

29. Reisner 1942, p. 72. In some tombs, such as that of Seshem- 
nefer III (G 5170), sufficient superstructure was removed to 
allow the erection not only of an offering place but also of 
other cult chambers. See Junker 1938, p. 193, fig. 36. 

30. Reisner 1942, pp. 69b, 81 f. 

3 1. Ibid., pp. 422b, fig. 109. Similar reconstructions can be found 
in the tombs of Akhi (G 4750; Junker 1929, pp. 234ff., fig. 55) 
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and of Snefru-seneb (G 4240; Reisner 1942, p. 465, fig. no, 
map of cemetery 4000). 

32. Tomb G 2155 = G 4780; see Junker 1934, PP- %• I2 *; 

and Reisner 1942, pp. 446f. 

33. See G 1201 and G 2210, both left unfinished, and G 1201, 
completed in mud bricks (Reisner 1942, pp. 385k, 433). 

34. Junker 1929, pp. I32ff., figs. 18-20, pis. 15, 16,18. 

35. One of the few early exceptions is the mastaba of Hemiunu 
(G 4000), with two substructures, the southern one of which 
was excavated later and left unfinished (ibid., pp. 141-45, 
fig. 18). 

36. G 1223, G 1225, G 1227, G 1233, G 4140, G 4150. In all 
cases the addition was built on the north side of the mastaba. 

37. Of the sixty-three mastabas in the nucleus cemeteries only eight 
can be assigned to women, while twenty-six clearly belonged 
to men. The inequality is obvious even though the considerable 
number of remaining tombs cannot be taken into account, as 
they are anonymous (either because they were never occupied 
or because the names of their owners are lost). Moreover, only 
about 15 percent of false doors executed throughout the entire 
Old Kingdom are known to have belonged exclusively to 
women. See Wiebach 1981, pp. 227, 255, n. 200. 

38. Tefnin 1991, pp. 41-52, 97-129. 

39. Smith 1949, p. 26 (21), pi. 9b. There is also uncertainty regard¬ 
ing the sex of the individuals represented in heads from G 4340, 
G 4350, G 4540, and G 4560; see Junker 1929, pp. 64f.; 
Tefnin 1991, pp. 64ff., 104, 114, 122, 127; and Junge 1995, 
pp. i05ff. 

40. Reisner 1915, pp. 30k, figs. 5-7, 10; Reisner 1942, p. 462, 
pis. 46c,d, 52a,b, p. 477, pis. 49c, 54a,b. 

41. Reisner and Fisher 1914, p. 240; Junker 1929, p. 38. It is pos¬ 
sible, of course, that at least the second reserve heads in tombs 
G 4140 and G 4440 were placed there randomly, after they 
had been stolen from their original sites in other burial cham¬ 
bers, in which case serious doubts would be raised about the 
original locations of all the other heads found in burial cham¬ 
bers; if, however, they were left there deliberately, the only rea¬ 
sonable explanation for their pairing would be that they 
represent men and women who were buried together. Yet in no 
burial chamber have the fragments of more than one limestone 
sarcophagus been found, which indicates that second burials 
must have been carried out in wood coffins. Fragments of both 
wood and stone have been discovered in a number of burial 
chambers—the usual explanation for this being that the wood 
coffins were put inside the stone sarcophagi (Junker 1929, 

pp. 45, 54, 190, 233k, 247). 

42. Reisner 1942, pp. 460ft., 403ft. The simple forms of the 
women’s titles do not give any clue as to whether or not they 
were descendants of the king. Since no direct offspring of Khufu 
were buried in the Western Cemetery, it has been deduced that 
Nefret-iabet and Meret-ites are merely honorary princesses. See 
Schmitz 1976, pp. 123, 127k, 133; and Ziegler 1990b, p. 188. 

43. Shaft G 1225-annex A has been completely plundered (Reis¬ 
ner 1942b, p. 405, fig. 230). 

44. See ibid., p. 285; this assumption is refuted not only by these 
two tombs but also by a number of others. 

45. Ibid., pp. 72ff., 8of. 

46. Ibid., pp. 59, 72. 

47. Ibid., pp. 52, 72. No complete slab stelae or fragments thereof 
were found in this part of the necropolis. 

48. Ibid., pp. 72k, 8of., 296. 

49. These were of the so-called L-shaped chapel type, which 
became standard at Giza during the Fourth Dynasty (ibid., 


pp. 183, 187-211), whereas the so-called cruciform chapels 
were prevalent at Saqqara into the Fifth Dynasty (ibid., 
pp. 302ff.). 

50. The casing was not executed or was left unfinished on the 
three eastern mastabas in the southern row (ibid., pp. 72k). 

51. The two shafts of the mastabas in the southern row are both 
in the original cores rather than in the extensions. Thus the 
original cores are of the two-shaft type but in their finished 
form are twin mastabas, for example, G 7130/40 (ibid., 

pp. 54, 298). The twin mastaba was not an invention of the 
Fourth Dynasty but was introduced in the Third Dynasty with 
the clear intention of joining the burial places of a man and a 
woman under one superstructure. Third Dynasty tombs of this 
type are found mainly at Saqqara and also in Nag el-Deir and 
Beit Khallaf (Reisner 1936, pp. 285ff.). The tombs of Kha- 
bau-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hotep (FS 3073) at Saqqara and 
of Nefer-maat and Itet (M 16) at Meidum, in which the rela¬ 
tionship between husband and wife is corroborated by inscrip¬ 
tions, are the most famous (the other known examples are 
anonymous). 

52. Reisner (1942, p. 219) and Smith (1949, p. 166) dated the first 
appearance of the earliest rock-cut tombs to the reign of 
Menkaure; however, their findings must be corrected in view 
of the fact that certain of Khafre’s queens and sons owned 
some of these monuments. 

53. Reisner 1942, pp. 219-47, 300k The most important sites 
with large rock-cut tombs are located in the provinces and 
date to the later part of the Old Kingdom: see Brunner 1936; 
Steckeweh 1936; Vandier 1954, pp. 293ff.; Kanawati 1980-92; 
El-Khouli and Kanawati 1989; El-Khouli and Kanawati 1990; 
Kanawati 1993; and Kanawati and McFarlane 1993. 

54. See Reisner 1942, p. 219, for the tombs of Khuen-re in the 
Menkaure quarry (MQ 1), Mer-si-ankh III in cemetery 7000 
(G 7530/40), and Rekhetre in the Central Field (no number). 

55. Ibid., pp. 247, 300k, 346-70; Harpur 1987, pp. 104-6. 

56. See the tomb of Queen Mer-si-ankh III, from the time of Shep- 
seskaf (Dunham and Simpson 1974, pis. 6, 8,9a,b, nb-d) and 
the late Fifth Dynasty tomb of Ka-kher-ptah (Kendall 1981). 

57. Brunner 1936, pp. 16k; Flassan 1944, pp. 45-50; Shoukry 
I 95 I > PP- 2.38-55; Rzepka 1995, pp. 227-36. 

58. Shoukry 1951, pp. 248-55. 

59. Harpur 1987, pp. io6f. 

60. For similar types of mastabas at Abusir, see Borchardt 1907, 
pp. 25-32, 109-34. 

61. Verner 1992a, pp. 58ff.; Verner 1992b, pp. 599k A similar 
although smaller installation for boats is encountered in the 
tomb of Ka-gemni at Saqqara (fig. 17; Firth and Gunn 1926, 
p. 21, pi. 51). 

62. Verner 1986a. The number of fragments no longer in situ is 
estimated at about ten thousand (Rochholz 1994b, p. 261, 
n. 10). Concerning some of the scenes depicted, see Vachala 
1992, pp. 109-11; Vachala 1995, pp. 105-8; and Vachala and 
Faltings 1995, pp. 281-86. 

63. It is estimated that about forty sculptures made of limestone, 
calcite (Egyptian alabaster), quartzite, granite, gneiss, and 
basalt were once present; see Rochholz 1994b, pp. 259-73; 
Verner 1994a, p. 187; and Patockova 1998, pp. 227-33. The 
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of Kawab in cemetery 7000 (G 7110/20, time of Khufu), which 
probably housed ten to twenty statues (Simpson 1978, p. 7) 
and the tomb complex of Ba-baef in the Western Cemetery 
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(G 5230, end of Fourth Dynasty), where between thirty and 
fifty sculptures are estimated to have been installed (see cat. 
no. 87; Smith 1949, pp. 46, 50). In the large late Fourth 
or Fifth Dynasty mortuary complex of Ra-wer at Giza twenty- 
five serdabs and twenty statue niches were built (Hassan 1932, 
pp. 1, 4-38; Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 267ff.). 

64. See, for instance, Munro 1993, pp. 43b, 82b, foldout 2; 
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65. Badawy 1978, p. 12. 
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OLD KINGDOM STATUES 

IN THEIR 

ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 

DIETER ARNOLD 


R arely conceived as an integral part of architec¬ 
ture, Old Kingdom statuary had a powerful but 
secluded existence. Statues were considered to 
be repositories for the living ka, the actual life 
force of gods, kings, and human beings. The ka of these 
entities could inhabit any number of statues at one time. 1 
The statues were powerful and dangerous but also vul¬ 
nerable and dependent on ritual treatment for survival. 
They needed, first of all, protection from climatic and 
human damage and were therefore sheltered, with the 
degree of seclusion and the kind of housing varying con¬ 
siderably. But statues—especially those representing the 
king—were also the recipients of complex rituals 2 and 
for that reason needed to be accessible to the officiating 
priests. The standard emplacement of such images was a 
wood or stone naos with wood doors. Early examples of 
images receiving a daily cult are known from the statue- 
cult temple of Snefru at Dahshur (fig. 48). 3 This temple 
housed a row of six chapels built against its rear wall; 
each contained a statue of the ruler, expressing an aspect 
of Egyptian kingship. A more advanced version of such 
multiple statue-shrines appeared later in the pyramid 
temples of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, where five 
shrines were set up at the entrance to the rear part of 
the temple to accommodate royal cult figures (fig. 57). 
These statue shrines sat on a flat platform and had 
wood doors. 

The Fourth Dynasty pyramid temple of King Khafre 
had a different arrangement of chapels. A row of five 
chapels, each of which measured 10.5 meters deep and 
1.5 meters wide, was placed behind the temple court. The 
narrow elongated shape of the chapels suggests that they 
housed wood boats that carried royal images and were 


similar to the divine ships in New Kingdom and Late 
Period temples. 4 

Some nonroyal statue-cult shrines in Old Kingdom 
tombs were apparently imitations of the royal proto¬ 
types. A statue-cult temple was added to the original 
structure of the mastaba of Ptah-shepses at Abusir (time 
of Niuserre) (fig. 16). 5 It contained a row of three shrines 
raised on a platform. This private statue-cult temple 
clearly reflected the multiple-shrine disposition of a 
divine or royal temple. 6 

An example of a statue niche is found in the north 
wall of the pillared hall of Mereruka’s mastaba at 
Saqqara (time of Teti) (fig. 17). Four steps lead to an altar 
behind which the statue niche opens 1.20 meters above¬ 
ground (fig. 18). The majestic lifesize statue of Mereruka 
steps forward from the niche, ready to reenter life. 7 

In addition to the cult images in chapels, Old King¬ 
dom royal temples housed large numbers of freestand¬ 
ing statues and statue groups. The valley temple of 
Khafre contains a monumental pillared hall on a T- 
shaped ground plan. 8 There twenty-three lifesize seated 
figures of the king were arranged along the interior walls 
in groups of three, seven, three, seven, and three (fig. 19). 
Many smaller figures of the king were placed among 
them. It is not known whether the valley temple was built 
to accommodate these statues or whether it was a multi¬ 
purpose structure, which housed the statues but also had 
other functions. The use of the valley temple as the royal 
embalming place has been disputed. 9 

The valley temple of Menkaure at Giza would also 
have contained a great number of statues, but it 
remained unfinished (figs. 85, 86). Some of the statues 
(cat. nos. 67, 68) were delivered and stored in the 


The Great Sphinx, Giza 
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Fig. 18. Statue niche, mastaba of Mereruka, Saqqara Fig. 19. Reconstruction of interior, valley temple of Khafre, Giza. 

From Flolscher 1912 (pi. 5) 



unfinished building. 10 These works included many types 
of royal statues, six or more being triads (cat. no. 68), 
which showed the king with the goddess Hathor and 
a representative deity of Upper Egyptian nomes. 11 
Nothing is known about the intended emplacement of 
these statues. 12 

The statues of the king in the valley temple of Khafre 
might have been participants in specific royal rituals. 13 
The Menkaure triads appear to have evoked a primordial 
historic-religious situation. The figure of Hathor accom¬ 
panying the king in these groups probably plays the part 
of the royal mother guaranteeing the rebirth of the king. 
The nome deities recall the Archaic Period idea of gath¬ 
erings of all Egyptian divinities around the king as their 
foremost god and leader. In general, the royal-statue 
assemblies in the Old Kingdom temples seem to express a 
kind of petrified cultic action or play. Similar actors in rit¬ 
ual performances were later depicted in the kneeling stat¬ 
ues of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri, T4 the deity 
statues in the Kom el-Hetan temple of Amenhotep III, 15 


and the Ramesside action groups representing, among 
other activities, the purification of the king. 16 

The statues of kneeling foreign captives, which were 
probably placed in long lines along the causeway and 
entrance hall walls of Old Kingdom royal pyramid tem¬ 
ples (cat nos. 173, 174), apparently were also action 
figures of a similar kind. Evoking the king’s power, they 
appear to have undergone an enemy-destruction ritual/ 7 

Further interesting examples of Old Kingdom royal 
statuary emplacements are provided by remains in the 
pyramid temple and the valley temple of Khafre, the 
nearby Harmakhis temple, and the Great Sphinx of Giza, 
towering over the Harmakhis temple. It has been sug¬ 
gested that groups of seated over-lifesize statues of King 
Khafre lined the courts of the king’s pyramid temple and 
his Harmakhis temple at Giza (figs. 20, 21 )/ 8 These 
figures—twelve in the pyramid temple and ten in the 
Harmakhis temple—had their backs against the court 
walls. Entrances between the statues created the 
impression of pillared porticoes (fig. 20). The existence 
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Fig. 20. Reconstruction of court, pyramid temple of Khafre, Giza. From Ricke 1950 (pi. 2) 



Fig. 21. Reconstruction of the Great Sphinx and temple of Harmakhis, with valley temple of Khafre in background, Giza. Drawing by 
Dieter Arnold after Ricke 1970, plan 4 


of such statues has been deduced from the rectangular 
pits found in front of the wall pillars, for no fragments of 
them were found. In the pyramid temple court they 
would have been half-sheltered by recesses in the rear 
wall, while in the Harmakhis temple they would have 
been completely exposed. Although these statues may 
have received a special cult, 19 they were mainly monu¬ 
ments of divine kingship. In contrast to all the other stat¬ 
uary considered here, such pillar statues would have 
formed an integral part of the temple architecture, their 
intense presence enhancing the centralized organization 
of the courts. 

Like these royal statues in open courts, statues of 
sphinxes were also exposed to the sky. Of course, the 
Great Sphinx, which could be seen easily from a distance, 


had nothing to fear from weather or people (fig. 21). Vis¬ 
ibility of the upper part of this sphinx may have been 
essential for the priests who officiated in the small open 
court of the Harmakhis temple in front of it. The Great 
Sphinx and the Harmakhis temple were architecturally 
separate but seem to have formed a functional unit, 
emphasizing the solar aspects of the divine king. 

Remains suggest that two pairs of sphinxes, each eight 
meters long, were positioned in front of Khafre’s valley 
temple. Their threatening presence and visibility may 
have been intended to deter intruders. The sphinxes cer¬ 
tainly fulfilled a symbolic purpose, but they may also 
have been meant as visual enhancements of the two gates 
in the temple’s huge plain facade. Striding royal sphinxes 
were depicted in relief on the walls of the causeway of 
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Fig. 22. Reconstruction of facade, mastaba of Seshem-nefer IV, Giza. From Junker 1953 (pi. 1) 


King Sahure, suggesting an association between sculp¬ 
ture and relief. 

In the New Kingdom, colossal statues of kings and 
queens were frequently erected in front of pylons. The 
closest Old Kingdom parallel is the arrangement of the 
four seated alabaster figures of Menkaure in pairs at both 
sides of the entrance from the court into the sanctuary of 
this king’s valley temple. 20 The existence of other royal or 
divine prototypes for such emplacements is suggested by 
the two lifesize seated statues that flanked the sides of 
the entrance porch of the mastaba of Seshem-nefer IV at 
Giza (fig. zz ). 21 The association with a temple facade is 
underlined by the six small obelisks found in the area 
around the entrance to this tomb. These obelisks may 
have been aligned in two rows of three along the 
approach through the court of the tomb. In addition, the 
two famous statues of Ra-nefer from Saqqara 22 appear to 
have stood opposite the entrance of a cult chamber. 23 
Such remains clearly indicate that publicly accessible stat¬ 
ues of kings and officials were not entirely unknown dur¬ 
ing the Old Kingdom. 

Only rare examples of statues of private persons from 
Old Kingdom temples of deities are preserved. 24 The vast 


majority of nonroyal statues were found in tombs. After 
death the ka of the individual was released to live in the 
tomb or to inhabit the tomb statue. The ka was sum¬ 
moned to receive the invigorating funerary repast either 
at the tomb’s false door or in front of a statue. 25 Most 
often, the statue of the deceased was enclosed in an inac¬ 
cessible room, the serdab (from an Arabic word meaning 
a closed, cellarlike hiding place). 26 Ideally the serdab’s 
location would have been kept secret to ensure the 
statue’s safety. In such a hidden place the statue could 
not enjoy actual contact with the priest and could not 
directly receive the kind of daily offerings that were pre¬ 
sented to the statues of gods and kings. As a compro¬ 
mise, small window slots often connected the serdab with 
the cult chamber; if the serdab was situated behind the 
false door, a horizontal window slot beneath the door 
frequently allowed better contact. In the Third Dynasty, 
however, mastabas were still built without serdabs, and 
only during the reigns of the early Fourth Dynasty kings 
Snefru and Khufu were existing mastabas modified to 
include statue chambers. Prince Hemiunu’s monumental 
mastaba at Giza (fig. 15a), for example, was originally 
built without a serdab, but two limestone chambers were 
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Fig. 23. Plan of mastaba of 
Seneb and view of northern 
false door of Senet-ites, with 
serdab niche, Giza. Drawing 
by Dieter Arnold after 
Junker 1941, fig. 2 


later inserted into the front of the monument to accom¬ 
modate his statues. The famous seated figure of Hemiunu 
(cat. no. 44) was found in the northern niche (fig. 15b); 
the southern niche was empty at the time of excavation. 27 

The well-known seated limestone figures of Prince Ra- 
hotep and his wife, Nofret (fig. 31), of the early Fourth 
Dynasty were situated in a cult chamber in the mastaba 
core. 28 The emplacement of these statues must have 
occurred before the mastaba received a second brick fac¬ 
ing, which disguised the chamber. One may assume, there¬ 
fore, that during the Third Dynasty, before the addition 
of special statue chambers, statues were placed in the cult 
chamber. Even after the introduction of separate serdabs, in 
a few tombs statues were still positioned in cult chambers. 29 

The most common situation, however, is represented 
by mastabas like that of the dwarf Seneb at Giza, which 
probably dates from the Fourth Dynasty (fig. 23). 30 
Secluded cavities that housed small limestone chests were 


located beside the two cult niches of the mastaba front. 
The southern chest contained a wood statuette of Seneb, 
the northern one the well-known family group of the 
dwarf and his wife, Senet-ites, and their children. 31 

During the later Fourth Dynasty and the Fifth Dynasty, 
growth of prosperity and concern that single statues 
might not survive led to an increase in the number of 
images produced, and thus a need for larger serdabs. Spa¬ 
cious serdabs in the interior of the mastaba were used to 
house lifesize statues such as that of Ti (fig. 38). 32 

The Fifth Dynasty mastaba of Seshem-nefer II at Giza 
had special installations for the statue cult. 33 Here eight 
chambers, each holding three or more statues, were 
arranged behind the south, west, and north walls of a 
central corridor. The corridor’s south wall displays three- 
dimensional representations of five false doors, with all 
the details of wood doors depicted in stone (fig. 24). 
The facade of the chambers on the opposite side replicated 
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Fig. 24. Reconstruction of front of serdab, mastaba of Seshem-nefer II, Giza. From Junker 1938 (fig. 34) 


the paneled facade of the royal palace, symbolically trans¬ 
forming the serdab into a small but magnificent statue 
temple. 

Since it was difficult to integrate larger and more 
numerous statue chambers into the mastaba core, sepa¬ 
rate statue houses also began to be added to the exterior 
of the mastaba. The most striking example of this type of 
structure is associated with the mastaba of Ba-baef (or 
Khnum-baef, time of Shepseskaf). 34 Here two square 
statue houses of stone were erected in front of the 
mastaba (fig. 25). Each statue house had four parallel 
elongated statue chambers, communicating with a com¬ 
mon transverse cult chamber through windows. Since the 
chambers had been robbed before they were excavated, 
the original number of statues is not known. 

The insecure conditions at the end of the Old King¬ 
dom probably encouraged tomb builders to reduce 
aboveground display of riches and to hide essential wall 



Fig. 25, Reconstruction of serdab in front of mastaba of Ba-baef, 
Giza. Drawing by Dieter Arnold from D. Arnold 1994 (p. 235) 
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Fig. 2 6. Plan of underground cult chambers of Queen Mer-si-ankh III, Giza (structures within dotted lines are above ground). Drawing by 
Dieter Arnold after Dunham and Simpson 1974, plans B, C 


decoration and statuary underground. There are indeed 
numerous examples of statue niches inside or at the bot¬ 
tom of the shaft. In some tombs, a statue was even placed 
in the burial chamber. 35 This practice has an interesting 
antecedent in the so-called reserve heads of the Fourth 
Dynasty (cat. nos. 46-49): none of these heads was dis¬ 
covered in situ, but the large number of them found in 
shafts or burial chambers makes an original under¬ 
ground location very probable (see “Reserve Heads” by 
Catharine H. Roehrig in this catalogue, pp. 74-75). 36 

Thus nonroyal tomb statues of the Old Kingdom were 
usually, although not exclusively, hidden behind walls or 


placed in the tomb shaft. In some cases images of the tomb 
owner appeared in the cult chamber or cult corridor, 
where they were accessible to family members and priests. 
Such statues in cult chambers were not completely free¬ 
standing: they protruded in three-quarter relief from the 
masonry of a wall or, more frequently, from the bedrock 
from which they were chiseled. Not hidden in a serdab, 
this eye-catching statuary was certainly part of the archi¬ 
tectural design of the tomb, serving to intensify the mag¬ 
ical life of the surrounding relief decoration. 

The most extensive examples of this type of statue 
are found at Giza in the mastaba of the granddaughter 
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Fig. 27. Wall of funerary chapel, with engaged statues, tomb of Iru-ka-ptah, Saqqara 


of King Khufu, Mer-si-ankh III (time of Shepseskaf) 
(fig. 26). 37 On the southern wall of the mastaba’s main 
chamber two male scribes, each squatting in a flat niche, 
and four scribes in a group have been chiseled from the 
bedrock. To the north a portico opens into a smaller 
haremlike annex that houses a group of ten standing 
female figures. This gathering of female members of the 
royal household and their officials is a unique and as yet 
unexplained feature. The attached rock-cut west cham¬ 
ber displays, in two separate groups, two figures of Mer- 
si-ankh III and two of her mother, Hetep-heres II, standing 
at both sides of a central false door. Similar rows of stand¬ 
ing figures of the tomb owner appear along the walls of 
the cult chambers of the Sixth Dynasty tombs of Idu 
(G 7102) at Giza and Iru-ka-ptah at Saqqara (fig. 27). A 
false door niche was cut in the center of the opposite west 
wall of Idu’s offering chamber. In the bottom half of the 
false door his upper body appears; seeming to rise from 
the ground, he extends his arms and hands to receive the 
offering deposited on the altar slab in front of him. 38 

Another impressive design is displayed in the small 
cult chamber of Khui-wer at Giza from the end of the 


Fifth Dynasty. 39 A strongly articulated torus-and-cavetto 
frame in this chamber is derived from a chapel front. The 
standing figure of Khui-wer appears in three-quarter 
relief at both sides of the central false door. And in the 
tomb of Iteti the deceased appears in the false door slot 
of a tomb wall. 40 

The emplacement of the Old Kingdom statues helps 
illuminate their meaning. Egyptian statues were never 
considered pure art, and during the Old Kingdom they 
were not displayed as monuments or memorials. Filled 
with magic life, they were participants in cultic perfor¬ 
mances, either as passive recipients of cultic ceremonies 
or as active sharers in cultic plays. In these capacities stat¬ 
ues were simultaneously subordinate to the architectural 
framework needed for cultic performances and a main 
reason for the existence of the vast Old Kingdom temples 
and tombs, which were meant to house them. 
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ROYAL STATUARY 


KRZYSZTOF GRZYMSKI 


S tatues of Egyptian rulers form a unique category, 
separate from that of the members of the royal 
family, nobles, and ordinary human beings. 
When admiring the superior workmanship and 
artistry of Old Kingdom royal statuary, we must keep in 
mind that Egyptian art was not made for purely aesthetic 
purposes but was in fact primarily functional. The royal 
statues had a specific role: to make manifest the position 
of the ruler in Egyptian society. The king was the key ele¬ 
ment of the society, not because of the political power of 
his office but because of his centrality to Egyptian ideol¬ 
ogy and religion. Without a king there would be no soci¬ 
ety to speak of, no state, no order; there would be only 
chaos. Any Old Kingdom pharaoh could state “l’Etat, 
c’est moi” with far more justification than Louis XIV. 

The exact nature of the king and kingship in Egypt is 
an often-discussed issue. While some scholars stress the 
divine character of Egyptian kingship, others emphasize 
its human aspect. 1 There are few literary sources that 
give an Egyptian account of the character of kingship. 
Thus, scholars attempt to define Egyptian kingship through 
study of royal iconography, whether in sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, or relief, with literary and religious texts providing 
some elucidation of symbolism and conventions. At the 
very least the king had a semidivine, superhuman status 
and acted as an intermediary between the gods and 
humankind. One is tempted to see the royal statue serv¬ 
ing the same cultic function as did any other statue of a 
divinity. However, among the preserved Old Kingdom 
sculptures royal statues outnumber statues of gods by a 
wide margin. Moreover, most of the known royal statu¬ 
ary comes from mortuary temples and is therefore an 
expression of the cult of the deceased king and not of the 
living ruler. In this context it is often not clear whether a 
royal statue depicts a divine king, the embodiment of 
Osiris, ruler of the netherworld, or whether it simply rep¬ 
resents the king’s ka. 2 

Whatever the relationship between the divine and 
human aspects of the king, it is almost certain that the 


office itself, rather than the individual, was considered 
divine. 3 An Egyptian royal sculpture was not an exact 
representation of a particular human being but a depic¬ 
tion of the divine aspects of an individual who held the 
highest office. Such sculptures did, however, often dis¬ 
play elements unique to a particular king, distinguishing 
him from his predecessors and successors. The ruling 
pharaoh was the image of a god on earth; the statue 
embodied this fact and therefore legitimized the ruler’s 
exalted status. Certain conventions and symbols were 
used when depicting the king. The workmanship had to 
be of superior quality, and the pose, regalia, and choice 
of material and color all had symbolic meaning. Inter¬ 
estingly, the Egyptian royal sculptures seem to appeal to 
the modern viewer more than any other sort of Egyptian 
art. These three-dimensional figures, despite such pecu¬ 
liarities as the use of so-called negative space and back 
pillars, are highly realistic to our eyes. The inimitably 
Egyptian depiction of the body in two-dimensional relief, 
which strikes some modern viewers as awkward, is not 
a factor here. 

Depictions of statues on First Dynasty seal impres¬ 
sions and stone vessels indicate that the Egyptians 
produced royal statuary from the beginning of their 
civilization. 4 Early textual evidence confirms that royal 
statues, particularly of copper or gold, were manufac¬ 
tured in the Archaic and Old Kingdom Periods. Interest¬ 
ingly, almost all of the statues referred to in the texts were 
made for the temples of various gods and not for the 
mortuary complexes that are the source of most of the 
known examples. Royal funerary statues are, however, 
mentioned in at least one Old Kingdom text, from the 
famous Abusir papyri (cat. no. 117), which refers to a 
festival honoring royal statues of the deceased pharaoh. 

None of the Old Kingdom royal statues bears the sig¬ 
nature of a sculptor, except perhaps for one from the time 
of Djoser. 5 It is generally, albeit incorrectly, assumed that 
Egyptian artists worked anonymously. In fact, the names 
of several artists, including sculptors, were preserved in 


King Menkaure and a Queen (cat. no. 67) 
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Fig. 28. Detail, Khafre Seated with the Horus Falcon behind His Fig. 29. Detail, Djoser Seated. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 6008 

Head. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 14 


the paintings and reliefs that served as tomb decorations. 
Some of these scenes depict the actual making of sculp¬ 
tures, thus allowing art historians to reconstruct the pro¬ 
duction process and techniques used by the Egyptians. 6 
George Reisner’s discovery of a group of unfinished stone 
statuettes of King Menkaure prompted him to posit eight 
stages of production, beginning with the pounding of the 
block with a stone to create the figure’s general shape, 
followed by stages involving rubbing, sawing, and drilling, 
and ending with the final polishing. Although the canon 
of proportions certainly existed during the Old Kingdom, 
there is no evidence of the use of a square grid at that 
time. 7 The chief artist simply indicated the guiding lines 
and points in red paint for his assistants and appren¬ 
tices. These lines from the early stages of production 
are preserved on the Menkaure figures (cat. no. 73). 

The Old Kingdom royal statues were made in a vari¬ 
ety of materials: ivory, wood, limestone, quartzite, Egyp¬ 
tian alabaster, graywacke, anorthosite gneiss, gabbro 
gneiss, and granite. The choice of material may have had 


symbolic and religious significance, although this remains 
an open question. The examples most often cited to 
establish such meaning were the royal statues of Djedefre. 
The magnificent head of this king (cat. no. 54) and 
almost all the other sculptures of him were made of red 
quartzite quarried at Gebel Ahmar, not far from Heli¬ 
opolis, the principal sanctuary of the sun god Re. The 
growing importance of the cult of the sun god, evident in 
the name of the king himself, makes this association 
between the solar cult and the choice of material plausi¬ 
ble. The same material was also frequently used to depict 
another Egyptian sun king, the New Kingdom pharaoh 
Amenhotep III. 8 Red granite, popular with the Fifth 
Dynasty pharaoh Niuserre, may also be connected with 
the solar cult. Problems arise, however, in identifying the 
symbolic and religious significance of other stones whose 
use was not limited to royal or even private statuary but 
extended to stone vessels and palettes. Perhaps the ease 
of crafting the statues from limestone and graywacke was 
a primary consideration when selecting these materials. 
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The Cairo Khafre (fig. 28) is the best-known anor¬ 
thosite gneiss sculpture, but many others were made for 
this pharaoh (cat. no. 61) and for Sahure (cat. no. 109). 
The choice of anorthosite gneiss, often incorrectly called 
“Chephren’s [that is, Khafre’s] diorite,” is puzzling. 
Found in a distant Nubian quarry, it is hard to work and 
only moderately attractive. However, it has a rare opti¬ 
cal property—it glows in sunlight. Its deep blue glow, 
caused by the presence of the iridescent mineral bytown- 
ite, was noticed by geologists visiting the quarry. This 
quality is not evident in the artificial light of a museum 
and therefore went unremarked by scholars until 
recently. Now, however, it has been suggested that this 
blue glow, visible in the desert sunlight, attracted Egyp¬ 
tians to the material. 9 Interestingly, art historians fre¬ 
quently mentioned the “radiant” facial expression of 
Khafre’s statues, a term that now seems to refer to the 
physical properties of the stone itself. One could specu¬ 
late that this blue radiance signifies the celestial connec¬ 
tion and association with the cult of Horus. It must be 
remembered, however, that many statues, and almost 
certainly all the limestone sculptures, were either par¬ 
tially or completely covered by paint, thus veiling the 
material’s possible symbolic and religious content. 

Whatever the material, a number of attributes sepa¬ 
rated the image of a king from that of a mere mortal. 
Among these are formal headdresses such as the white 
crown of Upper Egypt (cat. no. 6 3), the red crown of 
Lower Egypt (cat. no. 62), and the nemes , the traditional 
royal head cover (cat. no. 170). These may be enhanced 
by the attachment of the uraeus, the royal cobra, to the 
front of the headdress (the earliest sculptural examples of 
the uraeus date to the reign of Djedefre). In the few 
instances in which the king wears a simple wig, the 
uraeus distinguishes him from private individuals. Often 
the king is depicted with cosmetic lines at the outer cor¬ 
ners of his eyes, a feature also found on nonroyal sculp¬ 
tures. Sometimes a royal false beard is shown attached to 
the chin by a strap. The king may hold one or more of 
the symbols of his earthly power, among them a flail, a 
crook, and a mace. It was technically difficult to repre¬ 
sent such long, thin objects, and the artists used short, 
round forms variously interpreted as either symbolic rep¬ 
resentations of a staff or simply as handkerchiefs. The 
dress of an Old Kingdom pharaoh was simple. Sculpted 
images show the king wearing either the knee-length robe 
associated with the Heb Sed or the characteristic tripar¬ 
tite kilt known as a shendyt. The king is shown naked in 
only two Sixth Dynasty representations, in which he 
appears as a child. 


The repertoire of kingly postures was limited. Seven 
different poses can be identified: 10 

1. Standing with feet together (Djoser’s Osiris-like 
figure at Saqqara) 

2. Striding with left foot advanced and usually with 
both arms hanging and fists clenched (cat. no. 67) 

3. Sitting on a throne or a block and wearing either 
the kilt, with the left hand placed on the knee and 
the right hand in a fist vertically on the thigh (cat. 
no. 109), or the Heb Sed robe, with one or both 
arms crossed over the chest and usually holding the 
regalia 

4. Appearing as a sphinx (cat. no. 171) 

5. Appearing as part of a group sculpture, accompa¬ 
nied either by a deity or by the principal queen 
(cat. no. 67), or as a pseudogroup, that is, a double 
statue of the king (Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer 
Kunst, Munich, AS 6794) 

6. Kneeling and presenting a pair of nu pots (cat. 
no. 170) 

7. Squatting with one hand held to the mouth. 

The first five attitudes date from the early phases of the 
Old Kingdom; the last two are known only from Sixth 
Dynasty examples. 

Identification of materials, attributes, and attitudes 
deepens our understanding of iconography, stylistic 
changes, and dating. More than four decades have passed 
since the publication of the last great syntheses of Old 
Kingdom art. 11 During this period previously unknown 
royal statues have come to light either through museum 
acquisitions from private collections or through archae¬ 
ological excavations. This new material revived interest 
in the art of the Pyramid Age, and recent years have seen 
the publication of several monographs discussing the 
royal sculpture of the First to the Third Dynasty, the 
Fourth Dynasty, and the Sixth Dynasty. 12 The discovery 
of Fifth Dynasty statues of King Neferefre in 1984 13 and 
the 1997 publication of Old Kingdom sculpture at the 
Louvre 14 added yet more works to the corpus of royal 
statuary. Since most of these royal representations are 
well provenanced and therefore attributable to individual 
rulers, their study has increased knowledge of the stylis¬ 
tic and iconographic elements typical of a given period or 
dynasty. The dating and attribution of unprovenanced 
objects have been facilitated to a degree, but differences 
of opinion about individual pieces will continue, given 
our reliance on personal experience and instinct in assess¬ 
ing works. 
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Only four royal statues are presently known from the 
Archaic Period, which includes the first two dynasties. 
One, a faience figurine of Djer, was found at Elephantine; 15 
three others, an ivory figurine of an unidentified king and 
two stone statues of the Second Dynasty king Khasekhe- 
mui,were excavated at Abydos. The feet from a pair of 
wood statues excavated at Saqqara, possibly of King 
Qaa, should perhaps be added to this list. 16 Third 
Dynasty royal statuary, especially that of Djoser, is bet¬ 
ter represented in the corpus of pharaonic sculpture. The 
famous seated limestone statue from the serdab of the 
Step Pyramid at Saqqara (fig. 29) shows the king dressed 
in a Heb Sed robe; a large wig surmounted by a nemes 
frames his broad face, with its high cheekbones, large 
ears, wide mouth, and long beard. The sense of heavy, 
somber majesty is striking. The unfinished pillar-statue 
of the standing Djoser, still in the festival court at 
Saqqara, also has a broad face and a long beard, but 
because of the shape of its wig it is more reminiscent of 
the early divine images in Brooklyn (cat. no. 10) and 
Brussels 17 than of the serdab statue. Fragments of other 
statues of Djoser are also known, some identified only 
recently in the site magazine. Two magnificent early royal 
portraits—the oldest surviving colossal head of a king 
from the Brooklyn Museum (cat. no. 21) and a small 
limestone head from Munich (cat. no. 34)—can be dated 
to the end of the Third Dynasty or to the early Fourth 
Dynasty. In both, the round full face, the undefined eye¬ 
brows, and broad nose are similar to features of the ivory 
figurine of Khufu from Abydos that is now in the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo (JE 36143), while the depth of the 
crown and the cupped ears are reminiscent of the 
Khasekhemui statues. Whether the Brooklyn and Munich 
heads depict Huni, Snefru, or even Khufu remains an 
open question. Together with the figurine of Khufu, they 
form a stylistic group that documents the transition from 
one dynasty to another. 

The earliest undisputed examples of Fourth Dynasty 
royal sculpture are the two broken statues of Snefru dis¬ 
covered at Dahshur, one of which is now on display in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 18 They mark the birth of 
a new style in Egyptian sculpture, known by the German 
term Strenger Stil (severe style), which emphasizes sharp¬ 
ness, strength, and simplicity of form rather than expres¬ 
siveness of subject. Except for the two images of Snefru, 
all other examples of this style fall into the class of non¬ 
royal statuary. 

The royal portraits of Snefru’s successors vary in num¬ 
ber. Ironically, the visage of Snefru’s son Khufu, who 
built the Great Pyramid at Giza, is known from only one 


small statuette, while that of his little-known successor, 
Djedefre, whose pyramid at Abu Rawash lies in ruins, 
is represented by numerous statues. The portraits of 
Djedefre in red quartzite show a characteristically bony 
and angular face with prominent cheekbones and a 
strong jaw evincing strength and determination. In the 
Louvre head (cat. no. 54), among the greatest master¬ 
pieces of Egyptian art, this force is tempered by a certain 
resigned wisdom expressed in the pouches under the eyes 
and tensed muscles at the corners of the mouth. 

Most surviving royal images of the Fourth Dynasty 
date to Djedefre’s successors Khafre and Menkaure and 
were found during excavations of their temples at Giza. 
A statue of Khafre protected by Horus in the shape of a 
falcon and group statues of Menkaure (fig. 28; cat. nos. 
67, 68) are among the greatest art objects ever created. 
The sculptors who made these royal images remain 
anonymous to us. However, differences in treatment of 
the physiognomies of the two pharaohs are easily recog¬ 
nizable, as are differences among images of the same 
ruler, suggesting that there were at least two and proba¬ 
bly more sculpture schools or ateliers. Sorting out these 
styles is problematic; opinions differ and ultimately the 
decision rests with the viewer. The choice of material may 
have an important bearing on this matter. The limestone 
image of Khafre (cat. no. 62) is quite different from 
Khafre’s graywacke head in Leipzig (1946). The latter 
has some resemblance, however superficial, to the head 
of Djedefre in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (JE 35138- 
Suez S 10), but it also has the wide face, soft cheeks, 
and serene expression of the gneiss statues of Khafre 
(fig. 28; cat. no. 61). Likewise, the fleshy round nose, full 
cheeks, and faint smile appear in all depictions of 
Menkaure, 19 but the alabaster portraits of this king have 
such distinctively prominent eyeballs (cat. no. 70) that 
at least one has been thought to portray another 
pharaoh, Menkaure’s successor, Shepseskaf. 

The attribution of most Fourth Dynasty sculpture was 
based on inscriptions or archaeological context. This 
information is rarely available for Fifth Dynasty royal 
statuary, perhaps the least homogenous group of all the 
Old Kingdom assemblages. Userkaf, the first king of the 
Fifth Dynasty, is known from a colossal head found at his 
temple at Saqqara (cat. no. 100). The attribution to this 
ruler of other portraits, including an example in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and one found at Abusir, is 
often based on their similarities to heads of Menkaure. 
Using this criterion, one could also assign two other 
statues (Louvre, Paris, AF 2573, and Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 39103) to Userkaf or another early Fifth 
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Dynasty ruler. The group statue of Sahure (cat. no. 109), 
whose identity is assured by its inscription, also contin¬ 
ues the traditions of Fourth Dynasty artists, and it has 
even been redated, albeit unconvincingly, to the reign 
of Khafre. 20 

Statues of the later Fifth Dynasty pharaohs Neferefre 
and Niuserre form the bulk of the corpus of Fifth 
Dynasty royal portraits. A statuette of Neferefre showing 
the king wearing a wig and protected, like the Khafre 
mentioned above, by the falcon-headed Horus, 21 has a 
rare feature: the limbs were carved in the round. The six 
known statuettes of Neferefre were made in a variety of 
materials and show different attitudes and attributes but 
have common traits, such as the roundness of the face, 
the shape of the eyes, and the modeling of the nasolabial 
furrows. In three statuettes the king holds a mace, a royal 
symbol that rarely appears in sculpture. The head of a 
statuette in Brussels 22 may also be identified as that of 
Neferefre. Niuserre is known from five remarkably sim¬ 
ilar statues: all show the king wearing the nemes , and all 
but one are made of red granite, the exception being the 
calcite pseudogroup in Munich, the only Old Kingdom 
double statue of a king. Three other royal portraits of 
unidentified kings (Athens, L120; Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 14396; Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 39103) may be attributed to the Fifth Dynasty, 
although different dates have also been proposed. The 
only attributable image of the later kings of this dynasty 
is a small and possibly unfinished statuette of Menkauhor 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 40). 

A recent study by Romano of the fourteen securely 
identified and eleven undated statues of the Sixth Dynasty 
found that many (for example, cat. no. 170) show an 
“exaggeration of details including wide, piercing eyes 
and thick everted lips, bodies with unnaturalistically 
attenuated torsos, and long thin arms with little trace of 
musculature.” 23 These characteristics are typical of the 
so-called Second Style, first identified in private sculp¬ 
ture. 24 Romano has also noted that while many individ¬ 
ual details appeared in earlier periods, the combination 
of them is new. An example of this innovative use of 
iconographic details is the placement of the Horus falcon 
on the back pillar of an alabaster statue of Pepi I, where 
it serves both as a sculpted hieroglyph of the royal name 
and as the protector of the pharaoh (Brooklyn Museum 
of Art, 39.120). 

The representation of queens is beyond the scope of 
this essay, but it may be worthwhile to note the gradual 
elevation of the queen from a small and subservient 


figure on one of Djedefre’s statues, to an equal partner of 
Menkaure, and finally to the embodiment of Isis protecting 
her son, Horus, in the statue of Ankh-nes-meryre II with 
her son Pepi II (cat. no. 172). 25 

Generally speaking, the royal statuary of the Old 
Kingdom shows the same characteristic elements known 
from the private statuary, such as cubic form emphasized 
by placing the subject on a base and using a back pillar 
to support the figure. Art historians have noted that 
the best Old Kingdom sculptures are slightly asymmet¬ 
rical in such details as the placement of the ears and the 
execution of eyes or lips. In fact, one could posit that 
all the statues are asymmetrical because of the forward 
stride of the left foot and the different positions of hands 
or other body parts or attributes. Indeed, axiality and 
frontality rather than symmetry characterize Egyptian 
sculpture. This exhibition presents a unique opportu¬ 
nity to study these and other aspects of the historical and 
stylistic development of Egyptian royal sculpture, which 
was one of Egypt’s most important contributions to 
our civilization. 
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NONROYAL STATUARY 


CHRISTIANE ZIEGLER 


T he nonroyal statuary of the Old Kingdom was 
not intended for public display. Destined for 
tombs, these “living images,” as they were 
called by the ancient Egyptians, or images done 
“from life,” were placed in offering chapels accessible to 
the priests who served there, shut away in a small con¬ 
cealed room called a serdab, or sometimes buried near 
the sarcophagus of the person for whom they were made. 
Texts in the cult chapels of the deceased explain that the 
statues were an integral part of the cult ceremony. Identi¬ 
fied by the names and titles of the deceased, the statues 
received incense and nourishment. Before a funeral a 
priest performed a special rite called Opening of the 
Mouth 1 to bring the image magically to life. Their chief 
purpose was to receive offerings, in particular the nour¬ 
ishment 2 that would sustain the deceased in the afterlife. 

They are thus not portraits in the modern sense of the 
term 3 but elevated and timeless images conforming to a 
canon, or set of rules, established in very ancient times. 
The limited range of poses, suppression of movement, and 
self-containment of the figures are doubtless attributable 
to their specific function. 4 Many reveal an attempt to con¬ 
vey the physical characteristics of the individual. These 
works can be described as realistic without anachronism, 
for, unlike neighboring peoples, the Egyptians firmly be¬ 
lieved that they would not sink into a sea of anonymous 
souls after death but would keep their identities intact. 5 

Although Egyptian artists paid particular attention to 
recording facial features, achieving a faithful likeness was 
not always essential. Other details contribute to the identifi¬ 
cation of the statue. There were perhaps fifty poses 6 show¬ 
ing the deceased standing with left foot forward, sitting on 
the ground or on a seat, and—occasionally—kneeling; the 
person may be represented several times, in what is known 
as a pseudogroup, or in the company of various family 
members, or alone. This catalogue shows that individual 


statues of women are not numerous, and their tombs are 
few. Certain details of dress, such as the kilt, elaborate 
jewelry, and scepter, indicate the subject’s prestige or— 
more rarely—his office, revealed, for example, by the 
wide sash of the ritual priest. 7 Inscriptions—carved in 
relief on the walls and the false door of the chapel and 
written on funerary furniture and on the statue itself— 
enrich the architectural and religious setting. 

Inscribed texts from the Old Kingdom are not long, 
including merely the name and principal titles of the per¬ 
son shown. Occasionally a dedication indicates that the 
statue was offered by a relative; for example, one of the 
statues of Sekhem-ka 8 was dedicated by his son Ma-nefer. 
Less often the artist who sculpted the figure is alluded to 
(cat. no. 77). Texts might be placed on the base of the 
statue or on the subject’s seat, generally on the front but 
sometimes on the sides. We do not know why the ample 
surface of the back pillar of nonroyal statues was not 
employed for this purpose during the period; at most, a 
short line of text may appear on its upper edge. It is 
almost unnecessary to say that the relationship between 
inscription and image is extremely close: the absence of 
any determinative at the end of a proper name suggests 
that the statue itself played that role. 9 

Materials, Techniques, and Craftsmen 

Only a limited number of royal statues survive from the 
Old Kingdom, whereas 948 statues of private persons 
have been recorded, 10 and this figure does not include the 
many extant serving statuettes, which are not covered in 
this essay (see introduction to cat. nos. 136-143). Certain 
tombs contained no fewer than a hundred images! 11 
Fashioned from a rich selection of materials—wood, 
hippopotamus ivory, and stone—nonroyal statuary offers 


Detail, Kai Seated (cat. no. 124) 
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examples of work in almost every medium used by Egyp¬ 
tian sculptors beginning in the earliest dynasties. 12 Only 
works in metal are absent, royal examples of which are 
known chiefly from written sources. 13 As for wood, 
recent analytic studies of the Louvre collections 14 show 
that acacia (Acacia sp., Mimosaceae family), a tree com¬ 
mon in the Nile Valley, was the type most often used. 
The Egyptians also employed acacia, which was easy to 
carve and may have had symbolic importance in the cult 
of the goddess Hathor, 15 for bas-reliefs and the false 
doors of mastabas. Jujube (Ziziphus sp., Rhamnaceae 
family) and ficus (Ficus sp., Moraceae family) 16 were 
used for works whose style is characteristic of the Sixth 
Dynasty. 17 Nothing testifies to the use of such exotic 
woods as ebony, although imported wood is mentioned 
in the tomb reliefs of Ra-shepses and Ti. 18 

Most nonroyal statues are carved in stone. 19 Those 
dating from the inception of the Old Kingdom—from the 
Third Dynasty to the beginning of the Fourth—show a 
predilection for red granite from Aswan, as well as for the 
dark diorite that was also used sporadically throughout 
the Fifth Dynasty. No statue securely datable to the Sixth 
Dynasty seems to have been made of this material. Ala¬ 
baster was also used (cat. nos. 26, 87) and, less frequently, 
anorthosite gneiss 20 and Bekhen stone (graywacke). 21 
Crystalline sandstone (quartzite), whose dense texture is 
marvelously suited to the modeling of the human face, 
seems to have been reserved for works of exceptional 
quality. 22 Limestone overwhelmingly predominates as the 
medium for nonroyal statuary, from the monumental 
figures of Sepa and Nesa (cat. nos. 11--13) to the delicate 
pair statue of the governor of Balat and his wife (figs. 44, 
45). Examination reveals that it was obtained from many 
locations: for the region around Cairo, from the Saqqara 
plateau, Helwan, and Tura; for the provinces, from oasis 
quarries, Middle Egypt, and Thebes. The richest tombs 
contained many statues; the number in the mastaba of 
Ptah-shepses, son-in-law of King Niuserre, has been esti¬ 
mated at almost twenty, and they were worked in stone of 
varying colors and textures, including alabaster, granite, 
and quartzite. 23 However attractive the luster and polish 
of the material, the surface of these statues was at least 
partially covered with bright paints, and the garish effect 
conveyed was sometimes heightened by inlaid eyes. 

Although most nonroyal statues are sculpted from 
limestone, the Egyptian artist did not take advantage of 
the properties of this soft stone. There is no openwork or 
drilled or punched detail, and no voids or effects of light 
and shade appear. 24 Limestone was worked as if the 
sculptor had to obey the same constraints observed when 


granite was used. The Egyptian artist preserved the con¬ 
tours of the block of stone from which the human form 
emerged, delimiting the base of all statues, even those in 
wood, and the quadrangular seat on which the figure sat. 
The frontal view was primary, and the earliest statues 
indicate that a right-profile view that allowed both legs 
to be seen—the left extended in front of the right—was the 
most important (cat. nos. 11,12). The artist of the Third 
Dynasty worked the back of a statue, but beginning in the 
Fourth Dynasty the back could be masked by a high slab 
(fig. 31), 25 so any attack on the block was essentially 
made from the front. 26 An essential feature of Egyptian 
stone statuary, the back pillar against which a statue rests 
is attested from the end of the Fourth Dynasty (cat. no. 91). 

All the conventions of later Egyptian sculpture are 
present at the outset of the Old Kingdom. Glancing at 
the plates in this volume, the reader will sense the influ¬ 
ence of the Egyptian canon, which manifests itself with 
seeming uniformity. There exists, in effect, an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of conceptual similarity between works made 
by different artists in highly diverse materials, owing to 
a shared system of rules applied in different contexts. 27 

The first principle in the canon is that of frontality, 28 
which translates into axial, symmetric organization. 29 
The articulated volumes of a subject’s body represented 
in this way do not give a natural impression but rather 
the impression of a person completely still, with abso¬ 
lutely no tilting of shoulders or hips or overlapping of 
arms and legs. The stiffness that results is somewhat tem¬ 
pered by the advance of the left leg—hallmark of the 
characteristic pose of the standing male figure—and by 
asymmetries in the rendering of ears and eyes. 30 Recent 
studies have shown that some figures twist slightly to 
their left. 31 In groups represented according to the prin¬ 
ciple of frontality (cat. no. 83) the individuals are aligned 
in one plane and thereby isolated from one another. Only 
the gesture of an arm or clasped hands link the figures. 
At the close of the Old Kingdom, sculptors found a new 
solution, showing two persons at right angles to each 
other (cat. no. 172). 32 

Convention also determined the rendering of clothing. 
Beginning in the Third Dynasty the pleats of a man’s kilt 
are represented by lines, and the decorative folds cover 
body parts without acknowledging their contours. With 
the exception of the clothing in one queen’s statue, 33 
women’s robes cling like an imperceptible sheath, hiding 
nothing of the shape beneath yet obscuring anatomical 
details, and thus expressing the body, according to 
Roland Tefnin, “in its dual essence, natural and cul¬ 
tural.” 34 Even the most fully realized sculptures, which 
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can truly be called realistic, omit such details as skin 
folds, wrinkles, veins, and rippling tendons that convey 
the impression of real life and which the artists of the 
Archaic Period tended to overdo. 35 

Was this strict and invariable canon of conventions a 
characteristic expression of a principle of Egyptian 
thought, 36 or should we see it, rather, as the conscious 
effort of an elite to define and sustain a particular world¬ 
view? 37 Many interpretations have been advanced, but 
they all remain conjectural. Nevertheless, it is clear that at 
the very moment the Egyptians invented architecture in 
stone, they presented a coherent and perfected system for 
representing the human figure, executed with a flawless 
technique. This achievement especially elicits admiration 
in comparison to the accomplishments of contemporary 
cultures. The canon, whose formulas are probably the 
result of deliberate choice, would endure during the fol¬ 
lowing millennia. 

Nevertheless, in the sculpture of the Old Kingdom, 
which spans five centuries, a stylistic evolution is discern¬ 
ible, and it can be described—only provisionally, how¬ 
ever, because dating the works is difficult. Although royal 
statuary defines the style of the period, comparing it with 
private statuary is not always useful. We must employ 
other dating criteria and begin with those statues whose 
owners can be assigned to a particular reign. 38 


The Birth of Monumental Statuary 
in Stone 

During the reign of Djoser a departure in sculpture took 
place that was equal in importance to contemporary ad¬ 
vances in architecture. An increase in scale, a relaxation 
in demeanor, the objective rendering of anatomical detail, 
and a heightened realism are innovations that separate 
the stiff statue of Khasekhemui, the last ruler of the 
Archaic Period (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 32161), 
from the arresting portrait of Djoser (fig. 29). 39 These 
changes reflect skillful stoneworking that developed as a 
result of technical progress. They also indicate new ideas. 
In the private realm the break is less noticeable, since few 
nonroyal statues of the Archaic Period are preserved; 
however, the exceptional group of three statues of Sepa 
and Nesa from the early Third Dynasty illustrates the 
remarkable advance (cat. nos. 11-13). The provenance 
of these works is assumed to be Saqqara, and their dates 
can be further refined if Sepa can be identified with a per¬ 
son mentioned on a vase fragment discovered in the Step 
Pyramid of Djoser. 40 None of the nearly lifesize limestone 



Fig. 30. Ankh-wa Seated. Trustees of the British Museum, 
London, 171 


figures has a back pillar. Traces of paint are abundant: 
black on the wigs and eyes, green on bracelets and the 
cosmetic bands beneath the eyes. Despite their close-to- 
lifelike proportions—the body is seven times the height 
of the head—they have broad, flat faces and an air of 
solidity that is accentuated by such features as a short 
neck, stiff arms held close to the body or bent at a sharp 
right angle, thick legs and ankles, and incompletely dis¬ 
engaged legs. Special attention was given to the faces, 
whose finely detailed features reflect peace and content¬ 
ment. Noteworthy is Nesa’s unusual wig: in front, the 
parallel tresses end in narrow tiers, giving the impression 
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Fig. 31. Ra-hotep and 
Nofret Seated. Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG 3, 
CG4 



of triple thickness. Two smaller female statues are exe¬ 
cuted in the same vein: the Lady of Brussels 41 and the 
Princess Redjief Seated (cat. no. 16). The latter bears a 
relation to the statue of Djoser (fig. 29) in the careful 
treatment of the face with its perfect polish. 

Carved, like the Princess Redjief Seated, of hard stone 
and featuring a similar seat that imitates bentwood fur¬ 
niture are four statues dating to the Third Dynasty: two 
of Ankh (cat. nos. 14, 15), who probably served Djoser; 
one of Ankh-wa, 42, who clutches an adze as a sign of his 
profession (he was a carpenter) (fig. 30); and one of 
Metjen (cat. no. 28), found in a chapel, with inscriptions 
dating to the reign of Snefru. Although these individuals 


are all seated, there is great diversity in the position of 
the arms—with hands joined, holding an emblem on the 
shoulder, and placed on the chest or on the knee. Two 
types of wigs are worn: one with horizontal waves, the 
other with tight curls like the headdress seen in the reliefs 
of Hesi-re (cat. no. 17). The priest Hetep-dief, 43 who was 
probably a contemporary of Metjen since the statues of 
the two men have stylistic affinities, is shown kneeling, a 
pose rarely repeated. 44 This sculpture’s features are 
entirely characteristic of nonroyal statuary of the early 
Old Kingdom: a disproportionately large head, a short 
neck, and stiff angular limbs held against the compact 
body, which the artist worked on all four sides. 
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Fig. 32. Ankh-haf. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard 
University-Museum of Fine Arts Expedition, 27.442 


The Quest for Individuality 

Found in a tomb at Meidum, the seated statues of Ra- 
hotep—presumably a son of King Snefru—and his wife, 
Nofret, mark a crucial step in the direction of realistic 
representation (fig. 31). Every feature of the works 
contributes to this impression. Both figures are nearly 
lifesize. The various planes of Ra-hotep’s nude torso, 
although summarily modeled, emerge harmoniously 
articulated from the block of limestone (the back of the 
block was used to make a high back slab). The carefully 
sculpted facial features and details of dress give each 
figure individuality. A rich polychromy contrasts with the 
immaculate white of the clothing and thrones, and the 
impact of the eyes inlaid with rock crystal and quartz is 
extraordinary. The artist achieved his goal of creating liv¬ 
ing images, and we can appreciate the fright that gripped 
the workmen when they discovered the figures in 1871. 
The naturalism of these works is achieved with austere 
modeling and with a simplified rendering of surfaces. 

The same effect and technical skill are evident in the 
statue of the vizier Hemiunu (cat. no. 44), a close asso¬ 
ciate of King Khufu. The flaccid pectoral muscles and the 
fleshy, distended abdomen are unflattering observations 
that suggest the corpulence of a mature man, whose aqui¬ 
line nose and imperious mouth express an inflexible 


character. An equally powerful individuality and severity 
are achieved through the elimination of minor details in 
the reserve heads deposited in the burial chambers of the 
Western Cemetery at Giza (cat. nos. 4fi~49). 45 This austere 
style contrasts with a contemporary trend that stressed 
sensitivity to modeling, softness, and a taste for detail 
here as in royal statuary. The bust of Ankh-haf (fig. 32) 
illustrates the tendency perfectly. To his keen observation 
of bone structure, the artist was able to bring to bear 
delicate modeling that conjures with precision and sub¬ 
tlety the weary visage of King Khafre’s vizier, his tired 
gaze, and the quiver of sagging flesh. Few other nonroyal 
statues from the Fourth Dynasty are as securely dated. 

Differing sharply from the royal model are statues of 
scribes. The series commences with the figure of Kawab, 
a son of Khufu, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(13.3140), and includes other princes: Setka (cat. no. 55), 
son of King Djedefre, with paunchy belly and a face 
riddled with fat; and Khuen-re (cat. no. 72), son of King 
Menkaure, whose torso is re-created in ample volumes 
and whose otherwise conventional face is enlivened by 
the asymmetry of the mouth. In these examples the arms 
remain attached to the torso, although the technique of 
separating them from the body below the shoulder had 
already been mastered by the reign of Khufu. 46 



Fig. 33. Scribe. Musee du Louvre, Paris, N 2290 (=E 3023) 








Fig. 34. Sheikh el-Beled. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 34 


Dated to the Fourth Dynasty are several statues of 
couples who demonstrate a special tenderness to¬ 
ward each other, with a restraint typical of Egyptian art. 
The lady Mer-si-ankh 47 lovingly embraces her husband, 
Ra-her-ka, and ventures to place a hand on his forearm, 


recalling the identical pose of the wife of Menkaure in 
the monumental pair statue in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (cat. no, 67). Memi wraps his arm around his 
wife’s neck (cat. no. 84), expressing his affection in 
exactly the same way Hetep-heres II reveals her feelings 
toward her daughter Mer-si-ankh III in a statue also in 
Boston (30.1456). This manner of showing familiarity 
vanishes at the start of the Fifth Dynasty and thus can 
be used as a criterion for dating. 48 

Among the rare family groups that are dated is that 
of the lady Khentet-ka and her son (cat. no. 80). 49 Seated 
on a throne with a high back slab, Khentet-ka is in 
many ways similar to the figure of Nofret from Meidum 
(fig. 31). Her radiant face is framed by a large wig that 
permits her own parted hair to show. With an ample body 
and stout ankles, she exudes the same “air of robust 
health” observable in the royal statuary of the period. 50 
The nude little boy, shown standing at his mother’s feet, 
wears the braided “sidelock of youth” and holds a finger 
to his mouth; he is as tall as his mother’s seat, following a 
convention of scale peculiar to Old Kingdom statuary. 51 

Long of uncertain date, the statue group of Seneb the 
dwarf and his family (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 51280) 
is today firmly assigned to the reign of Djedefre. 52 Seneb’s 
wife, who embraces him affectionately, closely resembles 
Khentet-ka and displays the same coiffure. The two 
standing children, who balance the composition, are also 
no taller than the top of the bench shown behind them. 
The cross-legged pose of the dwarf somewhat obscures 
the difference in height of the principal figures without 
concealing his overlarge head and atrophied legs. The 
artist lightened the work by dispensing with a back slab 
and incorporating voids, or negative space, into the 
ensemble, achieving a masterpiece of equilibrium. 

Other famous works of art can be dated to this period 
of experiment, during which artists tended in the direc¬ 
tion of the realistic and the particular, scrupulously ob¬ 
serving the marks of age or infirmity. The original forms 
they created were forgotten, however, in the Fifth Dynasty. 
One superb example is the Scribe in the Louvre (fig. 3 3 ), 53 
in which the artist paid close attention to the gaunt face 
and the inlaid eyes. The restrained modeling of the torso 
and abdomen calls to mind the treatment of the statue of 
Hemiunu. The same technique characterizes another fine 
example, the Sheikh el-Beled (fig. 34). 54 This undisputed 
masterpiece of large-scale statuary in wood may be a 
transitional example between the Archaic Period, when 
the art of monumental wood carving is well attested, 
and the Fifth Dynasty, from which time we have better- 
known works. Dating from the close of the Fourth 
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Dynasty, the tomb of Queen Mer-si-ankh III yielded one 
of the oldest series of statuettes of servants going about 
their tasks. The popularity of these attractive so-called 
models grew throughout the Old Kingdom (see intro¬ 
duction to cat. nos. 136-143). 

Conformity and Generalization 

Beginning in the reign of Shepseskaf, at the end of the 
Fourth Dynasty, the locale of nonroyal cemeteries and 
royal tombs shifted from Giza to Saqqara, and most of 
the statuary of the Fifth Dynasty comes from the latter 
site. The “king’s son and vizier” Ba-baef 55 chose to build 
his tomb at Giza, and it affords fine examples from the 
transitional phase when statuary of high quality was 
made for a small number of privileged individuals. The 
archaeologists who discovered the tomb recovered frag¬ 
ments of between thirty and fifty statues. 56 Types, sizes, 
and media are extremely varied. A small, perfectly pre¬ 
served statue in granite of Ba-baef as a scribe 57 is notable 
for the slight inclination of the prince’s head, suggestive 
of his concentration on the papyrus he is reading. A series 
of lifesize limestone standing statues shows Ba-baef with 
an athletic body and large shoulders. The modeling is 
excellent but simplified. The heads have, unfortunately, 
disappeared. There is little variation in his clothing, 
which consists of either a short kilt with pleated flap or 
a midlength kilt with hanging belt. In a series of alabaster 
statues, however, three styles of coiffure are displayed: 
curls clinging tightly to the subject’s skull (cat. no. 87); a 
short, round wig; and a flaring wig that leaves the ear¬ 
lobes exposed. The face, which in one example once had 
inlaid eyes, is doll-like, and the fullness of the cheeks is 
accentuated by furrows at the edges of the mouth. 58 In 
the same tomb were fragments of two pseudogroups 
in granite. In each group, two images of Ba-baef appear 
side by side, one seated and one standing. These consti¬ 
tute the earliest evidence of this special type of statue, of 
which there exists only a single royal example—that of 
Niuserre 59 —although perhaps thirty such works show¬ 
ing nonroyal persons are known (see cat. no. 187). 60 

During the course of the Fifth Dynasty, as the admin¬ 
istration of Egypt became more complex, an increasing 
number of private persons had access to a wide range of 
careers. Nonroyal tombs multiplied, and the statuary 
that filled them is abundant, although of less homoge¬ 
neous quality and often smaller in size than the earlier 
examples. For these sculptures wood seems to have been 
the material of choice, but this impression may be the 
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Fig. 35. Ka-em-ked Kneeling. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 119 


result of the vagaries of preservation. 61 Even in the most 
finished examples the workmanship seems perfunctory, 
and the types are so generalized that they can be com¬ 
pared to hieroglyphs. 62 Countenances, suffused with a 
timeless youth, are less distinctive, and the repertoire of 
accessory elements diminishes. It is difficult to say whether 
this development is a consequence of mass production 63 
or of a shift in funerary beliefs. That there are exceptions 
to the rule must be noted, and we can point to original 
poses and details. The kneeling figure of the funerary 
priest Ka-em-ked 64 (fig. 35) is remarkable for its pose 
and the superb treatment and brilliance of its eyes inlaid 
with black stone—a novel technique. The otherwise un¬ 
remarkable statue of Ma-nefer 6 - 5 is noteworthy for the 
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Fig. 36. Nen-khefet-ka Seated. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 30 

scepter lying across the subject’s breast; here the artist 
revived a theme dating back to the Third Dynasty. Un¬ 
usual, too, is the procession of offering bearers that deco¬ 
rates the cubic seat of Sekhem-ka. 66 On one of the three 
statues of Akhet-hotep recently discovered at Saqqara, 
the emblem of the goddess Bat, suspended against a 
beaded sash, is picked out in sharp relief. 67 

This subdued and less expressive style of the Fifth Dy¬ 
nasty, often achieved with a sure technique, is found in 
two diorite statues from the tomb of Nen-khefet-ka, a 
courtier of King Sahure (figs. 36, 37). 68 A fragmentary 
sculpture shows the courtier beside his wife, who stands 
with her hand on his arm. 69 A second Nen-khefet-ka, 
who probably lived at the same time and was buried in 
the provincial cemetery of Deshashah, in the south of 
Faiyum, commissioned statues in all respects analogous 


Fig. 37. Nen-khefet-ka Seated. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 31 

to those from the Memphite region. 70 Made some twenty 
years later, the monumental statue of Ti (fig. 38), a con¬ 
temporary of Niuserre, is striking for the simplification 
of the musculature and the schematic modeling of the 
face. This statue is very different from the subtle bas- 
reliefs that adorn this official’s famous funerary chapel 
at Saqqara. 71 We can detect a refined sensibility and a 
taste for detail in the series sculpted for Overseer of the 
Granary Ni-ka-re (see introduction to cat. nos. 127-130), 
a less important contemporary of Ti. Several family 
groups accompany individual statues of the deceased, 
who is rendered in a variety of poses and materials. 

Some tombs at Saqqara that probably date to the end 
of the Fifth Dynasty have yielded clusters of stuccoed and 
painted wood statues of exceptional size and condition. 
Of eleven acacia-wood statues showing Mit-re and his 
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Fig. 38. Ti Standing. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 20 



Fig. 39. Detail, Senedjem-ib Mehi Standing. Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts Expedition, 
13.3466 


family—located in New York, Cairo, and Stockholm— 
many are lifesize. Despite the plasticity of the medium, the 
group is very rigid, the postures are stiff, and the model¬ 
ing of the faces is rough. Special mention must be made of 
a female figure in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, who 
wears a rare tripartite wig, 72 and the large figure of a 
scribe with inlaid eyes in the same museum. 73 It should 
also be noted that in the serdab of Mit-re was found a 
wood statuette of a hunchback (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 52081). Fiunchbacks are among the subjects de¬ 
picted in a sequence of models from the end of the Fourth 
Dynasty; the material prefigures the statuettes of servants 
of the First Intermediate Period and Middle Kingdom. 

Of quite a different quality is the splendid statue 
of Senedjem-ib Mehi, chief architect of King Unis, which 
was found at Giza (fig. 39). The entirely nude large- 
scale figure stands with one arm extended. The treatment 
of the slim body is extremely delicate, and the model¬ 
ing of the face, with eyes that were once inlaid, is done 
with close attention to realistic details. The oblique 
lines between mouth and nose, and the mouth with 
its thick lips and truncated corners announce the advent of 
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Fig. 40. Qar Seated. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 43776 


what Egyptologists call the “Second Style” of the Sixth 
Dynasty, 74 as do the subject’s nakedness and his elon¬ 
gated silhouette. 

Some of these features, as well as the long kilt with 
quilted front panel worn by Ti, are also found in two 
representations of Metjetji, 75 whose tomb is customarily 
dated t:o the reign of Unis (cat. nos. 151-157), while 
other statues of him are executed in the style of the ear¬ 
lier Fifth Dynasty. 76 


The Second Style 

The Second Style was probably created at Saqqara dur¬ 
ing the reign of Unis. It developed during the course of 
the Sixth Dynasty and was broadly disseminated at the 
moment that the emergence of provincial power centers 
offered artists new sources of patronage for their work. 
During this period statues in wood were made in great 
numbers. These are usually small in scale and show such 
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Fig. 44. Pair Statue of Ima- 
Pepi and His Wife Seated 
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Fig. 45. Pair Statue of Ima- 
Pepi and His Wife Seated 



an idiosyncratic view of the human form that it is possible 
to speak of mannerism 77 or exaggeration 78 in describing 
them. The head is disproportionately large; the body is 
elongated, with a pinched waist; and the musculature is 
only minimally delineated. The face is characterized by 
immense and often staring eyes, a short, stubby nose, and 
a strong mouth. The corners of the lips can be marked 


with a vertical stroke or left open. The vitality of the 
countenance is heightened by the emphatic use of grooves 
emanating from the nose and from the corners of the 
upper lip. Also characteristic of the statuary of this dynasty 
is the pairing of the slender and often nude figure of an 
adolescent with depictions of the same person when 
mature, 79 probably in an attempt to immortalize the 
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individual at various stages of life. Examples of this 
practice have been found in the necropolises at Akhmim 
(figs. 42, 43) and Meir. 

The stone and wood standing figures of Tjetji from 
Saqqara (Metropolitan Museum, 26.2.8, 26.2.9) illus¬ 
trate the distinctive features of the style: 80 a flaring wig 
revealing the ears, hair either cut short against the skull 
or bristling, and a long kilt. The navel, which had long 
been shown as a semicircle, becomes a circular hollow; 
and the limbs are cut free of the body, creating negative 
space. 81 Unfortunately these works cannot be assigned 
to a particular reign. 

The limestone statue of Nekhebu (fig. 41), interred at 
Giza during the kingship of Pepi I, has very pronounced 
features: huge almond-shaped eyes that convey a hag¬ 
gard look, a large nose, and a thick mouth. 82 The work 
can be compared with the seated statue of Qar (fig. 40), 
governor of the province of Edfu in the time of Merenre 
I. 83 Less distorted, however, than the statue of Nekhebu, 
the latter is done with care and simplicity. The vari¬ 
ous surfaces of the figure are sharply differentiated. The 
pinched waist and the elongated fingers and toes are also 
noteworthy. The flaring wig curves to frame a face with 
Second Style features. 

A pose unusual for its asymmetry came into fashion 
during the Sixth Dynasty. The subject is shown seated on 
the ground with one knee drawn up and the other flat 
on the ground (cat. no. 186). 84 Numerous isolated in¬ 
stances of the type are known, and it occurs in a series of 
statues recently found at Saqqara that are inscribed with 
the name Ipi. 85 

In this era of innovation, themes abandoned after the 
Fourth Dynasty were rediscovered. Ima-pepi, governor 
of Balat in the time of Pepi I, chose to be shown seated 
with his wife, and the couple share an unusual chair with 
lion-footed legs (figs. 44,45). 86 The slimness of his body, 
the thickness of his lips, slightly notched where they join, 
and the furrows accentuating the nostrils are all typical 
of the Sixth Dynasty style. But the provincial artist, who 
used a local limestone, returned in this work to a theme 
introduced at Giza in the rock-hewed statues of Queen 
Mer-si-ankh III—that of figures closely intertwined. Sim¬ 
ilarly, Izi of Edfu and Pepi-ankh the Middle of Meir, two 
local governors who served under Pepi I and Pepi II, 
respectively, are each shown seated on a chair with a very 
high back slab in the company of their wives, who make 
affectionate gestures. 87 

Do such stylistic changes reflect the determination of 
new patrons—more and more of whom were commoners 
living in the provinces—to impose their own values? 88 


The stylistic trend began at the start of the Sixth Dynasty, 
at a time when the power of the pharaoh was not threat¬ 
ened by provincial elites, and the contrary is likely: it is 
probable that royal statuary created in the Memphite 
region and the focus of cults in the Ka Houses helped 
to spread the new style throughout Egypt. 89 The reasons 
for this change, perhaps religious in origin, were in any 
case sufficiently profound that this late Old Kingdom 
style persisted in the workshops of the First Intermedi¬ 
ate Period and at length inspired the early masterpieces 
of the Middle Kingdom. 
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RESERVE HEADS 

An Enigma of 
Old Kingdom Sculpture 

CATHARINE H. ROEHRIG 


hile excavating at Dahshur in 1894, 
Jacques de Morgan discovered the first 
reserve head ever encountered. It came 
from a tomb dated to the Fourth Dynasty, 
sometime between the late years of Snefru’s reign and the 
middle of the reign of his son Khufu. 1 This head has close 
affinities with two others found later in the Western 
Cemetery at Giza and is probably among the earliest of 
the entire series. It is also one of only four found out¬ 
side the Giza necropolis, 2 which has yielded twenty-seven 
examples, 3 most from the reigns of Khufu and Khafre, 
who was Khufu’s son and second successor in the 
Fourth Dynasty. 4 

Reserve heads are unique in Egyptian art because each 
one was made to be complete in itself, not as part of a 
statue. Every head is cut off flat at the base of the neck, 
allowing it to stand upright. All are represented with 
short-cropped hair or perhaps shaven heads. A large pro¬ 
portion also show evidence of intentional damage to the 
ears and the back of the head. Many reserve heads were 
carved from fine white limestone with the features well 
formed and the surface carefully smoothed. Some, how¬ 
ever, were quite crudely carved and appear to have been 
finished with substantial amounts of plaster, 5 and two 
were made from finely ground Nile mud. 6 

Reserve Heads as Portraits 

Although there are many affinities among the heads, each 
has particular characteristics that distinguish it from the 
others, as can be seen in a photograph of a group from 
Giza (fig. 4 6)7 This individuality has led many scholars 
to describe reserve heads as portraits. George Reisner, 


who discovered more than half of the excavated exam¬ 
ples, went a step further, perceiving family relationships 
among the heads he uncovered. 8 For example, on the 
basis of similarities between heads from mastabas G 
4240 (Cairo JE 46215; fig. 46d) and G 4440 (Boston 
14.718; fig. 46g) he identified the tomb owners as broth¬ 
ers. At approximately 30 centimeters in height, these 
heads are two of the largest. 9 The chief feature they share 
is the long, narrow shape of the face, apparent when they 
are seen from the front; however, when viewed from any 
other angle, the resemblance dissipates. 10 Reisner also 
believed he could determine the ethnic background of 
individuals represented by the heads. For example, he 
identified Cairo JE 46218 (G 4340; fig. 46c) and Cairo 
JE 46216 (G 4640; fig. 46a) as west Asiatic, 11 although 
both have characteristics in common with others he 
thought represented native Egyptians. While individual 
reserve heads may have been made to resemble the peo¬ 
ple in whose tombs they were placed, it is equally possible 
that the similarities among these works are the result of 
conventions used by an individual artist or group of artists. 

Any study of the reserve heads must involve grouping 
them according to type, a highly subjective exercise in 
which each viewer will find different affinities. The chief 
obstacle to any definitive comparison or analysis of the 
heads is a lack of good, comprehensive photographs. No 
photographs exist of certain examples, and only one view 
has been published of others. In many cases photographs 
have been taken from different angles: some from above, 
some from below, some with the head turned slightly to 
the right or left but almost never rotated to the same 
degree. And views of the backs of the heads are largely 
unavailable. There are, however, excellent scaled pho¬ 
tographs of most of the examples excavated by Reisner, 



Reserve head (cat. no. 48) 
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Fig. 46. Eight reserve heads excavated in 1913 at Giza by the Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts Expedition, displayed at the Har¬ 
vard Camp, Giza, December 17, 1913. The heads were divided between the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. From left to right, they are: a. Cairo JE 46216 (G 4640); b. Boston 21.328 (G 4540; cat. no. 47); c. Cairo JE 46218 (G 4340); 
d. Cairo JE 46215 (G 4240); e. Cairo JE 46217 (G 4140); f. Boston 14.717 (G 4140); g. Boston 14.718 (G 4440); h. Boston 14.719 
(G 4440; cat. no. 48) 


and Roland Tefnin has provided multiple views of many 
pieces. 12. Using these resources, it is possible to discern 
numerous stylistic parallels among the sculptures. For 
example, it is apparent that Cairo JE 46218 (G 4340; 
fig. 46c), one of Reisner’s west Asiatics, has a number 
of features in common with Boston 14.717 (G 4140; 
fig. 46f) and Boston 21.328 (G 4540; fig. 46b; cat. 
no. 47), two heads Reisner considered to represent 
native Egyptians. 13 

Most of the reserve heads found at Giza probably were 
created by one or two generations of sculptors whose 
careers spanned the reigns of Khufu, Djedefre, and Khafre, 
and it is not surprising that these examples can be divided 
into other stylistic groupings. 14 More unexpected are the 
affinities that seem to connect the head unearthed by 
Morgan at Dahshur, Cairo CG 519, with two excavated 
at Giza, Berkeley 6-19767 (G 1203; cat. no. 46) and 
Cairo JE 46217 (G 4140; fig. 46c). 15 The proportions of 
the three faces, with their full cheeks and soft chins, are 
very similar, and the mouths, eyes, and sculpted eyebrows 
have much in common as well. These parallels appear to 
bind the two Giza heads very closely in date, and perhaps 


even in site of manufacture, with the head from Dahshur, 
a royal necropolis approximately fourteen miles to the 
south that was diminishing in importance while Giza was 
becoming the preeminent royal burial ground/ 6 Further 
attempts to link heads stylistically using firsthand exam¬ 
ination and up-to-date, comprehensive photographs 
might produce very interesting results. 

Archaeological Context 

The archaeological context of the thirty-one excavated 
reserve heads is somewhat ambiguous. The majority were 
found in the substructures of their respective tombs, in 
either the shaft or the burial chamber/ 7 and not one was 
associated with an aboveground offering chapel. This dis¬ 
tinguishes them from other types of Old Kingdom funer¬ 
ary statues, which played a role in the offering cult and 
usually were either located in full view somewhere in the 
offering chapel 18 or hidden in a statue chamber, or serdab. 

With one exception the mastabas in which reserve heads 
were discovered had been ransacked by thieves in ancient 
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times. Some may also have been entered later by ancient 
Egyptians searching for reusable building materials. The 
only head discovered in a context resembling its original 
location was excavated by Selim Hassan at Giza in a 
tomb that had been penetrated by water and mud but 
not plundered by thieves. This head was found in the 
burial chamber in front of the sarcophagus, lying on its 
side near floor level in the mud that had filled the room. 19 
Although it was no longer in its original position, it 
seems most likely that the head was intended to stand 
upright on the floor. This find suggests that reserve heads 
were originally placed in the burial chamber of the tomb 20 
rather than in the blocking of the entrance corridor 21 or 
in the shaft, where most were found, presumably hav¬ 
ing been thrown there when a tomb was robbed. 22 

Distribution in Giza Cemetery 4000 

The majority of reserve heads were distributed among 
the three earliest cemeteries constructed to the west of 
Khufu’s pyramid at Giza (collectively called the Western 
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Cemetery). Cemeteries 1200 and 2100 yielded only one 
head each, but eighteen were found in cemetery 4000, 
nearly all of them in the group of twenty-one mastabas 
that belong to the first three building phases identified by 
Reisner. 23 These structures form three rows of seven tombs 
to the east of the huge mastaba of Hemiunu (G 4000; 
%• 47 )- 

The mastabas in this section of cemetery 4000 and in 
cemetery 1200 yielded a number of slab stelae (see cat. 
nos. 51-53). Although most of the stelae were found in 
cemetery 1200, where only one reserve head was dis¬ 
covered, it seems that these two types of funerary equip¬ 
ment appeared together more often than the numbers 
imply. While only four complete or fragmentary slab ste¬ 
lae seem to have been found in the tomb chapels in ceme¬ 
tery 4000, nine other mastabas in the earliest tombs of 
this cemetery contain emplacements for stelae. Only nine 
reserve heads were unearthed in these thirteen tombs (see 
fig. 47), but it is quite possible that they all once housed 
such heads. 24 

Two of the mastabas that Reisner excavated contained 
two reserve heads each. One of these tombs, G 4140, 
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Fig. 47. Map of cemeteries 2100, 4000, and 5000 at Giza, showing locations of reserve heads and slab stelae emplacements. Drawing by 
Peter Der Manuelian 
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belonged to the king’s daughter Meret-ites, whose name 
was recorded on a slab stela in her offering chapel. One 
head was found lying in the burial chamber, and the 
other had been uncovered near the bottom of the shaft. 
Reisner identified them as representing, respectively, 
Meret-ites (fig. 46e) and her husband (fig. 46f). The two 
heads in the second mastaba, G 4440, were located 
together near the bottom of the shaft, and these Reisner 
identified as a prince (fig. 46g) and his Nubian wife 
(fig. 4^h; cat. no. 48). Reisner believed that a third 
mastaba in the same area had also once housed two 
reserve heads. In 1913 he had found a head (fig. 46d ) and 
a neck fragment from a second one in mastaba G 4240, 
which contained a slab stela inscribed for the king’s son 
Snefru-seneb. During a later excavation season, while 
clearing mastaba G 5020 some distance to the southeast, 
he discovered a reserve head with a large chip broken 
out of its neck. The archaeological context of this head, 
which lay in shaft debris above the burial chamber door, 
convinced Reisner that it was intrusive, and he suggested 
that it portrayed the wife of Snefru-seneb and had orig¬ 
inally been deposited in G 4240. 25 

The presence in each of these mastabas of two reserve 
heads belonging to a husband and wife poses a problem 
that Reisner failed to address. The large core mastabas in 
the great Western Cemetery were designed with only one 
shaft leading to a single, relatively small burial chamber, 
and the archaeological evidence suggests that they were 
used for only one burial. Neither mastaba G 4240 nor 
G 4440 has any contemporary subsidiary shafts for fam¬ 
ily members, and, since both men and women owned 
mastabas, a husband and wife might well have had sep¬ 
arate, neighboring tombs. In the case of G 4140, the 
mastaba of Meret-ites, an annex was added to the north 
end of the superstructure and excavation of a shaft was 
begun, presumably for the burial of a close family mem¬ 
ber. However, there is no chamber at the bottom of this 
shaft, nor was the shaft itself used for a burial. 26 Since 
each reserve head seems to be an integral part of the bur¬ 
ial equipment for a specific individual, one must ask why 
there would be two heads in tombs intended for only one 
person. The simplest answer is that one of the heads in 
each tomb is intrusive. Several of the earliest mastabas 
of cemetery 4000 that were designed to have slab stelae 
contained no reserve head when excavated. Three of 
these, G 4150, G 4250, and G 4450, are immediately 
north of the three mastabas in which Reisner found a 
pair of heads. This pattern of distribution leads to the 
obvious suggestion that one of the heads in G 4140, one 
in G 4440, and the neck fragment in G 4240 (together 


with the head from G 5020, if it fits with that fragment) 2 ' 
came from the neighboring mastabas to the north, hav¬ 
ing been displaced by robbers. 

Another reserve head, found in G 4940 but consid¬ 
ered to be intrusive by Reisner, may also have come from 
one of the twenty-one earliest mastabas in cemetery 4000. 28 
In addition, it should be noted that two heads of unfired 
clay were uncovered in cemetery 4000, suggesting that 
some of the mastabas that contained no heads may have 
been equipped with examples of this more fragile variety, 
which either did not survive or were so badly damaged 
that they were not recognized by the excavators. 29 

Purpose 

Since the heads clearly did not play a part in the offering 
cult, which was carried out aboveground, scholars have 
long attempted to formulate another explanation for 
their existence. The earliest theory concerning their pur¬ 
pose was put forward by Ludwig Borchardt, who in 
1903 discovered a head at Abusir that was only the sec¬ 
ond to have been found. 30 He suggested that they were 
intended to protect or replace the head of the deceased, 31 
an idea with which both Reisner and Hermann Junker 
generally agreed. Junker went on to suggest that the 
heads served a purpose similar to that of the plaster 
face masks (cat. no. 197) uncovered in a number of Old 
Kingdom tombs. William Stevenson Smith carried this 
thought a step further, hypothesizing that the heads and 
masks were precursors of the cartonnage mummy masks 
that began to appear in the First Intermediate Period. 32 

Theories connecting the reserve heads to the evolution 
of mummy masks, and perhaps even to anthropoid 
coffins, are supported by the fact that the heads do not 
seem to correspond to any other type of funeral equip¬ 
ment documented for later periods. Although there is no 
evidence that they were used outside the Memphite area 
during the Old Kingdom, one possible distant parallel, 
documented at Thebes, appeared some twelve centuries 
later in the tomb of Tutankhamun. This is the wood 
sculpture of a lifesize head emerging from a lotus blossom. 

The Tutankhamun piece was made in several sections, 
with the head as a separate element. Although entirely 
different in style and medium from the Old Kingdom 
reserve heads, the Tutankhamun head has various fea¬ 
tures in common with them: it was not made as part of 
a statue; the neck is cut off flat at the bottom, which 
would allow it to stand on its own; and the hair, repre¬ 
sented by small dots that cover the top of the skull, is 
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close shaven. This sculpture, whose precise find spot 
unfortunately is in question, 33 is generally understood to 
represent the infant sun god being born—a powerful 
symbol of the pharaoh’s anticipated rebirth. Its connec¬ 
tion to Old Kingdom reserve heads, although extremely 
tenuous, suggests a magical function for the earlier works 
that is consistent with the generally accepted theories 
associating them with the development of the mummy 
mask and anthropoid coffin. It is quite possible that 
reserve heads served as symbols of the sun god or the god 
Atum appearing at the moment of creation on the 
primeval mound, which itself may even have been imi¬ 
tated by a mound of earth or sand on the floor of the 
burial chamber. 

Intentional Damage 

Although existing theories concerning the function of 
reserve heads explain why they were placed in the sub¬ 
structure of the tomb, none successfully accounts for the 
widespread mutilation of the heads. 

Since all reserve heads were discovered in disturbed 
archaeological contexts, it is not surprising that even the 
best-preserved examples have suffered abrasions and 
chips to the surface and even occasionally have lost part 
of the nose. However, two types of damage typically 
found among reserve heads are notable because they 
occur rarely in other types of Egyptian sculpture. For this 
reason they are presumed to represent intentional muti¬ 
lation rather than accidental damage. Only twenty-six of 
the thirty-one excavated reserve heads are well enough 
preserved to be used in a discussion of intentional muti¬ 
lation and accidental damage. 34 

The most universal form of mutilation is removal of 
the ears. Among fifteen heads that probably had sculpted 
ears, only Boston 14.719 (cat. no. 48) has its ears intact. 
Removal of the ears takes several forms. On some heads, 
such as Vienna 7787 (cat. no. 49), they have been chis¬ 
eled off close to the surface in a relatively careful and 
even manner. On others, for example Berkeley 6-19767 
(cat. no. 46), the prominent parts have been chipped 
away, leaving a distinct outline, or hacked off in a more 
haphazard fashion, as on Boston 21.328 (cat. no. 47). 

Most members of a small group of heads whose ears 
were made as separate elements and attached with plas¬ 
ter or tenons were found with one or both ears missing . 35 
One might assume that these ears broke off due to rough 
handling by tomb robbers if it were not for the fourteen 
examples missing their sculpted ears. A third group, 


which includes the Dahshur head, was created without 
any provision for ears. This omission may represent a 
stylistic preference of a particular artist or patron or may 
be connected in some way to the intentional removal of 
ears from at least fourteen heads. 

Another type of mutilation suffered by a significant 
number of reserve heads is the single or double line that 
was scratched or more often gouged into the finished sur¬ 
face from the crown to the nape of the neck. Because 
written descriptions of the heads are not always com¬ 
plete and the backs often have not been photographed, 
this form of damage is not as well documented as the 
removal of the ears. However, it is known that of the 
twenty-six examples under consideration fifteen, includ¬ 
ing cat. no. 49, exhibit these lines and five, including cat. 
nos. 46-48, do not, leaving six in question. 

Junker and Reisner both mentioned that the ears were 
usually missing from the heads, but neither appears to 
have found this particularly significant. Both excavators 
also described the grooves that appear in many exam¬ 
ples. While Junker made no attempt to account for this 
phenomenon, Reisner suggested that the gouges may 
have been made by thieves trying to determine if the 
heads were hollow. 36 This explanation is rather unsatis¬ 
factory, however, since such information could have been 
obtained more easily by simply smashing the objects. 37 

In more recent years scholars have put forward a num¬ 
ber of other theories regarding the mutilation of reserve 
heads. Nicholas Millet has proposed that they served as 
sculptors’ models (see introduction to cat. nos. 46~49). 38 
In addition he suggests that molds were taken of the 
heads for the preparation of plaster mummy masks and 
speculates that the gouges down the backs of some were 
made when the molds were cut open and removed, a 
process that also caused the damage to the ears. 

This interesting theory finds no support in the pre¬ 
served record. No contemporary statuary has been 
found in tombs containing reserve heads, 39 and, in fact, 
the only type of sculpture that can be connected firmly 
with them is the slab stela, with its single representation 
of the deceased seated before an offering table. 40 Thus, 
there would seem to have been no need for sculptors’ 
models, certainly not ones carved of fine limestone. 
Moreover, all of the extant plaster masks appear to have 
been modeled on the mummy itself, not cast (see entry 
for cat. no. 197). 

Another, far more elaborate explanation for the muti¬ 
lation has been set out by Tefnin . 41 In his detailed study 
Tefnin catalogues what he believes to be ritual mutila¬ 
tion carried out when the heads were placed in their 
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tombs. He likens this practice to the mutilating of animal 
figurines and hieroglyphs of dangerous animals on 
objects deposited in tombs of the First Intermediate 
Period and Middle Kingdom. According to this theory, 
the heads had to be ritually “killed” in order to render 
them harmless to the deceased, because they were in the 
substructure of the tomb, in close proximity to the body. 

Tefnin’s suggestions are well presented and intriguing 
but somewhat problematic. In order to make his case, 
the author classifies four types of ritual mutilation, 42 
which one would expect to see with some consistency in 
contemporary heads found in the same area if such acts 
had been performed to protect the deceased. Yet among 
the heads found in core mastabas of cemetery 4000 at 
Giza, all of which were probably carved and buried 
within a generation or two, not a single example exhibits 
all of Tefnin’s forms of ritual damage; at least three show 
no evidence of a groove cut into the back of the head— 
the most unequivocal type of intentional damage; and 
one (cat. no. 48) shows no damage that cannot convinc¬ 
ingly be explained as accidental. 

A much simpler explanation of the damage found on 
reserve heads was recently presented by Peter Lacovara, 
who hypothesizes that the grooves and a number of other 
marks they display are sculptors’ guidelines, comparable 
to the incised guidelines seen on the so-called trial pieces 
of the Ptolemaic Period, 43 However, the guidelines on the 
Ptolemaic objects are always finely and precisely carved 
on an unfinished flat surface, not gouged or hacked into 
a finished one like most of the grooves on reserve heads. 

In fact, the gouging of lines and damage to ears are 
inflicted too inconsistently to constitute conclusive evi¬ 
dence of ritual mutilation performed to protect the dead. 
Yet these forms of mutilation occur far too frequently to 
allow them to be discounted as accidental, and the 
gouges are too haphazardly and/or violently executed to 
be sculptors’ guidelines. It seems only marginally more 
likely that these types of damage were intentionally 
inflicted when the tombs were robbed or later when they 
were mined for reusable materials: why would a robber 
or other intruder who feared the magical powers of the 
objects take the time to carefully remove the ears and 
scratch the backs of the heads, when smashing them would 
have taken less effort? Indeed, plunderers do seem to have 
broken at least two heads, Vienna 9290 (G 4260) and 
New York 48.156 (G 7560B), and possibly a third dis¬ 
covered in fragmentary form by Junker in G 4460, about 
which almost nothing is known. 44 And in three other 
examples, Hildesheim 2158 (G 4160), Boston 36-12-6 
(G 7560B), and Boston 27-4-1219 (G 7650c), the face was 


separated from the skull by a few well-placed blows and 
shows much abrasion around the eyes, nose, and mouth. 45 

The question of why many reserve heads suffered 
unusual forms of mutilation must remain open for the 
present, since complete documentation of all the exca¬ 
vated examples is not available. One can only hope that 
new information derived from complete examinations of 
all the heads will help us to better understand the pur¬ 
pose of this unique group of objects. 

Reserve heads are referred to in this chapter by their present city 
location and a museum accession or inventory number. The muse¬ 
ums, which are not named, are as follows: Berkeley, California: 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology; Berlin: 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin; Boston: Museum of Fine Arts; Cairo: Egyptian Museum; 
Hildesheim, Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum; London: Petrie 
Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University College; New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Vienna: Kunsthis- 
toriches Museum. 

1. This is Cairo CG 519. See Morgan 1895, P- 9 > an d %* 7 ? 
a drawing that oddly enough, appears to reconstruct the 
broken nose. 

2. The other non-Giza heads are all later in date: Berlin 16455 
from Abusir is probably Fifth Dynasty; the head found by 
Fakhry at Saqqara is no earlier than Sixth Dynasty; and a head 
discovered in 1989 at Lisht by Dieter and Dorothea Arnold is 
dated to the early Twelfth Dynasty. The Lisht head is only 
10.25 centimeters in height and seems to have been part of the 
debris from a sculptor’s workshop that was used as fill (per¬ 
sonal communication from Dorothea Arnold). 

3. Tefnin (1991) documents three unprovenanced reserve heads 
that do not enter into this discussion: Cairo JE 89611, London 
15988, and one in a private collection. The ears found without 
heads in four mastabas in cemetery 4000 also have not been 
considered here. 

4. Twenty-one reserve heads (including the one found in G 5020) 
can be associated with the early core mastabas in cemeteries 
1200, 2100, and 4000, the construction of which Reisner dated 
to the reign of Khufu, although the tombs were not always 
used during this king’s reign. 

5. Boston 21.329, for example, has a thick glob of plaster that 
adheres to the left cheek near the nose and extends from the 
eye to the mouth. This plaster appears to have a finished sur¬ 
face just above the mouth. The eyes are imperfectly carved, 
the nose has been flattened, and no attempt has been made to 
smooth the sharp curves of the brow ridges. Berlin 16455 is 
almost completely modeled in plaster (see Wildung 1998), but 
it will not figure significantly in this discussion since it is 
from a different site and a later dynasty than the majority of 
the heads. 

6. One nearly complete example, Cairo JE 44975, was found by 
Junker in an intrusive shaft east of G 4840; the other, a very 
fragmentary head, Obj. Reg. 13-12-1, probably in Boston, was 
discovered by Reisner in G 4430. 

7. Reisner found eight reserve heads in cemetery 4000 between 
early November and mid-December of his 1913-14 excava¬ 
tion season. Several photographs of these, including this one, 
were taken in an expedition workroom on December 17. 
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8. Reisner 1915, pp. 32.-35. 

9. Most heads from the great Western Cemetery are between 25 
and 27 centimeters high. 

10. This is especially evident in the profile views of these two 
heads published in Reisner 1915, figs. 8, 12. 

11. On the basis of his consideration of heads found by Reisner 
and himself. Junker came to somewhat different conclusions, 
identifying two broad groups, one of more noble and one of 
more peasant origin; see Junker 1929, pp. 63-65. For an 
extensive critique of both authors’ conclusions, see Tefnin 
1991, pp. 62-69. 

12. See Reisner 1942, pis. 22a-e, 34C-T, 52,-56, which usually 
give a frontal, two profile, and one or two other views of the 
heads; and Tefnin 1991, which usually offers more than one 
view of heads that were available for the author’s examination. 

13. See entry for cat. no. 47. 

14. Boston 14.718 (G 4440) and Cairo JE 46215 (G 4240) have 
features in common with Hildesheim 2384 (G 4650); the 
shapes of Vienna 7877 (G 4350) and Vienna 9290 (G 4260) 
are very similar (unfortunately, the latter has none of the facial 
features preserved); Boston 21.239 (G 4940) shares many 
characteristics with Boston 06.1886 (G 2110). Similarities 
can also be found among the three heads found by Reisner in 
cemetery 7000: Boston 36-12-6 (G 7560B), New York 48.156 
(G 7560B), and Boston 27.4.1219 (G 7660c). 

15. See entry for cat. no. 46, esp. n. 5. 

16. It is my belief that these three heads were the earliest made, 
but further study of the subject is necessary. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be only one published photograph of Cairo, 

CG 519, making comparison of it with other heads difficult. 
This photograph was first published in Smith 1946, pi. 6, and 
reprinted in later publications (Simpson 1949, p. 289, ill.; 
Tefnin 1991, pi. 13c). 

17. Three heads were found in robbers’ debris in the streets that 
separate the large core mastabas at Giza: Hildesheim 2158 
was uncovered west of mastaba G 4160 and probably came 
from this tomb; Cairo temp. 19/11/24/5 was discovered in 
debris between G 4560 and G 4660 and was assigned by 
Junker to G 4660; Boston 27.4.1219 was found in the street 
separating G 7650 and G 7660, and Reisner thought it 
belonged to G 7660. 

18. These statues could be either freestanding or carved into the 
walls of the offering chapel. 

19. Hassan 1953, pp. 4-5, pis. 3-4a. The excavator proposed that 
the owner of this tomb was a daughter of Khafre. Whether or 
not this identification is correct, the tomb probably dates to the 
late Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the head was deposited in the burial chamber following 
the same practice common a generation or so earlier in the great 
Western Cemetery, where the majority of the heads were found. 

20. Reisner (n.d., p. 239) suggested that the heads might have 
been placed on the coffin, on the stone slab used to cover the 
canopic pit, or simply on the floor of the chamber. I am grate¬ 
ful to Rita E. Freed for allowing me to consult Reisner’s 
unpublished manuscripts housed in the Department of Egyp¬ 
tian, Nubian, and Ancient Near Eastern Art at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 

21. Junker, one of the principal excavators of reserve heads at 
Giza, believed that they were originally placed in the corridor 
leading from the shaft to the burial chamber. After the burial, 
these corridors were blocked with stones and the entrance on 
the shaft side was then covered with a large portcullis. Accord¬ 
ing to Junker, the heads were placed in a niche left in the stone 


blocking immediately behind the portcullis. He equated the 
holes found in many of the portcullis stones with the holes or 
slits that usually connect a serdab with its offering chamber 
and thus symbolically link the statues with the outside world. 
However, the archaeological evidence does not support this 
theory; see Kelley 1974, pp. 7-8; and Lacovara 1997. 

22. The small head found by Fakhry at Saqqara reveals little, if 
anything, about the use of reserve heads. Fakhry (1959, p. 30) 
describes its archaeological context as follows: “In the shaft 
there was found a damaged small reserve limestone head 
(19.5 cms in height) re used and put in the filling of the shaft 
just above the entrance.” No description of the head is given 
other than the information about its height, which tells us that 
it is small (the average height of the Giza heads is 26 centime¬ 
ters), and no photographs were ever published. Although the 
thieves who plundered this tomb evidently did not enter 
through the shaft, it is not clear that the head was placed in 
the shaft as part of the burial. It is quite possible that the head 
is a sculptor’s small trial piece that was discarded and became 
mingled with debris used to fill the shaft, like the even smaller 
example found at Lisht in 1989; see note 2 above. 

23. Two others, found in G 4940 and G 5020, may also have 
come from the twenty-one earliest tombs. 

24. G 4840 does not have a slab-stela emplacement and the frag¬ 
ment associated with this tomb may not be from a slab stela; 
see Der Manuelian 1998a. The head associated with this 
mastaba was not found in the principal shaft and may have 
come from another tomh. If it was from another tomb, this 
would mean that eight heads were found in twelve mastabas 
with slab stelae or slab-stelae emplacements. 

25. Because of its position Reisner (n.d., p. 234) maintained that 
it could not have come from the burial chamber but had been 
thrown into the shaft with the debris. 

26. Reisner (1942, p. 464) describes the shaft as completely plun¬ 
dered or unused. 

27. I have been unable to find evidence that Reisner ever joined 
the neck fragment from G 4240 with the head from G 5020, 
and it seems possible that the chip is part of the fragmentary 
head that Junker found in G 4260 (Vienna 9290). It is also 
possible that it belongs to an incomplete head Junker discov¬ 
ered in G 4460. Unfortunately, the current location of the 
neck fragment is unrecorded. 

28. According to Reisner (ibid., p. 234), this head was found in 
the shaft above the burial-chamber door, where it had obvi¬ 
ously been thrown during recent illicit excavations. He sug¬ 
gested, parenthetically, that it had come from G 4740. 

29. Reisner himself (ibid., p. 236) thought that there might have 
been other heads, particularly in cemetery 1200, where only 
one was found and where the burial chambers had been 
stripped of their fine limestone lining. 

30. This is Berlin 16455. 

31. Borchardt 1907, p. 133. 

32. Smith 1946, pp 24-25. 

33. Of course, the position of this piece when it was discovered by 
Howard Carter was not necessarily its location at the time of 
burial, but may have represented a secondary placement made 
after the tomb was robbed and restored. 

34. Three examples from Giza mastabas G 4430 (Boston, unacces¬ 
sioned), G 4460 (Cairo, unaccessioned), and G 4660 (Cairo 
temp 19/11/24/5) are to ° fragmentary or too little known to 
provide the necessary information. The head from Lisht, as 
has been noted, appears to have been a sculptor’s trial piece 
found in fill and exhibits no mutilations; the one found at 
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Saqqara, as has been mentioned, is probably a similar type of 
object and was never fully described. 

35. Occasionally one or both of the detached ears were found in 
tombs with the heads to which they belonged, and whole or 
fragmentary ears in three mastabas that contained no heads 
were discovered in cemetery 4000. 

36. Reisner n.d., p. 238. Reisner also considered the possibility 
that the grooves were made to secure a layer of plaster over 
the heads, but he correctly discarded this idea. 

37. As pointed out in Lacovara 1997, pp. 34-35. 

38. Millet 1981. 

39. But see entry for cat no. 46. 

40. G 4650 (Iabtit) and G 4240 (Snefru-seneb) contained deco¬ 
rated false doors, and G 2110 (Nefer) had a decorated offering 
chapel, but these may well have been modifications made after 
the burials; see “The Tombs of Officials” by Peter Janosi in 
this catalogue. It is next to impossible to make a comparison 
between a reserve head and a slab stela found in the same 
tomb, since the facial features of either one or the other are 
invariably damaged. For example, the reserve head believed to 


represent Princess Meret-ites (Cairo JE 46217) is missing its 
nose, and the figure on her slab stela has a damaged chin, thus 
eliminating the chance to compare the two most distinctive 
features of the profile. 

41. Tefnin 1991. 

42. Two are the removal of the ears and the gouging of the back 
of the head, the typical, widespread forms mentioned above. 
The other two, a line scratched around the neck near the base 
and a retracing of the hairline, are so sporadic, and often so 
difficult to discern, that their classification is questionable. 

43. Lacovara 1997. 

44. Mentioned in Junker 1929, p. 190. Breakage of the two heads 
of Nile mud is difficult to assess because of the inherent fragility 
of the material. 

45. One of these three faces was not found; the other two are very 
badly damaged. Hildesheim 2158 and Boston 27-4-1219 
were discovered in the street, which may account for some of 
the damage they have suffered. Another head, Cairo temp. 

19/11/24/5 (G 4660), described by Junker as being very much 
abraded, was also found in the street between the mastabas. 





ROYAL RELIEFS 


DOROTHEA ARNOLD 


B y the beginning of the Middle Kingdom the royal 
temples of the Pyramid Age had already started 
to fall into decay. 1 What remained was often dis¬ 
mantled under the Ramesside kings of the Nine¬ 
teenth and Twentieth Dynasties (about 1295-1070 b.c.e.), 
who sent demolition parties to obtain stone material for 
vast new building projects. 2 As a result, modern excava¬ 
tions have brought to light few standing Old Kingdom 
temple walls. Typically only the foundations and lower 
wall courses are extant, while thousands of larger and 
smaller fragments from the original relief decoration 
cover these remains and the surrounding area. 3 It is 
therefore not surprising that this publication and the 
exhibition it accompanies are in the main concerned with 
fragments from the once-large-scale royal reliefs of the 
Old Kingdom. 

Examining fragments has special advantages: the 
viewer is induced to focus on details of iconography and 
artistic execution that may be overlooked in a scrutiny of 
full-scale, relatively undamaged compositions. However, 
true appreciation of ^details must be based on some 
knowledge of a fragment’s original context. Since Egyp¬ 
tian artists repeated a rather circumscribed set of icono- 
graphic configurations from temple to temple and from 
wall to wall, Egyptologists have been able to reconstruct, 
at least on paper, the overall compositions of a fair num¬ 
ber of Old Kingdom royal reliefs. 4 

Beginnings 

Much Old Kingdom relief iconography was codified by the 
start of the Third Dynasty. The system had been developed 
during later Predynastic times and the Archaic Period 
on objects of minor, or decorative, arts (vessels, combs, 
cosmetic palettes, and the like, often having ceremonial 
or funerary significance) 5 and possibly in paintings on 
now-vanished mud-plastered brick walls. 6 Rare remains 
of late Second Dynasty architectural relief decoration 7 


testify to a pre-Third Dynasty emergence of large-scale 
stone reliefs, if only in specific parts of monuments oth¬ 
erwise built of mud brick. From the Third Dynasty 
onward many sacred buildings were erected entirely of 
stone and over time provided increasingly larger wall 
spaces on which established iconographic configurations 
could be developed and refined. The result was one of 
the world’s most coherent illustrative systems, a complex 
pictorial language for the visual propagation of ideas on 
kingship and its religious connotations. 

Basic Figural Schemes 

The Old Kingdom relief language is based on a strikingly 
small number of fundamental figural schemes. 8 The pos¬ 
sibilities of combination were, however, unlimited, allow¬ 
ing this vocabulary to meet an infinite variety of pictorial 
needs and to be adapted to various forms of architecture. 
The basic figural element of Egyptian pictorial art is the 
single human figure (male or female), either standing 
(the male almost always with legs apart as if walking), 
seated, or in action. 9 In royal reliefs the most conspicu¬ 
ous single figure in action is a man running or striding 
with legs wide apart and knees bent. Two nonactive 
standing figures of approximately equal rank often form 
a unit in which the figures face each other or embrace. 10 
The classic group of two figures of unequal rank shows 
the powerful pharaoh in a striding position: his raised 
right arm swings a weapon, and an enemy cowers at his 
feet (cat. no. 8). 

From early on, single and double figures appeared on 
relief slabs set into niches (cat. no. 9) 11 and on pillars in 
temple courtyards. 12 Occasionally two single figures 
might flank important architectural elements such as the 
statue niches in the temple of Snefru at Dahshur; 13 on 
the whole, however, single figures were not used in royal 
monuments to emphasize such architectural features as 
niches, false doors, or doorways. 14 Even the important 


Detail, Relief Block with Deities and Fecundity Figures (cat. no. 113) 
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Fig. 48. Plan of statue-cult 
temple of Snefru, Dahshur. 
Drawing by Dieter Arnold 
from D. Arnold 1997, p. 45, 
fig. 11 



central niched doorways in the valley and pyramid tem¬ 
ples were not flanked by large single images of the king 
or a god but rather by groups of two or more large inter¬ 
acting figures (cat. no. 118). The most important role of 
the prominent single figure in Old Kingdom royal relief 
was to serve as the focal point and unifying element in 
large-scale relief compositions, and it was as part of such 
compositions that large figures of the king dominated 
walls and rooms. 

Repetition of identical or similar single figures creates 
a row of figures that may be depicted along the walls of a 
room or a set of rooms, emphasizing the movement from 
one architectural space to the next. This scheme was 
employed to great advantage in the statue-cult temple of 
Snefru at Dahshur, 15 the earliest royal building from 
which a relief decoration is preserved to a substantial 
extent. 16 Situated roughly halfway between agricultural 
land and the king’s Bent Pyramid, the temple was entered 
through an area containing five parallel rooms of elon¬ 
gated shape, the central one of which led into the tem¬ 
ple courtyard (fig. 48). 17 On both long walls of this 
corridorlike central room, rows of exquisitely adorned 
women were represented in the bottom register, all 
facing toward the temple interior (figs. 49, 50). 18 The 
women (cat. no. 2.2) represented royal estates dedicated 
to providing sustenance in perpetuity for the ritual per¬ 
formances in the temple. Although the figures in Snefru’s 
temple stand in the fashion customary for females— 
with feet side by side—their repeated appearance, one 


behind the other, creates the image of a long cortege of 
offering bearers moving into the building. In later repre¬ 
sentations most female estate personifications and fertil¬ 
ity figures are shown in striding poses like those of their 
male counterparts . 19 

In Snefru’s Dahshur temple reliefs the registers above 
the estate personifications consisted mainly of large- 
figure compositions showing the king enacting rituals of 
the Heb Sed, the renewal festival of kingship, or con¬ 
versing with gods and goddesses. One especially poignant 
scene depicted Snefru embraced by a lion goddess. 2,0 The 
combining of large compositions of two or three sta¬ 
tionary figures in upper registers with rows of uniform 
smaller figures below was a major design achievement 
that was realized in the very first stages of Egyptian royal 
relief art. 

In addition to the units of stationary single and double 
figures and the progressions of rows of figures, Egyptian 
relief art had another principal scheme: the group-action 
tableau. 21 Considerably more intricate in composition 
than single- and double-figure configurations, group- 
action tableaux show a multiplicity of figures in a wide 
range of poses, handling a variety of objects and inter¬ 
acting with one another in numerous ways. Although 
much has been written about the absence of truly narra¬ 
tive art in ancient Egypt (that is, art depicting specific his¬ 
torical events), 22 there can be no doubt that group-action 
tableaux are of a narrative character, because they all tell 
a story in one way or another. 23 Most nonroyal reliefs 
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Fig. 49. Isometric recon¬ 
struction of entrance corri¬ 
dor, statue-cult temple of 
Snefru, Dahshur, Drawing 
by Dieter Arnold after 
Fakhry 1961b, p. 45, fig. 18 










Fig. 50. Estate personifications, west wall of statue-cult temple of Snefru, Dahshur, shortly after excavation 


decorating tombs of Old Kingdom high officials depict 
scenes in which objects and provisions are produced for 
the funeral cult in workshops and through agriculture, 
animal husbandry, and so on. 24 In royal reliefs, scenes 
that show the making of things are less important, while 
representations of ritual performances and of the king act¬ 
ing as guarantor of state and cosmic order predominate. 25 

The composition of group-action tableaux 26 relies 
largely on the requirements of the subject matter, but it 
is characteristic of Egyptian art that even multifaceted 
narrative scenes were structured to fit into a general com¬ 
positional scheme. Important organizational means were 
the arrangement of figures on common baselines (the 


typical register of Egyptian art), the placing of figures in 
groups in which everyone performs the same action, and 
the juxtaposition and repetition of gestures and poses. 

Informative examples of royal group-action tableaux 
are the ritual scenes from the king’s Heb Sed, seen here 
in an example from the Fourth Dynasty (cat. no. 23) 
and in a version on two blocks from the Fifth Dynasty 
sun temple of King Niuserre (fig. 51; cat. no. 121). Both 
works show a high degree of structural organization. 
With the exception of the standard-bearer in the Fourth 
Dynasty piece (cat. no. 23), all figures act on common 
baselines and thus inside a firm system of registers. In the 
earlier relief the close-knit group of officials on the right 
















Fig. 51. Two blocks representing Heb Sed (thirty-year jubilee) rituals, sun temple of Niuserre, Abu Ghurab. From Bissing 
and Kees 1923 (pi. 11) 


clarifies the compositional structure. In the Fifth Dynasty 
version the somewhat larger figure of the enthroned 
king, impressively isolated in his double pavilion, serves 
as a focus and resting point in the narrative. A similar 
figure of the pharaoh must have appeared to the right 
of the preserved scene, and it is toward this missing 
royal person that most activities in the extant section 
are directed. 

Comparison of the two uppermost registers on the 
Niuserre blocks gives further insights into group-action 
tableaux. In the register at the very top an evenly spaced 
row of standard-bearers advances toward the king on the 
right. A highly charged encounter takes place in the reg¬ 
ister below: two groups of officials and priests confront 
each other across three prostrate figures identified in 
the inscription as “great ones” (that is, leaders) in the 
center, with the first priest on the right crying, “Back!” at 
the “great ones.” The narrative burden is conveyed 
by the expressive gestures of the opposed figures, the 
detailed depiction of various religious objects, and 
the written words. 2 " 7 


Group-action tableaux often appear consecutively, 
with each scene depicting a separate episode of a single 
narrative. While rows of stationary figures achieve pro¬ 
gression in space, sequences of group-action tableaux 
convey progression in time. Sequential group-action 
tableaux are often divided by vertical lines, such as those 
in the lower left corner of the Niuserre blocks and in the 
lower register of the blocks depicting the seasons (cat. 
nos. 119,120). Such lines seem analogous to those used in 
the transcriptions of ritual instructions (or other texts) on 
papyrus rolls. 28 This correspondence is especially notice¬ 
able in the Niuserre ITeb Sed scenes, which lacked the 
unifying elements of wall-high figures of the king or a god. 

The Niuserre reliefs depicted the FFeb Sed in more or 
less the same set of scenes at least five times, not only 
inside the chapel but also outside to the left and right of 
the doorway from the main courtyard. 2 " 9 Such repetition 
of a set of ritual images, reminiscent of litany incanta¬ 
tions, reveals the intensity with which ancient Egyptian 
relief decoration attempted to magically evoke a mean¬ 
ingful other reality beyond everyday life. 
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Fig. 52. Wall relief, pyramid temple of Pepi II, Saqqara: the king with gods and officials of Upper Egypt. From Jequier 1938 (pi. 50). For 
position within the temple, see fig. 59. 


The Combination of Figural Schemes 
and Organization of Large Wall 
Spaces 

The rather uniform assemblage of register upon register 
of ritual group-action tableaux in the Heb Sed antecham¬ 
ber room of Niuserre is unusual (fig. 51). Generally, 
Egyptian royal reliefs are part of an overall composi¬ 
tional system whose primary structural element is a very 
large, often wall-high figure of the king, a deity, or 
both. 30 In the most common type of composition, a large 
figure of the pharaoh is combined with several registers 


of smaller, nonroyal personages, arranged in simple rows 
or participating in group actions. A classic example of 
such a composition, which comes from the pyramid tem¬ 
ple of King Pepi II at Saqqara (fig. 52), 31 shows three 
rows of gods meeting the king in the upper registers, 
while in the bottom register state officials, likewise 
arranged in a neat row, bow before him. Between gods and 
officials the remains of another register present a group- 
action tableau of the butchering of offering animals. 

It is possible to follow the evolution of the composi¬ 
tional principle of combining a large focal figure with 
rows of smaller ones from its rudimentary beginnings in 
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Fig 53. Relief on mace head of King Scorpion, late Predynastic (ca. 3100 b.c.e.). Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Drawing by Richard 
Parkinson after Marion Cox after Spencer 1993 


the late Predynastic and Archaic Periods to the end of 
the Old Kingdom. While the principle of arranging 
figures in horizontal registers was firmly in place by late 
Predynastic times, 3Z that of combining a single large 
figure with several registers of smaller figures developed 
much more slowly. On the front of the famous Narmer 
palette from the beginning of the First Dynasty, 33 the 
king’s figure is considerably larger than those of his fol¬ 
lowers, but only the beheaded enemies are shown in sev¬ 
eral rows, one above the other. On the reverse of the 
palette a falcon figure, leading an emblematically depicted 
enemy by the nose, appears in front of the shoulders and 
head of the king; however, there is no clear indication 
that this falcon-on-enemy group occupies a register of its 
own above the larger and fully human enemy who kneels 
before the king. 34 A much clearer juxtaposition between a 


large royal figure and nonroyal images in registers is 
found on the King Scorpion mace head (fig. 53), 35 
although even here a distinction is made between non¬ 
royal figures of medium size, which interact with the king 
in a landscape of astonishingly free composition, and the 
rows of small figures that precede and follow the 
pharaoh on several register levels. 

The combination of a large focal figure with several 
registers of smaller figures was not fully established at 
the end of the Archaic Period, as is demonstrated by a 
group of royal reliefs from the reign of Khasekhemui, the 
last king of the Second Dynasty. 36 On a granite door¬ 
frame found at the important Upper Egyptian town of 
Hierakonopolis, a number of small figures in four regis¬ 
ters, one above the other, are inserted rather clumsily 
between two of the large principal figures, seemingly as 
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Fig. 54. Wall relief, pyramid temple of King Sahure, Ahusir: the king hunting desert animals. Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussamm- 
lung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 21783. From Borchardt 1913 (pi. 17). For position in the corridor south of the central courtyard, see 
fig. 57. See also cat. no. no. 


an afterthought. None of the fragments from another 
architectural granite relief from the so-called fort at Hiera- 
konopolis provides evidence for more advanced compo¬ 
sitions. But on a piece that may date to the early Third 
Dynasty, a relief from the temple of Hathor at the 
Upper Egyptian site of Gebelein, the combination of reg¬ 
isters of smaller individuals behind the large figure of 
the king is handled with a marked increase in assurance 
and structural clarity. This relief does, however, still show 
a follower’s figure of intermediate size standing on the 
same baseline as the king, a type of arrangement seen on 
the earlier King Scorpion mace head. 37 

From at least the early Fourth Dynasty onward the 
combination of a large figure with several registers of 
smaller figures is handled by artists with ever greater 
proficiency. In the statue temple of Snefru at Dahshur 
only a few of the more than fifteen hundred preserved 
relief fragments employ this format. 38 The majority of 


scenes above the rows of estates (fig. 50) in that temple 
consisted of large single figures or groups of two or three 
large figures. Large figures and rows of smaller ones were 
skillfully combined, however, in reliefs from the later 
years of Snefru’s reign and the reign of Khufu, which fol¬ 
lowed. For instance, in the Heb Sed scene dating late in 
Snefru’s reign (cat. no. 23) the large figure of the 
pharaoh, which originally followed the standard-bearer 
on the left, was surely at least as tall as two of the regis¬ 
ters that are partially preserved on the fragments. 39 The 
presence of the same kind of arrangement can be 
deduced from the fan bearer’s position in a relief frag¬ 
ment (cat. no. 39) from the pyramid temple of Khufu: 
the man’s placement close to the top makes sense only if 
he was part of at least two registers of attending figures 
located behind or in front of a large figure of the pharaoh. 40 

During the early part of the Fifth Dynasty, under Kings 
Userkaf 41 and Sahure (cat. no. 113), the practice of linking 
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a large focal figure with rows of smaller figures reached 
its highest development, with artists achieving great vari¬ 
ety and remarkable subtlety in the figure correlations. A 
magnificent example is the depiction of the desert hunt of 
King Sahure (cat. no. 112). This masterpiece of royal 
relief art (fig. 54) 42 had its original place in the corridor 
south of the pyramid temple’s central courtyard (see 
cat. no. no). The simple figural lineup in front of a 
large image of the king has been transformed in this relief 
into a densely packed mass of terribly wounded and 
frightened animals inside a netted stockade. The animals 
are shown in a multiplicity of postures and groupings 
with figures facing in diverse directions and overlapping 


Fig. 55. Wall relief from pyramid temple of Niuserre, Abusir. 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin, 16100. From Borchardt 1907, pi. 1 6 
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Fig. 56. Wall relief, pyramid temple of Pepi II, Saqqara: at left, the king slaying enemies, enemies supplicating, booty, and the goddess 
Seshat writing; at right, the king with the goddesses Buto and Nekhbet. From Jequier 1938 (pi. 36). For position within the temple, see 
59 - 


in a variety of ways. The irregular assemblage contrasts 
with the dignified uniformity of the officials who march 
sedately behind Sahure and at the bottom of the scene. 
This is an example of the age-old Egyptian juxtaposition 
of order and chaos, but Sahure’s artists have given unusual 
drama to the basic scheme and have depicted each of the 
animals with unequaled care and compassion. 

The poor state of reliefs from the funeral monuments 
of the kings who followed Sahure makes it difficult to 
generalize about scene composition during their reigns. 
Fragments from the pyramid precinct of King Niuserre 
present many instances of rather uniform rows of officials 
and offering bearers. 43 Niuserre’s designers appear to 
have lacked the compositional inventiveness of Sahure’s 
relief artists, but this judgment may be unfair given the 
much smaller number of preserved blocks from this 
reign. It should also be noted that in Niuserre’s sun 
temple artists used the traditional register system in a 
very innovative manner to describe the various natural 
events of the akhet (inundation) and shemu (harvest) 
seasons. The skill with which the register system was 
adapted to narrative requirements in these reliefs is 
evident in a block (cat. no. 119) where the height of the 


right scene spans two registers and a bush is used to 
mask the transition between it and the smaller one at 
the left. 44 

The most impressive relief remains from Niuserre’s 
pyramid precinct, however, are large-figure compositions, 
for example, the seven royal sphinxes with enemies’ bod¬ 
ies under their paws, that adorned the causeway 45 and 
the magnificent throne scene (fig. 55). Such scenes 
appear to indicate that large-figure compositions gained 
renewed importance in the late Fifth Dynasty and the 
Sixth Dynasty, a hypothesis that is not contradicted by 
the few published blocks from the pyramid temples of 
Kings Djedkare-Isesi and Unis 46 and is supported by the 
reliefs in Pepi II’s pyramid temple, the last monument of 
its kind built in the Old Kingdom. Enough relief frag¬ 
ments were preserved from Pepi IPs important precinct to 
have allowed the excavator, Gustave Jequier, to recon¬ 
struct a great number of scenes in their entirety. The 
reconstructions reveal that by the late Sixth Dynasty 
royal relief design had undergone a striking change. In 
the pyramid temple of Pepi II compositions such as that 
showing the king with gods and officials (fig. 52) are 
found only on the walls of the causeway, 47 in the square 
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Fig. 57. Plan of pyramid 
temple and valley temple of 
Sahure, Abusir. Drawing by 
Peter Der Manuelian after 
Porter and Moss 1974, pi. 38 


antechamber, 48 and in the mortuary cult sanctuary—the 
last one with a figure of the king seated instead of stand¬ 
ing. 49 None of these reliefs are very inspired composi¬ 
tions, and in all the other rooms of the temple a variant 
scheme prevails. In this variant, large—often almost wall- 


high—figures of the king and various deities take up the 
greatest amount of space, while rows of small figures are 
not present 50 or are reduced to rudimentary groups that 
occupy little space in relation to that of the large figures 
(fig. 56). 51 
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The large-figure scenes in room after room of Pepi II’s 
temple must have been awe-inspiring, and it is possible 
that a development toward large-figure temple reliefs that 
began here influenced much later relief decoration in 
temples of the Middle and New Kingdoms. 52, In the 
framework of the history of Old Kingdom relief compo¬ 
sition, however, these large-figure scenes are strongly 
reminiscent of early Fourth Dynasty compositions (fig. 50) 
and appear to indicate archaistic tendencies in royal relief 
art at the end of the Old Kingdom. 53 The scheme of a 
large focal figure with rows of smaller ones having lost its 
appeal, artists must have looked back to the earlier type 
of composition, undoubtedly because it was more appro¬ 
priate for changed views of the function of the pyramid 
temple and its reliefs. 

Ensembles of Royal Reliefs in Their 
Architectural Settings 

Any speculation about the function and significance of 
pyramid temple reliefs is, of course, closely linked to gen¬ 
eral questions concerning the function of the temples and 
their various rooms. In the 1940s and 1950s Ricke and 
Schott maintained that the buildings of Old Kingdom 
pyramid complexes were predominantly stages and sets 
for royal funerals, 54 but wall reliefs of the buildings pro¬ 
vide no support for such an interpretation. Beginning in 
the 19 70s scholars therefore reconsidered the function 
of pyramid complexes, paying more attention to the con¬ 
tent of the reliefs. 55 It is now argued that the royal 
funeral—a single event whose renewal in perpetuity 
would have little significance—had at best only an indi¬ 
rect impact on a temple’s architecture and reliefs. Our 
present understanding is that most scenes either perpet¬ 
uated the rituals and offerings that ensured the king’s 
eternal life or evoked and magically strengthened the 
power of kingship and its victory over chaos. 

It is important to note how differently designers 
treated these ideas in each complex. A brief description 
of a walk through a pyramid complex with relatively 
well-preserved reliefs will convey the general sense of one 
such design. Like most of its kind, the pyramid complex 
of King Sahure at Abusir (figs. 57, 58; cat. no. no) 
consisted of a valley temple, causeway, pyramid temple, 
pyramid, and secondary (smaller) pyramid. At the valley 
temple, which could be understood as a quayside recep¬ 
tion place, reliefs depicted marshlands (the environment 
of the valley temple and a traditional Egyptian symbol of 
rebirth) 56 and the arrival of a large royal ship accompanied 


by running troops (cat. no. 114). 57 Other reliefs appear 
to have served as a preparation for what would be shown 
in greater detail in the pyramid temple itself. Among 
these preparatory representations are depictions of the 
king in the presence of major deities and scenes from the 
Heb Sed; 58 one impressive relief shows the young 
pharaoh suckled by a goddess. 59 (The last scene is docu¬ 
mented in the exhibition by a similar block from the val¬ 
ley temple of King Niuserre [cat. no. 118].) 

On the north wall of the valley temple’s two-columned 
hall, in front of the niched doorway, large griffins, the 
mythical embodiments of kingship, trampled on ene¬ 
mies 60 while deities led bound prisoners toward them. 
The scenes of bound prisoners were repeated on the 
causeway walls just behind the valley temple, 61 empha¬ 
sizing movement from valley temple to causeway and far¬ 
ther on to the pyramid temple. 62 Recently excavated 
reliefs from the upper part of Sahure’s causeway depict 
men bearing offerings, butchers slaughtering animals, 
and a building crew bringing the gilded capstone to the 
pyramid amid festivities connected with the event. Also 
represented are emaciated desert people, a possible ref¬ 
erence to the mountainous area from which the pyramid 
capstone came (for a later example, see cat. no. 122). 63 
Scenes referring to the construction of the pyramid com¬ 
plex 64 may be regarded as elaborations of earlier reliefs 
in which the temple foundation was depicted in connec¬ 
tion with the Heb Sed. 65 

From the causeway one entered the first room of the 
pyramid temple, a long vaulted hall, called the per-weru 
(House of the Great Ones) in ancient Egyptian. This room 
is thought to have been a copy of a hall in the living 
king’s residence where he received notables and per¬ 
formed certain rituals. 66 The position and shape of the 
per-weru in Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pyramid temples are 
strikingly like those of the entrance corridor in the tem¬ 
ple of Snefru in which rows of estate personifications 
appeared in the bottom registers of wall reliefs. Frag¬ 
ments of similar reliefs were found in Sahure’s per-weru , 
but it is not known what ritual scenes, if any, made up 
the rest of the decoration. 67 

The per-weru opens into the columned courtyard that 
is the central feature of the outer part of the pyramid 
temple. Sahure’s courtyard, surrounded by corridors on 
all four sides, is different from those of other pyramid 
temples. The courtyard, its porticoes, and its outer walls 
have the character of a closed architectural block. Rep¬ 
resentations of ships were carved on the west walls of 
the eastern corridor 68 and on the east walls of the west¬ 
ern corridor, 69 indicating that the courtyard block 
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Fig. 58 . View of pyramid temple of Sahure, from top of his pyramid, Abusir 


should be understood as an island surrounded by water. 
In Egyptian mythology the creation of the world began 
with the emergence of an island from the primeval water, 
and thus the courtyard island of Sahure becomes analo¬ 
gous to the first created land. The palm capitals of the por¬ 
tico columns allude to the plants on the primeval island. 70 

Inside the corridors on the north and south faces of 
the courtyard block, ritual scenes were depicted; they 
showed dancing, music making, and the bringing of 
offering animals into the presence of large figures of the 
king and certain deities. 71 Scenes from the Heb Sed may 
also have been included. 72 All these ritualistic images 
underline the sacred nature of the island. The corridor 
walls opposite the island block were carved with magnifi¬ 
cent relief compositions showing the king hunting in the 
desert (cat. no. 113) and in the marshes. 73 Such royal 


occupations traditionally symbolized the king’s struggle 
against the forces of chaos and the triumph of life over 
death. 74 Their depiction served to avert evil from the 
primeval island and all that happened there. The events 
that were believed to occur in a symbolic way on the 
island were shown in the portico reliefs facing the open 
court. On the southern and northern portico walls the 
king was depicted subjugating enemies on Egypt’s west¬ 
ern (Libyan) 75 and eastern (Asiatic) 76 borders and taking 
large numbers of their cattle and other domestic animals. 
On the western portico walls more scenes from the Heb 
Sed were depicted. 77 The paramount theme of Egyptian 
kingship was expressed in reliefs decorating the alabaster 
altar in the courtyard center, which depicted the unification 
of Upper and Lower Egypt accompanied by fertility 
figures. 78 Thus through its relief decoration the primeval 
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Fig. 59. Plan of pyramid 
temple and valley temple of 
Pepi II, Saqqara. Drawing 
by Peter Der Manuelian 
after Porter and Moss 1978, 
pi. 44 



island at the center of Sahure’s pyramid temple became a 
stage for the king’s enactment of his quintessential role as 
guarantor of order and prosperity. Through repeated 
emphasis on this role’s cosmic significance, the king’s 
deeds were interpreted as the fulfillment of creation. 79 


At this point it may be telling to compare the court¬ 
yard of the temple of Pepi II (fig. 59) with that in the 
temple of Sahure. In Pepi’s courtyard no reliefs adorned 
the portico walls, and scenes found in and around the 
courtyard block in Sahure’s temple appear in other 
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rooms of Pepi II’s temple. 80 Without doubt these differ¬ 
ences in relief position express a changed concept of king- 
ship and the religious ideas surrounding it. Sahure was 
regarded as a hero who performed deeds to ensure sta¬ 
bility and abundance, while in the large-figure reliefs of 
his pyramid temple Pepi II is primarily a performer of rit¬ 
uals and a companion of the gods. In Sahure’s temple an 
impressive desert hunt is depicted, but in Pepi IPs temple 
the triumph over evil is represented by a scene of the 
ritual killing of a single antelope. 81 Evidently the design¬ 
ers of the Pepi II complex no longer regarded the pyramid 
temple courtyard as a place where kingship triumphant 
was made manifest. They decorated the pillars of the 
courtyard porticoes with double-figure groups show¬ 
ing Pepi embraced by gods 82 and left the rest of the 
walls undecorated. 

A central doorway in the corridor west of Sahure’s 
courtyard led into a hall with five statue chambers. The 
statues of the king in these five chambers received a daily 
cult and were thus a primary ritual focus, as they were in 
all pyramid temples (see “Old Kingdom Statues in Their 
Architectural Setting” by Dieter Arnold in this cata¬ 
logue). The hall of statue chambers and all rooms that 
opened from it—including the sanctuary for the mortu¬ 
ary cult—were situated at a higher level than the rest of 
the temple, a fact that emphasized their greater impor¬ 
tance. 83 Two massive walls flanked the central entrance 
into the statue hall, creating a deep recess for the door¬ 
way and transforming it into the typical niched doorway 
that Ricke called the “door of [the goddess] Nut.” 84 An 
important secondary entrance south of the center court¬ 
yard led directly from the open desert into rooms that 
connected with the secondary pyramid of the king to 
the south and with the western courtyard corridor to the 
north. An impressive relief that flanked this entrance (cat. 
no. 113) depicted deities and beneficial spirits endowing 
the king with prosperity, stability, and eternal rule. 

Reliefs in the rooms behind the side entrance showed 
the king worshiping the lion-headed goddess Bastet. 85 
Allusions to this goddess may also be found in a monu¬ 
mental statue of a lion or lioness that stood in the pyra¬ 
mid temple of King Niuserre in a small recess beside the 
niched central doorway, or “door of Nut.” 86 Female 
deities (Nekhbet and Bastet or Sakhmet) played an impor¬ 
tant role in the relief decoration of all niched central door¬ 
ways in Old Kingdom pyramid temples. In the temple of 
Sahure a large human-headed goddess suckling the young 
king must have been depicted on the walls flanking the 
doorway, as well as in the similarly shaped entrance from 
the valley temple into the causeway. 87 The parallel image 


from the valley temple of Niuserre (cat. no. 118) showed 
the goddess with a lion head. 

The impressive images of the king being nurtured by 
a goddess can be regarded as a proclamation of the king’s 
eternal rebirth. For the statues inside the five chambers 
behind the central courtyard, the niched doorway func¬ 
tioned as a kind of birth canal, through which the king— 
after being revived by the statue cult—stepped down into 
the courtyard to perform his heroic deeds. 88 Papyri tell us 
that in Neferirkare’s pyramid temple the central statue 
of five represented the king as Osiris, the foremost Egyp¬ 
tian resurrection deity, while the two outermost ones 
depicted him as king of Upper and Lower Egypt. 89 The 
most important record of the appearance of statues in 
pyramid temple statue chambers is found in a relief from 
the temple of King Niuserre (fig. 55), which shows the 
enthroned king being presented with ankhs by Anubis, 
the necropolis god. Small disks at the bottom of the 
throne may depict rollers on which the statue was moved 
from its niche during ritual performances. 90 The pres¬ 
ence of both Osiris and Anubis is a reminder that, despite 
the great emphasis on kingship in general, a pyramid 
temple is always dedicated to a deceased king. 

Storerooms were located on both sides of the five- 
chambered hall. These contained the implements and 
provisions necessary for ritual performances. Reliefs in 
the corridors leading to these rooms depicted how such 
objects were packed and handled: “sealing a box con¬ 
taining incense” is written above one scene 91 and the 
“presentation of gold” to officials is shown in the corri¬ 
dor leading to storerooms in the north. 92 An area of solid 
stone separated 93 the mortuary cult sanctuary from these 
storerooms, the statue chambers, and the rest of the tem¬ 
ple. 94 Although a mortuary cult chamber was not part 
of Fourth Dynasty pyramid temples, and may have been 
introduced into royal funerary architecture 95 only under 
influences from tombs of nonroyal persons, 96 by the time 
of King Sahure the room was certainly a place of impor¬ 
tant ritual performances that ensured the king’s eternal 
life. 97 The reliefs in this room were more standardized 
than any others in the temple and did not differ essen¬ 
tially from reliefs in the mortuary cult chambers of non¬ 
royal persons. A long list of offerings was usually shown 
in front of the seated king on both long walls of the 
chamber; rows of offering bearers moved toward the 
pharaoh, and there were depictions of a rich display of 
goods piled on tables (compare cat. no. 194). On the 
back wall a false door—the traditional place of commu¬ 
nication between the living and the dead—was sur¬ 
rounded by fertility figures and deities. 98 
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Sahure’s pyramid temple had relief decoration on 
almost four hundred running meters of wall space, con¬ 
stituting the largest program of its kind. Calculations 
involving monuments from Snefru’s statue-cult temple to 
the pyramid temple of Pepi II show that the amount of 
wall space suitable for relief decoration in pyramid tem¬ 
ples gradually increased until it reached this peak and 
then decreased, as the following table indicates." 

Running meters of wall space 
King suitable for relief in pyramid temples 


Snefru 

64 

Khufu 

100 

Userkaf 

120 

Sahure 

370 

Pepi II 

200 


These necessarily very rough calculations not only under¬ 
line the singular richness of the Sahure relief decoration 100 
but also show the close link between the development of 
relief decoration and of architecture during the Pyramid 
Age. Each increase in available wall space must have 
spurred the relief designers to create yet more elaborate 
scenes, and each new pictorial elaboration must have 
been a challenge to the architects to provide more space. 


1. This fact can be deduced (particularly for the valley temples) 
from the finds of Old Kingdom royal relief blocks in the pyra¬ 
mid of Amenemhat I, first king of the Twelfth Dynasty; see 
Goedicke 1971. The following royal names are attested on 
these blocks: Khufu, Khafre, Userkaf (see cat. nos. 38, 41, 65, 
103), Unis, and Pepi II. See also Labrousse and Moussa 1996, 
p. 67, for Middle Kingdom repairs made on the valley temple 
of Unis. 

2. Borchardt 1907, pp. 160-61. For the longer life of the pyra¬ 
mid temple of Sahure, see Borchardt 1910, pp. 106-7; contra¬ 
dicted by Baines 1973, pp. 9-14. 

3. See, for instance, Borchardt 1907, pp. 51, 53, 58, figs. 32, 34, 
38; and Borchardt 1910, pp. 6, 7, figs. 2, 3. 

4. Especially Borchardt 1913; Jequier 1938; and Jequier 1940. 

5. See Vandier 1952a, pp. 533-60, 570-605; Vandier 1952b 
pp. 724-30, 793-863; and Spencer 1993, pp. 52-71, 87-91, 
figs. 32-37, 42-46, 67. 

6. Vandier 1952a, pp. 561-70; Spencer 1993, pp. 36-39, fig. 20. 

7. Engelbach 1934, PP- 183-84, pi. 24; Alexanian 1998, pp. 5, 
9-10, 11, 12, pi. 7b. 

8. The following necessarily very cursory attempt at a grammar 
of Old Kingdom royal relief owes much to the thoughtful 
study by Yvonne Flarpur (1987). See also Smith 1965, 

PP- * 37 - 54 * 

9. Smith 1946, pp. 273-304; Harpur 1987, pp. 49-58. 


10. Smith 1946, pp. 297-301. 

11. The left margin of the Qahedjet slab (cat. no. 9) is consider¬ 
ably wider than the right, suggesting that the slab was set into 
the right side of a niche decorated on three sides with reliefs. 

12. For slabs, see Firth and Quibell 1935, pis. 15-17, 40-42, 44. 
For pillars, see Jequier 1940, pi. 45; and Fakhry 1961b, 

pp. 59-110, esp. figs. 35, 43, 48, 63, 84, 91. 

13. Fakhry 1961b, pp. 111-23, figs. 119-27. 

14. Compare multifigured relief compositions around doorways 
in royal temples—such as those shown in Jequier 1938, 
pis. 36, 54; and Borchardt 1910, p. 62, fig. 79—with the large 
single figures frequently used to flank doorways of private 
tombs (fig. 18 in this catalogue; Harpur 1987, pp. 43-58). 
This fundamental difference in the way single figures were 
used in royal and private monuments is difficult to explain. 

It might be argued that in private tombs the mortuary cult is 
of primary importance, while in royal pyramid temples it is 
important only in the back of the building. Even in the royal 
mortuary cult rooms, however, no large single figures of the 
king appear to have flanked the false door: see Borchardt 
1913, pp. 39-40, fig. 6, pi. 23. More common in royal monu¬ 
ments are large inscriptions with the king’s name at the sides 
of doors; see Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, pp. 16, 42, 
44, figs. 5, 26, 29. 

15. This building has usually been called a valley temple since 
Fakhry (1961b, passim) identified it as such. However, Stadel- 
mann (1991, p. 98) has correctly described it as a structure 
combining elements of the later valley temples and the outer 
pyramid temples. 

16. No relief decoration (beyond a king’s figure and large inscrip¬ 
tions on stelae) is known from the buildings at the east side 
of Snefru’s pyramid at Meidum and the Bent Pyramid at 
Dahshur. Stadelmann (1991, pp. 87, 98) holds that the simple 
form of the places designated for worship at these pyramids 
developed because these pyramids were cenotaphs and the 
structures in front were not funerary temples but royal cult 
installations. Relief fragments were found at the small pyra¬ 
mid temple east of the Red Pyramid at Dahshur, arguably 
Snefru’s final burial place: Stadelmann 1983, pp. 233-34, 
fig. 5, pi. 73. The fragments show that scenes from the Heb 
Sed were depicted in the building. 

17. Fakhry 1961b, pp. 2, 11, figs. 1, 4 B4. 

18. Ibid., pp. 17—58; Jacquet-Gordon 1962. 

19. Harpur 1987, p. 138. See, for instance, Borchardt 1913, pi. 27. 

20. Fakhry 1961b, pp. 20-23, 35 ~ 45 ? 53? 57? figs. 9? to? 16-18, 
25, 31, 32. For the lion-goddess fragment, see ibid., frontis. 

21. This pictorial configuration is called a “scene” or a “basic 
scene type” by Harpur (1987, pp. 175-221). Smith (1965, 
p. 140) writes of “rectangular units containing conceptually 
related subject matter.” 

22. The three classic studies are Groenewegen-Frankfort 1951 
(1987 ed.), esp. pp. 23, 85-87; Kantor 1957, pp. 44-54; and 
Gaballa 1976, esp. pp. 21-25 (Old Kingdom royal reliefs). 
Gaballa points out the numerous New Kingdom depictions 
of specific historic events (ibid., pp. 6, 94-129). 

23. David O’Connor, in a fall 1995 seminar for graduate students 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, argued 
strongly for a less restricted view of narration in Egyptian art. 
He bases this view on recent studies in the history of Greek 
and Roman art that have been collected in Holliday 1993 .1 
thank Professor O’Connor for allowing me to read his intro¬ 
ductory paper to the seminar. 
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24. For an overview of scenes in nonroyal Old Kingdom tombs, 
see Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 355-58; Porter and Moss 
1981, pp. 903-7; and Harpur 1987, pp. 81-85, 110-15, 
139-73, 176-220. 

25. For an overview of scenes in royal temples, see Porter and 
Moss 1974, pp. 314-40; and Porter and Moss 1978, 

pp. 417-32. For the pyramid precinct of Unis, see Labrousse 
and Moussa 1996; and Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977. 
Representations depicting the making of things appear in the 
reliefs in pyramid causeways; see Flassan 1938, pp. 519-20, 
pis. 96, 97. Among the scenes depicted are metal workshops 
and fish markets; all the subjects and iconography derive 
from the tombs of nonroyal persons 

26. Smith 1946, pp. 333-50; Harpur 1987, pp. 175-221. 

27. See Fischer 1986, esp. pp. 24-46. 

28. On the written tradition of ritual texts and their illustrations, 
see Altenmiiller 1972; and Altenmuller 1975, cols. 1132-40. 

29. Bissing and Kees 1923, pp. 8-15; Kaiser 1971, pp. 87-105, 
esp. p. 93. 

30. Smith 1946, pp. 333-34* 

31. Jequier 1938, pis. 50 (west wall of the square antechamber), 
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32. The most obvious examples are the ivories, palettes, and 
mace heads from the late Predynastic Period: Vandier 1952a, 
pp. 533-6 o, 579-605, figs. 358-74, and esp. figs. 388, 
392-94. The close relation of the register system and writing 
is demonstrated in ivory plaques from Archaic times: ibid., 
pp. 827-55, esp. figs. 556, 560, 562, 565, 570. 

33. For the most recent depiction, see Schulz and Seidel 1998, 
p. 29, figs. 38, 39. 

34. Indeed, the falcon leading an enemy by the nose has the char* 
acter of a rebus or an inscription. 

35. Vandier 1952a, p. 601, fig. 393. 

36. Alexanian 1998. 

37. Donadoni Roveri 1988, p. 65, no. 75. See especially Smith 
1946, pp. 137-38; and most recently Donadoni Roveri and 
Tiradritti 1998, p. 257, no. 236, with earlier bibliography. See 
also Seidelmayer 1998, p. 39, fig. 61. This relief and its com¬ 
panion in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (Alexanian 1998, 

p. 13, n. 57) are not dated by inscription. Judging from the 
advanced clarity of design and the indications of musculature 
in the legs of the king, a date in the Third Dynasty seems 
most appropriate. The lengthened proportions of the main 
figure can be understood as regional style. For the style of 
Second Dynasty reliefs, see Alexanian 1998, pp. 17-21. 

38. On one block (Fakhry 1961b, p. 20, fig. 9) the feet of a large 
figure (the king?) are confronted by a smaller foot. It is there¬ 
fore possible that smaller figures in several rows were depicted 
marching toward the king. Relief fragments found in the temple 
of the northern pyramid, or Red Pyramid, of Snefru showed 
large figures of the king. But not enough is preserved to allow a 
definite statement about the compositions of the scenes. 

39. In the nonroyal sphere the use of the scheme in its early Fourth 
Dynasty stage is well attested in the tomb of Metjen (Harpur 
1987, plan 2) and the Meidum mastabas (Petrie 1892, pis. 9, 
10, 19, 25, 27; Harpur 1987, plan 1); see cat. nos. 22, 23. 

40. For another relevant example of the combination of a large 
figure and several registers of smaller ones conceivably of the 
time of Khufu, see Goedicke 1971, pp. 33-35, nos. 14, 15. 
For nonroyal tombs of the mid-Fourth Dynasty and their 
adept, if still somewhat stiff, use of the scheme, see especially 
Simpson 1978, pi. 33; see also Smith 1965, pp. 139-41. 


41. See also Smith 1981, p. 129, fig. 122. 

42. Borchardt 1913, pp. 30-35, pi. 17. 

43. Borchardt 1907, pp. 70-96, figs. 48-75. See, however, the 
fine quality of fragments of a marsh scene from the valley 
temple (ibid., pp. 37-38, figs. 15, 16). 

44. For other instances of skillful variations in the heights of 
adjoining registers, see Edel and Wenig 1974, pis. 10, 11. 

45. Borchardt 1907, pp. 46-49, figs. 29, 31, pis. 8-12. 

46. Large-figure compositions: Goyon 1969, pi. 39 (Djedkare- 
Isesi’s pyramid precinct); Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, 
pp. 78-83, figs. 44-46, 51-53, pp. 94-97, figs- 72., 73, 

pis. 28-30, 33, 34 (Unis). 

47. For reconstructions, see Jequier 1940, pis. 12, 19, 24, with 
disproportionately long rows of small figures. 

48. For reconstructions, see Jequier 1938, pis. 46, 50, 54, 58. 

For the mythological function of the square antechamber, 
see D. Arnold 1977, pp. 10-11; and D. Arnold 1997, pp. 35, 
67-70. 

49. For reconstructions, see Jequier 1938, pis. 61, 62, 81, 82, 97. 

50. For reconstructions, see ibid., pis. 18 (transverse corridor), 41 
(vestibule before square antechamber), 30, 32 (niched central 
doorway). 

51. For reconstructions, see Jequier 1938, pis. 8, 12 (transverse 
corridor), 36 (vestibule to the square antechamber). These 
scenes are not well preserved, and it is impossible to say how 
much space was given to rows of small figures in the compo¬ 
sitions of the king hunting the hippopotamus and carrying a 
bow and slaying the enemies in the hall known as the per- 
weru (Jequier 1940, pis. 30, 32, 36). 

52. Smith (1946, p. 203) writes of ties between the decorated pillars 
of Pepi IPs temple (Jequier 1940, pp. 22-24, pis. 44, 45) and 
later architecture. Smith (1946, p. 204) also mentions how 
strongly the reliefs in the mortuary cult chapel of Pepi II resem¬ 
ble those in the sanctuary of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahri. 

53. Here we cannot discuss the intricate question of archaism in 
the Sixth Dynasty, the extent of which Cherpion (1989, 

pp. 83-109) has minimized. 

54. Ricke 1944; Ricke 1950, pp. 1-128; S. Schott 1950, 
pp. 135-224. 

55. D. Arnold 1977, pp. 1-14; Brinks 1979; Stadelmann 1991, 
pp. 205-14; Rochholz 1994a, pp. 255-80. Most recently 
O’Connor has stressed the cosmic aspects of pyramid temples 
(O’Connor 1998, pp. 135-44). For cosmic aspects of the 
underground chambers of pyramids as revealed in the Pyra¬ 
mid Texts, see Allen 1994, pp. 5-28. 

56. Borchardt 1913, pi. 15; Harpur 1987, pp. 185-86. For 
the interpretation of marsh scenes, see Martin 1986, 
cols. 1051-54. 

57. Borchardt 1913, pi. 9 and p. 22, fig. 4 (the reconstruction). 

58. Ibid., pi. 19. 

59. Ibid., pi. 18; placed by Borchardt (ibid., p. 35, and 1910, 

pp. 20, 54) in the niched doorway of the pyramid temple. But 
considering that the Niuserre block showing the same scene 
was also found in the ruins of the valley temple, it seems 
more likely that this relief also would have been located in a 
niched doorway of the valley temple, anticipating similar 
scenes in the pyramid temple. 

60. Borchardt 1913, pi. 8. 

61. Ibid., pis. 5-7. The griffin is reconstructed as the focus of 
these rows of gods and prisoners by Borchardt (ibid., p. 18) 
on the basis of scenes in Niuserre’s causeway (Borchardt 
1907, pp. 46-49, pis. 8-12). 
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6 z. Similar scenes were depicted at the beginning of Unis’s cause¬ 
way (Labrousse and Moussa 1996, pp. 95-97, 99, figs. 97, 

98, 101). The appearance of booty animals in the Unis reliefs 
underlines the function of valley temple reliefs as a prepara¬ 
tion for what appears in the main temple. The animal group 
is very close to the Libyan booty shown in Sahure’s courtyard 
relief (Borchardt 1913, pi. 1). 

63. Hawass 1996c, pp. 177-86, pis. 54-56. 

64. Portrayals of ships transporting columns and other building 
blocks in reliefs of the causeway of Unis belong to the same 
genre of scenes (Hassan 1955, pp. 137-38, fig. 1). 

65. Bissing and Kees 1923, pis. 1, 2; Fakhry 1961b, pp. 94-98, 
figs. 91-95- 

66. D. Arnold 1977, pp. 6-7. 

67. In the entrance corridor of Snefru’s temple, remains of the 
upper registers indicate that the king was shown visiting the 
gods in their chapels and running in the Heb Sed; see Fakhry 
1961b, p. 41, fig. 17, p. 53, fig. 2J. 

68. Borchardt 1913, pi. 14. 

69. Ibid., pis. 11-13. 

70. Ricke (1950, pp. 22, 73) interpreted the palm capital columns 
as depictions of a mythical burial at Buto in the Delta. For 
O’Connor (1998) the central courtyard is the place of the ris¬ 
ing of the sun from the primeval ocean. 

71. Borchardt 1913, pis. 32-34, 54, 56. 

72. Ibid., pi. 65. 

73. Ibid., pi. 16. 

74. For the hunt in the desert, see Altenmiiller 1980a, cols. 224-30. 
For the hunt in the marshes, see note 56 above. 

75. Borchardt 1913, pis. 1, 2. 

76. Ibid., pis. 3, 4. The theme of the subjugation of foreign lands 
was carried over into the ship representations on the east wall 
of the western corridor, where seagoing ships were depicted 
leaving Egypt for the Levant and returning with foreign peo¬ 
ples whom the Egyptian mariners teach to revere Pharaoh 
(ibid., pis. 11-13). These scenes were interpreted by Bietak 
(1988, pp. 35-40) as indicating the employment of foreign 
mariners by Egypt. 

77. Borchardt 1913, p. 69, pi. 67 (the position of the reliefs). 

78. Borchardt 1910, pp. 48-51, figs. 51-56. For the function of 
this altar, see “The Tombs of Officials” by Peter Janosi in this 
catalogue, pp. 33, 39, n. 83. 

79. It may be significant that in the pyramid temple of Khafre 
(Ricke 1950, pp. 48-52, figs. 16-19, pi. 2) statues of the king 
stood around the courtyard, and in the courtyard of the pyra¬ 
mid temple of Userkaf a monumental statue of the king was 
erected (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 52501; Firth 1929, 

p. 65, pi. 1). See “Old Kingdom Statues in Their Architectural 
Setting” by Dieter Arnold in this catalogue. 

80. The fowling scene, for instance, in Sahure’s temple in the 
northern corridor of the courtyard, is probably depicted in 
the per-weru of Pepi II (Jequier 1940, pis. 41, 43); the king 
slaying enemies (in Sahure’s temple in the courtyard portico) 
appears in the temple of Pepi II in the transverse corridor 
(Jequier 1938, pi. 8) and in the vestibule to the square ante¬ 
chamber (ibid., pi. 36). 

81. Jequier 1938, pis. 41-43. 

82. Jequier 1940, pi. 45. 

83. According to Borchardt (1910, p. 54), steps or a small ramp 
must have connected the lower level of the outer temple 
around the courtyard with the level of the statue chamber, 


which was eighty to ninety centimeters higher. For steps pre¬ 
served in the temple of Teti, see Lauer and Leclant 1972, 
pp. 24, 27, pi. 13; and D. Arnold 1997, p. 68, fig. 28. 

84. Ricke 1950, pp. 60-62. 

85. Borchardt 1913, pis. 35, 36. See also Borchardt 1907, p. 94, 
fig. 72.. 

86. Borchardt 1907, pp. 16-17, 69-70, figs. 7, 47. 

87. Borchardt 1913, pi. 18. See also Labrousse, Lauer, and 
Leclant 1977, p. 84, pi. 29. 

88. Another reference to birth is represented by the alabaster 
statuette of Pepi II as a child that was found in the square 
antechamber of that king’s pyramid temple and which, 
according to the excavator, may originally have been placed 
in the serdab behind the statue room (Jequier 1940, pp. 30-31, 
pi- 49 )- 

89. Posener-Krieger 1976, vol. 2, pp. 502, 544-45; Rochholz 
1994b, p. 262. 

90. Borchardt 1907, pp. 88-90, pi. 16. The relief is now in the 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 16100. 
Borchardt (1910, p. 54) mentions having found the fragment 
of a similar relief close to Sahure’s recessed doorway, but the 
fragment is not identified in Borchardt 1913. A parallel scene 
was depicted in the pyramid temple of King Djedkare-Isesi 
(Goyon 1969, p. 156, n. 2, pi. 29). A standing statue appears 
to have been placed in the center chapel of Pepi II’s pyramid 
temple (Jequier 1938, p. 25). Papyri from the pyramid tem¬ 
ple of Neferirkare tell us something about the rituals (Open¬ 
ing of the Mouth, anointing, and presentation of cloth) 
performed with the statues; see Posener-Krieger 1976, vol. 2, 
pp. 537-38. 

91. Borchardt 1913, pi. 59, with pp. 66-67 ( on the original place 
of the reliefs), pis. 60, 61. 

92. Ibid., pis. 52-54. 

93. Borchardt 1910, p. 57. 

94. The presence of this solid stone mass is explained by Stadel- 
mann (1991, p. 207) as a way to simulate the situating of the 
statue chambers in caves, since one of the chapels was called 
“the cave” in the papyri (Posener-Krieger 1976, vol. 2, p. 503, 
n. 1; Worterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache , vol. 5 [1931], 
pp. 364-66). 

95. D. Arnold 1997, pp. 59-61, 71-72. 

96. For the opposing theory—that false doors and offering places 
for the mortuary cult were already provided in Fourth 
Dynasty pyramid temples—see Stadelmann 1983, pp. 237-41, 
with earlier bibliography on the question. 

97. Posener-Krieger 1976, vol. 2, pp. 539-40. For the elaborate 
installations for the cleaning of cult vessels, see Borchardt 
1910, pp. 76-83. 

98. Borchardt 1913, pi. 23, with p. 40, fig. 6. For remains of the 
false door, see Borchardt 1910, pp. 57-58, fig. 68. The best- 
preserved offering chamber reliefs are in the temple of Pepi II; 
see Jequier 1938, pis. 61-104. Eor the very similar reliefs in 
the chapels that were erected over the northern entrances 
into the pyramids, from Djedkare-Isesi onward, see Lauer 
and Leclant 1972, pp. 43-44; and D. Arnold 1988, pp. 

78-83, pis. 49-56. 

99. I want to thank Dieter Arnold for undertaking these calcula¬ 
tions. We confined ourselves to calculating running meters, 
because the heights of pyramid temple walls are uncertain. 
Storerooms and other spaces believed to have been without 
decoration were not included in our investigation. Nor did we 
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consider valley temples and causeways, which would have 
introduced further uncertainties. 

ioo.The impressive body of surviving reliefs is in striking con¬ 
trast to the almost total lack of preserved statuary in 
Sahure’s temple (see, however, cat. no. 109 and Borchardt 
1910, pp. 48, 51, fig. 57 [fragments from a base of an 
alabaster statue]), which may not be due to accidents of 
preservation alone. There are indications that pyramid 


precincts of the Fourth Dynasty achieved with a rich 
statuary program what in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasty 
precincts was expressed in reliefs.In this context Stadelmann 
(1991, pp. 210-11) writes of a “Verdichtung” (compres¬ 
sion) of three-dimensional architectural elements into 
reliefs. It might also be appropriate to call Fifth and Sixth 
Dynasty reliefs an elaboration of Fourth Dynasty royal 
statuary. 
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THE HUMAN IMAGE IN 
OLD KINGDOM 
NONROYAL RELIEFS 

NADINE CHERPION 


hen Van Eyck or Titian painted the por¬ 
trait of a bourgeois or grandee of his day, 
several factors entered into the composi¬ 
tion of the picture: the painter’s own per¬ 
sonality, the patron’s desire to be depicted more or less 
realistically, and a third consideration of which neither 
was completely aware—the political, economic, and geo¬ 
graphic conditions in which they lived. The influence of 
each of these factors is what makes the portraits of Van 
Eyck and Titian, as individual as they are, recognizably 
different from each other. When an Egyptian sculptor 
decorated the walls of a mastaba with the likeness of a 
dignitary—someone who had attained sufficient status 
and wealth to commission a tomb with relief deco¬ 
ration—the same three factors doubtless also entered 
into the equation and could involve in turn the artist’s 
vision, the subject’s expectations, or the atmosphere of 
their times. 

After the pharaoh himself, the owners of mastabas 
embodied the human ideal in the Old Kingdom. It is pos¬ 
sible to determine what the concept of the individual was 
in this era by examining several aspects of the human fig¬ 
ure as it appears in relief. 

The interest in facial features, or realistic portraiture. 
To the extent that portraiture, as we understand it today, 
existed at all in royal sculpture during the different peri¬ 
ods of Egyptian history/ we may reasonably ask if it 
might not have existed in nonroyal images as well. The 
only way to assess the degree of realism that sculptors of 
the Old Kingdom achieved in the depiction of faces is to 
note whether a particular facial feature is limited to a sin¬ 
gle representation or is common to all those in the tomb. 

Facial expressions . These are another index of indi¬ 
vidual personality or social groups. 


Stature. This is clearly the feature that changes the 
least in Old Kingdom reliefs, in contrast to sculpture in 
the round, where there is a world of difference between 
a wood statue of Meryre-ha-ishetef (Sixth Dynasty) 2 and 
the Sheikh el-Beled (probably Fourth Dynasty; fig. 34)/ 
the former with its fluid, almost feminine—in fact, man¬ 
nerist—pose and the latter with its characteristic stout¬ 
ness and nascent hyperrealism. Even in relief, however, 
subtle differences reflect the transition from one reign 
to the next. 

The interest in anatomy\ or modeling , in the outline 
of a human figure as well as its surfaced Since the face 
and legs almost always present a minimum of relief, it 
is appropriate to speak of an interest in anatomy only 
when the modeling extends to other parts of the body. 

Only first-rate monuments for which we also have 
photographs of the same level of quality allow us to ap¬ 
preciate these numerous stylistic variations. 5 To complete 
the picture of the masculine and feminine ideals in the 
Old Kingdom, it is also a good idea to complement the 
study of style with a consideration of the variations that 
occur in the layout of portraits of couples. 6 These varia¬ 
tions doubtless have more to do with the evolution of 
conventions for portraying the human figure than with 
the evolution of the society’s mentality, but they help to 
re-create the image of a society, just as portraits of 
couples or groups do in Dutch painting of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Not all of the nonroyal monuments of the Old King¬ 
dom have yet been precisely dated. 7 For that reason, the 
sketch that follows, done in rather broad strokes, should 
be considered incomplete and provisional. For the pur¬ 
pose of this discussion I have adopted a chronological 
approach, from the Third through the Sixth Dynasty. 



Detail, Relief panel of Hesi-re (cat. no. 17) 
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The Third Dynasty 

Reliefs from the Third Dynasty are rare, but the fortui¬ 
tous preservation of two monuments of exceptional qual¬ 
ity allows us to see how the officials of that time chose 
to have themselves represented for eternity. These are 
the mastaba of Hesi-re, on the one hand, 8 and that of 
Kha-bau-sokar and his wife, Hathor-nefer-hotep, on the 
other. 9 The first of these two men was Greatest of the 
King’s Scribes and Chief of Dentists; the second, Overseer 
of Works in the Necropolis (which put the best artisans 
at his disposal) and priest of Seshat and Anubis as well 
as other deities. 10 The mastaba of Hesi-re most likely 
dates to the reign of Djoser, since the last basket of earth 
excavated from its burial chamber, and therefore proba¬ 
bly from the floor of the tomb, contained two jar stop¬ 
pers with seal impressions in that king’s name. 11 The 
mastaba of Kha-bau-sokar might be a little later than 
that of Hesi-re, although it is not certain that the observ¬ 
able differences between the two monuments should be 
attributed solely to the passage of time. 12 In this period 
the representation of couples did not yet exist: Hesi-re is 
always shown without a wife, while Kha-bau-sokar and 
Hathor-nefer-hotep have separate chapels. 

In the case of Kha-bau-sokar, what first strikes the 
observer is the impression of physical force, of raw 
power exuded by the deceased’s profile on the side walls 
of his limestone niche. 13 The torso is heavy, not with 
the puffy fat that would often be seen later, in the Sixth 
Dynasty, but with a heaviness more indicative of aged 
flesh. The legs are as massive as the rest of the profile. 14 
The sculptor—perhaps at the behest of his patron—has 
rendered the details of the musculature and bones of this 
heavy body with such delight and care that he has made 
of it a veritable anatomical chart. 15 The most remark¬ 
able f eatures are the indications of the back of the knee 16 
and the ilium (hipbone). 17 I know of no other Old King¬ 
dom relief that shows the first detail; the latter appears only 
rarely in mastaba reliefs but is visible here even “trans¬ 
parently,” under the cloak that Kha-bau-sokar wears on 
the back wall of the niche. 

No smile lights up the face of this official. Instead, the 
eyes are small—one might even say sly—with large bags 
beneath them. The nose is short and bent, with a marked 
bump on the bridge. The lips are thick, the lower one 
decidedly more advanced/ 8 In a way, the harshness of 
this face reflects that of the body. 

The whole is realized with a sense of meticulousness 
surprising for such a remote period—a quality that 
characterizes not only the anatomy but also the locks of 


the wig, 19 the pattern of the kilt, the minuscule folds of 
skin surrounding the nails, 20 and the hieroglyphic signs. 
Yet this is not really astonishing. The most realistic and 
detailed works are generally found at the birth of a 
civilization or the beginning of an artist’s career; sim¬ 
plification and stylization come only later. Thus, the first 
tree drawn by Mondrian and the first bull rendered by 
Picasso are each absolutely realistic. The more Mondrian 
would draw trees and Picasso bulls, the less would these 
be easily identifiable as such. Eventually, the tree and the 
bull would become hardly recognizable, as the work of 
the two painters neared pure abstraction. 

In contrast to her husband, Hathor-nefer-hotep is 
spectacularly slender. Her thinness is visible overall 21 and 
particularly in the arms and fingers, as well as in her dried- 
up face, where it is expressed by prominent cheekbones in 
a work in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (CG 1386; fig. 60). 
It is also visible in the aged breast, whose nipple points 
downward and rests on the forearm in another relief in 
Cairo (CG 1387), exactly as that of Isis does centuries later 
on the first pylon at Philae, 22 there, however, reflecting the 
weight of the flesh. In any case, nothing here, in the Third 
Dynasty, anticipates the round, firm breasts that would be 
part of the feminine canon of the Old Kingdom, 23 for this 
is a woman who was meant to be shown as aged, or at 
least—following the example of her husband—as mature. 

The face of Hathor-nefer-hotep is even less attractive 
than that of Kha-bau-sokar. It may seem more marked by 
time on CG 1386 than on CG 1387, because of the col¬ 
lapse of the flesh above the cheekbones, certain African 
traits, and a disagreeable disposition; yet on both walls 
we see the same turned-up nose, double chin, and jutting 
lower jaw. But the most extraordinary aspect of Hathor- 
nefer-hotep’s reliefs is certainly that of their modeling. 
No other female body in the Old Kingdom is treated 
with such concern for anatomical realism, 24 although the 
male profile would always be the object of a certain 
anatomical interest, sometimes minor or minimal, some¬ 
times more developed. Nothing has been omitted, 25 not 
even the iliac crest or the modeling of the abdomen, 26 
two details exceptional in bas-reliefs. 27 The form of 
Hathor-nefer-hotep’s belly—two ridges on either side 
of the navel, which are separated from the pubic region 
by a flat area—is especially significant: there are a num¬ 
ber of conventions for representing the female abdomen, 
and this one is exactly paralleled by an example in the 
statue of Nesa (cat. no. 13), which dates precisely to the 
same period as the reliefs of Hathor-nefer-hotep. 

On the five wood panels discovered in the niches of 
Hesi-re’s tomb and now on display in the Egyptian 
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Fig. 6 1. Detail, Hesi-re. Third Dynasty. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
CG 1426 

Museum, Cairo, the face of the deceased is consistently 
that of a mature man, sour and sullen. This disagreeable 
expression even appears in panel CG 1430 (cat. no. 17), 
in which Hesi-re is shown as much younger. The narrow 
eyes, at times almost closed, seem to express cunning. 


Fig. 63. Detail, Mer-ib. Fourth Dynasty. Agyptisches Museum und 
Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1107 

The turned-down corners of the lips—rimmed and deli¬ 
cate—are hardly appealing. The raised chin gives its 
owner an air of complete arrogance. The impression of 
age is best seen on panel CG 1426, where the face is most 
deeply furrowed and creased, with wrinkles extending 





Fig. 64. Akhet-hotep. 

Fourth Dynasty. The Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, 
New York, Funds from 
various donors, and by 
exchange, 1958, 58.123 



from the inner canthus of the eye and the base of the nose, 
framing and setting off the chin (fig. 61). The strong, 
aquiline nose, repeated systematically from one relief to 
the next, also serves clearly to make these true portraits. 

There seems to be an undeniable parallelism between 
the facial treatment of Hesi-re, or of Kha-bau-sokar 
and his wife, and that of the royal portraits of the time. 
They display the same sternness—or in any case, the 


same seriousness—of expression and the same realism: 
the strong, hooked nose and jutting jaw of Djoser, both 
in his reliefs and in his statue; 28 the thick nose and nar¬ 
row eye of Horus Qahedjet (cat. no. 9); the beaked 
nose, slanted and barely open eye, and fully everted lips 
of Zanakht. 29 

Another remarkable feature displayed in Hesi-re’s 
mastaba is the deceased’s penchant, or that of his sculptor, 
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for depictions of anatomy. The panel that best illustrates 
this is CG 1427, which Richer used in his study of the nude 
in art, 30 as much for the exhaustiveness of its anatomical 
description as for its great exactitude. As in the reliefs of 
Kha-bau-sokar, the hipbone is shown and can even be 
discerned under the cloak worn by the deceased. 31 

In comparison to Kha-bau-sokar, Hesi-re is quite slen¬ 
der, and this slimness is equally visible in the objects that 
surround him: the medu staff and sekbem scepter, the leg 
of the offering table, and the hieroglyphic signs. This is the 
artist’s choice, one that can be compared with the treat¬ 
ment of the human figure in Dirck Bouts’s Trial ofOtho . 
In the figure of Hesi-re seated at the offering table, his 
legs may be characterized as more gaunt than slender. 32 

The Fourth Dynasty 

With the reign of Snefru, the style of the previous dynasty 
relaxes. In contrast with the wish of nobles in the Third 
Dynasty to have themselves represented at an advanced 
stage of their career and with pitiless realism, several con¬ 
temporaries of the first king of the Fourth Dynasty 
appear in relief with a demeanor that is particularly 
youthful and pleasant, even sweet. This is especially the 
case with Metjen (cat. no. 29), 33 Netjer-aperef, 34 and 
Akhet-hotep (Saqqara A i), 35 but it is true as well for 
Iy-nefer, 36 Ra-hotep, 37 and Akhet-aa (cat. no. 18). 38 

The smooth surface of the figures in the mastabas of 
these officials is intentional on the part of the artist; mod¬ 
eling was apparently of no interest at this time. Varia¬ 
tions in the perfectly flat surface are rare and extremely 
subtle. In the relief of Akhet-hotep now in the Brooklyn 
Museum (57.178), they are limited to summary indica¬ 
tions of the collarbone, left biceps, and right elbow and 
to even more superficial modeling on the lower limbs. 
But the thickness of the relief is rarely so spectacular in 
the Old Kingdom as it is here—so much so that Mariette 
described the decoration of Akhet-hotep’s mastaba as 
sculpture in the round (fig. 64). 39 This is something 
extremely rare in Egyptian art, where relief is, by nature, 
rather thin. 40 The proportions of the figures of the 
deceased are often massive, particularly in the legs. The 
sole exception to this state of affairs is found in the tablet 
of Ra-hotep’s false door (British Museum, London, 
1242), in which the abnormal slenderness of the legs is 
exactly in the spirit of the Third Dynasty, as are two 
other details: the chair seat shown from above, which 
disappears completely after King Khufu; 41 and the sculp¬ 
tor’s unusual interest in anatomy, expressed here in the 
neck muscle (the sternocleidomastoid), the collarbone, 


the lower ribs, the deltoid shoulder muscle, the muscles 
of the forearm extended toward the offering table, the 
hipbone showing under the cloak (as rare as the two 
sharply differentiated knees), the fibula, and the ankle- 
bone. All this suggests that the tablet of Ra-hotep’s false 
door, which looks quite isolated with respect to the rest 
of the tomb walls, was carved before the other walls or 
by an artist rooted in the past. 

From Snefru to Khufu there is not much change in the 
depiction of the human figure, except in the thickness of 
the relief, which passes abruptly from exceptionally high 
to much lower raised relief. The latter, in fact, sometimes 
even comes close to the kind of low relief found on 
modern coins or medals, as in the slab stelae from Giza 
(cat. nos. 51-53) or the relief from the tomb of Irery. 42 

Despite longstanding opinion, nonroyal monuments 
of the Fourth Dynasty are quite numerous, enough so 
that they may be counted by the dozens; several of them 
have simply been attributed wrongly to the Sixth Dynasty. 43 
A good example of relief in the Fourth Dynasty is found 
in the mastaba of Khufu-khaf (G 7140). 44 The tomb 
owner was probably a son of Khufu—perhaps even the 
same man as the future pharaoh Khafre, 45 for whom 
the mastaba had been prepared before his accession to 
the throne. In the reliefs of his imposing tomb, located 
in the Eastern Cemetery of Giza, the figures of Khufu- 
khaf strike the visitor both by their exceptional height 
and by their marvelous workmanship. The most represen¬ 
tative scene shows the official and his wife with their arms 
entwined, turning to the left to receive offering bearers and 
scribes (fig. 65b 46 The key characteristics of the two fig¬ 
ures here are their lack of expression and the nearly total 
absence of individuality in their faces 47 —qualities so 
marked that they almost call to mind the classicism of 
ancient Greece. Just as in Greek classicism, the man has 
an athletic physique, with a thin waist, well-proportioned 
shoulders, and strong legs. Another characteristic—this 
time in contrast to Greek classicism, which sought to 
emphasize anatomy—is the absence of modeling to ani¬ 
mate Khufu-khaf’s exemplary silhouette: he is a cartoon 
cutout, in which the muscles of the forward arm and 
forearm are barely perceptible. 48 This indifference to 
anatomy is certainly not due to a lack of means; instead, 
it reflects a particular vision of the human being, since in 
the same tomb the hieroglyphs are executed with preci¬ 
sion and an incomparable refinement. 

Although their faces show no sentiment, the figures 
of the couple themselves are arranged with a touching 
intimacy. The pose of Khufu-khaf’s wife, Nefret-kau, 
has nothing conventional about it. In Old Kingdom 
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reliefs the wife normally puts her arm around her hus¬ 
band’s neck, 49 but here Nefret-kau holds on to her 
husband’s arm, looping her own arm about that of 
Khufu-khaf and putting her other hand on his wrist, 
actually snuggling up against him. 50 There is no way of 
knowing whether the official himself or the artist who 
designed his chapel’s reliefs was the one who took the 
initiative in showing conjugal tenderness with such dar¬ 
ing. Be that as it may, the period itself doubtless also 
played a part: such freedom of expression could have 
existed only when the rules of composition had not yet 
been set into a fixed routine. 51 

The dominant features of Khufu-khaf’s relief reappear 
in most Fourth Dynasty mastabas. Faces with little indi¬ 
viduality but often rather youthful features (which is a 
means of idealizing the deceased), serene, smiling, or even 
blissful expressions, and a general lack of interest in anat¬ 
omy all serve to make the figures of the officials depicted 
in these monuments representations that are timeless in 
character. 52 Noteworthy in this respect are the grace and 
striking youthfulness in the face of Neferi (fig. 62), even 
at the peak of his career, when he has a flabby chest and 
potbelly, 53 or the ravishing smile of Mer-ib (fig. 63), at 
the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty. It is hard not to see 
these images as comparable to the statue of Ra-her-ka 
and Mer-si-ankh as it appears on the cover of the 
recent catalogue devoted to Old Kingdom statuary in 
the Louvre, with its chief characteristic a kind of faith in 
the future illuminating the faces of the official and his 
wife. 54 Considering the harsh “facsimiles” of nobles of the 
Third Dynasty, we can only wonder what might explain 
this new direction in the Fourth Dynasty’s concept of the 
individual. Is it the expression of political and social well¬ 
being, or simply a reaction against the art of the preceding 
period? Or are we to see in the use of the same mold for 
everyone the desire to leave no place for the individual? 55 

This overall picture of the Fourth Dynasty has to be 
amended somewhat, because not all the officials of that 
time are shown with angelic faces or innocuous features. 
Senenu-ka (G 2041), for example, has a big nose, fat lips, 
and a double chin and is neither smiling nor youthful. 56 
Nefer (G 2110) is famous for his raptor’s beak of a nose, 
which occurs both in his reliefs (cat. no. 79) and his 
“magic head” (usually called “reserve head”), and for his 
double chin. 57 As for the woman named Debet (British 
Museum, London, EA 157A)—an appellation meaning 
“female hippopotamus,” which she can hardly have 
received by chance—her bovine neck, short and quite 
pointed nose, little eyes, and waistless body all give her 
a very individual appeal. 58 


There are also exceptions in the use of modeling. On 
the false-door jamb of Irery (British Museum, London, 
1168) 59 and the false-door tablet of Huti (cat. no. 85), 60 
the normal cookie-cutter aspect of the foreground is 
relieved by modeling atypical of the Fourth Dynasty—in 
the case of Irery, even despite the thinness of the relief. In 
Huti’s relief the representation of the iliac bone, added to 
that of numerous other anatomical details, leads me to 
believe that this mastaba is nearer in time to the Third 
Dynasty than I have argued elsewhere: it could date to 
the beginning of Khufu’s reign rather than to the time 
of Djedefre. 6j 

The Fifth Dynasty 

On the whole, the faces of the Fifth Dynasty are much 
more mature and more austere than those of the Fourth 
Dynasty. Youth, smiles, and amiability have disappeared 
from most of them (fig. 66), notably because of a small 
fold that descends from the wing of the nose (beginning, 
apparently, in the reign of Userkaf) 62 or a very typical 
wrinkling of the nostril. 63 In addition to their greater 
maturity, these faces are often quite individual. The offi¬ 
cial Nefer-iretenef, in whose mastaba the name of King 
Neferirkare appears, has a very large nose that favors 
him not at all; 64 Ka-em-nefret, whose mastaba preserves 
the name of King Niuserre, has a puffy face, with bags 
under the eyes, thick, rimmed lips, and a double chin 
(fig. 67). In the Fifth Dynasty the philtrum—the furrow 
that joins the upper lip to the nose, also called for that 
reason the nasolabial furrow—is quite regularly indi¬ 
cated. 65 It can be found as early as the Third Dynasty, in 
the reliefs of Hesi-re, but it is virtually if not entirely 
absent in the Fourth Dynasty. The lips are generally 
rimmed; 66 at the end of the Fifth Dynasty this even 
includes the corners of the mouth, as would normally be 
the case later, in the Sixth Dynasty, 67 although this is 
entirely at odds with physical reality. 

These diverse indications of folds in the skin (the 
rimmed lips, the philtrum, the fold extending from the 
wing of the nose) should probably be seen as part of 
the extraordinary feeling for modeling—and, therefore, 
the taste for realistic anatomical detail—that character¬ 
izes the rest of the depictions of the human figure in 
the Fifth Dynasty, despite the extreme thinness of the 
relief. 68 This is another area in which the Fifth Dynasty 
distances itself from the Fourth. Good examples of this 
interest in anatomy can be found in the mastabas of Ti 
(Saqqara D 22), 69 Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep 
(King Unis causeway), 70 Hetep-herakhti (Rijksmuseum 
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Fig. 65. Khufu-khaf and His 
Wife, Nefret-khau. Fourth 
Dynasty. Giza G 7140 


van Oudheden, Leiden, 1904/3.1), 71 Ma-nefer (Agypti- 
sches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 1108), 72 
Metjetji (cat. nos. 151-156), and the two Akhet-hoteps 
(Louvre, Paris, E 10958, 73 Saqqara D 64 74 ). In some 
mastabas even secondary figures receive meticulously 
detailed anatomical rendering. 75 All these examples come 
from Saqqara; at Giza in the same period the reliefs are 
generally void of modeling, because the local limestone, 
of poor quality, does not permit the same surface treatment. 


Among the mastabas of the Fifth Dynasty, the funer¬ 
ary complex D 64 at Saqqara seems to me to be the work 
of an exceptional artist, both for the stunning quality of 
its reliefs and for their style. This complex comprises 
three chapels—two in the name of Akhet-hotep and the 
third dedicated to his son, Ptah-hotep—on whose walls 
the latest royal name is that of Djedkare-Isesi, the next- 
to-last king of the Fifth Dynasty. A prime example of the 
artist’s skill can be seen in the chapel of Ptah-hotep, 
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Fig. 66. Detail, Ti. Fifth Dynasty. Saqqara D 22 



Fig. 67. Detail, Ka-em-nefret. Fifth Dynasty. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 04.1761 



Fig. 68. Detail, Ni-ankh-nesut. Sixth Dynasty. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 47.8.3 



Fig. 69. Detail, Ipy. Sixth Dynasty. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
1536 


where the scene of hunting in the desert, with its pictor¬ 
ial sense and the finesse of its details, and the still life of 
the pile of offerings to the right of the deceased’s table are 
both virtuoso performances. The last is a sheer visual 
delight, forming a kind of picture within a picture, since 
the sculptor has executed it on a level different from that 
of the rest of the scene. As depicted in the chapel, the fig¬ 
ures of Ptah-hotep himself, handsome and tall in stature, 
are elegant and alluring. 76 


Mastaba D 6 4 has no parallel in any other Fifth 
Dynasty mastabas, and particularly not in those with the 
name of Djedkare-Isesi, such as the mastaba of Ma-nefer 
(Saqqara H 2). Ptah-hotep’s relief is markedly thicker and 
rounder than that of Ma-nefer. The deceased’s face con¬ 
tains no individual traits, no mark of age (neither wrin¬ 
kling of the nostril nor fold along the nose), and no trace 
of severity: on the contrary, it breathes youthfulness and 
exudes great sweetness, essentially owing to the wide-open 
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Fig. 70. Detail, Ptah-hotep. 
Sixth Dynasty. Saqqara 
D 64 



eyes and delicately rounded cheeks (fig. 70). To all appear¬ 
ances it is an idealized face, but one that differs from the 
idealizations of the Fourth Dynasty in the full curves of 
the relief. These characteristics of Ptah-hotep’s reliefs pre¬ 
figure aspects of Sixth Dynasty examples, as do the strongly 
angular knees of the deceased when he is shown seated. 77 

I have suggested elsewhere that the two chapels of 
Akhet-hotep date to the reign of Djedkare-Isesi, the last 
king mentioned on its walls, because of the shape of the 
chair cushions represented there/ 8 It is more difficult to 
date the chapel of Ptah-hotep exactly, because I do not 
know of any iconographic criterion precise enough to 
permit a distinction between the end of the Fifth Dynasty 
and the beginning of the Sixth. Everything I have noted 
above concerning the style of these reliefs leads one to 
think of the time of Teti rather than the reign of Djedkare- 
Isesi. Nonetheless, I believe that if Ptah-hotep, who 
served in the cults of three successive rulers (Niuserre, 
Menkauhor, and Djedkare-Isesi), had also been in ser¬ 
vice under Djedkare-Isesi’s successor, Unis, he would not 


have failed to note this on the walls of his tomb. 79 
Consequently, I am tempted to believe that the decora¬ 
tion of Ptah-hotep’s chapel itself is contemporary with 
Djedkare-Isesi, but that it is the work of an innovative 
sculptor ahead of his time, which is to say an artist truly 
out of the ordinary. 

With regard to the arrangement of the portraits of 
couples, a new convention was occasionally adopted in 
the Fifth Dynasty: the wife is no longer shown on the 
same scale as her husband, but at approximately half his 
size. This technique, which had appeared as a short-lived 
experiment in the mastabas of Ra-hotep and Nefer-maat 
at Meidum (under Snefru), 80 recurs most notably in the 
tombs of Ti, Sl Nefer-iretenef, 82 Nefer and Ka-hay, 83 and 
Ptah-shepses. 84 

The Sixth Dynasty 

It is more difficult to determine the ideal vision of man 
and woman for the nobles of the Sixth Dynasty, since 




outside the reign of Teti there are fewer great mastabas 
and fewer large-scale representations of the deceased 
than in preceding dynasties. Nonroyal monuments from 
the exceptionally long reign of Pepi II (at least sixty-four 
years) 85 are limited primarily to false doors, whose rep¬ 
resentations of officials are often less than meticulously 
sculpted. Larger private monuments can be found out¬ 
side the Memphite necropolis, but good photographs of 
these are rare. 

In mastabas with the names of Teti or Pepi I we con¬ 
tinue to see the stylistic features already attested in the 
chapel of Ptah-hotep but more marked than before: fairly 
thick and often full relief, 86 very angular knees when the 
deceased is seated, 87 quite large eyes, 88 round cheeks, 89 
and rimmed lips with the rim extending arcvund the cor¬ 
ners of the mouth, 90 as well as an amiable, even smiling, 
expression (figs. 68, 69). 91 Some officials, such as Izi 
(Louvre, Paris, E 14329), 92 also have a large mouth and 
a stiff, almost mannered pose; 93 others have a nose that 
descends directly from the forehead. 94 The large eyes and 
mouth are expressionistic distortions that are also to be 
found in the statuary of the same period. Finally, what 
distinguishes the smiling faces of the Sixth Dynasty from 
those of the Fourth are essentially the fullness of the relief 
and the less youthful appearance of the faces. 

The taste for modeling is a highly variable element 
in the Sixth Dynasty. The relief is generally quite far re¬ 
moved from the splendid mechanics of the Third and 
Fifth Dynasties, although quite detailed anatomical rep¬ 
resentations do appear occasionally. 95 The deceased is 
frequently represented on the pillars and door reveals of 
the tomb (as if preparing to leave it) with full belly and 
sagging breasts—that is, in the twilight of life. 

In portraits of couples, the wife is sometimes shown at 
a realistic scale with respect to her husband, but occa¬ 
sionally she is miniaturized beside the deceased as a sort 
of hieroglyph or image for the record. 96 This technique 
had already appeared in statuary of the Fifth Dynasty, 97 
but only rarely in relief of the same period. 98 

From this survey it would appear that changes in the 
concept of the individual, as evidenced by the walls of 
mastabas, were primarily a function of the spirit of the 
times, since each dynasty shows a new type of the male 
and the female figure. This does not, however, preclude 
the possibility that the taste of particular individuals— 
artists or patrons—could have overridden the current cli¬ 
mate at any given moment during the Old Kingdom. 

What seems most striking to me is how the faces of 
the mastaba owners fall into groups dynasty by dynasty, 


both in their expressions and in their realism (or lack of 
it). The severity of faces in the Third Dynasty contrasts 
clearly with the optimism of those in the Fourth Dynasty, 
just as the maturity and austerity of Fifth Dynasty faces 
contrast with the youthfulness of Fourth Dynasty por¬ 
traits and the serene or smiling fullness of those in the 
Sixth Dynasty. 

Style thus becomes a very concrete and reliable means 
of dating a relief, although it must remain a supplemen¬ 
tary criterion. In matters of style we are always at the 
mercy of the sculptor’s imagination, or that of his model. 
For that reason it is best to continue classifying the non¬ 
royal monuments of the Old Kingdom first of all by cri¬ 
teria less dependent on subjectivity, such as the shape of 
a chair leg or the length of a necklace. 99 It is not im¬ 
possible that one day a finer stylistic analysis will enable 
us to date mastaba reliefs reign by reign and not merely 
dynasty by dynasty—or even to identify particular art¬ 
ists, in the same way that we can easily recognize today 
the hand of Van Eyck or Titian. 

1. Vandersleyen 1975b, pp. 5-27; Vandersleyen 1980, pp. 133— 
37; Vandersleyen 1982, cols. 1074-80; Vandersleyen 1997, 
pp. 285-90. 

2. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 46992; Petrie and Brunton 1924, 
pis. 7 (right), 10. See also cat. no. 188; ibid., pis. 7, 8. 

3. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 34; Porter and Moss 1978, 
p. 459; Vandersleyen 1983, pp. 61-65. 

4. Maspero (1912, p. 72) has given a nice description of model¬ 
ing: “Contrary to first impressions, the line with which they 
surrounded objects and bodies is neither stiff nor inflexible: it 
undulates, it sets, it swells, it thins, it breaks apart, according 
to the nature of the forms it defines and the movements that 
animate them. The flat surfaces do not just contain large 
planes of flesh with a summary indication of the bones: each 
muscle is marked in place by rises so subtle and depressions so 
slight that one can hardly imagine how the artist achieved 
them with the tools at his disposal. In the fine white limestone 
of Tura he was able to depict them in relief sometimes two 
millimeters high at most.” Even if this description is a little 
florid, it shows well the distinction between modeling of the 
contour, rendered by the undulating line that surrounds the 
figures, and that of the surface, achieved by variations in depth 
in the upper surface of the relief. 

5. In cases where I have not been able to refer to a publication, 
my observations were made directly from the originals or 
from private photographic archives. 

6. Cherpion 1995, pp. 33-47. 

7. Cherpion 1989; Cherpion 1995, pp. 39-42. 

8. Saqqara A 3 = Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1426-30; Porter 
and Moss 1978, p. 437. 

9. Saqqara A 2 = Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1385 (Kha-bau- 
sokar), 1386-87, 57129 (Hathor-nefer-hotep); ibid., p. 449. 

10. For the other titles of these officials, see Kahl, Kloth, and 
Zimmermann 1995, pp. 104-11 (Hesi-re), 188-97 (Kha- 
bau-sokar). 
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ii. Quibell 1913, p. 3. The occasional dating of the mastaba to 
the Fourth Dynasty (Borchardt 1937, p. 108; Helck 1968, 
p. 91) is unfounded. 

iz. Cherpion 1980, pp. 79-90. There is no reason to think, as 
Helck did (1968, pp. 90-91), that this mastaba dates to the 
reign of Khufu. The following differences have been noted 
between the mastabas of Hesi-re and Kha-bau-sokar: (a) the 
mastaba of Kha-bau-sokar has two cruciform chapels rather 
than the simple niches found in Hesi-re’s; (b) Kha-bau-sokar’s 
offering lists are more developed than those of Hesi-re (per¬ 
haps because there is more room for them in the former monu¬ 
ment); (c) the legs of Kha-bau-sokar, but not those of Hesi-re, 
cover the front legs of his chair (this feature, however, can 
already be seen in monuments of the Second Dynasty; Saad 
1957, pis- 6, 7, iz, 13, 16, 17); (d) Hesi-re’s short, round wig 
shows small, pointed circles, while that of Kha-bau-sokar 
has ordinary locks of hair. 

13. Cherpion 1980, pi. 1 (the folds of fat can be seen better on the 
left wall than on the right wall reproduced in this plate); see 
Terrace and Fischer 1970, p. 39. 

14. Except on the back wall of the niche, where the legs are abnor¬ 
mally thin. See also the descriptions of Hesi-re and Ra-hotep, 
below. 

15. Cherpion 1980, pp. 86-88, fig. z. 

16. Ibid., pi. 6. 

17. For example, in the reliefs of Ra-hotep (British Museum, 
London, 1242 ; see below), Neferi (Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 51 [ib], under Khufu; Cherpion 1989, pp. 97-98), and 
Metjetji (cat. nos. 151-156). 

18. Cherpion 1980, pi. 5. 

19. Ibid. 

zo. Ibid., pi. 6. 

zi. Ibid., pi. z. 

zz. Sauneron and Stierlin 1975, p. 138. 

Z3. Visible, for example, in the wives of Iy-ka (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 7ZZ01, Fourth Dynasty; Cherpion 1989, p. 115) and 
Wer-bau (Fifth Dynasty; Moussa and Altenmuller 1971, p. 37), 
and in Louvre E 10971 (Sixth Dynasty; Ziegler 1990b, 

PP- 2 77 ~ 79 >- 

Z4. On the contrary, there is a total lack of modeling, for example, 
in the figure of Nofret (wife of Ra-hotep: Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, 19.11^4,3 F), even though she lived under Snefru and 
is therefore close in time to Hathor-nefer-hotep, and in that of 
the mother of Mer-ib (Agyptisches Museum und Papyrus- 
sammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1107; photo Marburg 
675Z0), under Khufu or a little later. 

Z5. Cherpion 1980, pp. 88-90, fig. 3. 

z6. Ibid., pi. 4. 

Z7. The iliac bone appears, exceptionally, in the figure of another 
woman, Nefret-khau, wife of Khufu-khaf (see fig. 65 in this 
essay; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 189 [9]; Cherpion 1989, pi. 16), 
but there it is treated with less naturalism and emphasis than 
in the depictions of Hathor-nefer-hotep. 

z8. Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 401, 409, 414. 

Z9. Petrie 1906, fig. 48. 

30. Richer 19Z5, pp. Z8-30; see also Borchardt 1937, pi. Z5. 

31. This detail is also present in another Third Dynasty monu¬ 
ment, the stela of Ibnub, now in the Rijksmuseum van Oud- 
heden, Leiden (V izi; Boeser, Holwerda, and Holwerda et al. 
1905, atlas, pi. Z3). 

3Z. This is also the case in the representation of Kha-bau-sokar 
seated (on the back wall of the niche), in contrast to the walls 
that show him standing, where the legs are quite massive. 


33. Photos FERE 6807, 6810, 681 z; Porter and Moss 1978, 

p. 493. On the back wall of the false door the deceased has 
quite full cheeks, which add to his youthful appearance. 

The mastaba of Metjen (cat. no. Z9) has the cartouche of 
Snefru on its walls. 

34. Porter and Moss 1981, p. 879 (with the cartouche of Snefru). 

35. On reliefs in the Kofler-Truniger collection (A 85) and the 
Metropolitan Museum (58.44.Z); Porter and Moss 1978, 

p. 453. Only the fragment in the Bible Lands Museum, Jerusa¬ 
lem (EG 1), shows the deceased somewhat morose. The reliefs 
in Akhet-hotep’s mastaba have no royal names, but all their 
stylistic features resemble those of monuments from the time 
of Snefru. 

36. On the left jamb of the false door Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
CG 571Z1; Porter and Moss 1981, p. 894 (with the cartouche 
of Snefru). 

37. On the relief Louvre, E 11.430 (Ziegler 1990b, p. 191) the 
deceased looks almost simple-minded. It should be noted that 
Ra-hotep has quite different features elsewhere in the tomb. 

On the British Museum fragment (see below) he has a much 
more mature face, with small eyes, thick lips, and a strong 
nose with a bump in profile. The same prominent nose 
appears on a fragment in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(19.11.Z4.3 G), where only its profile is preserved, and on 
Ra-hotep’s statue (fig. 31). No royal name occurs in the 
mastaba of Ra-hotep, but all its stylistic features associate it 
with the time of Snefru. 

38. On the relief Louvre, B z. Because of his round cheeks and 
very sweet expression, Akhet-aa appears younger in this relief 
than in Louvre, B 1 (cat. no. 18). Even when he seems older, 
however, he still has relaxed features. Akhet-aa’s mastaba 
has occasionally been dated to the end of the Third Dynasty 
(Ziegler 1990b, p. 96, with earlier bibliography) because the 
statue found in the tomb is archaic in style. This is not a 
totally convincing argument, since the statue of Metjen (cat. 
no. z8) is of the same type, yet we know that Metjen ended 
his career under Snefru. Moreover, the relief style of Akhet-aa 
is immensely closer to that of Snefru’s time than to that of 
Hesi-re and Kha-bau-sokar (for instance, in its texts with 
column dividers, which do not appear in the reliefs of Hesi-re 
and Kha-bau-sokar). 

39. Mariette and Maspero 1889, p. 69. 

40. Except in the reign of Senwosret I, during the Amarna Period, 
and under the Ptolemies. 

41. Cherpion 1989, pp. 3Z nn. z8, Z9, p. 155. 

4Z. British Museum, London, 1168-71. In other monuments, such 
as those of Khufu-khaf (G 7140) and Senenu-ka (G Z041), the 
relief is moderately thick. 

43. There are in fact hundreds of square meters of relief and 
dozens of statues from the Fourth Dynasty; see Cherpion 
1989, pp. 83-110; Cherpion 1995, PP- 39-41; and Cherpion 
1998, pp. 108-10. The striking number of nonroyal monu¬ 
ments with the name of Khufu (at least fifty; see Cherpion 
n.d.) is enough in itself to make us reconsider the question. 

44. Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 188-90. 

45. Stadelmann 1984a, pp. 165-7Z. 

46. Porter and Moss 1974, p. 189 (9). 

47. Khufu-khaf, however, has a rather long nose, which rises from 
his face at a marked angle, and his wife has a small and fairly 
individual chin. But in PM z (ibid., p. 188), the deceased and 
his mother have practically interchangeable faces, with the 
same angle of the chin and the same pretty face; in PM 10 and 
13 (ibid., p. 190) the portraits are frozen stereotypes. 



48. The deceased’s figure in PM 5 (ibid,, p. 189) has not much 
more modeling. The deltoid and the muscles of the knee and 
legs are discernible; see Cherpion 1989, pi. 14. 

49 - Cherpion 1995, pp. 33 ~ 34 - 

50. I cannot help recalling here the following anecdote. In May 
1998, when Hosni Mubarak visited France, Paris-Match 
wanted to publish a photograph of the Egyptian president 
and his wife. Mubarak agreed, even though the presidential 
couple had never appeared together in an official portrait in 
Egypt. The photograph that resulted, however, was quite dif¬ 
ferent from that normally seen in European courts. Mme 
Mubarak spontaneously took the arm of her husband, 
thereby adopting the custom of ancient Egypt, in which it is 
the wife and not the husband who displays a gesture of affec¬ 
tion. In doing so she duplicated, without realizing it, the pre¬ 
cise pose of Khufu-khaf’s wife ( Paris-Match , May 28,1998, 

P- 49 )* 

51. The only royal names associated with monuments in which the 
gesture of Khufu-khaf’s wife appears are those of Snefru, 
Khufu, Djedefre, and Khafre; see Cherpion 1995, P- 33 - 

52. Several such reliefs are dated by royal names appearing in 
the monuments: from the time of Serted and Peribsen: Sheri 
(Cherpion 1989, pp. 22-23); Khufu: Neferi (ibid., pp. 97-98, 
pis. 10,11), Min-nefer (unpublished, excavations of Zahi 
Hawass), Akhet-hotep (G 7650; Barracco 3, Alinari photograph 
34761), Nen-sedjer-kai (G 2101), and the wife of Ni-hetep- 
khnum (Cherpion 1989, pi. 3); Djedefre: Seneb (Cherpion 1984, 
pi. 10, which contrasts with the realism of his statue, ibid., 

pi. 11); Khafre: Nesut-nefer (G 4970; Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 144 [4]; Junker’s photographs do not allow for judgment); 
Menkaure: Ka-nefer (G 2150; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 78 
[8|). Others, without cartouches , can be dated to the same 
general period on other grounds: Dedi (unpublished, exca¬ 
vations of Zahi Hawass); Hetep-her-en-ptah (Cherpion 1989, 
pi. 25b); Irery (British Museum, London, 1168-71; ibid., cover 
ill., pi. 27a); Ka-aper (Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas 
City, 46.33; the wife, however, has an awful face, with little 
eyes and turned-down lips); Ka-em-heset (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 47749; Forman, Forman, and Vilimkova 1962, pi. 25); 
Mery (Carnegie Museum of Art, Pittsburgh, 73.11, with a 
rather inane expression); Setju (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen, AEIN 6-7, from Saqqara B 6; the dating to the 
end of the Fourth Dynasty or the beginning of the Fifth pro¬ 
posed by Jorgensen [1996, p. 54] is unlikely because of the 
wig, whose profile exhibits a single, sharp setback; see 
Cherpion 1989, p. 56, criterion 30). 

53. Cherpion 1989, pp. 97-98 (time of Khufu). 

54. Cherpion 1995, pp. 36-37; Ziegler 1997a. 

55. Is it in this sense that we are to understand Herodotus’s report 
of the tradition that Khufu was a tyrannical king because he 
leveled society during his reign? Probably not, since the artistic 
features described here apply not only in the reign of Khufu 
but throughout the Fourth Dynasty, including the reign of the 
“good king Snefru.” 

56. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 07.1000/1003-05 (with the 
cartouche of Khufu). 

57. For the nose, see also Louvre, B 51, and Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 06.1886; for the double chin, Louvre B 51, and 
Barracco 1. For the term “magic head,” see Tefnin 1991. 

58. Cherpion 1989, pp. 100-102. The other women represented 
on the same false door are not as heavy as Debet. 

59. Ibid., pp. 129-30. 

60. Ibid., pp. hi—12. 


63. The time of Snefru seems unlikely because Huti’s relief does 
not have the characteristic thickness of examples produced 
during that reign. 

62. Examples are the representations of Ni-kau-hor (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, 08.201.2, with Userkaf’s cartouche), Ka- 
em-rehu (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, AEIN 1271, 
with the cartouche of Niuserre), Nefer (G 4761, time of 
Niuserre; Cherpion 1989, pp. 137-38), Akhet-hotep (Saqqara 
D 64, with the cartouche of Djedkare-Isesi), Ma-nefer (Agypti- 
sches Museum und Papyrussammlung, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, 1108, with the cartouche of Djedkare-Isesi; photograph 
FERE 7072), Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep (Moussa 
and Altenmuller 1977, pi. 90, with the cartouche of Niuserre), 
and Akhet-hotep (Louvre, E 10958; photographs FERE 6921, 
15.855; Cherpion 1989, pp. 133-34, time of Niuserre). 

63. Examples can be seen in the reliefs of Tep-em-ankh (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG 1564, with the cartouche of Sahure), Ti 
(Steindorff 1913, ph 130, with the cartouche of Niuserre), 
Nefer and Ka-hay (Moussa and Altenmuller 1971, pi. 37; 
Cherpion 1989, pp. 134-35, time of Neferirkare or Niuserre). 

64. Photograph 7466b of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine 
Artistique, Brussels; Cherpion 1989, pi. 35. A strong nose 
seems to be the prerogative of several Fifth Dynasty officials: 
Nefer-bau-ptah (G 6010, with the cartouche of Niuserre), 
Ma-nefer (Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1108, with the cartouche of 
Djedkare-Isesi; photo FERE 7072), Tep-em-ankh (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG 1564, with the cartouche of Sahure), 
Hetep-herakhti (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden, 

F. 1904/3.1, with the cartouche of Niuserre), Ti (Steindorff 
1913, pi. 130, with the cartouche of Niuserre). 

65. For instance, in the depictions of Nefer-iretenef (photograph 
7466b of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, Brussels; 
Van de Walk 1978, pi. 18; Cherpion 1989, pi. 35), Hetep- 
herakhti (Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden, F. 1904/3.1; 
Porter and Moss 1979, p. 594 [7]), Ka-em-rehu (Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copenhagen, AEIN 1271), Ti (Steindorff 1913, 

pi. 130), Akhet-hotep (Louvre, Paris, E 10958; photographs 
FERE 6878, 6882), Akhet-hotep (Saqqara D 64), and Ni- 
ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep (Moussa and Altenmuller 
1977, pis. 61, 87). 

66. For instance, in the faces of Hetep-herakhti (Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden, Leiden, F. 1904/3.1; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 593 
[1]), Ka-em-nefret (fig. 67), Nefer-iretenef (photograph 7466b 
of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, Brussels; Van 
de Walle 1978, pi. 18; Cherpion 1989, pi. 35), Ka-em-rehu 
(Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen, AEIN 1271), Metjetji 
(cat. no. 154), Unis-ankh (Field Museum, Chicago, A 24448), 
Akhet-hotep (Louvre, Paris, E 10958; photograph FERE 
6878), Ptah-hotep (Saqqara D 64), Akhet-hotep (Saqqara 

D 64), Nefer-seshem-seshat (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 

CG 1491), and Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep (Moussa 
and Altenmuller 3977, pis. 61, 65, 73, 87). 

67. For instance, Metjetji (cat. no. 154), Akhet-hotep (Louvre, 
Paris, E 10958; photograph FERE 6878), Ptah-hotep (Saqqara 
D 64), Akhet-hotep (Saqqara D 64), Nefer-seshem-seshat 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1491). 

68. This feature distinguishes the modeling of the Fifth Dynasty 
from that of the Third Dynasty, which is executed on vigorous, 
thick relief (Cherpion 1980, pi. 3). If the tomb of Nefer and Ka- 
hay at Saqqara presents a decidedly thicker relief, it is probably 
because it is a rock tomb carved in the local limestone and not 
a mastaba with relief executed on a facing of Tura limestone. 



69* Steindorff 1913, pis. 18, 19, 121, 130. 

70. Moussa and Altenmuller 1977, pis. 4, 5, 16, 17, 87. 

71. In the scene of hunting and fishing; Porter and Moss 1979, 
p. 594 (8). 

72. Photograph FERE 6972 (Porter and Moss 1979, p. 576 [5]). 

73. Photographs FERE 6882, 6921, 15.855. 

74. Porter and Moss 1979, p. 599 (3, 4, 8, 9). This is the mastaba 
that shows the most complete rendering of anatomy. 

75. Akhet-hotep (Louvre, Paris, E 10958; photograph FERE 
6886); Ma-nefer (Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 1108). 

76. Cherpion 1989, pis. 42-45. 

77. In Akhet-hotep’s scenes both the relief and the deceased’s cheeks 
are not as rounded as in those of Ptah-hotep. In addition, the 
small figures of Akhet-hotep at the base of the false door (Porter 
and Moss 1979, p. 600 [14]), with their large noses and wrin¬ 
kled nostrils, recall those of the rest of the Fifth Dynasty. 

78. Cherpion 1989, pp. 132-33. 

79. This was already the opinion of Griffith (in Paget and Pirie 
1898, p. 33). 

80. Petrie 1892, pis. 9, 10, 19, 27. 

81. Steindorff 1913, pis. 24, 58, 59, 88, 94, 121, 128, 130, 132. 

82. Van de Walle 1978, pis. 1, 6 (no difference in scale, however, 
appears in ibid., pis. 2, 3, 12). 

83. Moussa and Altenmuller 1971, pi. 24a. 

84. Verner 1992a, nos. 16, 22. 

85. Vercoutter 1992, p. 332. 

86. This is especially true in the reign of Teti: Ka-gemni (Bissing 
1911, pi. 5; Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 522 [12], 524 [28]), 
Sabu-Ibebi (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1418), Nefer- 
seshem-ptah (photograph Marburg 154981), Mereruka (Duell 
1938, vol. 1, pis. 1-68, vol. 2, pis. 123, 125, 127, 138, 154), 
Ipy (fig. 69), Ni-ankh-nesut (fig. 68), Mehu (Altenmuller 1998, 
pis. 18, 30, 55). The relief seems thinner under Pepi I: com¬ 
pare Senedjem-ib (Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, 15002), 
Khuen-khnum (Cherpion 1989, pi. 47), and Ankh-meryre 
(Altenmuller 1998, pis. 81, 86). 

87. For instance, Ankh-ma-hor (Capart 1907, pi. 21 = facade), 
Sabu-Ibebi (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1418), Nefer- 
seshem-ptah (photograph Marburg 154981), Mereruka (Duell 
1938, vol. 1, pi. 63, vol. 2, pis. 113, 120, 171), Ni-ankh-nesut 
(Cleveland Museum of Art, 30.735; photograph 7853 of the 
Institut Royal du Patrimoine Artistique, Brussels), Mehu and 
Ankh-meryre (Altenmuller 1998, pis. 15, 64, 81, 86). 


88. For instance, Ankh-ma-hor (Capart 1907, pi. 21 = facade), 
Ka-gemni (Bissing 1905, pi. 15; Bissing 1911, pi. 5; Porter 
and Moss 1978, pp. 523 [20], 524 [28]), Izi (Louvre, Paris, 

E 14329; Ziegler 1990b, pp. 79, 81), Ipy (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 1536), Senedjem-ib (Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, 

! 5002). 

89. For instance, Ka-gemni (facade), Mereruka (Duell 1938, vol. 1, 
pi. 63, vol. 2, pis. 179, 183), Ni-ankh-nesut (fig. 68), Sabu- 
Ibebi (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 1418). 

90. For instance, Ka-gemni (Bissing 1905, pi. 15; Bissing 1911, 
pis. 5, 37; Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 523 [20], 524 [28], 525 
[41J), Ankh-ma-hor (Capart 1907, pi. 21 = facade; the rim de¬ 
scribes a very large circle around the corners; the lips here are 
also especially fleshy, and this, together with a flat nose, gives 
the deceased an African appearance), Ipy (fig. 69), Senedjem-ib 
(Nationalmuseet, Copenhagen, 15002), Mereruka (Duell 
1938, vol. 1, pis. 16, 63, 96, vol. 2, pis. 151, 156). 

91. For instance, Ni-ankh-nesut (fig. 68; the sweet smile has an 
almost feminine quality), Ankh-ma-hor (Capart 1907, pi. 21 = 
facade), Ka-gemni (Bissing 1905, pi. 15; Bissing 1911, pi. 5 
and facade; Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 523 [20]; 524 [28]; the 
face is much less affable in Bissing 1911, pi. 37; Porter and 
Moss 1978, p. 525 [41]), Sabu-Ibebi (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
CG 1418), Idut (Porter and Moss 1979, P- 6 17)? Mereruka 
(Duell 1938, vol. 1, pi. 63, vol. 2, pis. 151, 181, 184). 

92. Ziegler 1990b, ill. pp. 79, 81. 

93. The same kind of pose appears in the mastaba of Ankh-meryre 
(Altenmuller 1998, pi. 86). 

94. Khuen-khnum (Agyptisches Museum der Universitat Leipzig, 
48; Schafer 1908, p. 14, fig. 14; Cherpion 1989, pi. 47), Tjetju 
(Firth and Gunn 1926, vol. 2, pi. 38), Ipy (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 1536). 

95. For instance, Ka-gemni (facade), Ankh-ma-hor (Capart 1907, 
pis. 2i [facade], 50), Ni-ankh-nesut (Cleveland Museum of Art, 
30.735; photograph 7853 of the Institut Royal du Patrimoine 
Artistique, Brussels; modeling in the upper part of the body). 

96. Duell 1938, vol. 1, pis. 9, 17, 26, 39, 46, 48a,d, 57, 63, 71. 

In contrast, the wife is shown at a more realistic scale in Duell 
1938, vol. 1, pis. 14, 23b,c, 35b, 40b, 41, 48c, 91. 

97. And perhaps also of the Fourth Dynasty, since there is as yet 
no manual for dating the private statuary of the Old Kingdom. 
For group statues, see Vandersleyen 1973, p. 14. 

98. Moussa and Altenmuller 1971, pis. 26, 30. 

99. Cherpion 1989, pp. 19-24. 





































FURNITURE OF 
THE OLD KINGDOM 

JULIE ANDERSON 


C arpentry and furniture manufacture were 
among the earliest trades plied in ancient 
Egypt, and by the Old Kingdom woodworking 
had become a well-developed craft practiced 
by accomplished artisans. The elegant furniture found 
within the Fourth Dynasty tomb of Queen Hetep-heres 
I attests to the high level of craftsmanship that had been 
attained and to a skilled tradition of woodworking, 
which made it one of the most significant Egyptian minor 
arts. The discovery of this remarkable tomb not only pro¬ 
vided tangible examples demonstrating the advanced 
technical prowess of Egyptian carpenters but also opened 
a unique window into the Old Kingdom through which 
we might better understand the domestic life-style and 
household goods of the ancient Egyptians. Depictions of 
furniture in statuary, tomb paintings, and reliefs expand 
and enhance our knowledge of the development of the 
craft and, as comparatively few examples of Old King¬ 
dom furniture have survived to the present day, must be 
the source of much of our information on the subject. 
Most of this material, whether artifactual or pictorial, 
originated in royal or nobles’ tombs. 

The Materials and Types of Old 
Kingdom Furniture 

Wood was the material most commonly employed for 
furniture construction, but ivory, stone, metal, and wicker 
were also utilized on occasion. The wood available 
in Egypt is poor in quality and limited in quantity— 
circumstances that make the development of a highly 
skilled carpentry trade striking. Although the identification 
of wood species has often been overlooked during arti¬ 
fact analyses, we know that some indigenous trees used 
by furniture makers from the Predynastic Period through 


the Old Kingdom included acacia, tamarisk, willow, syca¬ 
more, date palm, poplar, and sidder. It is possible that 
carob, fig, doom palm, and persea were also employed, 
because they are either mentioned in inscriptions or sup¬ 
plied fruits that have been found in early tombs. The lack 
of superior wood in Egypt made its importation imper¬ 
ative. Thus cedar, cypress, fir, pine, yew, and perhaps 
also birch were transported from the area of Syria and 
Lebanon, while ebony was brought in from regions to 
the south of Egypt, particularly the Sudan and Ethiopia. 1 
Evidence that Egyptians imported wood appears on the 
Palermo Stone (cat. no. 115), which records that during 
the Fourth Dynasty King Snefru sent forty ships to 
acquire cedar from Lebanon. This inscription not only 
tells us that wood was imported but also suggests that 
good-quality timber, and particularly cedar, was an 
important and highly valued commodity in the culture of 
ancient Egypt. 

Although there is a paucity of extant examples, the 
evolution of furniture can be traced from the Predynas¬ 
tic and Archaic Periods, which precede the Old Kingdom, 
on the basis of the sparse evidence that does survive. Pre¬ 
served by the arid environment, the First Dynasty tombs 
at Abydos have yielded remains of wood furniture, often 
decorated with basketry motifs and ivory inlays. Hip¬ 
popotamus and elephant ivories, finely carved in the 
shape of bulls 5 legs, that were used as furniture supports 2 
have been unearthed, and similarly wrought wood exam¬ 
ples have also been discovered. The base of each leg, 
beneath the carved bull’s hoof, terminates in a ribbed 
cylinder designed to protect the foot of the support. Fur¬ 
niture legs continued to be finished with pedestal feet of 
this kind even after the Old Kingdom. 

Many well-preserved pieces of early furniture were 
found by W. M. F. Petrie at the Upper Egyptian site of 
Tarkhan. 3 There, within the First Dynasty mastaba tombs, 
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Detail, Relief Block with Funerary Meal of Huti and Ketisen (cat. no. 85) 



he discovered small, simple tables, trays, and four dif¬ 
ferent types of bed frame—an assemblage that supplies 
valuable insight into the practices of daily life and the 
sort of furniture in common use in Predynastic and 
Archaic times. The bed frames vary in style from very 
simple objects, constructed from four fortuitously bent 
tree branches, to complex examples. The latter display a 
high degree of woodworking prowess, as the carved rails 
are often finished with papyrus-shaped terminals and 
the heavy bovine legs are attached to them by lashing 
and mortise-and-tenon joints. Most beds were inclined 
slightly from the head down toward the foot. Interest¬ 
ingly, no stools or chairs were discovered at Tarkhan; 
however, several examples are illustrated in Second 
Dynasty tomb stelae from Helwan. 4 

Finely detailed wall paintings uncovered by James 
Quibell in 1911 within the Third Dynasty mastaba of 
Hesi-re at Saqqara 5 depict a considerable quantity of 
household furniture and other furnishings for use by the 
tomb owner in the afterlife. Among the goods illustrated 
are numerous bed frames, stools, chairs, chests, tables, 
game boxes, and headrests, all items that would typically 
have equipped a noble’s home. In comparison with the 
preceding Archaic Period furniture, these exhibit more 
refined design and carpentry techniques and a strikingly 
wider variety of styles and models. Particularly notable 
is the range of box and chest types, each of which may 
have served a different function. The Hesi-re paintings 
suggest not only an evolution of this kind but also that 
inlays, gilding, paint, and imported woods were being 
used by the Third Dynasty and that the basic conven¬ 
tions, traditions, and forms governing Egyptian furniture 
production had been established by this time. This devel¬ 
opment is corroborated by eleven beautifully carved 
wood panels discovered in Hesi-re’s mastaba by Auguste 
Mariette during the mid-nineteenth century: these show 
Hesi-re in raised relief assuming a variety of poses with 
refined furnishings of various kinds; for example in one 
panel he is seated upon a bovine- or gazelle-legged stool 
in front of a table (cat. no. 17). 

The funerary assemblage of Queen Hetep-heres I, wife 
of Snefru, the first ruler of the Fourth Dynasty, was dis¬ 
covered in 1925 by George Reisner. 6 This rare archaeo¬ 
logical find lay in a small room at the bottom of a deep 
shaft near the pyramid of the queen’s son Khufu at Giza. 
Among the grave goods was a collection of royal furni¬ 
ture including a bed, a portable canopy, several boxes, 
two chairs, and a carrying chair (cat. no. 33). Many 
objects were inlaid and covered with gold foil, but unfor¬ 
tunately much of the original wood had deteriorated, 


leaving gilding and inlay fragments on the floor. Several 
pieces that were painstakingly reconstructed by the exca¬ 
vators are characterized by both an elegance and a sim¬ 
plicity of design and proportion. Like the earlier furniture 
known from artifacts and depictions, these objects incor¬ 
porate animal and floral elements that display a high 
degree of realism. Hetep-heres I’s gilded bed bears a strik¬ 
ing similarity to the beds represented in the tomb of Hesi- 
re but differs from them in its addition of a footboard 
and use of leonine rather than bovine legs. Her chairs are 
also fitted with leonine legs, which from the Fourth 
Dynasty forward became common. Of the two chairs 
found only one could be reconstructed completely, but 
both appear to have had similar solid cubic forms with 
low, deep seats and decorated side panels. Carved in an 
openwork pattern beneath the armrests of the recon¬ 
structed chair are three gilded papyrus heads and stalks 
tied together in a cluster. Motifs based on natural forms 
appear as well in the ornamentation of other pieces from 
the tomb: for example, the ends of the carrying poles of 
the sedan chair are finished with gold palmiform capi¬ 
tals (cat. no. 33); a faience feather pattern decorates the 
bed’s footboard; while rosettes alternate with a feather 
motif on the back of the second armchair, each of whose 
side panels bears a falcon sitting upon a palm column. 
Basketry and mat patterns long in use are also seen in 
Hetep-heres I’s furniture, decorating uprights from her 
portable canopy and the reconstructed chair. 

Tools and Methods of Production 

At the beginning of the Archaic Period copper imple¬ 
ments became widespread, largely replacing the flint 
tools of earlier times and making finely detailed wood¬ 
working feasible. Walter Emery discovered a large cache 
of copper carpenters’ tools in the First Dynasty mastaba 
tomb 3471 at Saqqara, 7 which provides evidence that 
the implements of the ancient carpenters are in many 
respects similar to those of today’s artisans. Axes and 
saws were employed initially to split and shape green 
wood. Larger pieces of timber were tied to an upright 
post and cut from the top downward with a short saw. 
However, unlike many modern saws that cut when 
pushed or pulled, ancient saws cut only when the tool 
was pulled; moreover, the teeth of the early saws face in 
the direction of the handle and do not necessarily extend 
over the entire length of the blade. (The use of this type 
of saw combined with the poor quality of indigenous 
timbers often resulted in the production of short planks 
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of wood.) The freshly manufactured planks would have 
been left to dry before they were made into furniture in 
order to avoid problems created by the contraction of 
moist green wood. For curved elements timbers were 
heated and then bent, or naturally curved pieces of wood 
were adapted and integrated. 8 Carpenters relied upon 
copper adze blades lashed to wood handles to plane and 
trim wood surfaces, while bow drills and awls bored 
holes that were required—in joints for the insertion of 
lashing or in chair frames for attachments for woven 
seats, for example. Several types of copper chisels were 
used. Some were hit with heavy wood or stone mallets to 
cut joints, whereas others were employed for hand carv¬ 
ing and detail work, with the required pressure being 
administered by hand. The final smoothing of the piece 
was accomplished with sandstone polishers. The sharp¬ 
ness of a tool edge was maintained by honing it on an 
oiled sharpening stone, usually a flat piece of slate. 9 

Butt joints and simple miter joints were the most com¬ 
monly used type of joint; however, mortise-and-tenon 
joints, half-lap joints, scarf joints with butterfly clamps, 
dovetail joints, and many more complex varieties of 
miter joints, including shoulder, double shoulder, dove¬ 
tailed miter-housing, and miter-housing corner joints, 
were also employed. 10 Throughout much of the Old 
Kingdom wet leather thongs drawn through holes were 
used to lash components together and to reinforce joints. 
As the leather dried it contracted, thus securing the con¬ 
nection. Holes drilled in the top of a bed leg, for exam¬ 
ple, allowed it to be tied to the bed’s wood frame with a 
thong. The addition of a tenon on the leg top, fitted 
into a mortise on the frame, often provided additional 
support. 11 However, wood dowels, animal glues, and 
cleats gradually supplanted much thong lashing. Dowels 
appeared as early as the Second Dynasty, 12 and during 
the Fifth Dynasty the use of animal glues became wide¬ 
spread. These glues were manufactured from boiled ani¬ 
mal hides and bone, much as they are today, and applied 
by brush. Gesso made from gypsum was also employed 
as an adhesive for inlays and gold leaf. Thicker gold 
sheeting was attached by small nails. 13 Occasionally the 
surface of poor-caliber wood was covered with a thin 
sheet of finer wood, often ebony. This veneer was affixed 
with a resin early in the Old Kingdom and with a glue 
later in the period, while larger fragments were attached 
by small dowels or nails. The use of veneer as early as 
the First Dynasty is documented by a box discovered by 
Emery in the tomb of Hemaka at Saqqara. 14 

A carpenters’ workshop depicted in the Fifth Dynasty 
mastaba of Ti at Saqqara (fig. 71) 15 shows artisans 



Fig. 71. Detail, wall relief from mastaba of Ti, Fifth Dynasty, 
Saqqara: a carpenter’s workshop. From Wild 1966 (pi. 174) 


engaged in the preparation of wood, which they are 
shaping, sawing, smoothing, bending, drilling, and pol¬ 
ishing, and in furniture construction. A headrest sits on 
the floor, while craftsmen polish a chest, drill a hole in a 
box lid, and fashion boxes and a bed. In a similar scene 
from the Fifth Dynasty tomb of Mereruka at Saqqara, 
carpenters are making a bed, a door, and several other 
objects, notably chests and tables, many of which incor¬ 
porate architectural elements—there are, for example, 
chests with gable lids. 16 Moreover, chests with cavetto 
cornices are depicted in the early Fifth Dynasty pyramid 
temple of Sahure at Abusir. 17 Such representations of fur¬ 
niture and everyday scenes of carpenters at work, as well 
as the frequent inclusion of furniture and models within 
tombs, underscore the importance of the role furniture 
played in the lives of the ancient Egyptians. 
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STONE VESSELS 


Luxury Items with Manifold 
Implications 

DOROTHEA ARNOLD AND ELENA PISCHIKOVA 


S tone vessels of the Old Kingdom are luxury items 
that owe their beauty to skilled craftsmanship 
and an exquisite sense of refinement in design and 
decoration. The art of stone-vessel making goes 
back almost to the beginning of Egyptian history, and 
consequently, in the Third Dynasty, when King Djoser’s 
artisans were given the task of producing tens of thou¬ 
sands of stone vases for the subterranean storerooms of 
his Step Pyramid at Saqqara (cat. no. 5), 1 they were fully 
equipped to meet the demand. Since the fifth millennium 
b.c.e., long before stone was used for building and stat¬ 
uary, vessels had been fashioned from hard stones; 
indeed, the art had reached its peak just before the reign of 
Djoser, during the first two dynasties, 2 with the production 
of vessels that imitated in extremely hard and brittle 
stone, and with astonishing accuracy, such flimsy items as 
a basket made of reeds and the leaf of a lotus plant. 3 

Stone Materials 

By the Third Dynasty, stone-vessel making had become 
a somewhat more conventional craft than it had been 
during Archaic times. The materials used were less var¬ 
ied than in the earlier period, when they had encom¬ 
passed practically every type of hard stone available in 
stone-rich Egypt. 4 Throughout the Old Kingdom most 
stone vessels were made of the white or yellowish white, 
sometimes even brownish, so-called Egyptian alabaster. 5 
This semitranslucent, beautifully veined material is actu¬ 
ally calcite, not a true alabaster. 6 Some scholars prefer to 
call it travertine, 7 although the typical travertine does 
not share the distinctive translucency of Egyptian ala¬ 
baster. 8 True alabaster (a fine-grained granular aggregate 


of gypsum) was occasionally used for stone vessels in the 
Archaic Period but not—as far as is known—during the 
Old Kingdom. 9 The ancient Egyptian word for Egyptian 
alabaster is sst (pronounced sheset by Egyptologists). 10 
The material occurs at many places in the limestone 
region of the Egyptian deserts. Quarries known to have 
been exploited for it by the ancient Egyptians are pre¬ 
dominantly located in the Eastern Desert, from south of 
Cairo (Wadi el-Garawi) to Asyut; best known among 
them is the quarry of Hatnub, near Amarna. 11 Although 
through trace-element analysis it is possible to determine 
from which location the material of specific stone vessels 
derived, such investigations have so far been undertaken 
on only a small number of objects. 12 In addition to 
Egyptian alabaster, stone-vessel makers of the Old King¬ 
dom relied on diorite, gneiss (cat. no. 99), and, above all, 
limestone 13 with some frequency, but they rarely employed 
porphyry, granite, breccia, basalt, quartz crystal, and 
obsidian. 14 Some of these materials were available to the 
craftsmen as refuse from sculptors’ workshops. 15 

The Shapes and Decoration of Stone 
Vessels 

The stone-vessel makers of the Old Kingdom worked too 
much under the influence of their forebears to create a 
totally new set of shapes. Their contributions to the for¬ 
mal repertoire of Egyptian stone-vessel art were the 
refinement of preexisting shapes and the introduction of 
shapes imitating terracotta and metal prototypes (fig. 
72). Since the beginning of the art form in Predynastic 
times, Egyptian stone-vessel shapes typically had been 
close to basic geometric solids. 16 In the Archaic Period 


Two Vases in the Shape of Mother Monkeys and Their Young (cat. no. 178) 
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Fig. 73. The making of stone vessels as depicted in an Old Kingdom relief from an unknown tomb at Saqqara. Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
JE 39866. Drawing by Peter Der Manuelian after Maspero 1915b, pp. 25-27, pi. 22 


and the Old Kingdom, however, subtle deviations from 
pure geometric form became characteristic. The tradi¬ 
tional ointment jars, for instance, had been cylindrical 
with straight or slightly bulging sides from the Predy- 
nastic Naqada I Period (about 3850-3650 b.c.e.). During 
the Archaic Period these vases started to become coni¬ 
cal, a tendency that continued during the Old Kingdom, 17 
when, moreover, most of their walls were concave and 
they showed ever wider bases. In vessels of the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasties (cat. nos. 179,180) the splayed foot was 
beautifully counterpoised by a broad rim. 18 

During the Sixth Dynasty stone-vessel making entered 
a new phase of creativity. Vessel shapes of that period 
(cat. nos. 178-180, 184) are of a variety unparalleled 
since the end of the Archaic Period. 19 They also reveal traits 
that can only be called mannerist—for instance, the 
widely splayed bases of some cylindrical vessels (cat. 
nos. 179, 180) 20 and the exaggeratedly lengthened pro¬ 
portions of jars, among which an intricately shaped col¬ 
lared type is especially common (fig. 72, bottom right). 21 

Decoration on stone vessels of the Old Kingdom is 
mainly confined to rope patterns and designs that imi¬ 
tate the nets in which Egyptians daily carried large and 
small containers (cat. no. 5). Other decorative elements 
are incised hieroglyphic inscriptions and symbolic motifs 
(cat. nos. 179,180,184), which are discussed below. Some 
delightful examples are sculpted (cat. no. 178). 22 Like 
most high-quality stone vessels, these intriguing vases 
were doubtless the work of court artisans. 23 

The Techniques of Stone-Vessel 
Making 

The production of stone vessels is frequently depicted in 
Old Kingdom wall reliefs and paintings. 24 Because few 
workshops have been found, 25 much of what is said 


about methods of manufacture must rely on inference 
from these representations and other evidence. 26 The 
craftsman appears to have started by cutting a stone 
roughly into the desired shape of the vessel. This must 
have been done with the help of dolerite pounders (cat. 
no. 36) and copper chisels. Pieces discarded in an unfin¬ 
ished state show that the outside of the container was 
then fully finished and smoothed by rubbing with a hard 
stone. Only after the exterior shape was achieved did the 
craftsman start to hollow out the interior, a task accom¬ 
plished, at least from the Archaic Period, with the so- 
called crank drill (fig. 73). 2? This instrument consisted 
basically of a long piece of wood with a handle on top. 
Below the handle two heavy stones were fastened with 
ropes. Recent investigations by the experimental archae¬ 
ologist Stocks have revealed that these stones did not 
provide momentum during the work process but served 
solely to weigh down the drill. 28 The instrument often 
had a forked bottom that helped to fasten the drill bit. 
Both this fork and the handle on top of the drill were 
made of single naturally shaped tree branches. Some rep¬ 
resentations of the crank drill show a shaft composed of 
two parts that are lashed together (fig. 73). Stocks has 
convincingly explained that shafts of this kind must have 
been fashioned to facilitate replacement of the lower end 
of the drill when it wore down from use. 29 

Drill bits were made in various shapes and of many 
materials. There were triangular bits of flint whose points 
wore off through use—which accounts for the fact that 
discarded bits of flint found in excavations are usually 
crescent-shaped. There were also drill bits of diorite, 
quartzite, and limestone. Shapes included figure-eight 
forms and roughly rectangular cones with indentations in 
the center of both long sides into which the forked ends 
of the drill could be fitted. 30 Tubular bits of copper may 
sometimes have been employed as well, especially for the 
initial drilling of the cavity—indeed a small groove 
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around the bottom of the interior of a number of coni¬ 
cal ointment vessels perhaps indicates their use. 31 The 
drill shaft to which such copper tubes might have been 
fitted would, of course, have had no fork at its lower end. 

Stocks has demonstrated that the crank drill was 
probably not turned continuously in one direction but 
rather was twisted forward and backward, clockwise and 
counterclockwise, either between the two hands that held 
the shaft and handle of the instrument or by one hand 
while the other steadied the instrument or the vessel. 32 
This procedure appears to assure a high degree of stabil¬ 
ity and a well-centered drilling process. Archaeological 
evidence reveals that the ancient Egyptian drilling tech¬ 
nique also involved placing the vessel in a hole in the 
ground or other work area. Thus, in the Old Kingdom 
stone-vessel workshop excavated at Hierakonopolis 
sockets suitable for holding vessels were found in a work¬ 
bench of beaten earth. 33 And a wood model of early 
Middle Kingdom date represents in miniature a carpen¬ 
ter’s workshop in which a stone-vessel maker has also 
found a home. This artisan uses a large round white 
object, probably a stone with a hole in its top, as a sup¬ 
port for the vase he is drilling. 34 

A difficult stage in the hollowing process must have 
been reached when the center cavity of a jar of broad 
shape was bored and the craftsman had to enlarge the 
interior space on all sides. Some archaeologists believe 
that the drill was held obliquely to widen the cavity, 
while others have followed Reisner, who maintained that 
a succession of ever larger drill bits was used. 35 Certainly 
a number of bits of different shapes were employed to 
obtain the desired volume and shape of the interior. 
Whenever possible the artisan probably effected the final 
thinning of the walls by inserting his hand into the ves¬ 
sel and smoothing down the interior by rubbing with a 
hard stone (fig. 73). Sand and other suitable powdery 
substances were used as abrasives during all stages of the 
work, including the final polishing of the outer surface. 36 

The Function and Distribution of 
Stone Vessels 

Stone vessels served various purposes in the life and after¬ 
life of the ancient Egyptians. Three groups can be distin¬ 
guished among the Old Kingdom vessels: cosmetic oil 
and ointment vases, many inscribed with the names and 
titles of kings (cat. nos. 178-180); imitations in stone of 
terracotta utilitarian vessels (cat. nos. 160, 161); and 
miniature vases (cat. no. 214). Imitation vases and minia- 



Fig. 74. King Niuserre anointing the standard of the god 
Wepwawet using his little fingers. From Bissing and Kees 
1923 (pi. 13) 


ture vessels will be dealt with exclusively in the relevant 
entries, but some general remarks about the cosmetic oil 
and ointment vases are called for here. 

The storage of cosmetic oils and ointments was by far 
the most important function of stone vessels in ancient 
Egypt. 37 Their thick stone walls helped to keep the fatty 
substances they held cool, and their exquisite workman¬ 
ship and high quality underlined the precious nature of 
the contents. Cosmetic ointments were used in everyday 
life and also in important rituals in temples and tombs. 
Cult statues and cult objects (fig. 74) in temples of gods 
and in pyramid temples, for instance, were treated daily 
with cosmetic materials and reviving ointments. 38 No 
wonder temple storerooms were filled with precious ves¬ 
sels containing these ingredients 39 and that stone vases 
were left as votives in sanctuaries 40 and were standard items 
in foundation deposits. 4 * Anointing and cosmetic treatment 
also played a role in the preparation of mummies 42 — 
which were treated with oils—and in the funerary cult 43 — 
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based on the belief in the reviving effect of the oils and 
ointments. Thus there was a double reason for these 
stone receptacles to accompany the deceased into the 
grave. Accordingly, they appear frequently in burial 
sites, 44 including royal ones, as evidenced by the numerous 
stone cosmetic vases discovered in the Eighteenth Dynasty 
tomb of Tutankhamun. 45 

Stone vessels were deposited not only in the tombs of 
later pharaohs but also in the pyramids and pyramid 
precincts of Old Kingdom rulers. Today, having escaped 
centuries of plunder by virtue of their durability, these 
receptacles are often the only surviving remains from the 
once-rich assortment of goods that accompanied a Pyra¬ 
mid Age king into his afterlife and served the cult of his 
statues in the pyramid temple. Their numbers are con¬ 
siderable, as demonstrated by the tens of thousands of 
Djoser’s stone vessels mentioned above, which still rest in 
the underground chambers of the ruler’s Step Pyramid at 
Saqqara, too numerous to ever be fully extracted. 46 

The custom of burying vast quantities of vessels inside 
the tombs of kings and other individuals of high status 
goes back to late Predynastic times and the Archaic 
Period. 47 However, after the Third Dynasty, as subter¬ 
ranean space in royal tombs diminished and the size of 
the pyramid temples increased, vessels were deposited in 
greater numbers in the storerooms of the aboveground 
temples. Testifying to this development, hundreds of 
stone vessels were found in the storerooms of the valley 
temple of Menkaure, 48 and considerable remains of ves¬ 
sels—mostly broken and incomplete—were excavated 
from the pyramid temples of Sahure, Neferirkare, and 
Niuserre. 49 Stone vessels were, nevertheless, also deposited 
in the interiors of pyramids; in the pyramid of King Pepi II, 
for instance, precious remains of inscribed stone jars 
were discovered inside the passage leading to the ruler’s 
burial chamber (fig. 75). 50 

Many stone vessels found inside pyramid precincts were 
inscribed with the names of predecessors of the owner of 
the pyramid, while others can be dated on stylistic grounds 
to periods earlier than his own. 51 Evidently, then, such 
stone vessels were deposited in royal pyramid complexes 
to make use of items left over from previous royal burials 
or bygone festivities. 52 It is also possible that very old ves¬ 
sels were left in the pyramid precincts in the belief that 
their proven longevity ensured an eternal flow of provisions 
even more effectively than did contemporary objects. 

Not all stone vessels of the Old Kingdom inscribed 
with royal names (cat. nos. 178-180,184) 53 were part of 
the burial equipment of kings, for there have been finds 
of such vases in the pyramids of queens and the tombs of 


high officials and even in the burial sites of members of 
the middle class, especially in the provinces. 54 These finds 
indicate that stone vases were customary gifts from the 
pharaoh to members of his family, worthy officials, and 
other favored individuals, a good number of whom were 
women. 55 Such gifts may have been intended to serve as 
grave goods from the outset, as favored individuals were 
commonly recompensed with items for the tomb in the 
Old Kingdom. 56 Or they may have been granted during 
the recipient’s lifetime, to find their way into the tomb 
later, when the proud owner died. 

Stone vases were not only bestowed upon those 
favored by the king but also were given to him by appro¬ 
priate persons. The latter especially seems to have been 
the custom during the Third Dynasty, 57 as is suggested 
by several vases found in the underground galleries of 
the Djoser pyramid. These vessels are inscribed with the 
names of contemporaries of Djoser, who Helck believed 
had been employed in preparing the king’s funeral, an 
office that perhaps entitled them to make contributions 
to the royal burial equipment. 58 

Inscriptions on a number of stone vases testify to one 
important event during which a pharaoh might have 
given or received stone vessels: the Heb Sed or first Heb 
Sed, that is, the thirty-year jubilee of a king (fig. 51; cat. 
nos. 178-180). 59 As various authors indicate in this 
catalogue, this jubilee and successive ones marked at 
varying intervals thereafter were more than commemo¬ 
rations of a prosperous and happy rule over the course of 
many years; they were occasions for the performance 
of age-old rituals believed to grant the king physical, and 
probably also mental, rejuvenation. Anointing and cos¬ 
metic pigment application were included in several of 
these rituals, as various representations reveal. 60 One 
image (fig. 74), for instance, shows the king in the tradi¬ 
tional Heb Sed garment applying ointment to the sacred 
standard of the god Wepwawet in his chapel. Does it go 
too far to suggest that the leftovers of the oils and cos¬ 
metics used at the Heb Sed were distributed in stone ves¬ 
sels to meritorious individuals and members of the royal 
family in order to let them partake of the beneficial 
effects of the rituals? And can it also be surmised that 
officials bestowed their gifts upon the pharaoh at the fes¬ 
tival itself—just as a courtier of high status is shown in 
one tomb giving pectorals to Amenhotep III of the New 
Kingdom on the occasion of his third Heb Sed 6T —in the 
hope of benefiting from the magic power of the rituals 
enacted there? 

The designs of the inscriptions incised on the stone 
vessels underline the significance of the gifts. The writing 
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Fig. 75. Stone vessels found 
in the pyramid of Pepi II, 
Saqqara. From Jequier 1936 
(p. 7, fig. 6) 



is invariably arranged inside a rectangular panel the top 
of which is formed by the hieroglyph for “sky” and 
whose sides are two was (dominion) scepters, 61 a well- 
known device depicting the world. 63 Royal names are 
inscribed within this kind of emblematic framework, 
albeit mostly without reference to a Heb Sed, on luxury 
objects, such as a box and an ivory headrest in the exhi¬ 
bition (cat. nos. 181,183), on the sides of the thrones of 
royal statues beginning in the Fourth Dynasty, 64 and on 
architectural elements. In the pyramid temple of Sahure, 
for instance, the columns surrounding the central 
courtyard carry the image (fig. j6); 65 here one of the two 
heads of the earth god Aker flanks either end of the 


baseline of the rectangle, identifying it unmistakably as 
a representation of the earth. 66 

In the rectangles on all these objects, statues, and 
architectural elements, the names and titles of the king 
are usually arranged vertically so that the hieroglyphic 
signs for “king of Upper and Lower Egypt” and “Homs” 
are located directly below the sky emblem. Parts of the 
inscription, moreover, often face each other (cat. no. 180), 
an arrangement made possible by the nature of hiero¬ 
glyphic script, which can be written, and read, both right 
to left and left to right. As a result of this confrontation, 
the main images and signs tend to face toward the inte¬ 
rior of the panel, thus transforming the inscription into 
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Fig. 76. The royal name and titles surrounded by the hieroglyphs 
for “sky,” “earth,” and was scepters, from a column on the north 
side of the central courtyard, pyramid temple of Sahure, Abusir. 
From Borchardt 1910 (p. 45) 



Fig. 77. Pectoral of Princess Sit-Hathor from her burial near the 
pyramid of Senwosret III at Dahshur, showing the name of Sen- 
wosret II flanked by figures of Horus on the hieroglyph for 
“gold” and topped by the king’s Golden Horus name, “He who 
makes the gods content.” Drawing by Peter Der Manuelian after 
Aldred 1971, pi. 33 


a heraldic motto that proclaims the idea of kingship. 67 
Good wishes for eternal life, stability, and health are 
incorporated at the bottom of the panels, and on many 
stone vessels a reference to the Heb Sed or first Heb Sed 
appears within, under, or to the side of them (cat. no. 179). 

The carefully structured royal-name panels served to 
propagate the idea of the central position of kingship in 
a stable universe that is upheld by divine powers and pro¬ 
tection. Even more explicit in terms of this function are 
the designs on a number of globular jars. On one 
inscribed for King Unis, for instance, a Horus falcon 
stretches its wings, while its claws clutch shen signs of 
universality. From each shen sign a royal cobra extends 
beneath each wing, and in front of each cobra’s hood a 
symbol for life points toward a cartouche bearing the 
ruler’s name (cat. no. 12.3).' 68 As Ziegler has noted, this 
configuration is remarkably similar to Middle Kingdom 
royal jewelry designs; 69 yet there are also obvious paral¬ 
lels between the rectangular name panels and royal jew¬ 
elry motifs, especially the beautiful pectorals of the 
Middle Kingdom (fig. 77), New Kingdom, and Third 
Intermediate Period. True, most of these pectorals are 
framed not by the sky hieroglyph, earth emblem, and 
was scepters but by the cornice roof of a shrine or tem¬ 
ple supported either by simple borders of various colors 
or by plants, and in one case even by columns. 70 Never¬ 
theless, the link exists, for the temples of ancient Egypt 


were generally considered to symbolize the world, with 
the roof representing the sky (with stars), the columns 
the plants, and the floor the earth. Also clearly under¬ 
scoring the connection between the shrine-enclosed pec¬ 
toral designs and the sky plus was scepter image are a 
mid-Twelfth Dynasty pectoral in the Metropolitan 
Museum without sides or top frame but showing a 
baseline identified as the primeval water 71 (one of the ear¬ 
liest known of its type) and one of Tutankhamun’s 
many pectorals that use the device of the sky with was 
scepter supports. 72 

It is well known that pectorals played an important 
role in the rituals of the Heb Sed. 73 Indeed, in the tomb 
of Kheruef, a high official of the Eighteenth Dynasty king 
Amenhotep III and the steward of Amenhotep’s queen, 
Tiy, Kheruef is depicted offering elaborate pectorals to 
the pharaoh on the occasion of his third Heb Sed. 74 That 
pectorals and other jewelry of the Middle Kingdom also 
figured in the Heb Sed has been shown as well. 75 And 
during the Middle Kingdom female members of the royal 
family wore pectorals inscribed with the king’s name and 
titles, which were buried with them when they died. In all 
these contexts strikingly close analogies can be drawn 
between the post-Old Kingdom pectorals and Pyramid 
Age stone vessels: both groups of objects served to prop¬ 
agate basic ideas about kingship, played parts in the Heb 
Sed, and involved not only male officials but also female 
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members of the royal family, court ladies, and even 
women of not much more than middle-class station. 76 

We must assume that a king’s gifts of pectorals in the 
Middle and New Kingdoms and of stone vessels in the 
Old Kingdom made during the recipient’s lifetime were 
intended to strengthen the awareness of the royal ideol¬ 
ogy among the pharaoh’s associates; and it should be 
assumed as well that the eventual burial of these objects 
secured benefits not only for the recipient of the gift but 
also for the king himself. The presence of hundreds of 
stone vessels carrying the royal motto in tombs in all 
areas of the country (including the outlying oases in the 
desert) certainly broadened the magical basis that ensured 
the king’s eternal life and everlasting power and might 
even have served to procure a Heb Sed for him in the 
afterlife. 77 This kind of magical proliferation, it appears, 
was thought to have worked especially well when a 
female burial contained the object decorated with the 
royal name, since the king’s rebirth was believed to be 
guaranteed in a particularly potent way through females 
(wife, mother, court lady, indeed any woman). 78 

The association of stone cosmetic vases with revivify¬ 
ing female forces is also apparent in the delightful group 
of stone vessels sculpted in the shape of mother monkeys 
with their young (cat. no. 178). Through the monkey 
forms these flasks evoke aspects of fertility and mother¬ 
hood linked with the rejuvenating powers of the cosmetic 
oils they held, the exotic provenances of some of their 
ingredients, and associations with certain gods. Thus 
myrrh, a frequently used substance, was imported from 
Punt, an east African country bordering the Red Sea that 
according to the mythology of ancient Egypt was the 
country of the gods 79 and, in a more mundane sense, the 
home of monkeys. 80 And in an important ancient Egypt¬ 
ian myth it is the god Thoth in the shape of a monkey 
who cajoles the goddess Hathor to come back to Egypt 
after her flight to the faraway south. 81 Significantly, the 
monkey flasks also refer to kingship because the arms 
and bodies of most of the animals bear the names of 
Sixth Dynasty rulers, often accompanied by mentions of 
the Heb Sed (cat. no. 178a). 82 

Archaeological excavations have revealed additional 
important information about the uses of monkey vessels. 
Like other stone cosmetic vessels, vases in the shape of 
mother monkeys were found in the tombs of high 
officials, such as the governor of the Dakhla Oasis, 83 and 
were buried in graves of women. 84 But monkey flasks 
were also dedicated as votives in the sanctuaries of female 
deities—for instance, the sanctuary of the goddess Satet 
at Elephantine 85 and the temple of Hathor Baalat-Gabal 


at Byblos, near present-day Beirut in Lebanon, 86 once 
again underlining the strong association of the ointment 
vessels, kingship, and female forces. The locations of the 
finds at the oasis in Dakhla, in the sanctuaries at the 
southern border of Egypt in Elephantine, and in the for¬ 
eign port of Byblos add another dimension to the pic¬ 
ture, for the desert and foreign lands were traditionally 
the realm of female deities, in particular Hathor. If the 
king saw to it that vessels with his name were distributed 
to these far-flung areas, he must have done so to procure 
for that name and his might the greatest possible range 
of magical proliferation and at the same time to enlist the 
support of the divine mistress of all outlying regions. 87 

The finds of monkey vases and other Egyptian stone 
vessels at Byblos, moreover, offer significant evidence 
that religion, mythology, and magic were intricately 
linked with politics and the economy in Old Kingdom 
Egypt. Byblos was a main trading partner of Egypt dur¬ 
ing the period and as such the most important port 
through which valuable cedarwood was supplied for the 
pharaohs’ buildings and for fine carpentry work in the 
royal workshops—and thus a place to which Egyptians 
would have sent goods such as stone vessels. 88 In the 
pyramid temple of Sahure the departure and return of an 
entire fleet of seagoing ships is depicted in relief. 89 
Although their destination is not named among the pre¬ 
served fragments of the scene, that it was in Asia can be 
deduced from the fact that the returning ships bear Asi¬ 
atics. Just such ships may well have transported stone 
vessels, presumably filled with precious oils and oint¬ 
ments, to Byblos. 90 We can perhaps assume that at least 
some of these vases were originally gifts from the 
pharaohs to dignitaries of the city with whom they 
wished to strengthen ties. Because a number of vessels 
appear to be inscribed with the names of nonroyal Egyp¬ 
tians, it is also possible that Egyptian officials brought 
the vessels with them on trading missions to Byblos. 
These officials may have presented the vases directly to 
the local goddess, 91 or they may have given them to their 
trading partners, who subsequently dedicated them to 
the deity. 92 

However the vases reached this foreign city, they were 
obviously cherished by the inhabitants in a special way 
and for considerable time. Archaeological evaluation has 
demonstrated that the stratum in the temple area in 
which the vessels were found was laid down well after the 
period of the Old Kingdom, during the Twelfth Dynasty 
(about 1991-1878 b.c.e .). 93 Several possible scenarios can 
be deduced from this fact. If the vessels were originally 
dedicated to the sanctuary at the time of the Old Kingdom, 
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they may have been kept in the temple storerooms for 
hundreds of years and deposited in the ground during 
the Twelfth Dynasty, presumably when an old temple 
building was demolished to make way for a new one. 94 
It is also possible that the vases were buried in the era of 
the Old Kingdom and that the debris in which they were 
deposited was relocated during the Twelfth Dynasty. 
However, if the monkey vases were initially gifts to 
inhabitants of Byblos, they may have remained in the 
families of the recipients as heirlooms until the Twelfth 
Dynasty, when they found their way into the temple. If 
that was the case, it is noteworthy that even the remote 
descendants of the first owners of the monkey vases were 
aware of a meaningful connection between the vessels 
and the female deity who was the temple’s mistress. 

This reminds us that Old Kingdom stone vessels not 
only are objects of impeccable design and refined crafts¬ 
manship but also had deep significance in the culture. 
While we enjoy their beauty, then, it is also well worth 
reflecting on their close relationship to two of the most 
important concepts held by the ancient Egyptians: the 
cosmic nature of kingship and belief in the god-given 
powers of rejuvenation and rebirth. 
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EXCAVATING THE 
OLD KINGDOM 

From Khafre's Valley Temple 
to the Governor's City at Balat 

NICOLAS GRIMAL 


B efore the French Egyptologist Auguste Mariette 
started to clear the Serapeum at Saqqara in the 
balmy autumn of 1850; before Howard Vyse 
and John Shae Perring joined forces to study the 
pyramids of Giza and Giovanni Battista Caviglia began 
to dig out the Great Sphinx there; before Bonaparte sent 
Louis Costaz, Jean-Baptiste Fourier, Francois Jomard, 
Le Pere, and many other scientists and savants to the Nile 
Valley on an information-gathering mission unmatched 
to this day; and before curious visitors and amateurs in 
ancient times and our own tried to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the pyramid builders—the Egyptians themselves 
became archaeologists and restorers in order to save their 
most important royal necropolis. During the New King¬ 
dom King Ramesses II himself commissioned his son 
Khaemwase, who at the time was supervising the Ptah 
priests at Memphis, to restore the royal necropolis at 
Saqqara. Thanks to him, Mastabat Faraoun and the 
precinct of King Unis were saved from oblivion. 

In the wake of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, both 
individuals and great nations (usually acting through 
their consuls) threw themselves into archaeological pur¬ 
suits. Since this chapter is devoted to French achieve¬ 
ments, the first name to mention is that of Auguste 
Mariette, who systematized Egyptian archaeology. Mari¬ 
ette undertook his first real dig at Saqqara; however, it 
was his discovery of the Serapeum and the Hemicycle of 
Greek Philosophers, and not an Old Kingdom monu¬ 
ment, that won him lasting fame. These discoveries 
brought Mariette new authorizations to excavate and, in 
a curious twist of fate, the following year he unearthed 


the tomb of Khaemwase himself in the Serapeum! By 
comparison, Mariette’s clearance of the valley temple of 
Khafre at Giza—after postponing the project for want 
of funds—may seem insignificant, especially since he just 
missed one of the most beautiful finds the site contained, 
the statue of King Khafre with the Horus falcon (fig. 28). 

Things began in earnest in 1857, when the viceroy 
of Egypt, Said Pasha, on the advice of Ferdinand-Marie 
de Lesseps, persuaded Mariette to return to Egypt. The 
imminent arrival from France of Prince Napoleon—and 
assuredly also the need to replenish the stock of khedivial 
antiquities, exhausted since 1855, when Archduke Max¬ 
imilian of Austria received gifts from the pasha—made 
Said look warmly on the idea of appointing Mariette to 
guarantee the smooth progress of excavations and pre¬ 
serve Egypt’s archaeological patrimony. The fortunate 
excavator of the mastaba of Khufu-ankh at Giza and of 
Mastabat Faraoun at Saqqara thus became mamur of 
antiquities in 1858. 

For nearly a century France was intimately associated 
with the Antiquities Service, and the work sites of the 
two nations overlapped to some degree, at least with 
regard to the professional staff. This meant that excava¬ 
tions were more often undertaken in response to the 
urgency of the situation than as part of a rational scienti¬ 
fic program. The starting point for excavation was, in 
essence, a list of sites likely to furnish important docu¬ 
mentation, which the decipherer of the Rosetta Stone, 
Jean-Franqois Champollion, and others after him had 
drawn up. That is why French archaeologists—begin¬ 
ning with Mariette—turned their attention to such later 
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Fig. 78. Pyramid Text fragment. The Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 55.2 (cat. no. 177c) 


sites as Tanis, Karnak, and Deir el-Medina, where work 
continues to this day. These huge complexes have pro¬ 
duced the most spectacular finds, which are often better 
known to the general public than Old Kingdom monu¬ 
ments, apart from some exceptional pieces. 

As for the Old Kingdom, in 1859 Mariette found the 
prize he had missed several years earlier in the valley tem¬ 
ple of King Khafre. The marvelous statue of the king that 


he unearthed is today one of the jewels of the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo (fig. 28). Other great French finds are, 
at Saqqara, the mastabas of Ti and Ptah-hotep, the extra¬ 
ordinary serdab statues of Ti and Ra-nefer, the Sheikh el- 
Beled (fig. 34), and the Scribe in the Louvre (fig. 33); and, 
at Meidum, in the mastaba cleared by Albert Daninos, 
the splendid statues of Ra-hotep and Nofret (fig. 31) and 
the celebrated painting of geese from the tomb of Itet 
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(cat. no. 25). All of these marvels are today in the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo. Among the excavations conducted 
by the Antiquities Service at Abydos perhaps the most 
notable are those in the southern area: the temples of the 
kings Seti I and Ramesses II and of the god Osiris. But 
important, too, was Mariette’s discovery of the Sixth 
Dynasty tomb of Weni with its important biographical 
inscription. After Mariette’s death in 1881, his successor 
at the Antiquities Service, Gaston Maspero, saw to it that 
his colleague’s manuscript on the mastabas of the Old 
Kingdom was published. This early compendium in¬ 
spired interest in a more systematic excavation of the 
Memphite necropolis. 

Chance decreed that the first Pyramid Texts were not 
found until 1880, at Saqqara (fig. 78; cat. no. 177). 
Terminally ill, Mariette had, as Pierre Montet said, “this 
final satisfaction.” But it was Maspero who excavated the 
funerary chambers of King Merenre I and then the other 
pyramids with these funerary texts. Overnight some 
monuments that had previously seemed quite disappoint¬ 
ing to archaeologists gained a new interest. Research at 
the royal Old Kingdom cemeteries proceeded apace, and 
soon the private cemeteries around them began to yield 
a wealth of treasures. To this day the great Old Kingdom 
sites, especially the Memphite cemeteries, continue to 
reward research, at mastabas as well as at the pyramids 
of kings and queens, about whom fresh discoveries are 
continually being made. 

After Mariette’s death the activities of the Antiquities 
Service increased in scope, and new organizations ap¬ 
peared on the archaeological horizon. Among these, the 
French Institute of Near Eastern Archaeology (IFAO) 
was to play a primary role, often taking charge of exca¬ 
vations that the Antiquities Service had neither the 
opportunity nor the time to carry out. And the task shar¬ 
ing was not restricted to French circles. Although they 
were at the mercy of international events, the Egypto¬ 
logical institutions of many nations—including Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States, and Italy—cooper¬ 
ated in the international archaeological endeavor. 

Until 1886 Maspero was especially involved in 
excavating the pyramids at Saqqara with funerary 
inscriptions—the monuments of Unis, Teti, Pepi I, 
Merenre I, and Pepi II—and he published the results in 
the Recueils des Travaux from 1882 onward. The other 
French archaeologists concentrated their attention on 
Saqqara as well. Notable among them was Jacques de 
Morgan, who cleared a number of large mastabas in 


1893, including the tombs of Mereruka and Ka-gemni. 
Victor Loret took over in 1899, making great discover¬ 
ies at the first queen’s pyramids uncovered at Saqqara, 
in the vicinity of the complex of King Teti. Loret pio¬ 
neered systematic research at Saqqara by working in sec¬ 
tions, just as Morgan had done for the Middle Kingdom 
structures at Dahshur—with extraordinary success. 

In 1901 the IFAO began work on the pyramid at Abu 
Rawash. The director, Emile-Gaston Chassinat, identified 
the owner as Djedefre, the third king of the Fourth 
Dynasty, and uncovered splendid fragmentary statues of 
the pharaoh, which are today preserved in the Louvre 
(cat. no. 54) and at the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 
Until the eve of World War I Chassinat tried to clear 
the pyramid’s funerary chambers, but without success 
because the technical means at his disposal were insuf¬ 
ficient. Not until 1995 did the IFAO resume the work 
at Abu Rawash, this time in collaboration with the 
University of Geneva, the Swiss National Foundation 
for Scientific Research, and the Supreme Council for 
Egyptian Antiquities. 

Another royal site was the step pyramid at Zawiyet 
el-Aryan, probably belonging to King Nebka. Morgan 
discovered the entrance in 1900 and A. Barsanti exca¬ 
vated the crypt in 1904. Although they are outside 
the scope of this exhibition, the very rich Predynastic 
excavations of Morgan at Naqada, Emile Amelineau 
at Abydos, and Montet at Abu Rawash must be men¬ 
tioned here. 

Except for the re-excavation and restoration of the 
Great Sphinx undertaken by Emile Baraize in 1925, dur¬ 
ing the first decades of the twentieth century the Italians, 
Americans, and Germans (succeeded by the Austrians) 
divided the work at Giza among themselves. At Saqqara, 
Cecil Mallaby Firth and then James E. Quibell led digs 
until 1936, the year when Jean-Philippe Lauer assumed 
the directorship of the Djoser-complex excavations. The 
stunning results he achieved there—at the Southern Tomb 
and in the burial chamber of Djoser, as well as in the 
reconstruction of some of the chief elements within the 
complex—are well known. Also at Saqqara, during 
the same period but in the southern part of the site, we 
must mention the work of Gustave Jequier, whom our 
Swiss colleagues will pardon us for associating with 
French achievements. Jequier completed the excavation 
of Mastabat Faraoun and also cleared the funerary 
complex of Pepi II and those of Pepi’s queens, Neith, 
Iput, Wedjebten, and Ankhes-en-pepi. His work at two 
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Thirteenth Dynasty pyramids, one belonging to King 
Khendjer, must be mentioned, although they are outside 
the compass of this exhibition. At Dahshur in 1925 
Jequier began to clear the Bent Pyramid of Snefru, a task 
finished some twenty years later by Alexandre Varille, 
Abdel Salam Hussein, and Ahmed Fakhry. 

The years immediately before and after World War II 
were marked by great discoveries. The royal necropolis at 
Tanis is perhaps the most memorable example, although 
this Late Period site postdates the Old Kingdom by many 
centuries. Closer to the subject at hand is the fruitful 
cooperation in the 1930s between Polish and French 
teams. Together they excavated the Old Kingdom ceme¬ 
tery at Edfu. 

After the 1952 Revolution the archaeological land¬ 
scape became truly international and collegial. The years 
that followed were successful ones for the Antiquities 
Service, and in 1954 a truly extraordinary discovery was 
made at Giza. Featured in a special issue of the Revue 
du Caire , the royal boat unearthed from a pit south of 
Khufu’s pyramid excited worldwide attention. 

The international campaign conducted during the 
1960s to save the Nubian monuments from the rising 
waters of Lake Nasser forced into the background 
long-term archaeological excavations that would other¬ 
wise have been considered of primary importance. 
Among the Old Kingdom sites to which French teams 
return year after year, Saqqara must be cited first of 
all. Lauer still works at the precinct of Djoser, and a 
museum is being set up on the site, the focus of which will 
be a presentation of the results of discoveries made by this 
senior colleague of ours during the course of a long and 
distinguished career. 

At South Saqqara in the early 1960s, working within 
the framework of the National Center for Scientific Re¬ 
search (CNRS), affiliated with the University of Paris- 
Sorbonne and supported by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the IFAO, Jean Sainte Fare Garnot and then 
Jean Leclant and his associates resumed excavation of 
the royal funerary complexes. Today directed by Audran 
Labrousse, the mission continues research in the com¬ 
plex of Pepi I, which is now completely cleared and open 
to the public. It is no exaggeration to say that almost 
every year the team manages to discover a new pyramid 


belonging to one of the queens of Pepi I, and with it a 
significant amount of new information. 

Analysis and reconstruction of the Pyramid Texts con¬ 
tinues, and at some pyramids the work has reached com¬ 
pletion. Publications based on this endeavor, and a new 
edition of the Pyramid Texts as well, are in preparation 
at the IFAO. Labrousse continues to oversee many col¬ 
laborative projects with his Egyptian colleagues, notably 
in the area of the pyramid of Unis. 

Also at Saqqara, the Musee du Louvre has started 
excavations at the Unis causeway, under the direction of 
Christiane Ziegler. Initially, the team found vestiges of 
the mastaba of Akhet-hotep still in place; later, a wealth 
of material was uncovered, as this area proved to be 
particularly rich in Old Kingdom tombs. The splendid 
achievements of Ziegler’s team thus far offer hope of 
many new discoveries to come. 

I have already mentioned in passing the excavations 
resumed in the mid-1990s at Abu Rawash. There the 
IFAO, in association with the Supreme Council for 
Egyptian Antiquities, the University of Geneva, and the 
Swiss National Foundation for Scientific Research, has 
cleared rubble from Djedefre’s funerary chambers and 
begun to survey and conduct a preliminary examina¬ 
tion of the neighboring cemetery and elements of the 
royal complex. 

Since 1976 the study of the Old Kingdom has under¬ 
gone, at least as far as French research is concerned, a 
renaissance as unexpected as it is spectacular, thanks to 
digs conducted in the oases of the Western Desert by the 
IFAO, at sites chosen by the late Serge Sauneron. Today 
Georges Soukiassian is digging at Balat, the Sixth Dynasty 
town of the governors of the Dakhla Oasis. This virtu¬ 
ally unique site bears comparison only with settlements 
at Elephantine brought to light by the German Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute. Balat has produced data that would 
be impossible to find in the heavily populated Nile 
Valley. Within the vast necropolis the mastabas of the 
local governors still thrust their enormous bulk against 
the sky, and thousands of administrators’ tombs dot 
the landscape. A town site exists, too, with civic build¬ 
ings and with palaces that are remarkably well preserved. 

Meanwhile, the IFAO continues to disseminate the 
findings of French Egyptologists through monographs, 
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excavation reports, complete publications of monu¬ 
ments, and paleographic studies of inscriptions from such 
sites as Giza and Saqqara. 

Necessarily incomplete, this overview cannot do justice 
to the scope of present-day research on the Old King¬ 
dom. To give a more accurate idea of these endeavors, 
it would be necessary to take into account the work of 
the Egyptians themselves, and of the Germans, Americans, 


Italians, Czechs, British, Australians, and other national 
groups. Although this chapter is dedicated to the French 
achievements, it is nevertheless appropriate to emphasize 
how internationalized the field has become, with teams 
from many countries, of course, but also with new 
methods—such as colloquia, study groups, and so 
forth—that facilitate the analysis of data accumulated 
from many discoveries and serve to open new avenues 
of study. 
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EXCAVATING THE 
OLD KINGDOM 

The Giza Necropolis and 
Other Mastaba Fields 

PETER DER MANUELIAN 


T he Giza necropolis, doubtless the most famous 
archaeological site in the world, has experi¬ 
enced two golden ages. The first took place in 
the Fourth Dynasty, when the pharaoh Khufu 
(Cheops) and two of his successors, Khafre (Chephren) 
and Menkaure (Mycerinus), chose the plateau on the 
desert’s edge west of the Nile for their monumental pyra¬ 
mid complexes and the surrounding private, or nonroyal, 
cemeteries. The second dates some 4,500 years later, to the 
twentieth century c.e., when the first scientific archaeo¬ 
logical investigators excavated the necropolis, revealing 
countless treasures and invaluable information about 
all aspects of Egyptian culture during the Old King¬ 
dom. This second golden age continues to the present 
day, and, indeed, the spectacular discoveries at Giza 
show no signs of abating. These remarks will concentrate 
on the new golden age, the era of scholarly discovery at 
the Giza pyramids. 

Giza (figs. 79, 80), Saqqara, 1 and Abusir were clearly 
the most important necropolises for Egyptian royalty 
and the upper echelons of officialdom during the Old 
Kingdom. 2 While the principal royal tombs at Giza, the 
three pyramids themselves, date to the Fourth Dynasty, 
the necropolis continued to function as a huge bureau¬ 
cratic institution, serving both the living and the dead, 
right through the Sixth Dynasty, whose conclusion marked 
the end of the Old Kingdom. But between the Old King¬ 
dom and our own century Giza saw relatively little use 
and change. 3 

In later antiquity, however, the site was never completely 
abandoned. Evidence of post-Old Kingdom activity at 

The pyramid of Khufu seen from the Western Cemetery, Giza 


Giza includes the New Kingdom temple of Amenhotep II 
(1427-1400 b.c.e.), built beside the Great Sphinx of the 
Fourth Dynasty; the so-called Dream Stela of Thutmose 
IV (1400-1390 b.c.e.), a colossal statue that may have 
been set up under Ramesses II (1279-1213? b.c.e .); 4 and 
the Saite Period (Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 672-525 b.c.e.) 
temple to Isis, mistress of the pyramids, east of the Great 
Pyramid of Khufu itself; along with various Late Period 
burials scattered throughout the site. But these later mon¬ 
uments are scanty indeed compared with the daunting 
amount of chronologically homogenous Old Kingdom 
material at Giza. In later centuries the site certainly 
attracted its share of tourists, historians (such as 
Herodotus during the fifth century b.c.e.), and pyra- 
midologists (for example, astronomer Charles Piazzi 
Smyth [1819-1900]). 5 The only major event prior to the 
twentieth century c.e. that we will stop to mention here 
is the removal of many of the pyramids’ exterior casing 
stones. These were reused in the construction of medieval 
Cairo in the eleventh and fourteenth centuries C.E. 

Aside from some early clearance work by Auguste 
Mariette (1821-1881), 6 head of the first national service 
to monitor and safeguard Egyptian antiquities, the earliest 
activity at Giza resembling anything like modern scien¬ 
tific investigation took place in 1842-43. At this time a 
Prussian expedition led by Karl Richard Lepsius (1810- 
1884) cleared and numbered several private tombs, en¬ 
tered the Great Pyramid, and drew maps and plans of the 
site. 7 In December 1842 Lepsius excavated one particu¬ 
larly well-preserved painted and carved chapel, belonging 
to Mer-ib, an official of the early Fifth Dynasty, and in 
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Fig. 79. Aerial view of the 
Giza plateau, with the Great 
Pyramid of Khufu in the 
foreground and the pyra¬ 
mids of Khafre and 
Menkaure behind, looking 
southwest. The mastaba 
tombs of the Eastern and 
Western Cemeteries are visi¬ 
ble on either side of the 
Great Pyramid, and the 
Great Sphinx appears at the 
center left edge of the image. 



1845 he received permission to ship all the decorated 
blocks to Berlin. The first of five Giza tomb chapels that 
came to be exported to Europe, today it awaits recon¬ 
struction on Berlin’s soon-to-be-restored museum island. 8 

In 1880 the pioneering British archaeologist W. M. F. 
Petrie (1853-1942) set out for Giza, responding to the 
various fantastic contentions of the day about the true 
significance of the dimensions of the Great Pyramid and 
their possible relation to the circumference of the earth. 
Using an elaborate series of triangulations over the entire 
site, in 1881 Petrie was able to provide the most accurate 
measurements of the ancient monuments produced up to 
that time. 9 He also investigated a few isolated private 
tombs in the Western Cemetery (fig. 81), and even lived 
at the site in an abandoned rock-cut tomb, frightening 
off unwanted tourists by unceremoniously appearing 
before them in his pink underwear. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the bases of the 
three large pyramids had long since lain covered with 
sand and debris, the Great Sphinx was buried up to its 
neck, and the extensive cemeteries surrounding the Great 
Pyramid were visible only in barest outline. It was under 
these conditions that Giza’s second golden age, the age of 
discovery, began. While a dozen or more scholars are pri¬ 
marily responsible for unlocking many of Giza’s secrets 
in this enlightened period, the American George Reisner 
(1867-1942), the Germans Georg Steindorff (1861- 
1951) and Hermann Junker (1877-1962), and the 
Egyptian Selim Hassan (1886-1961) made the greatest 


contributions to the field. Reisner led the largest and 
longest-running expedition of all, working almost unin¬ 
terrupted on the Giza plateau (in addition to investigat¬ 
ing twenty-two other Egyptian and Nubian sites) from 
1902 until his death at Harvard Camp, just west of the 
pyramids (fig. 82). 

After earning his B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees at 
Harvard University, Reisner left the United States to 
study Semitics in Berlin, which at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century was the primary center for serious philo¬ 
logical and historical learning. He found himself drawn 
away from his original interest in Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian texts and toward the realm of ancient Egypt. 
Studying under Egyptologists such as Kurt Sethe, Reisner 
was exposed to the meticulous analysis and thorough 
scholarship that were to become defining elements in his 
approach to academic problem solving. 

In 1899, after returning to the United States and 
then proceeding to Cairo to assist with the Egyptian 
Museum’s catalogue raisonne project, the Catalogue 
General, Reisner received funding for archaeological 
fieldwork from Phoebe Apperson Hearst, mother of the 
well-known American newspaper publisher William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst. The Hearst Expedition became affiliated 
with the University of California at Berkeley and first 
concentrated on the great cemeteries of Nag el~Deir, 
which date from the Predynastic era through the First 
Intermediate Period, and later the sites of Quft and Deir 
el-Ballas. Armed with a few years of digging experience 
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Fig. 8o. Overview map of the Giza necropolis, showing the excavation concessions of the major expeditions. Drawing by Liza Majerus, 
modified by Peter Der Manuelian 









Fig. 81. View down a street of mastaba tombs in cemetery 4000, 
looking south toward the pyramid of Khafre 


and a clear methodological approach, in 1902 Reisner 
obtained the most important site concession of his career, 
at the Giza necropolis. 

Too much illicit digging had been eroding the Old 
Kingdom cemeteries surrounding the three great pyramids 
of Giza. The last straw was probably provided unknow¬ 
ingly by one Montague Ballard, M.R, who discovered the 
beautifully painted slab stela of Nefret-iabet that is now 
in the Louvre (cat. no. 51) but tore through portions of 
the cemetery west of the Great Pyramid in 1901-2. Bal¬ 
lard’s depredations prompted Gaston Maspero, Director 
of the Egyptian Antiquities Service, to invite trained pro¬ 
fessionals to excavate the site before more irreparable 
damage could be done. Maspero suddenly had a num¬ 
ber of archaeologists eager to win the concession: an Ital¬ 
ian team led by Ernesto Schiaparelli (1856-1928) of 
Turin, a German mission with Ludwig Borchardt (1863- 
1938) representing Steindorff of Leipzig, and Reisner 
standing for the American expedition. In Reisner’s own 
words, from his unpublished autobiographical notes in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, the site of the Giza 
pyramids was divided thus: 

In December, 1902, the three concessionaires met on 
the veranda of the Mena House Hotel. Everybody 
wanted a portion of the great Western Cemetery. It 
was divided in three strips East-West. Three bits of 
paper were marked 1, 2, and 3 and put in a hat. 

Mrs. Reisner drew the papers and presented one to 
each of us. The southern strip fell to the Italians, 
the middle to the Germans and the northern strip 
to me. Then we proceeded to divide the pyramids. 

I perceived that the Italians were interested in the 
First Pyramid [Khufu’s] and the Germans in the 


Fig. 82. Four giants of Egyptology meet in the garden of the 
Continental Hotel, Cairo, November 15, 1935. Left to right: 
Hermann Junker, George Reisner, James Henry Breasted, and 
Ludwig Borchardt. 

Second [Khafre’s]. I kept my mouth shut and let 
them wrangle. When they had adjusted the line 
between the First and Second Pyramid the Italians 
thinking that I might insist on a ballot resigned to 
me the northern part of the area east of the First 
Pyramid, if I would accept the Third Pyramid 
[Menkaure’s]. I was perfectly willing to have the 
Third Pyramid but of course accepted his offer. 10 

The Italian mission set to work on both sides of the 
Great Pyramid in 1903-4 and investigated a number of 
important tombs. 11 But by 1905 Schiaparelli’s talents 
were needed at other sites, and Giza became merely 
one of a number of famous necropolises this most ener¬ 
getic scholar helped to unearth. His concession was 
passed on to Reisner and the American team, which thus 
ended up with the lion’s share of the necropolis (see map, 
fig. 83). 12 From 1902 to 1905 the Hearst Expedition made 
a solid beginning in the task of unraveling the devel¬ 
opment of the great Western Cemetery, which contains 
the tombs of Khufu’s highest officials; during this period 
as well, thanks to the official division of finds, many fine 
examples of Egyptian relief and three-dimensional sculp¬ 
ture reached the Lowie Museum, Berkeley, now the 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum, as well as the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo. The standard tomb, or mastaba (after 
the Arabic word for the bench of similar form), usually 
consists of a large rectangular superstructure with slop¬ 
ing sides formed of limestone blocks surrounding a rub¬ 
ble core, a stela or chapel with a false door (cat. no. 155) 
serving as the offering place, and a burial shaft cut through 
the superstructure down into the underlying bedrock. At 
the bottom of the shaft is the burial chamber, housing a 
sarcophagus constructed of stone or wood (fig. 14). 





Fig. 83. Map of the Western Cemetery, detailing the excavation concessions of every expedition. Drawing by Peter Der Manuelian 
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Fig. 84. East half of the great Western Cemetery, December 1906, looking north from the pyramid of Khafre. At this early stage only 
portions of cemeteries 2000 and 2100 (far left, center) have been excavated by Reisner. The famous Mena House Hotel appears near the 
center of the image. 


Reisner correctly surmised that construction in the 
great Western Cemetery had most likely begun in an area 
farthest from the Great Pyramid and in time had pro¬ 
gressed eastward toward the pyramid’s west face. The 
earliest mastaba tombs were laid out along a prearranged 
grid, giving the necropolis a regularity and rational orga¬ 
nization absent from all earlier Egyptian cemeteries. Only 
later in the Old Kingdom did subsidiary burials and 
minor mastabas choke the symmetrical plan, turning 
Giza into a chronological jigsaw puzzle for the archae¬ 
ologist. Reisner devised a numbering system for the hun¬ 
dreds of tombs located along what are best described as 
the streets and avenues of the necropolis, proceeding 
from the 1000s in the far west across the site to the 7000s 
east of the Great Pyramid. This numbering system is still 
used for Giza by Egyptologists today. 

Among the more spectacular early discoveries in the 
far west of the Western Cemetery were a series of rec¬ 
tangular slab stelae. The slab stelae (cat. nos. 51-53), 
each of which was set into an emplacement in the exte¬ 
rior east face of a mastaba, were critical in helping to 
identify the owners of the monuments they embellished. 


The decorative scheme that Khufu apparently introduced 
at Giza was so reduced, contrary to the practice of pre¬ 
vious pharaohs, that the stelae represent the only orna¬ 
mented or inscribed portion of these early Fourth Dynasty 
tombs. (For a somewhat different interpretation, see “The 
Tombs of Officials” by Peter Janosi in this catalogue.) 
Clearly products of the highest quality from the royal 
workshops, they provide a primary source of informa¬ 
tion on early Old Kingdom funerary ritual, decoration, 
and artistic style. 13 Since they were often plastered over 
and effectively sealed when alterations to the mastabas’ 
exteriors were carried out, several slab stelae even pre¬ 
serve much of their original polychromy, revealing hiero¬ 
glyphs and figures in all their original colorful brilliance 
(see cat. nos. 51, 52). 

By 1905 Mrs. Hearst was unable to continue support¬ 
ing Reisner’s work, and thus his expedition’s American 
home base moved east to become the Joint Expedition 
of Harvard University and the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. The new arrangement called for objects of ar¬ 
tistic value to be divided between the Boston and Cairo 
museums (as determined by the Egyptian antiquities 
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Fig. 85. The Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts Expedi¬ 
tion’s discovery of four triads of Menkaure, from the king’s valley 
temple, looking north, July 10, 1908. One of the triads is in the 
exhibition (cat. no. 68). 

authorities), while the publication of the scientific results 
was made Harvard’s responsibility. Reisner became 
curator of the Boston Museum’s Egyptian Department 
soon thereafter. 

In 1906-7, after clearing major portions of the West¬ 
ern Cemetery, both west and east of the great anony¬ 
mous mastaba numbered G zooo (fig. 84), Reisner 
turned his attention to the royal pyramid complex of 
Menkaure. 14 In addition to the pyramid itself, the small¬ 
est of the three king’s pyramids at Giza, this group in¬ 
cluded three subsidiary pyramids, the king’s pyramid 
temple and valley temple, which are connected by a long 
causeway, and even an associated cemetery of rock-cut 
tombs hewed into the adjacent quarry. The area yielded 
countless treasures of Fourth Dynasty royal sculpture, 
including calcite, or alabaster, colossi from the pyramid 
temple and numerous graywacke triads from the valley 
temple depicting Menkaure with the goddess Hathor and 
minor provincial deities (fig. 85; cat. no. 68 ). 15 Here too 
was found in a so-called robber’s hole the famous unin¬ 
scribed dyad, or pair statue, of Menkaure and his mother 
or one of his queens (cat. no. 67). 16 One of the greatest 
masterpieces ever discovered in Egypt, the dyad embod¬ 
ies the supreme confidence of a powerful, semidivine 
monarchy at the head of a prosperous nation. A series of 
unfinished seated statuettes of the king also unearthed in 



Fig. 86. Statuettes of Menkaure in various stages of completion, 
as found in the king’s valley temple, July 14, 1908 


the valley temple displays in frozen moments all the stages 
of the sculptor’s creative process, from the red outlining 
on a block of stone to the nearly finished and polished 
final product (fig. 86; cat. no. 73). 

Reisner’s explorations of the site also uncovered post- 
Menkaure era finds, for the king’s valley temple area was 
occupied subsequent to his own reign. Originally built 
by Menkaure with limestone foundations and completed 
in mud brick by his successor, Shepseskaf, it later flooded 
and was restored during the Sixth Dynasty by Pepi II. 
The houses of the adjacent pyramid town eventually 
expanded into the temple precincts themselves, and thus 
Reisner’s stratigraphic excavations revealed thousands of 
ceramic and calcite vessels, implements of all sorts, and, 
ironically, invaluable evidence of domestic architecture 
despite the building’s funerary context. 

Working on behalf of the University of Leipzig, Reisner’s 
German colleague Steindorff began clearing the western 
portion of the central strip of the Western Cemetery in 
1903, supported in part by Hildesheim businessman and 
collector Wilhelm Pelizaeus (1851-1930). 17 The first stu¬ 
dent of the great philologist Adolf Erman (1854-1937) 
in Berlin, Steindorff enjoyed a full and varied career that 
encompassed seventy years of publications ranging from 
Coptic-language studies to art-historical treatises. He 
founded Leipzig’s Egyptological Institute, whose collections 
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came to include the fruits of his excavations. After immi¬ 
grating to the United States during World War II, Steindorff 
assumed responsibility for the Egyptian holdings at the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. His Giza concession focused 
on a still imperfectly understood area that is choked with 
mastabas smaller and later than those built under Khufu 
in the Fourth Dynasty. This area came to be known in 
the scholarly literature as the Steindorff cemetery. 

After digging only a few seasons, through 1906-7, 
Steindorff decided to relocate his excavations south 
to ancient Nubia (modern Sudan). At the opening of 
the Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum in Hildesheim on 
July 29, 1911, Steindorff and his younger German col¬ 
league Hermann Junker agreed to trade concessions: 
Steindorff would take on part of Junker’s Vienna Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences concession at Aniba in the Sudan, be¬ 
tween the Nile’s first and second cataracts, and in return 
Junker would obtain Steindorff’s Giza concession. This 
arrangement led to many years of German and Austrian 
productivity at Giza, as well as to official permission to 
transport three complete mastaba chapels to Europe. 18 
All of Steindorff’s excavation records were thought to 
have been lost in World War II; however, many have 
turned up in recent years, resurrecting basic information 
on 134 mastabas of the Western Cemetery. 19 

As for Steindorff’s compatriot Junker, he originally 
hoped to join the Catholic priesthood but had a change 
of heart and trained in Berlin as a philologist. He even¬ 
tually went to Austria, filling a recently vacated profes¬ 
sorial post at the University of Vienna in 1907. This 
position in turn led him to take up fieldwork in Egypt 
and Nubia, which culminated in his assumption of Stein¬ 
dorff’s Giza concession in 1912. Eight seasons were 
required to complete the Junker concession, but only 
three were concluded before the outbreak of World War I 
put a halt to all German activity at Giza in 1914. In fact, 
Junker was unable to resume his excavations until 1926, 
by which time his earlier finds must surely have suffered 
considerable loss due to exposure and deterioration. 
Nevertheless, he continued working at the site from 1926 
through 1929, finishing the clearance of the central por¬ 
tion of the Western Cemetery, as well as that of the 
southern row of mastabas located just south of the Great 
Pyramid. It was a mere accident of archaeology that he 
barely missed two of Khufu’s funerary boat pits squeezed 
in between these tombs and the pyramid itself; their dis¬ 
covery and the excavation of one boat would have to 
wait until the 1950s. 20 

Among Junker’s many spectacular finds was the huge 
and exquisitely built tomb of the Overseer of All 


Construction Projects, Hemiunu, nephew to Khufu and 
most likely the man responsible for supervising the erec¬ 
tion of the Great Pyramid. Hemiunu’s lifesize statue (cat. 
no. 44), depicting a corpulent and clearly successful 
bureaucrat seated and gazing into eternity, is, like the 
pair statue of Menkaure and his mother or queen, one of 
the greatest treasures of Old Kingdom sculpture in the 
round. 21 Another mastaba Junker discovered not far 
away belonged to a woman named Nen-sedjer-kai and 
is justly famous for its imitation of an Egyptian house, 
now converted into a stone mansion of eternity, complete 
with a courtyard, an enclosure with rounded walls, and 
a pillared portico. 22 In 1913 his efforts brought to light 
the superbly carved and painted mastaba chapel of Ka- 
ni-nisut I, which was subsequently removed to the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 23 Junker also exca¬ 
vated one of the earliest burial chambers decorated with 
paintings, in the tomb of a treasury official named Kai- 
em-ankh. 24 

One of the most enigmatic groups of objects un¬ 
earthed at Giza, in both Reisner’s and Junker’s conces¬ 
sions, is a series of so-called reserve heads (see “Reserve 
Heads” by Catharine H. Roehrig in this catalogue), tra¬ 
ditionally thought, for lack of a better explanation, to be 
substitute homes for the spirit provided in case any mis¬ 
fortune befell the mummy. Forty or so of these carved 
limestone heads have been discovered, most of them at 
Giza and all in an unclear context at or toward the bot¬ 
tom of burial shafts. Never part of complete statues, they 
often show plaster modeling and what appear to be 
scratches or incisions that scholars have interpreted in 
countless ways—calling them everything from simple 
sculptor’s guidelines to ritual mutilations intended to 
magically damage the spirit of the deceased. 25 Although 
the last word on the precise function of the reserve heads 
is perhaps yet to be written, it is clear that in their depic¬ 
tion of individual likenesses they offer a striking de¬ 
parture from the stylized features represented in most 
two- and three-dimensional Egyptian works of art. 

While Reisner concentrated on Menkaure’s precinct, 
the third pyramid complex at Giza, and while genera¬ 
tions of explorers focused their efforts on Khufu’s Great 
Pyramid, other archaeologists have conducted their own 
explorations of the necropolis. Thus in 1909 the second 
pyramid complex, that of Khafre, was first systematically 
cleared and studied by German Egyptologist and archi¬ 
tect Uvo Holscher (1878-1963). 26 The Egyptian Antiq¬ 
uities Service cleared the Great Sphinx under the direction 
of Emile Baraize from 1925 to 1934 and again under 
Selim Hassan from 1936 to 1938. 27 And Herbert Ricke, 
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Mark Lehner, James Allen, and Zahi Hawass are among 
those who have studied, mapped, restored, and extended 
excavations around the Great Sphinx and its accompa¬ 
nying temples in recent years. 28 Moreover, various Egypt¬ 
ian archaeologists have worked at Giza as well as in the 
larger Memphite area (a subject discussed by Hawass in 
“Excavating the Old Kingdom” in this catalogue). 

By the mid-19 20s much of the great Western Cemetery 
had been cleared by the Reisner and Steindorff-Junker 
expeditions. Tons of debris had been removed by Decau- 
ville railway carts from the mastaba fields, and an ever 
clearer picture of the ancient evolution of the cemetery 
was emerging (fig. 87). Reisner’s recording and docu¬ 
mentation system had become a well-oiled machine, con¬ 
sisting of photographers using large-format-plate cameras, 
draftsmen, excavation diaries, object registers, and count¬ 
less numbering systems. And so in 1924 Reisner relocated 
his expedition to the cemetery east of the Great Pyramid 
(fig. 88). This area houses mastabas originally built as 
individual tombs that were later joined together in pairs 


to form great double mastabas for members of Khufu’s 
immediate family and for high officials. The Eastern 
Cemetery also contains numerous rock-cut tombs at the 
eastern edge of the plateau and a host of Late Period 
burials peppering the Old Kingdom necropolis. Thus this 
field boasts tombs both older and more recent than those 
in the Western Cemetery, with some dating as early as 
2500 b.c.e. and others as late as 600 b.c.e. 

As tantalizing clues to the complicated history and 
possibly tumultuous succession of the Fourth Dynasty 
royal family came to light in the course of Reisner’s ex¬ 
plorations, numerous artistic masterpieces also surfaced 
in the Eastern Cemetery. These included a bust displaying 
the arresting facial features of Khafre’s vizier, Ankh-haf, 29 
whose mastaba is the largest at Giza after the anonymous 
tomb G 2000; the vibrant painted reliefs and engaged stat¬ 
ues from the rock-cut chapel of Queen Mer-si-ankh III, 
granddaughter of Khufu (fig. 89); and the subterranean 
chapels of the Sixth Dynasty officials Qar and Idu (cat. 
nos. 195, 196). 



Fig. 87. General view of the Giza necropolis, showing (far to near) the pyramids of Khufu (right) and Khafre (left), the Central Field 
mastabas excavated by Selim Flassan, the pyramid tomb of Queen Khent-kawes, the causeway and mud-brick houses from the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasties, the valley temple of Menkaure, and a modern cemetery in the foreground, looking northwest, August 22, 1937 
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Fig. 88. The Harvard Uni¬ 
versity-Museum of Fine 
Arts Expedition removes a 
sarcophagus from the burial 
shaft of the mastaba of 
Nefer-maat (G 7060B), 
Eastern Cemetery, looking 
northwest, October 26, 
1929. The Great Pyramid of 
Khufu and satellite pyramid 
GI-c are in the background. 



Fig. 89. Painted architrave, 
pillars, and engaged statues 
in the Fourth Dynasty rock- 
cut tomb of Queen Mer-si- 
ankh III, Eastern Cemetery, 
looking north 



Perhaps the greatest Eastern Cemetery discovery, how¬ 
ever, was made in 1925, during one of Reisner’s rare 
stays in the United States. This was the accidental find 
of the tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I, wife of Snefru and 
probable mother of Khufu. Built twenty-seven meters 
(almost ninety feet) below the surface, her unmarked 
tomb was placed twenty-eight meters to the south of the 
queen’s satellite pyramid as the result of a change in that 
monument’s plans, and whether it represents a prelimi¬ 
nary burial or a reburial remains unclear. It is certain, 


however, that Hetep-heres’ shaft tomb, discovered three 
years after the opening of the tomb of Tutankhamun at 
Thebes by Howard Carter, is the most intact royal burial 
of the Old Kingdom yet encountered. Intricate jewelry 
(cat. nos. 31, 3Z) and some of the earliest examples of 
furniture from the ancient world (cat. no. 33) were recov¬ 
ered from the jumbled mass on the burial-chamber floor, 
documented, and reconstructed; even the canopic vessels 
bearing the queen’s internal organs still bore their con¬ 
tents in liquid state, over four thousand years after the 
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Fig. 90. The Great Sphinx, with the restoration scaffolding of Emile Baraize, looking northwest, December 26, 1925. The pyramids of 
Khufu (right) and Khafre (left) are in the background. 


last Egyptians ascended from her resting place. 30 The find 
consumed 280 days of excavations and was recorded in 
1,057 photographs and 1,701 pages of notebook listings. 

Material archaeological remains have their own pow¬ 
erful way of speaking to us (fig. 90). But the inscriptions 
on the tomb walls at Giza, with their ritual, biographical, 
and legal texts, communicate even more directly than the 
cemetery’s artifacts and architecture the aspirations of 
the Egyptians who constructed this great city of the dead. 
Among the more interesting texts from the Western 
Cemetery are legal decrees, such as that of one Pen-meru, 
Overseer of Mortuary Priests, designating individuals 
and institutions to service his mortuary cult and restrict¬ 
ing interference with it. 31 The biographical texts offer all 
manner of information. Those of Nekhebu (tomb 
G 2381), for example, describe this man’s years of loyalty 
and promotion in the architectural service of the phar¬ 
aoh. 32 Copies of royal letters written to Senedjem-ib Inti 
(tomb G 2370) tell how pleased the king was with his 


services as chief architect. Senedjem-ib Inti’s son Mehi 
(tomb G 2378) completed his father’s tomb, in which 
he included an extremely rare example of an inscription 
that states how long the construction process took (fif¬ 
teen months in this case). 33 And another official, named 
Ra-wer, proudly recounts how the king accidentally struck 
him with his staff during a ceremony and then interceded 
on his subject’s behalf. 34 Indeed, these inscriptions are 
just a few of the thousands of texts at Giza that provide 
revealing glimpses into administrative, legal, religious, 
and historical aspects of Egyptian society of the third mil¬ 
lennium B.C.E. 

The above remarks have touched upon some of the 
major figures who excavated in the Giza necropolis dur¬ 
ing the twentieth century. It should be noted, however, 
that many other individuals also made significant con¬ 
tributions to our understanding of the site, among them 
not only Selim Hassan, 35 who has been mentioned, but 
Abdel Moneim Abu Bakr, 36 Karl Kromer, 37 Clarence 
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Fig. 92. The Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts Expedition’s 
discovery of Fifth Dynasty statues of Raramu and his family in 
the serdab of mastaba tomb 2099, looking east, January 31, 

1939. From Roth 1995 


Fig. 91. William Kelly Simpson (right) with Zahi Hawass in front 
of the Dream Stela of Thutmose IV, situated between the paws of 
the Great Sphinx, August 1977 


Fisher, 38 Ahmed Fakhry, 39 and Alexander Badawy as 
well. 40 The primary-source publications produced by 
these scholars have spawned a host of Egyptological dis¬ 
sertations and treatises about Giza concerning topics as 
various as the evolution of tomb architecture and decora¬ 
tion, religious ritual, ancient textiles and costume, hiero¬ 
glyphic grammatical constructions, and mummification 
in the Old Kingdom. 

Since the 1970s those who have followed Reisner at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, most notably William 
Kelly Simpson (fig. 91), have initiated the tomb-by-tomb 
mastaba publication series originally envisaged by Reis¬ 
ner and his successor as curator at the museum, William 
Stevenson Smith (1907-1969). To date Simpson and col¬ 
leagues Dows Dunham (1890-1984), Kent R. Weeks, 
and Ann Macy Roth have produced six volumes of the 
Giza Mastabas Series, and additional volumes are in 
preparation (fig. 92). 41 Moreover, new excavations at Giza 
have revealed much that was missed by the original 
archaeologists and have also investigated previously 


unexplored regions of the necropolis. In this vein we have 
already mentioned the famous Khufu funerary boat just 
barely overlooked by Junker south of the Great Pyramid 
and discovered in 1954. Additional boat pits, belonging 
to both Khufu and Menkaure, await further excavation 42 

In recent years Hawass’s excavations in the far west of 
the Western Cemetery have revealed a number of tombs 
unknown to Reisner, specifically the beautifully painted 
chapel of an official named Kai and the tomb of the 
dwarf Per-ni-ankhu (see cat. no. 88), as well as other 
burials in a small cemetery. And in the Eastern Cemetery, 
clearance work near the southeast corner of the Great 
Pyramid uncovered the so-called satellite or cult pyramid 
of Khufu, overlooked by Reisner, raising the number of 
pyramids found at Giza to a total of eleven. 

Newly discovered areas include the region of South 
Giza, where a vast cemetery of late Old Kingdom buri¬ 
als at the desert’s edge has yielded all manner of unusual 
architectural forms. The individuals buried here were both 
workers and foremen associated with the construction 
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of the royal pyramid complexes, as is shown by their 
administrative titles, their statuary, and the occasional 
physical injuries associated with heavy lifting displayed 
by their skeletal remains. In meticulous interdisciplinary 
excavations in this same area, an American expedition 
directed by Lehner has unearthed evidence of large-scale 
institutions of types that could have serviced the com¬ 
munity engaged in pyramid construction. At this writing 
the dig has documented bakeries, fish-processing works, 
and a variety of other food-production establishments, 
as well as pigment-grinding and copper-working facili¬ 
ties, all of them royal and some accompanied by sealings 
that name King Menkaure. And finally, in conjunction 
with various development and sewage projects, survey and 
salvage explorations of the area east of the Giza plateau 
have delineated the original location of Khufu’s valley 
temple beneath the modern suburb of Nazlet es-Samman, 
where archaeologists have also found a number of other 
Old Kingdom structures. 

Thanks to the work of such scholars as Hawass, 
Lehner, and Michael Jones, it can now be postulated that 
during the Old Kingdom the Memphite region was not 
so much a series of towns and cemeteries punctuating the 
area as it was a continuous development along the desert’s 
edge. And we should remember that Giza and Saqqara 
are surrounded by additional sites that continue to yield 
their own spectacular discoveries. Thus Meidum 43 and 
Dahshur, both south of Saqqara, provide key links be¬ 
tween the Archaic Period cemeteries of the earliest dynas¬ 
ties and the established mortuary canon from the Fourth 
Dynasty onward found at Giza and elsewhere. Excavated 
for many years by Rainer Stadelmann and his colleagues 
from the German Archaeological Institute, 44 Dahshur is 
home to two of Snefru’s three pyramids (his first being at 
Meidum), as well as a few organized rows of mastaba 
tombs that foreshadow the cemeteries east and west 
of the Great Pyramid at Giza. At Abusir, to the north of 
Saqqara, the Czech expedition under Miroslav Verner 
has for several decades been expanding on original ex¬ 
cavations by Borchardt 45 and investigating the Fifth Dy¬ 
nasty pyramid complexes of King Neferefre, Neferirkare 
(the south side), and Queen Khent-kawes II, as well as 
the massive mastaba of King Niuserre’s vizier, Ptah- 
shepses (see “The Tombs of Officials” by Peter Janosi in 
this catalogue, pp. 34-36), and other tombs from subse¬ 
quent periods. 46 Inscribed papyrus documents from the 
pyramids of Neferefre, Neferirkare, and Khent-kawes have 
given us a wealth of information on the administration of 
Old Kingdom royal mortuary complexes, including their 
personnel schedules, inventories, and accounts. 47 And 


additional Old Kingdom cemetery sites such as Abu 
Rawash, where Khufu’s son and successor Djedefre 
constructed his pyramid complex, continue to broaden 
our overview of the Memphite cemetery in its widest 
definition. 48 

New technologies are now revealing more and more 
about the Giza necropolis and surrounding cemeteries, 
helping Egyptologists document and preserve the monu¬ 
ments with greater speed and accuracy in the face of 
accelerating deterioration. 49 Rising water tables, crystal¬ 
lization of salts on decorated wall surfaces, vandalism, 
and increased tourist activity have taken a heavy toll on 
the age-old monuments all along the Nile. Egyptologists, 
archaeologists, and conservators are engaged in a des¬ 
perate race to preserve Egypt’s ancient heritage. But this 
race against time actually serves to increase the value of 
the archaeological work carried out earlier in the twen¬ 
tieth century, whose scientific investigation and meticu¬ 
lous recording have preserved Old Kingdom data that 
have long since disappeared from the sites themselves. 
For example, Reisner’s archive of large-format glass neg¬ 
atives, produced between 1902 and 1942, includes tens 
of thousands of views of ancient Giza monuments, many 
of which either no longer survive or retain merely a por¬ 
tion of their original information, whether it be relief 
carving, inscriptions, mud-brick architecture, or stone 
casing blocks; moreover, new technologies are helping at 
last to reassemble this material, as well as many other 
elements gathered during the earlier archaeological 
process, and reconstructions, often made with the aid of 
computers, are reviving the ancient sites as never before. 

As the twentieth century draws to a close, Old King¬ 
dom archaeology holds as much promise as it did for 
Reisner and his colleagues over a hundred years ago. Cer¬ 
tainly the methods have changed: expedition teams of ten 
or twenty have replaced armies of one or two hundred; 
computers, remote sensing, and careful stratigraphic pro¬ 
cedures are replacing the massive clearance projects of 
the past; and the search now focuses on ancient cultural 
patterns instead of museum-quality treasures, although 
extraordinary artifacts still emerge from the desert sands 
in abundance. Today’s finds, and the knowledge to be 
gained from them, will continue to fascinate and educate 
us about life in the Pyramid Age for generations to come. 

1. For a general overview of this site, see Lauer 1976. 

2. This essay will hardly do justice to Saqqara and other fascinat¬ 
ing Old Kingdom cemeteries such as Meidum, Dahshur, Abu 
Rawash, Abusir, and the oases. However, a few words on these 
sites will appear at the end of the text; see also “Excavating the 
Old Kingdom: The Egyptian Archaeologists” by Zahi Hawass 



and “Excavating the Old Kingdom: From Khafre’s Valley Tem¬ 
ple to the Governor’s City at Balat” by Nicolas Grimal in this 
catalogue. For popular overviews of the Old Kingdom, pyra¬ 
mids, and tombs and temples, see Roberts 1995; Stadelmann 
1995a; Der Manuelian 1997; Hawass 1997c; and Lehner 1997. 

3. For valuable collections of material relating to Giza in the 
New Kingdom and the Fate Period, see Zivie 1976 and Zivie- 
Coche 1991. 

4. On the colossal statue of Ramesses II (?) accompanied by a deity, 
recently discovered by Hawass adjacent to the pyramid of 
Menkaure, see Hawass 1997a, pp. 289-93; and Hawass 
i997d, p. 20. 

5. A small selection of early explorers at Giza might include: 
Caliph al-Mamun (736-833), the first to break his way into 
the Great Pyramid in 820; Napoleon Bonaparte, whose military 
campaign of 1798 included savants who measured the interior 
of the Great Pyramid and produced views of the Great Sphinx 
and the site; Giovanni Battista Caviglia (1770-1845), the first 
to attempt to dig out the Great Sphinx and the discoverer of 
the Dream Stela of Thutmose IV between its paws; Giovanni 
Battista Belzoni (1778-1823), who first penetrated the upper 
entrance of Khafre’s pyramid; and Richard William Howard 
Vyse (1784-1853) and John Shae Perring (1813-1869), who 
in 1837 removed the sarcophagus from Menkaure’s pyramid 
for transport to England (it was later lost at sea) and entered 
the five relieving chambers in the Great Pyramid, but unfortu¬ 
nately were not averse to blasting their way into passages and 
burial chambers. For recent summaries of these and other 
explorers’ exploits, see Fehner 1997. 

6. For more on this subject, see “Excavating the Old Kingdom” 
by Grimal in this catalogue; and Mariette and Maspero 1889, 
pp. 488-571. Mariette discovered the valley temple of Khafre 
in the 1850s, a find that included the king’s famous seated 
statue with the protective Horus falcon, now in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (fig. 28) and certainly one of the greatest 
works of three-dimensional sculpture from any Egyptian site 
or period; see Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 31. 

7. For a highly readable and well-illustrated account of the Lep- 
sius expedition, see Freier and Grunert 1984, esp. pp. 13-43. 
The results of the expedition were published by Naville in 
Lepsius’s monumental series Denkmaler aus Aegypten und 
Aetbiopien (1897-1913). 

8. A painted-plaster replica of the four walls of Mer-ib’s chapel 
(G 2100-I) was prepared in the 1980s. The other four mastabas, 
in the order they were found, are those of Ii-nefret, now in 
Karlsruhe (Menkaure cemetery; discovered sometime prior to 
1897, the year of accession by Karlsruhe; on display in Karlsruhe 
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EXCAVATING THE 
OLD KINGDOM 


The Egyptian Archaeologists 

Z A H I HAWASS 


I n Egypt today it is generally believed that most of 
the archaeological discoveries that have been made 
in the country were achieved by foreign expeditions. 
Very little has been written about the efforts and 
successes of native archaeologists, yet numerous Egyp¬ 
tians have excavated at sites throughout the land and 
have contributed substantially to the field of Egyptology 
by means of their discoveries and research. Three gener¬ 
ations of Egyptian scholars have worked in the Mem¬ 
phite region, mostly at sites within the cemeteries at Giza, 
Saqqara, and Dahshur, and this essay takes a number of 
their explorations as examples to shed light on native 
contributions to the study of the Old Kingdom. 1 

Brief Description of the 
Memphite Region 

The cemeteries of Memphis extend from Abu Rawash in 
the north to Meidum in the south and house tombs of 
kings, queens, and officials from the time of the Archaic 
Period to the end of the Old Kingdom. 2 Abu Rawash, 
which includes a large cemetery dating back to the First 
Dynasty, is dominated by the unfinished pyramid com¬ 
plex of King Djedefre of the Fourth Dynasty. 3 Farther 
south is the necropolis of Giza, site of the pyramid com¬ 
plexes of Khufu, Khafre, and Menkaure of the Fourth 
Dynasty and of many nonroyal tombs from the Old 
Kingdom. Presiding over Giza is the Great Sphinx, the 
first colossal statue known from pharaonic Egypt. As an 
archetype of antiquity, the image of the Sphinx has 
stirred the imagination of poets, writers, adventurers, 
and tourists for centuries. Originally a symbol of Egyp¬ 


tian kingship, in modern times it has come to stand for 
the Egyptian nation itself. 4 

The Layer Pyramid, built by Khaba in the Third 
Dynasty and characterized by a superstructure typical of 
the period, stands at Zawiyet el-Aryan, seven kilometers 
to the north of Saqqara. And about one kilometer to the 
northwest of the Layer Pyramid the so-called Unfinished 
Pyramid is found. This monument’s ownership remains 
in dispute, with some Egyptologists maintaining that it 
belonged to Djedefre of the Fourth Dynasty and others 
attributing it to Nebka of the same dynasty. 

South of Zawiyet el-Aryan is Abusir, encompassing 
the pyramids of most of the kings and queens of the Fifth 
Dynasty, among which the pyramid complex of Sahure is 
the best preserved. The remains of two sun temples stand 
near Abusir, one of them at Abu Ghurab. As inscriptions 
reveal that six or more kings of the Fifth Dynasty had 
sun temples, we know that at least four such monuments 
have yet to be discovered. 5 

Saqqara, south of Abusir, one of the principal ceme¬ 
teries of the Archaic Period, was chosen by Djoser, of the 
Third Dynasty, as his eternal home. It was in what later 
became the central section of this necropolis that the 
architect Imhotep constructed Djoser’s imposing Step 
Pyramid complex. A large step pyramid was begun 
nearby for Sekhemkhet, Djoser’s successor; this structure, 
which was never finished, lies southwest of Djoser’s com¬ 
plex and is known as the Buried Pyramid. Userkaf and 
Unis, the first and last kings of the Fifth Dynasty, built 
their own pyramid complexes near Djoser’s Step Pyra¬ 
mid, and in the Sixth Dynasty others were erected in the 
northern and southern parts of the necropolis, the most 
important being those of Teti, Pepi I, and Pepi II. Most 
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Fig. 93. Zakaria Ghoneim, (left), Selim Hassan (fourth from left), and Zaki Saad (third from right), Saqqara, January 16, 192.7 


of these Fifth and Sixth Dynasty pyramids are associated 
with cemeteries for officials and nobles of the same 
period, some of whose tombs have beautifully carved 
or painted chapels. 

South of Saqqara are two other Old Kingdom ceme¬ 
teries, the fields of Dahshur and Meidum. Snefru, the first 
king of the Fourth Dynasty, built three pyramids at these 
sites, the first at Meidum, the second and third at 
Dahshur. 6 Important officials and relatives of the pharaohs 
of the early Fourth Dynasty were buried in cemeteries 
not far from these pyramids. 

Three Generations of Egyptian 
Archaeologists 

The following list records some of the most important 
scholars among the three generations of Egyptian archae¬ 
ologists who have conducted excavations in Memphite 
cemeteries between Abu Rawash and Meidum from the 
late 1920s to the present day. The names are arranged 
according to the chronology of their activity. 

First Generation: Selim Hassan; Zaki Saad; Zakaria 
Ghoneim; Abdel Hafiz Abdel-al; Kamal el-Mallakh; 


Hag Ahmed Youssef; Hakiem Abou Seif; Abdel Salam 
Hussein; Ahmed Fakhry; Abdel Moneim Abu Bakr; 
Mounir Basta; Abdel Aziz Saleh; Mohamed Zaki 
Nour; Abdel Taweb el-Heta; Rizkall Makra-Malla 
Second Generation: Ali Radwan; Gaballa Ali Gaballa; 
Said Tawfik; Ahmed Moussa; Sami Farag; Mahmoud 
Abdel Razik; Ali el-Khouli; Abdallah el-Sayed 
Third Generation: Zahi Hawass; Said el-Fikey; Holeil 
Ghali; Khaled Daoud; Mohammed Hagrass; Magdy 
el-Ghandour; Orban E. Abu el-Hassan; Ahmed Abdel 
Hamied 

The collective achievements of these men form a rich 
corpus of material that would be an appropriate subject 
for a future book. Here, however, space permits refer¬ 
ence to only the few Egyptologists whose names are ital¬ 
icized, together with a brief discussion of some of the 
important discoveries they had the good fortune to make 
over the past eighty years. 

The First Generation 

Selim Hassan (1886-1961) (fig. 93) was appointed assis¬ 
tant curator at the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, in 1921 and 
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later studied Egyptology in Paris. He was the first Egyp¬ 
tian appointed professor of Egyptology in the Faculty of 
Arts at Cairo University. Well into his career as an 
archaeologist he read for his doctorate in Vienna, com¬ 
pleting his studies there in 1939. 7 

In 1928 Hassan commenced his archaeological activ¬ 
ities, working with the German Egyptologist Hermann 
Junker, who was excavating west of the Great Pyramid at 
Giza. Within a year Hassan was leading his own team 
from Cairo University, which undertook important and 
extensive explorations at both Giza and Saqqara that 
lasted until 1939. It is estimated that Hassan discovered 
more than two hundred tombs and thousands of related 
artifacts. Among his most important finds at Giza were 
the tomb of Queen Khent-kawes I and its associated tem¬ 
ples and pyramid city. He also uncovered the tombs of 
Khafre’s sons and courtiers, as well as the solar boat pits 
of Khafre himself. 8 In addition Hassan pursued excava¬ 
tions around the Great Sphinx, where he unearthed the 
temple of Amenhotep II. 9 

At Saqqara, Hassan excavated the Fifth Dynasty 
valley temple and causeway of King Unis. 10 In the vicin¬ 
ity he uncovered many Old Kingdom tombs, as well as 
two large tombs that are of particular interest because 
they date much earlier, to the Second Dynasty. Toward 
the end of his career as an active archaeologist, at age 
sixty-eight, Hassan participated in the campaign to sal¬ 
vage monuments in Nubia, a project whose success he 
lived to see. 

Without doubt Hassan ranks as one of the most 
important of all Egyptian archaeologists by virtue of his 
numerous discoveries at Giza and Saqqara as well as his 
many scholarly publications. 11 The rare and beautiful 
stela of Ra-wer (cat. no. 144), which he found at Giza, 
appropriately represents this great Egyptologist’s contri¬ 
bution to Old Kingdom studies. 

Zakaria Ghoneim (1911-1959) (fig. 93) was awarded 
a Diploma in Egyptology at Cairo University in 1934. At 
the age of twenty-six he became Hassan’s assistant dur¬ 
ing the excavations of 1937 in and around the pyramid 
complex of Unis at Saqqara. In 1939 Ghoneim was 
appointed Inspector of Antiquities at Aswan; he spent 
more than a decade working in southern Egypt and 
became Chief Inspector of Upper Egypt in 1946. He held 
this post until 1951, when he was made Chief Inspector 
at Saqqara, where he discovered the unfinished pyramid 
of Sekhemkhet (fig. 94). Undoubtedly Ghoneim’s great¬ 
est discovery, the king’s pyramid was an important land¬ 
mark in the study of Old Kingdom royal tombs and their 



Fig. 94. Gamal Abdel Nasser visiting the pyramid of Sekhemkhet 
at Saqqara, June 30, 1954 


contents. 12 It yielded much valuable material, including 
a seemingly intact sarcophagus made of alabaster dis¬ 
covered within the king’s burial chamber. Once opened, 
however, it was found to be empty, and in fact not a trace 
of Sekhemkhet’s mummy was ever located. Three 
bracelets belonging to Sekhemkhet (cat. no. 19) exem¬ 
plify Ghoneim’s finds in the present exhibition. 

Ghoneim’s life ended tragically when, in a state of 
acute depression after he had been held responsible for 
the disappearance of an artifact, he drowned himself in 
the Nile. Barely a week later the object in question, which 
had been accidentally misplaced, was located. 

Kamal el-Mallakb (1918-1987) (fig. 95) unearthed 
the boat of Khufu south of the Great Pyramid. His 
remarkable find, made in 1954 when boat pits were 
revealed below the surface of debris that was being 
removed from the area, ranks as one of the greatest dis¬ 
coveries in Egyptian archaeology. Its implications involve 
not only the burials of kings and the cult of Khufu 13 but 
practical issues as well: the bark excavated by el-Mal- 
lakh and another that still remains in a second pit 
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Fig. 96. Hag Ahmed Youssef 


provide direct information relating to the construction 
of large-scale wood boats in antiquity, a subject formerly 
understood primarily from depictions in tombs. 14 

Other Egyptian archaeologists, including Mohamed 
Zaki Nour, Zaki Iskander, and Salah Osman, played 
roles in the discovery of Khufu’s bark, and we cannot 
speak of el-Mallakh’s accomplishments in this realm with¬ 
out mentioning our great restorer and conservator, Hag 
Ahmed Youssef. 

Hag Ahmed Youssef { 1912-1999) (fig. 96) started his 
career as a restorer with American Egyptologist George 
Reisner during the excavation of the tomb of Queen 
Hetep-heres I (see cat. nos. 31-33) and subsequently pur¬ 
sued his extraordinary craft at the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo. As the individual chiefly responsible for the resto¬ 
ration of Khufu’s boat, Hag Ahmed spent almost twenty- 
eight years working on its 650 parts and fitting together 
some 1,224 pieces of cedarwood. During the course of 
these labors he lived in a rest house near the tomb of 
Debhen and produced many beautiful photographs 
of the boat as it underwent reconstruction. His work 
saw its culmination in the display of the reassembled 
bark at the Cheops [Khufu] Boat Museum, which opened 
in Giza on March 6, 1982. The present essay can offer 
only a glimpse of Hag Ahmed’s achievements; indeed, an 


entire volume should be devoted to the life and accom¬ 
plishments of this extraordinary man. 

Ahmed Fakhry (1905-1973) graduated from the Fac¬ 
ulty of Arts at Cairo University in 1928 and continued 
his education in Belgium, England, and Germany for the 
next four years. On his return to Egypt in 1932 he joined 
the Department of Antiquities, initially as an inspector at 
Giza, then at Luxor, and, finally, starting in 1938, as Chief 
Inspector of Middle Egypt, the oases, and the Delta. He 
also worked for a period in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 
In 1952 Fakhry was appointed Professor of Ancient His¬ 
tory in the Faculty of Arts at Cairo University. 15 During 
his tenure he served as a visiting professor at many for¬ 
eign institutions and became well known abroad. 

Fakhry excavated extensively, conducting his most sig¬ 
nificant work at the oases, Giza, and Dahshur. 16 In 1951 
Gamal Mokhtar, then head of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Organization, appointed him Director of the Pyramid 
Studies Project, with Giza as its center. Dahshur, how¬ 
ever, became the site of Fakhry’s greatest discoveries. 
There, in October 1952, he found the so-called valley 
temple, or statue-cult temple, of the Bent Pyramid, in 
which he uncovered some 1,400 inscribed blocks, statues, 
and stelae. 17 Fakhry’s Dahshur finds are his most impor¬ 
tant legacy, both for irrevocably establishing Snefru as the 
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Fig. 97. Abdel Moneim Abu Bakr 


owner of the Bent Pyramid and for providing Egyptolo¬ 
gists with information about the content of particular 
scenes as well as their positions within early Old King¬ 
dom pyramid complexes. The valley temple reliefs from 
the Bent Pyramid complex, two of which (cat. no. zz) 
are included in the present exhibition, are arguably the 
most illuminating of Fakhry’s discoveries. 

Abdel Moneim Abu Bakr (1907-1976) (fig. 97) stud¬ 
ied at Cairo University under Alexander Golenischeff 
and read for his doctorate in 1938 at Berlin University 
under the guidance of Kurt Sethe. In 1939 he began his 
teaching career at Alexandria University, moving to Cairo 
University in 1954. He taught the present author Egyp¬ 
tian archaeology as a visiting professor at Alexandria 
University in 1968. Between 1939 and 1953 numerous 
sites in the Giza necropolis, especially in the area to the 
west of the Great Pyramid, were excavated by Abu 
Bakr, who also participated in the Nubian salvage cam¬ 
paign between i960 and 1965. Only a portion of Abu 
Bakr’s work saw publication during his lifetime, 18 and 
additional detailed studies of his expeditions would 



Fig. 98. Abdel Aziz Saleh (center) with (left to right) Dieter Arnold, Werner Kaiser, Peter Grossman, and Jutta Kaiser 
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contribute much to our knowledge of Old Kingdom 
tombs at Giza. 

Abdel Aziz Saleh (b. 1921) (fig. 98) received his 
Diploma in Egyptology from Cairo University in 1951. 
His fieldwork career commenced shortly thereafter, with 
excavations at Tuna el-Gebel in 1954-55. Subsequently 
he taught at Riyadh University and King Abdel Aziz 
University in Gada, Saudi Arabia, and then, in 1977, he 
became Dean of the Faculty of Archaeology at Cairo 
University. He is currently a member of many important 
archaeological committees. The topic of his dissertation, 
“Upbringing and Education in Ancient Egypt,” is of par¬ 
ticular interest today, and his contributions to the field of 
Egyptian history, which he taught the present author, are 
original and important. 

Perhaps Saleh’s most intriguing discoveries were made 
at Giza, just south of the causeway of Menkaure’s pyra¬ 
mid; here he found unique structures of stone rubble mixed 
with mortar that he calls “foundation embankments” 
and believes to be ramps that were used to transport 
blocks to building sites. 19 He also uncovered what he has 
suggested is an open-air altar. Saleh found as well fifteen 
buildings made from rubble and mortar that in his view 
served as living and working quarters for an industrial 
community preoccupied with activities connected with 
the cult of Menkaure. Later study of the site by the present 


writer has confirmed this theory. Material evidence shows 
that the area was used for the manufacture of objects and 
foodstuffs essential to maintain the cult: ovens and 
fireplaces indicate the existence of a bakery and public 
kitchens, while other structures have been identified as 
workshops and official buildings, including a hall for 
scribes. These finds provide Egyptologists with new insight 
into the practical efforts that sustained a royal cult in 
antiquity. Although communal buildings of the kind 
Saleh uncovered are rare, it can be assumed that they must 
have existed in association with other pyramid complexes 
in the Memphite region and that more may yet be found. 

The Second Generation 

Ali Radwan (b. 1941) (fig. 99) read for his doctorate at 
Munich in 1968 and became the Head of the Egyptian 
Department of Cairo University in 1980. Seven years 
later he was appointed Dean of the Faculty of Archaeol¬ 
ogy, a position he maintains in 1999. At present he is a 
member of a number of Egyptian and foreign commit¬ 
tees concerned with education and Egyptology. 

Radwan’s most significant contribution to Egyptian 
archaeology has been his work at Abusir, which com¬ 
menced in 1988 and continued until 1993. He also 
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Fig. ioo. Ahmed Moussa 
(left) and Mamdouh Yacoub 
(second from left) during the 
uncovering of the tomb of 
Nefer and Ka-hay, Giza, 
1969 


applied modern excavation techniques to the site and 
trained young Egyptian archaeologists in the new meth¬ 
ods. Most of his efforts in the area were concentrated in 
a location northwest of the sun temple of Niuserre, 
because the initial intention of his expedition was to 
search the area for other sun temples that were unknown 
except for mention of their names in the Abusir papyri 
and priestly titles. It came as a surprise, therefore, when 
he discovered a large cemetery dating back to the Predy- 
nastic Period (Naqada III) and the First Dynasty. 20 (The 
earliest king named at Abusir is Den, of the First Dynasty, 
who is cited in inscriptional material.) The importance 
of Radwan’s achievement is based on the information 
uncovered about a cemetery dating to the Predynastic 
and Archaic Periods in a region not thought to contain 
such early burials. 

Gaballa Alt Gaballa (b. 1939) (fig. 99) is currently the 
General Secretary of the Supreme Council for Antiquities, 
a position he has held since 1997. He received his doc¬ 
torate from Liverpool University in 1967 and on his return 
to Egypt joined the teaching staff of the Faculty of 
Archaeology at Cairo University, first as a lecturer and then 
as Dean of the Faculty. Gaballa is well known as the author 
of two useful books, the earlier one entitled Narrative in 
Egyptian Art and the later The Memphite Tomb-Chapel 
ofMose. The chapel of Mose, at Saqqara, was of partic¬ 


ular interest to him primarily because it houses significant 
legal texts, which he translated and analyzed. 21 

The most important aspect of Gaballa’s explorations at 
the ancient capital Memphis, a project he began in 1987, 
was his use of modern scientific methods. Gaballa’s exca¬ 
vations commenced in the southeast corner of Memphis, 
about ninety meters from the Ptah temple, where he un¬ 
covered mud-brick walls, ovens, hearths, and granaries. 
Although detailed study of the area is still in progress, 
evidence gleaned so far from various sources indicates 
that the settlement dates between the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 22 

Said Tawfik (1936-1990) (fig. 99) studied Egyptology 
under Siegfried Schott and read for a doctorate at Got¬ 
tingen before returning to Egypt. In 1980 Tawfik was 
elected Dean of the Faculty of Archaeology at Cairo Uni¬ 
versity, and in 1989 he became Chairman of the Egyptian 
Antiquities Organization, a post he filled until his death 
the following year. 

His explorations pursued for Cairo University on a 
rich site south of the causeway of Unis at Saqqara begin¬ 
ning in January 1984 resulted in the unique and unex¬ 
pected find of two cemeteries of widely separated 
periods, one lying above the other: Ramesside tombs in 
the upper level and beneath it others from the Old King¬ 
dom. 23 The Old Kingdom tombs, built of stone and mud 
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brick, range in date from the Third Dynasty to the end of 
the Old Kingdom. Almost all of the material associated 
with this site remains unpublished, owing to Tawfik’s 
sudden death while excavations were in progress. It is 
hoped that, after a lapse of almost ten years, efforts will 
soon be made to ensure full publication of the tombs and 
artifacts he uncovered and to begin the considerable 
restoration and conservation of an expert nature that are 
required at the site. 

Ahmed Moussa (1934-1998) first worked as Inspec¬ 
tor of Antiquities at Saqqara, where he later became 
Chief Inspector, a post he held from 1962 to 1980. From 
1980 to 1987 he served as Director General at Giza and 
Saqqara, but most of his activity was concentrated in the 
Saqqara necropolis. Perhaps his best-known discovery 
is the rock-cut tomb of Nefer and Ka-hay (fig. 100), 
uncovered south of the causeway of Unis, containing nine 
burials and, in a shaft below the east wall of the chapel, 
a wood coffin with an extremely well preserved mummy, 24 
Notable features of this tomb are its wonderfully bright 
and fresh painted reliefs, which include spirited depic¬ 
tions of daily life as well as more sober funerary scenes 
and inscriptions. 

In addition Moussa made major discoveries relating 
to an Old Kingdom rock-cut tomb excavated in an area 
just south of Unis’s causeway in 1964 by Mounir Basta, 
then Chief Inspector at Saqqara. The inscriptions in the 
tomb reveal that it belonged to Ni-ankh-khnum and 
Khnum-hotep, who lived in the Fifth Dynasty during the 
reigns of Niuserre and Menkauhor and were palace offi¬ 
cials, both married men with children who were per¬ 
haps brothers or related in some other way. Digging near 
the middle of the causeway of Unis in 1965, Moussa 
found the entrance to the extensively decorated chapel 
of Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep, inside a unique 
stone mastaba connected by an undecorated open court 
to the rock-cut rooms Basta had uncovered. 25 

Moussa excavated part of the valley temple of Unis 
and also undertook important work at Memphis. 26 His 
most remarkable accomplishments were in the field of Old 
Kingdom architecture and tomb decoration, as embodied 
primarily in his discovery of two of the best-preserved 
tombs of the Fifth Dynasty unearthed at Saqqara in 
recent years. 

The Third Generation 

The third generation of Egyptian archaeologists con¬ 
cerned with the cemeteries of Memphis is represented 


here by the present author and the team working under 
his direction. The efforts of this group, composed not 
only of archaeologists but also of architects, draftspersons, 
pottery specialists, and conservators, have resulted in 
many discoveries at Giza and Saqqara and, most im¬ 
portant, the training in excavation techniques of those 
who will constitute the fourth generation of native Egyp¬ 
tologists. A number of our finds are included in this exhi¬ 
bition. The following summary is meant to place these 
objects, which were unearthed at three sites, in context. 

1. Tombs associated with the workmen's community 
at Giza 

On April 14, 1990, the chief of the pyramid guards, 
Mohammed Abdel Razek, reported that an American 
tourist was thrown from her horse when the animal 
stumbled on a previously unknown mud-brick wall, 
located to the south of the colossal stone wall known as 
the heit el-ghorab, or “wall of the crow”—an accident 
that led to the discovery of tombs associated with what 
was presumably the workmen’s community at Giza. 27 
The mud-brick wall turned out to be a portion of a tomb, 
with a long, vaulted chamber and two false doors in¬ 
scribed with the name Ptah-shepsesu. While not in the 
style of the great stone mastabas of nobles that lie beside 
the pyramids, Ptah-shepsesu’s tomb and courtyard are 
grand in comparison to the others we uncovered around 
it. Pieces of granite, basalt, diorite, and other stones of 
the kind used in the pyramid temples were incorporated 
into the walls of these more modest structures, suggesting 
that some tombs in the cemetery may belong to the pyra¬ 
mid builders or succeeding generations of workers who 
made use of material left over from the construction of 
the pyramids, temples, and great mastabas at the site. 

The lower part of the cemetery contains about six 
hundred such graves, which presumably served work¬ 
men, and thirty larger tombs, which perhaps belonged 
to overseers. The tombs take a variety of forms: stepped 
domes, beehives, and gabled roofs. The domes, which 
are two to six feet high, cover simple rectangular grave 
pits and follow the configuration of the pyramids in an 
extremely simplified manner. An interesting example 
we came upon during our excavations in this portion of 
the cemetery is a small mastaba built of limestone that 
is similar in style to the tombs of the Fourth Dynasty. 
This tomb has six burial shafts and two false doors 
carved into its east face. Attached to the mastaba, but 
separate from it, is a room cut into the bedrock, which 
contained an intact burial, with pottery. A niche carved 




Fig. 101. Zahi Hawass with 
the newly discovered statue 
of the dwarf Per-ni-ankhu, 
1990 


into the west side of the chamber was sealed, except 
for a small hole, with limestone, mud bricks, and mud 
mortar. We peered inside and were astonished to see 
the eyes of a statue staring back at us. We were even 
more surprised when we removed the mud bricks and 
limestone blocks and found not one sculpture but four 
limestone statues and the remains of another in wood. 
The four complete examples are inscribed for the “Over¬ 
seer of the Boat of the Goddess Neith, the Royal Acquain¬ 
tance, Inti-shedu.” 28 The entire group of five, four of which 
are included in the present exhibition (cat. nos. 89-92), 
recalls the five statues of the pharaohs placed in most 
pyramid temples from the time of Khafre to the end of 
the Old Kingdom. 

2. Tombs in the great Western Cemetery, west 
of Khufu’s pyramid at Giza 

Our expedition was initially meant to publish the tomb 
of Nesut-nufer (G 1457) in the great Western Cemetery 
at Giza, but our explorations led to other finds. Nesut- 
nufer’s tomb was discovered by Reisner 29 but had re¬ 
mained unpublished despite the owner’s very interesting 
titles and its proximity to the famous tomb of the dwarf 


Seneb, found by Junker. 30 The area west of G 1457 was 
covered with excavation debris disposed of by Reisner 
and Junker, which perhaps accounts in part for the 
neglect of the tomb; in any event, our architect requested 
clearance of the debris in order to complete his drawing 
of the mastaba’s plan. During this clearing the tomb of 
the dwarf Per-ni-ankhu was discovered. 

On the east facade of this mastaba’s superstructure we 
encountered two false doors on whose drums Per-ni- 
ankhu’s name is inscribed. We also discovered the open¬ 
ings of three burial shafts; two housed artifacts and the 
skeletons of two women, and in the third was the skele¬ 
ton of a dwarf, Per-ni-ankhu himself. Attached to the 
north side of the tomb the expedition found a serdab 
with a niche containing the statue of the seated Per-ni- 
ankhu (fig. 101; cat. no. 88). 31 A rare example of a pri¬ 
vate statue carved in basalt, this is sculpted with such 
care and skill that it must be regarded as a masterpiece 
of Old Kingdom art. 

For several reasons, the tomb and statue of Per-ni- 
ankhu have been dated to the Fourth Dynasty. For one, 
the serdab, which is very similar to the external serdab of 
King Djoser of the Third Dynasty, is situated outside the 
mastaba rather than within the superstructure, as in 
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examples from the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. Moreover, 
the use of basalt is indicative of an early date. This stone 
was employed extensively in the funerary complex of 
Khufu, the second king of the Fourth Dynasty, and no 
doubt there were large cast-off fragments available for stat¬ 
ues in the sculptors’ workshops at Giza. The superb tech¬ 
nical achievement of the sculptor who worked the hard 
stone with great confidence suggests an early date as well, 
as do the delicacy of detail and the strong facial features 
the piece exhibits. Indeed, the upper part of Per-ni-ankhu’s 
body shows strong affinities with the statuary of King 
Khafre (cat. no. 56), which is also carved from hard stone. 

It: is instructive to situate Per-ni-ankhu in relation to 
two other famous dwarfs of the Old Kingdom: the Fourth 
Dynasty Seneb, who was the prophet of Khufu and 
Djedefre, tutor of a king’s son, and director of dwarfs in 
charge of dressing; 32 and Khnum-hotep, of the Sixth 
Dynasty, who bore the titles Ka Servant and Overseer of 
the Ka Servants. Seneb’s titles are more important than 
those of both Per-ni-ankhu and Khnum-hotep, and the 
remarkable decorated false door of his tomb suggests 
high status as well. Per-ni-ankhu’s fine statue is superior 
in quality to that of Khnum-hotep and also displays more 
elevated symbols of office. This evidence indicates Seneb 
ranked highest, Per-ni-ankhu second, and Khnum-hotep 
third. Additional archaeological testimony allows further 
interesting speculation regarding Per-ni-ankhu’s place in 
society. His mastaba is quite close to that of Seneb, and 
the name of Seneb’s wife, Senet-ites, is inscribed in the 
tomb of the official Ankh-ib situated just north of Per-ni- 
ankhu’s monument. On the basis of the proximity of 
these burials and the connections indicated by the 
appearance of Senet-ites’ name in Ankh-ib’s tomb, we can 
surmise that the families of Seneb, Per-ni-ankhu, and 
Ankh-ib may have been related. 

3. Excavations near the pyramid ofTeti at Saqqara 
The first project undertaken by our expedition at Saqqara 
was pursued in 199 6 at the site of the pyramid of Queen 
Iput I, the wife of King Teti and mother of King Pepi I of 
the Sixth Dynasty. Here our aim was to clean and re¬ 
excavate the queen’s mortuary temple, located about one 
hundred meters to the north of the pyramid temple of 
Teti, and then to enter her pyramid. 33 Numerous arti¬ 
facts were uncovered during the excavation of the temple, 
the most significant of which was an object made from 
limestone that had been broken in two and incorporated 
in the pavement of a room north of the offering chamber. 


When the two pieces were joined it became clear that 
they formed a doorjamb (cat. no. 3). The shape of the 
reconstituted object and the relief decoration and inscrip¬ 
tions it bore led us to conclude that we had probably dis¬ 
covered an architectural element from King Djoser’s 
funerary complex, dating back to the Third Dynasty, that 
had been removed from its original context and reused in 
the temple we were exploring. 34 

Our excavations of 1997 led us to the tomb of Teti- 
ankh, northeast of the pyramid of Teti. This tomb has a 
very simple layout, with an entrance on the south side, a 
hall and burial shaft, and a second long hall and passage 
leading to the offering room. The burial shaft near the 
north wall of the hall leads to the burial chamber, which 
is cut into the north side of the shaft. Inside the room we 
discovered an unpolished limestone sarcophagus con¬ 
taining a mummy in poor condition. 35 The expedition 
found evidence that robbers had penetrated the tomb in 
antiquity—a hole they had driven through the north side 
of the sarcophagus, just large enough for a small child 
to squeeze through—and came upon lampblack that may 
have come from lamps used by these thieves. 

Although this summary of the accomplishments of three 
generations of Egyptian archaeologists in the region of 
Memphis concludes here, it should be stressed that it 
would be possible to discuss many more if space permit¬ 
ted. It is worth noting as well that native expeditions 
made discoveries of parallel importance at other sites. 
While the present writer welcomes the opportunity to 
shed light on examples of the work of his Egyptian col¬ 
leagues and of his own expeditions at Giza and Saqqara, 
he must also emphasize that the numerous accomplish¬ 
ments of the many native scholars who have contributed 
to Egyptian archaeology over the years should be re¬ 
corded more extensively for posterity. As for the future, 
there are rich possibilities for Egyptian archaeologists to 
build on their past achievements, not only in the realm of 
excavations but also in the increasingly vital fields of sur¬ 
vey, restoration, conservation, and the detailed record¬ 
ing of exposed monuments. 

1. In 1983 the permanent committee of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Organization decreed that no more foreign expeditions would 
be allowed to excavate at sites in the Memphite region. How¬ 
ever, the committee still gives permission to excavate to both 
Egyptian and foreign expeditions, although, in my opinion, 
work at Saqqara in particular should focus upon the restora¬ 
tion, conservation, and recording of monuments that have 
already been excavated. 
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23. Tawfik 1991, pp. 403-9. 
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25. Moussa and Altenmiiller 1977. 

26. Moussa 1981, pp. 75-77; Moussa 1985, pp. 33-34. 

27. Hawass 1996b, pp. 53-67; Hawass and Lehner 1997, 
pp. 30-43. 

28. Hawass 1991a, pp. 29-32; Hawass 1991b, pp. 33-35; 

Hawass 1998, pp. 187-208. 
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30. Hawass 1987, p. 679. 

31. Hawass 1991c, pp. 157-62. 

32. Porter and Moss 1974, p. 101; El-Aguizy 1987, pp. 53-60. 

33. Loret excavated here from 1897 to 1898; Firth and Gunn 
followed him, and Labrousse has recently undertaken work in 
the area. See Loret 1899, pp. 85-86; Firth and Gunn 1926, 
vol. 1, pp. 11-14; and Labrousse 1994, pp. 231-43. 

34. Hawass 1994, pp. 45-55. 

3 5. A full report on the mummy will be included in the forth¬ 
coming publication of this monument. 
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i. Wall Decoration from 
the Funerary Apartments of 
King Djoser 

Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 
Blue-green Egyptian faience 
H. 113 cm (44/2 in.); w. 73.5 cm (29 in.); each tile 
ca. 6.5 x 4 cm (2 Vs x i 5 A in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, by exchange, 1948 48.160.1 


Within Djoser’s funerary complex at 
Saqqara apartments were carved out be¬ 
neath both the king’s pyramid and a build¬ 
ing called the Southern Tomb. The rooms 
around the king’s burial chamber—reserved 
for his use and located 28 meters (92 feet) 
belowground—and in the Southern Tomb 
include a series of chambers whose walls are 
faced with sculpted limestone blocks, into 
which thousands of small faience tiles were 
fitted. The vivid color of this covering gave 
these apartments their name: the Blue 
Chambers of Djoser, which can no longer 
be visited. 

In the Blue Chambers under the pyra¬ 
mid, one wall has four panels surmounted 
by djed pillars (the hieroglyph meaning 
“stability”) supporting an arch; another, 
probably representing the palace facade, is 
decorated with three niches and small win¬ 
dows sculpted in limestone, which stand 
out from the blue wall tiled with faience. 
The backs of the niches are magnificently 
decorated in relief. Here, King Djoser is 
seen performing rites, most importantly, 
running the Heb Sed race. The royal apart¬ 
ments of the Southern Tomb display the 
same decoration. 


The tiles have different shapes and 
dimensions. Those surrounding the win¬ 
dows are much smaller than the others and 
form a tight grid. At the top, djed pillars, 
with their elongated shapes, curves, and 
representations of veins, evoke stylized 
plant elements, such as reed grass. Probably 
the decoration on these walls depicts reed 
matting and captures the appearance of 
the lightweight constructions of the era. Yet 
it should perhaps be seen as more than an 
evocation of architecture. The symbolic 
value of the blue-green color (signifying 
regeneration) and the mention in the Pyra¬ 
mid Texts (cat. no. 177) of a “field of 
reeds” located in the next world suggest 
that this decoration also alludes to the 
destiny of the deceased king. 

Like most of the tiles discovered in the 
Blue Chambers, the examples in this exhi¬ 
bition are rectangular and are sometimes 
marked on the back with a hieroglyphic sign. 
The slightly convex face is covered with 
blue glaze; the flat back, which is white and 
unglazed, has a rectangular tenon with a 
hole through it to accept a string for attach¬ 
ment. These are among the oldest examples 
of molded Egyptian faience. 


The limestone facing was prepared and 
sculpted to house the tiles. In this example, 
bands of molding represent the ties holding 
bundles of upright reeds. Channels serve to 
house the tiles: a tenon on the back of each 
tile fits into a mortise in the side of the lime¬ 
stone channels. At regular intervals, small 
conduits were drilled into the stone mold¬ 
ings. A brace was passed through them, 
holding a sequence of four to eight tiles in 
place until the plaster mortar dried. 

The Step Pyramid of Djoser contained 
no fewer than thirty-six thousand of these 
tiles, and many examples of this type have 
been found in other monuments dating to 
the early dynasties, including royal tombs, 
the temple at Elephantine, and even non¬ 
royal mastabas. 1 cz 

1. Friedman 1998, p. 181. 

Provenance: Saqqara, Step Pyramid of Djoser 

Bibliography: Borchardt and Sethe 1892, 
pp. 86-87 (f° r marks on the back); Lauer 
1936-39, vol. 1, p. 36; Hayes 1953, p. 60; 

Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 401, 408; Friedman 
1995, pp. 1-42; Friedman 1998, pp. 180-81, 
nos. 17-20 
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2. Model of the Third 
Dynasty Complex of King 
Djoser at Saqqara 

Architectural class project, Ryerson Polytechnic 
University, Toronto, 1990; completed by Georgia 
Guenther, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 
ca. 1991 

Wood, cardboard, and plaster of paris 
H. 109.2 cm (43 in.); w. 467.4 cm (15 ft. 4 in.); 
d. 161.1 (63% in.) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 992.285.1 

The present model, which shows the com¬ 
plex of the Third Dynasty king Djoser in 
the necropolis of Memphis, is based on the 
results of excavations conducted by Jean- 
Philippe Lauer, beginning in 1927. The en¬ 
closure wall of the actual complex, measuring 
277 by 544 meters, replicates in stone the 
paneled brick wall of the royal palace. It 
has fifteen gates, but only one, at the south 
end of the east side, functions as a real 
entrance. The central focus of the complex 
is a six-step mastaba usually called the Step 
Pyramid (although it is not a true pyramid), 
which rises over underground apartments. 
These apartments reproduce elements of a 
royal palace. A second royal underground 
palace (the Southern Tomb) lies below the 
center of the enclosure’s south wall. Both 
underground apartments contain chambers 
covered with blue-green faience tiles. A 
palace or templelike structure of unknown 
cultic purpose adjoins the north side of the 
step mastaba. 


The complex’s eastern area is filled with 
rows of smaller sanctuaries belonging to dei¬ 
ties who apparently visit the king. Twenty- 
five to thirty chapels for these deities are 
arranged around an elongated court. Two 
larger and apparently more significant sanc¬ 
tuaries lie north of the court. A large open 
area south of the step mastaba probably 
served as a festival court. The western and 
northern parts of the complex are filled 
with buildings that seem to be giant store¬ 
houses for the royal possessions. 

The complex is the earliest large-scale 
stone monument of ancient Egypt. It is a 
copy of the king’s earthly residence, cult, 
and administration center intended for his 
eternal use. In it early Egyptian buildings 
that were constructed of brick, wood, and 
reed were simplified and translated into 
stone. Most structures are massive mock 
buildings that have no interior rooms, and 
their function is for the most part open to 
speculation. Apparently no rituals were 
performed in the complex. It seems that 
the replica had the power to produce the 
intended reality. 

The interior’s clustered organization is 
partially the result of several building phases. 
However, it is clear that the designers were 
not attempting to achieve the rigid orienta¬ 
tion, frontality, and symmetry typical of 
later Egyptian architecture. da 


Bibliography: Firth and Quibell 1935; Lauer 
t 936~39; Lauer 1962 
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Detail, cat. no. 3 
























3. Doorjamb of King Djoser 

Third Dynasty 
Limestone 

Total h. 211.3 cm (83% in.); w. 30.5 cm (12 in.); 
d. 25.4 cm (10 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 9895ia,b 


During excavations in 1992-93 at Saqqara, 
two interesting reused blocks were uncov¬ 
ered in the pavement of the funerary temple 
of the Sixth Dynasty queen Iput I. When 
subsequently fitted together, the pieces were 
found to form a doorjamb that dated to 
the reign of the Third Dynasty king Djoser, 
builder of the Step Pyramid. 

The jamb has a flat top, decorated 
front and sides, and a blank back. Its front 
was divided into twenty compartments. 

The uppermost compartment is large and 
has a curved top. It contains a rectangular 
serekh surmounted by a falcon wearing the 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt, which 
represents the god Horus. The serekh en¬ 
closes hieroglyphs spelling Netjeri-khet, the 
Horus name of Djoser. Below the serekh 
are twelve compartments, alternately large 
and small; each of the large registers con¬ 
tains a recumbent jackal, while in each small 
one there appears a recumbent lion or lion¬ 
ess. Below these compartments is another 
serekh , beneath which is another sequence 
of jackals, lions, and lionesses. Only six reg¬ 
isters of the lower sequence are preserved. 
Given the Egyptian love of symmetry, it is 
likely that the second block also contained 
twelve registers; the monument may even 
have contained a third identical block. 

The recumbent jackal and lion/lioness 
figures have been carefully arranged within 


different-sized compartments tailored to fit 
the animal depicted. The lion/lioness, posi¬ 
tioned slightly off center in each compart¬ 
ment, displays a lashing tail that suggests 
an alertness belied by its recumbent pose. 
The jackal is more centered in its compart¬ 
ment, but its carefully rendered tail extends 
to the bottom line, while its ears touch the 
top. Unlike the lion/lioness, the jackal is 
thus connected with its frame. 

Each of the side panels is divided into 
two long, vertical compartments, the upper 
round-topped, the second rectangular. The 
undulating body of a snake with a protrud¬ 
ing forked tongue, portrayed as if slowly 
sliding across the sand, fills each compart¬ 
ment. The artist emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of these serpents by carving them in 
higher relief than the decoration on the 
front and by crosshatching their bodies to 
give the appearance of skin. 

This block may have come either from 
Djoser’s Heb Sed court or from a lost cere¬ 
monial gate, which perhaps gave access to 
a valley temple some distance from the 
Djoser complex as it exists today. zh 

Provenance: Saqqara, Hawass excavation, 
1992-93 

Bibliography: Hawass 1994, pp. 44-55 
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4. Boundary Stela of 
King Djoser 

Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 
Limestone 

H. 29.5 cm (ir s /# in.); w. 22.5 cm (8 7 /« in.); 
d. 6 cm (2 3 /h in.) 

Lent by the Oriental Institute of The University of 
Chicago 13652 

The large court south of Djoser’s Step Pyra¬ 
mid has yielded a number of stelae bearing 
the name of the king and of two “daughters 
of the king,” Inet-kaes and Hetep-her-nebti. 
(These women are also depicted on reliefs 
from Heliopolis feat. no. 7b] and on small 
curved-top stelae found near the serdab 
north of the pyramid.) Present opinion holds 
that these stelae were erected at the start of 


construction on the pyramid, perhaps to 
mark off the sacred area or to delimit the 
vast space between the pyramid and the 
Southern Tomb. 

There are nearly forty of these stelae, 
which were reused in the paneled revetment 
walls that line the south court. They look 
like truncated cones and are about 2 meters 
(80 inches) high with a base measuring 
1 meter (40 inches) in diameter. Composed 
of several stacked half-drums of limestone, 
each bore a sculpted inscription arranged 
in a frame measuring about 20 centime¬ 
ters (8 inches) per side. These inscriptions, 
carefully executed in the type of raised 
relief carved on the stelae in the Blue 
Chambers at Saqqara (cat. no. 1), are all 
identical. This fragment is one of the 
best preserved. 


Near the center, “Netjeri-khet,” Pharaoh 
Djoser’s Horus name, is inscribed in three 
hieroglyphs on the walls of a palace sur¬ 
mounted by a divine falcon. On the right, 
the imiut fetish holds out its beneficent signs 
to the figure, symbolizing life and strength. 
Above the fetish is the dog of Anubis, the 
god associated with the imiut fetish, and his 
epithet, “He Who Presides over the Sacred 
Land.” The names of the two princesses 
are inscribed at the left. 

cz 

Provenance: Saqqara, precinct of Djoser, 

Great Southern Court; purchased by James Henry 
Breasted 1926 

Bibliography: Firth and Quibell 1935, 
vol. 2, pi. 87(6); Lauer 1936-39, vol. 1, pp. 187- 
89, fig. 209; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 407 
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5. Vase with Rope 
Decoration 


Third Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 63.5 cm {25 in.); diam. 19.1 cm (7/2 in.) 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 65423 


This vase, quite extraordinary in its dimen¬ 
sions, was discovered in an underground 
gallery of the Step Pyramid of Djoser at 
Saqqara. While excavating the complex, the 
archaeologists James E. Quibell and Jean- 
Philippe Lauer were surprised to discover 
about forty thousand vases of various shapes 
and materials. Since the ceilings of the cor¬ 
ridors had collapsed, most of the vessels 
were broken. The fact that they were often 
arranged one inside another strongly sug¬ 
gests that they were placed there for safe¬ 
keeping by Djoser, either after earlier tombs 
had been plundered or because such tombs 
were in poor condition. In any case, many 
of these vases do not date to the reign of 
Djoser but to the First or Second Dynasty, 
as inscriptions on certain vases attest. They 
are all of high quality, reflecting the skill 
and patience of the artisans, who had only 
modest tools available for hollowing out 
and decorating different types of stone, 
some of which—such as graywacke, 
granite, and amethyst—are very hard. 

The decoration on the present example 
imitates rope, or rather a sling made of 
rope, that encircles the vase and creates a 
geometric motif. It probably represents a 
device designed to transport the vase, trans¬ 
lated into a purely ornamental pattern. 

The knots and twills of the rope are ren¬ 
dered very realistically. SL-T 

Provenance: Saqqara, Step Pyramid of Djoser, 
underground galleries, Egyptian Antiquities Ser¬ 
vice excavation 

Bibliography: Unpublished; for comparisons, 
see ETKhouli 1978; Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, 
nos. 19, 20 






6. Statue Base with Enemy 
Heads 


Third Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 19.5 cm (7in.}; w. 35 cm (13% in.); d. 23 cm 
(9% in.) 

Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer Kunst, Munich 
As 6300 


On two faces of this alabaster block a pair 
of human heads has been sculpted side by 
side in high relief. Their features reflect two 
ethnic types that were depicted throughout 
the pharaonic period: the Near Eastern with 
full beard, aquiline nose, and high cheek¬ 
bones, and the Libyan with round face and 
a goatee. Among the list of the pharaoh’s 
traditional enemies only the Nubians 
are missing. 

A rectangular cavity carved in the top of 
the block suggests that this object was the 
pedestal of a statue. The viewer must imag¬ 
ine it surmounted by the figure of a trium¬ 
phant pharaoh, symbolically trampling his 
defeated enemies. This evocative theme, 
first introduced on Predynastic palettes, 1 
was treated again on the pedestals of royal 
statues from the Archaic Period. These 
latter statues depict the sovereign in the 
costume of the Heb Sed, the ceremony in 
which he ritually renewed his strength. 1 
From Djoser’s complex at Saqqara came 
several statue bases very similar to this 
one in both form and decoration. 3 There, 



chiseled faces emerge from the block of 
stone in an identical arrangement, and the 
features are individualized without compro¬ 
mising the general meaning of the group. 

For stylistic reasons, too, this work may be 
assigned to the Third Dynasty. The promi¬ 
nent cheekbones, thick mouths, and brutal 
energy of the foreign enemies of the pharaoh 
suggest the large statue of Djoser (fig. 29), 
and the flatness of the faces characterizes 
the nonroyal statuary of his era (see cat. 
nos. 11-13). cz 


1. Midant-Reynes 1992, pp. 228-34. 

2. For example, the statue of King Khasekhemui 
in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 32161; 
Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 14. 

3. Firth and Quibell 1935, pi. 57. 

Provenance: Unknown 


Bibliography: Wildung 1980a, p. 6; Wildung 
1980b, pp. 26off.; Schoske and Grimm 1995, p. 44, 
fig. 43; Grimm, Schoske, and Wildung 1997, no. 6; 
Donadoni Roveri and Tiradritti 1998, p. 265, 
no. 248 
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7k—c. Decorated Fragments 
from the Chapel of King 
Djoser at Heliopolis 

Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 
Limestone 

a. H. 20 cm (7% in.); w. 50 cm {lyV* in.) 

Not in exhibition 

b. H. 13.5 cm (5% in.); w. 7 cm (2% in.) 

c. H. 13 cm (5/8 in.); w. 27 cm (io 5 /s in.) 
Soprintendenza al Museo delle Antichita Egizie, 
Turin (a) 2671/15, (b) 2671/21, (c) 2671/20 

Executed with exquisite refinement and pre¬ 
cision, these reliefs once decorated a chapel 
built by Pharaoh Djoser at Heliopolis, not 
far from modern Cairo. Thirty-six fragments 
belonging to the same monument were dis¬ 
covered by the Italian archaeologist Ernesto 
Schiaparelli in the foundations of a later 
building, where they had been reused. It is 
not known what Djoser’s temple looked 
like initially or why it was destroyed. The 
images and texts carved on the fragments 
are primarily invocations to the assembly 
of the nine creator gods of Heliopolis (the 
Ennead); they suggest that the chapel was 
dedicated to the jubilee feast, or Heb Sed, 
during which the pharaoh ritually renewed 
his strength (cat. no. 121). Images of the 
primordial gods are separated by columns 
of text immortalizing the words of protec¬ 
tion they direct to the sovereign. 

One fragment (a), which bears wishes 



b 


for “life, stability, dominion, and happi¬ 
ness” in a vertical column at left, shows, 
in the center, a palace facade with double 
doors. According to very old conventions, 
above the palace appears the pharaoh’s 
Horus name, Netjeri-khet, of which only 
the last two signs survive. On each leaf 
of the door, two other elements of the 


royal titulary are finely sculpted: “King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt” and “He of the 
Two Ladies.” 

A second fragment (b), on which only 
the lower part of the scene has been pre¬ 
served, depicts Djoser seated on a throne, 
one hand on his knees, the other holding 
the ceremonial flail, whose dangling ends 
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are visible at the top of the block. Three 
small female figures are kneeling at the 
pharaoh’s feet. Texts give the identity of the 
first two: “daughter of the king, Inet-kaes,” 
followed by the queen, “she who sees Horus 
and Seth, Hetep-her-nebti.” The identity 
of the third is unknown. She encircles the 
pharaoh’s leg with her arm, in a pose that 
was later imitated in royal and nonroyal 
statuary (see cat. nos. 126, 130). 1 

The third fragment (c) depicts a seated 
god wearing a long wig and the “divine” 
beard, with curled tip. The powerful face, 
thick lips, and coarse profile of the deity are 
reminiscent of Djoser as he is depicted at 
Saqqara. A broad collar embellishes the 
plain, clinging garment from which one hand 
emerges to rest on the knees. The hieroglyph 
for “b,” which appears above the figure and 
is probably the last sign of his name, sug¬ 
gests this is the god named Geb. A column 
of hieroglyphs records the deity’s wishes 
for Pharaoh Djoser: “I give life, stability, 
dominion, and happiness eternally.” 

These fragments, which have extraordi¬ 
nary historical and religious importance, 
may be compared with the admirable stelae 
in the funerary complex of Djoser at Saq¬ 
qara (see cat. no. 4). There is the same sub¬ 
tlety in the way the relief stands out against 
the background, the same precision in the 
details, and the same mastery in the carving 
and arrangement of the large hieroglyphs 

cz 

1. Fay 1998, pp. 160-61, nos. 2 (Snefru), 

3 (Djedefre). 

Provenance: Heliopolis, temple area, 
Schiaparelli excavation, 1903-6 

Bibliography: Schiaparelli, inv. ms. 1903-6, 
n. 2671; Weill 1911-12, pp. 9-26; Sethe 1933, 
pp. 153-54; Porter and Moss 1934, p. 61; Smith 
1946, pp. 133-39; Roccati 1987, fig. 1; Curto 
1988, fig. 48; Leospo 1989, pp. 199-201, 
figs. 301, 302; Kahl, Kloth, and Zimmermann 
1:995, pp. 114-19; Donadoni Roveri and 
Tiradritti 1998, pp. 26o-6i,nos. 239-41 


8. Stela of King Zanakht 

Third Dynasty, reign of Zanakht 
Sandstone 

H. 33 cm (13 in.); w. 41 cm (i6'/s in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London, Egypt 
Exploration Fund 1905 ea 691 

The image of a pharaoh beating the head 
of an enemy with his club as he grabs him 
by the hair is among the common themes 
that express the omnipotence of the sover¬ 
eign of Egypt, great warrior and subduer. 
It appeared during the Archaic Period, on 
the tablets of King Den, for example (fig. 
102). 1 The theme was repeated extensively 



102. Ivory tablet of King Den, from Abydos. 
British Museum, London, EA 55586. Draw¬ 
ing by Thomas Scalise after Spencer 1996 


on the pylons of temples, boundary stelae, 
and the most precious jewelry. 2 " This is one of 
the earliest examples, rendered in relief. 
King Zanakht, Djoser’s shadowy predeces¬ 
sor, or perhaps successor, is slaying a war¬ 
rior (no longer visible) who personified the 
tribes of the Eastern Desert. The sovereign, 
whose name is inscribed at right on the 
wall of a palace surmounted by the falcon 
god Fdorus, is wearing the red crown, symbol 
of his power over Lower Egypt. In front of 
him on a shield was the emblem of the god 
Wepwawet, now lost. The few hieroglyphs 
surviving in the right corner of the frag¬ 
ment signify “turquoise,” a highly prized 
stone, which the Egyptians went to the 
mountains of the Sinai peninsula to extract. 

This relief, a large stela carved in the 
red sandstone of Wadi Maghara, comes 
from that region. Executed in the cliff itself 
under difficult conditions, and exposed to 
the elements for more than four millennia, 
it does not display the same sculptural 
qualities as reliefs almost as old from Saq¬ 
qara or Fieliopolis (cat. nos. 4, 7). 

It belongs to a series of inscriptions with 
the names of kings Djoser, Sekhemkhet, and 
Zanakht that commemorate the first expe¬ 
ditions launched by the pharaohs to the 
so-called turquoise terraces. Distinguished 
from nonroyal inscriptions by their belli¬ 
cose iconography, they magically mark the 
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limits of the pharaoh’s domain and immor¬ 
talize his appropriation of the world. A text 
from the time of Djedkare-Isesi, a Fifth 
Dynasty pharaoh, reveals that royal troops 
also came to Wadi Maghara to seek 
another very precious resource, copper. 3 

cz 


1. See the palette m the British Museum, London, 
EA 55586. 

2. Bonheme and Forgeau 1988, pp. 196-235. 

3. Valbelle and Bonnet 1996, p. 3. 

Provenance: Wadi Maghara, Sinai 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1951, p. 340; 
Gardiner, Peet, and Cerny 1952-55, vol. 2, p. 56; 
James 1961, p. 1, no. 1, pi. 1; Spencer 1993, 
p. 101, fig. 77 


9. Stela of King Qahedjet 

Third Dynasty 
Fine-grained limestone 

H. 50.5 cm (19% in.); w. 31 cm (12/4 in.); max. 
d. 2.8 cm (1 Vs in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 25982 


Aside from an inscription, the only decora¬ 
tion on this stela carved in low relief is the 
image of a sovereign in the embrace of a god 
with a falcon’s head. The scene is framed 
by a relief border that is widest at the left 
and across the bottom of the slab. 

The pharaoh is depicted standing, wear¬ 
ing the white crown, a false beard, a corse¬ 
let, and a kilt adorned with an animal’s 
tail. A dagger is passed through his belt. In 
his right hand he holds a mace with a pear- 
shaped head and in his left a long staff with 
a pointed tip and a flange in the middle, a 
type of staff well documented for the Old 
Kingdom. 1 The falcon-headed god Horus 
faces him, clasping the king’s forearm with 
his left hand, while the right arm encircles 
the sovereign’s shoulders as a sign of pro¬ 
tection. This is one of the oldest known 
representations depicting Horus as a man 
with a falcon’s head. 

The two figures are identified by the 
hieroglyphs above them. At left the falcon 



perched atop the palace facade gives the 
king’s Horus name, “Horus Qahedjet,” 
while the facing hieroglyphs read “Horus 
in the Residence.” The pharaoh is thus 
called by one of the many names that place 
him under the protection of Horus, tutelary 
god of royalty. Horus is depicted in the 
form worshiped in Heliopolis, a city near 
Cairo. Nothing is known about Qahedjet, 
who is sometimes identified with Hum, last 
king of the Third Dynasty. 2 


In its very shallow relief, which blends 
into the background, this stone carving is 
comparable to six stelae adorning the niches 
under Djoser’s pyramid and Southern Tomb 
at Saqqara. 3 There is the same subtlety in 
the treatment of the human body, whose 
forms are rendered through slight grada¬ 
tions of the surface. The subtle modeling 
indicates the structure of the king’s face, 
the more pronounced facial features of the 
divine falcon, the articulation of the knees, 
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and the musculature of the legs. This sim¬ 
ple, perfectly ordered composition is echoed 
in the large hieroglyphs that surmount the 
scene. Even though the work is smaller 
than the stelae of Djoser, we can assume 
that, like them, it occupied the back of a 
niche and stood out against a background 
of blue-green faience (see cat. no. i). cz 

1. Fischer 1978, p. 24; Stewart 1979, fig. 2. 

2. Vandier 1968b, pp. 16-22. 

3. Firth and Quibell 1935, pis. 15-17, 40-42. 

Provenance: Unknown; purchased 1967 

Bibliography: Cenival 1968, p. 14; Vandier 
1968a, p. 108; Vandier 1968b, pp. 16-22; Wildung 
1969, p. 101, n. 4; Vandier 1974, p. 165, N4; 
Beckerath 1984, p. 51c; Ziegler 1990a, pp. 21, 23; 
Ziegler 1990b, pp. 54-57, no. 4; De Putter and 
Karlshausen 1992, p. 66; Fischer 1992, p. 143; 
Manniche 1994, p. 48; Michalowski 1994, fig. 28; 
Ziegler 1994, p. 535, n. 43; Clayton 1995, p. 25; 
Berman and Letellier 1996, pp. 36-37, 94; Val- 
belle 1998, p. 38 


10. Male Deity 

Third Dynasty 
Gneiss 

FI. 21.4 cm (8/2 in.); w. 9.7 cm (3% in.); d. 8.9 cm 
(3/2 in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 58.192 


This is one of the oldest surviving Egyptian 
statues of a standing deity. The figure is 
sculpted in a rare stone, anorthosite gneiss, 1 
known as Chephren’s diorite, which Egyp¬ 
tians went searching for on the borders 
of distant Nubia (see “Royal Statuary” 
by Krzysztof Grzymski in this catalogue, 
p. 53). The figure has his back to a broad 
support with a curved top, whose shape is 
suggestive of the royal stelae of Abydos. 
Standing with his left leg forward, arms at 
his sides, he is depicted in an attitude that 
later became customary for statues of men. 
His left fist is clenched, and his right hand 
holds a knife. Its wide blade, pressed against 
his thigh, stands out in sharp relief. The 
torso is modeled with care, as are the bones 
of the rib cage and knees. The figure is nude 
except for a wide belt knotted in front, from 
which a penis sheath is suspended. The full 
face, framed by a broad, round wig, is or¬ 
ganized in horizontal bands: the eyes, their 
upper lids emphasized by a large pouch of 
fat; the short, wide nose; and the horizontal 
mouth, bordered at the bottom by the false 
beard, which falls low on the chest. The 
god’s palpable strength is concentrated in 
the broad shoulders, on which the head 
seems to rest directly. 

As the provenance of this work is un¬ 
known and there are no hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions, dating must rest on stylistic criteria. 
The unusual treatment of the knife, sculpted 


partly in high relief, may be compared with 
the carving of the scepter tipped up against 
Sepa’s right arm in the two large statues of 
him from Saqqara (cat. nos. 11, 12). The 
voluminous wig and the proportions of 
the back support suggest a date prior to 
the Fourth Dynasty. The archaic form of 
the penis sheath and the long beard, which is 
different from the one ordinarily worn by 
pharaohs, suggest this is the statue of a deity, 
Old Kingdom examples of which are very 
rare. The god represented may be Onuris, 
who is depicted in Egyptian iconography 
with a penis sheath and round wig and who 
sometimes brandishes a weapon. The statue 
probably came from a sanctuary; possibly it 
was part of a group of divine figures 2 placed 
in small niches tucked away in the back of 
chapels belonging to Djoser’s funerary com¬ 
plex at Saqqara. cz 

1. For this material, see Aston 1994, pp. 62-64. 

2. The head of a similar statue is in the collection 
of the Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Brussels, E 7039. 

Provenance: Unknown; Levy de Benzion 
collection 

Bibliography: Wildung 1972, pp. 145-60; 
Fazzini 1975, p. 24, no. 12; Vandersleyen 1975a, 
no. 120; Karig and Zauzich 1976, no. 9; Smith 
1981, p. 61, fig. 46; Neferut net Remit 1983, 
no. 11; Fazzini et al. 1989, no. 7; Seipel 1992, 
p. 82, no. 7 
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Cat. nos. 13,12, 11 


11. Sepa Standing 

Third Dynasty, before or during reign of Djoser 
Painted limestone 

H. 165 cm (65 in.); w. 40 cm (15-/4 in.); d. 55 cm 
(21 % in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris n 37 (=A 36) 

Purchased for the Louvre in 1837 with 
the reliefs of Aa-akhti from Saqqara (cat. 
no. 18), two large statues of Sepa (see also 
cat. no. 12) and one of Lady Nesa (cat. 
no. 13) undoubtedly originated at the same 
site. All three statues are sculpted in a bio- 
clastic limestone produced by bivalves and 
gastropods; the quarry from which it was 
cut may be at Helwan. The three figures 
have retained abundant traces of colored 
paint: black for the hair and eyes, and 
green for the wide cosmetic bands used 
in the Archaic Period. 

They are the oldest known examples of 
large Egyptian nonroyal statuary. The date 
proposed is based on the inscription on a 


shard found in the Step Pyramid of Djoser, 
which mentions a titulary identical to 
Sepa’s, although the name has been lost. 

Sepa is standing, and he apparently is 
walking because his body weight seems to 
fall on the advancing left leg. With his left 
arm bent across his waist, he grips a staff. 
In his open right hand he holds a scepter 
with an elongated tip, which stands out in 
sharp relief against his arm. The statue has 
no back support, and, although its propor¬ 
tions are close to lifesize, it has a certain 
massiveness and rigidity that are accentu¬ 
ated by such features as the very short 
neck, the broad shoulders, the position of 
the arms held tightly against the body, and 
the thick legs and ankles. 

A short, voluminous wig hugs the con¬ 
tours of the round face, concealing the ears 
and extending to the base of the neck but 
leaving the forehead uncovered. The care¬ 
fully detailed rows of curls are all of equal 
length. The top of the head has a circular 
depression from which the locks of hair 


radiate, forming a circle that organizes the 
rest of the hairstyle. A wide band of green 
cosmetic is drawn under the eyes, and the 
upper lid of each eye forms a ridge that was 
once highlighted in black; the inner corners 
are drawn with a certain naturalism. On 
the right eye the ridge extends to the outer 
corner and around part of the lower lid. 
The upper lids are indicated by a fold; the 
fine eyebrows curve gently. The nose has 
been restored. The upper lip of the sharply 
outlined mouth is notched in the center by 
a clearly defined philtrum. The placid face 
is expressionless. 

The modeling of the body is not pro¬ 
nounced. Such anatomical details as the 
tendons in the neck and the individualized 
clavicle shown as an almost horizontal 
ridge are carefully rendered, however. On 
the rounded pectorals the nipples are indi¬ 
cated by two circles in relief. The curve of 
the abdomen is captured, with a recessed 
round navel and the hipbones showing. No 
muscles are visible on the flat arms. The 
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treatment of the back is even more under¬ 
stated: the upper body emerges from the 
plain kilt, a furrow represents the spinal 
column, and, more unusually, the shape of 
the shoulder blades is indicated by two 
symmetrical semicircles. 

Seen from the front, the short kilt, fas¬ 
tened by a plain belt with an oval knot, is 
pleated along the right side; the pleats on 
either side of the staff are treated differ¬ 
ently. On the statue’s thick legs emphasis is 
given to the left knee with its quadrangular 
cap, flanked toward the top by two protu¬ 
berances and accentuated by a ridge in the 
shape of a chevron, which joins the ridge of 
the tibia. The space between the legs has 
not been cut away, and only the external 
line of the right leg is sculpted. Like the left 
leg, it is treated with great simplicity: mus¬ 
cles are schematized as a vertical ridge, and 
a bump indicates the anklebone. The left- 
profile view reveals the silhouette of the 
thigh extending up beneath the kilt. 

The inscriptions, which stand out in re¬ 
lief on the top of the pedestal, give the titles 
and name of Sepa: “Chief of the Tens of the 
South, Priest of Nezer and Kherty, Royal 
Acquaintance, bery seqer , Staff of the White 
Bull, Sepa.” According to a practice that 
dates to the very beginning of the Old King¬ 
dom, the inscriptions do not face the be¬ 
holder but are arranged to be read from the 
side, from the front to the back of the statue. 
The right-profile view, which shows both 
legs, is the most important, as it is on reliefs 
of the same period. c z 


Provenance: Probably North Saqqara; 
Mimaut collection; purchased 1837 


Bibliography: Weill 1908, pp. 257-59, pi. 5; 
Bissing 1914, p. 5, pi. 5; Benedite 1923, p. 276; 
Steindorff 1923, p. 316, pi. 176; Schafer and Andrae 
1925, p. 219; Boreux 1932, vol. 1, pp. 223-29, 
pi. 30; Weill 1938, p. 125; Scharff 1940, p. 46; 
Desroches 1941; Capart 1942, vol. 2, pi. 126; 
Hornemann 1951-69, no. 202; Shoukry 1951, 
pp. 58-59, fig- 9; Wolf 1957, pp. 131, 133, fig. 97; 
Merveilles du Louvre 1958, p. 44; Vandier 1958, 
pp. 41 n. 2, 61, 102, 126, fig. 664; Du Bourguet and 
Drioton 1965, pp. 115, 117, pi. 19; Michalowski 
1968, figs. 201, 202; Vandier 1970, p. 10; Vandier 
1974, p. 161, n. 2; Vandersleyen 1975a, pp. 218, 
219, fig. 119a; Aldred 1978, pp. 182-83, figs. 177, 
178; Naissance de I’ecriture 1982, no. 27; Helck 
1984, col. 590, n. 7; Ziegler 1990b, pp. 21, 24; 

De Putter and Karlshausen 1992, p. 65; Franke 
1992; Manniche 1994, pp. 45-46; Tietz 1995, 
p. 100; Ziegler 1995b, pp. 167-69; Eaton-Krauss 
and Loeben 1997, pp. 83-87; Ziegler 1997a, 
pp. 141-44, no. 39, with earlier bibliography 
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12. Sepa Standing 


Third Dynasty, before or during reign of Djoser 
Painted limestone 

H. 169 cm (66% in.); w. 44 cm (17% in.); 
d. 50.5 cm (19% in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris N 38 (=A 37) 

Paris only 


This statue is somewhat taller than the other 
figure of Sepa in this exhibition (cat. no. 11) 
but is identical in pose, costume, and fea¬ 
tures, as well as in style. There are a few 
differences in treatment, however, some 
attributable to the effects of wear. 

Although they are not as clearly delin¬ 
eated, the eyebrows are more pronounced 
than those of Nesa (cat. no. 13). The hori¬ 
zontally of the mouth is tempered by the 
notch in the upper lip. The modeling of 
the wings of the nose, indicated by a slight 
groove, is particularly well done. The indi¬ 
cation of the shoulder blades with sym¬ 
metrical semicircles is emphasized by two 
curving furrows on either side of the spinal 
column, which is rendered with a broader 
and deeper groove. Old photographs of the 
statue taken before it was restored show 
two vertical ridges running the length of 
the leg. The details of the knees are less 
pronounced than in the other statue of 
Sepa. The line of the clavicles also seems 
more curved; it is continuous and forms a 
ridge in the center. There are no nipples. 
The left forearm forms an acute angle with 
the upper arm. The left thumb is very flat 
and more awkwardly carved. 

The inscriptions, which stand out in re¬ 
lief on the top of the pedestal, give Sepa’s 
titles and name, and they are very similar to 
those carved on his other statue. cz 

Provenance: Probably North Saqqara; 
Mimaut collection; purchased 1837 

Bibliography: Weill 1908, pp. 2.57-59, pi. 5; 
Boreux 1932, vol. 1, pp. 228-29, pi. 30; Vandier 
1951, p. 3; Vandier 1970, p. 10; Ziegler 1990b, 
pp. 21, 24; De Putter and Karlshausen 1992, 
p. 65; Ziegler 1995b, pp. 167-69, pi. 63b,f; 
Eaton-Krauss and Loeben 1997, pp. 83-87; 
Ziegler 1997a, pp. 145-47, no. 4°> with earlier 
bibliography 







13 . Nesa Standing 

Third Dynasty, before or during reign of Djoser 
Painted limestone 

H. 154 cm ( 6 o s A in.); w. 41 cm {i 6 Vs in.); d. 39 cm 
(i5 3 /s in.); h., base 11 cm (4 3 A in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris n 39 (=A 38) 

Paris only 

This statue of a woman named Nesa was 
found covered to the hips with saltpeter; 
treated in 1966, it remains extremely frag¬ 
ile. Nesa is standing with her feet together, 
the traditional pose of female statue sub¬ 
jects. Her right arm is at her side; her left 
arm is bent at a right angle and resting 
on the stomach. Her sheath dress, with a 
wide V-neck, reveals a body curiously simi¬ 
lar to the figures of Sepa purchased for the 
Louvre in the same year at Saqqara (cat. 
nos. 11, 12): the head is set deep into the 
shoulders; the shoulders and chest are very 
wide, merging imperceptibly into a barely 
indicated waist and hips; the ankles are thick 
and the feet short. The identical treatment 
flattens the figure’s natural curves and accen¬ 
tuates the rigidity of the pose. 

Only the slight swelling of the chest, the 
nipples that show through the fabric, and 
the discreet indication of the pubic triangle 
reveal the subject’s femininity, which is 
attested primarily through the accessories: 
the long wig and dress and the many rows 
of bracelets, eleven on the left wrist and 
twelve on the right. 1 

The broad, flat face with high forehead 
is framed by an opulent tripartite wig. 
Parted down the center of the crown, the 
hair falls in three great masses of parallel 
striated locks, each ending in tiers that give 
the illusion that the hair is cut in three dif¬ 
ferent layers. The view from above reveals 
a part ending in a small round depression, 
which divides the hair into three sections. 

A wide band of green cosmetic extends 
under the eyes, which are wide open; the 
upper part of each eye is bordered by a 
slight pouch highlighted in black. The eye¬ 
lid is indicated by a fold; the fine eyebrows 
molded in relief taper to a point at the tem¬ 
ples. The tip of the nose has been restored. 


There is a broad, well-marked groove 
between nose and lips; the upper lip of the 
small mouth, clearly outlined, its median 
line curving slightly downward, is some¬ 
what fuller than the lower lip. Like Sepa’s, 
the face is expressionless. 

Although the contours of the body are 
not pronounced, the clavicle has been care¬ 
fully individualized with a V-shaped ridge 
in the middle. The modeling is extremely 
rudimentary on the flat arms and hands, 
but the nails are delicately sculpted. The 
left-profile view reveals an elegant silhou¬ 
ette that contrasts with the frontal view in 
its slenderness, displaying the flat belly and 
the curves of the thigh. The back is treated 
with even more restraint: the head seems 
to sink under the weight of the wig, whose 
dark and imposing mass contrasts with the 
body and makes it seem more svelte. 

The inscriptions, which stand out in 
relief on top of the pedestal, give the sub¬ 
ject’s title and name: “Royal Acquaintance, 
Nesa.” As with the statues of Sepa, the in¬ 
scription stands out in relief in a rectangu¬ 
lar frame, since the surface of the stone 
has been carved away around it. The hiero¬ 
glyphs are rather roughly shaped, with 
very few details. cz 

1. During the Fourth Dynasty, the representation 
of multiple bracelets came to an end. Their 
presence thus constitutes a criterion for dating 
an artwork. The tomb of Queen Hetep-heres 1 , 
wife of Snefru, has yielded a rich set of bracelets 
(cat. nos. 31, 32). 

Provenance: Probably North Saqqara; Mimaut 
collection; purchased 1837 

Bibliography: Capart 1904, p. 257, fig. 183; 
Weill 1908, pp. 259-60, pi. 5; Steindorff 1923, 
p. 316, pi. 176; Boreux 1932, vol. 1, pp. 228-29, 
pi. 30; Desroches Noblecourt 1941; Smith 
1946, pi. 4c; Pijoan 1950, p. 128; Shoukry 
1951, pp. 58-59, fig. 9; Vandier 195 t, p. 3; Wolf 
I 957 i P- fig- 97 ; Vandier 1958, pp. 41, 63, 
fig. 664; Fischer 1963, p. 32, n. 15; Vandier 1970, 
p. 10; Vandier 1974, p. 161, n. 2; Vandersleyen 
1975a, pp. 218, 219, fig. 119b; Ziegler 1990b, 
pp. 21, 24; Hart 1991, p. 98; De Putter and Karls- 
hausen 1992, p. 65; Vogelsang-Eastwood 1993, 
p. 113; Manniche 1994, pp. 45-46; Ziegler 
1995b, pp. 167-69, pi. 63c,d,g; Eaton-Krauss 
and Loeben 1997, pp. 83-87; Ziegler 1997a, 
pp. 112-15, no. 31, with earlier bibliography 
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14 . Ankh Seated with Hands 
Clasped 


Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 

Gray porphyroid granite 

H. 62.5 cm (24/8 in.); w. 20.5 cm (8/8 in.); 

d. 32.5 cm (12% in.); h., seat 24 cm (9/2 in.), 

including 6 cm (2% in.) base 

Musee du Louvre, Paris N 40 (=a 39) 

Although the place where this statue was 
found is not known, Ankh can be identified 
as the high official whose name appears in a 
tomb at Beit Khallaf, not far from Abydos, 1 
where an impression of the seal of King 
Djoser was also found. The Rijksmuseum 
van Oudheden in Leiden houses two statues 
that are probably of the same individual 
(see cat. no. 15). 

The style of this statue is characteristic 
of the Third Dynasty. Ankh is shown sit¬ 
ting on a backless cubic seat that is deco¬ 
rated on three sides in imitation of the kind 
of stool with bentwood supports that was 
in use during the Third Dynasty. Dressed in 
a plain kilt with the end of a belt emerging 
from the waist, the figure has a stocky body 
that conforms to the cubic block of stone 
from which it was cut. Ankh’s shoulders 
are very high, and his head is larger than 
lifesize. The pose with hands clasped on 
the lap is very rare in Egyptian art. Tilted 
slightly up, the round face is framed by a 
tripartite wig of medium length that con¬ 
ceals the ears. The locks that frame the 
subject’s face fall in parallel rows from a 
central part. The hair does not follow the 
contours of the back of the head but hangs 
straight, and the ends are cut at an angle. 
The eyes are flush with the head; the upper 


eyelid is emphasized by a slight fold ending 
at the outside corner, but no emphasis is 
given to the internal canthus. The eyebrows 
are thin and arched, and each is indicated 
by a ridge. The short, broad nose is unusu¬ 
ally narrow at the base. The line of the full 
mouth is very schematic, especially the upper 
lip, which is not notched. The roundness of 
the face with its indefinite contours is accen¬ 
tuated by the carefully indicated depression 
under each eye and the puffiness around the 
eyelids, the heavy cheeks, the round chin, 
and the fatty neck. The torso is flat, with 
very high pectorals that are subtly accen¬ 
tuated; the nipples are executed in relief. No 
muscle structure is evident in the arms. The 
very flat hands—the right one placed on 
the palm of the left—are roughly outlined, 
and the thumbnail is indicated by a flattened 
tip. The heavy legs are close together and 
have thick ankles. The ridge of the tibia is 
pronounced, and the massive knees have 
been rendered as geometric shapes, with the 
patella emphasized by a chevron. Except 
for the toenails the feet are free of anatomi¬ 
cal details, and these are summarily indi¬ 
cated by depressions. There is no support 
behind the figure, making it easy to see the 
back, which is divided by a vertical furrow 
and lacks indication of the shoulder blades. 


Certain details were added after the 
statue was polished, including the rare 
shenu necklace, which resembles one found 
on a relief from King Snefru’s time, 2, the 
bracelet adorning the right wrist, and the 
inscription on the knees: “Stolist (priest) of 
Horus, medjeh antes , Ankh.” Like the in¬ 
scriptions on the statues of Sepa and Nesa 
(cat. nos. 11-13), these are arranged to be 
read from the side, from the front to the 
back of the statue on the right leg, and from 
back to front on the left. cz 

1. Garstang 1903, pp. 15-16. 

2. Tomb of Iy-nefer, Dahshur, Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 57121. 


Provenance: Beit Khallaf?; Salt collection; 
purchased 1826 


Bibliography: Weill 1908, p. 181, n. 1; 
Spiegelberg 1918, p. 109; Keimer 1931, 
pp. 176-79; Boreux 1939a, pi. 1; Wolf 1957, 
pp. 49, 131, fig. 93; Vandier 1958, pp. 64, 126, 
fig. 661; Kanawaty 1985, p. 38, pi. ia; Helck 
1987, pp. 241-42; Kanawaty 1990, p. 268; 
Ziegler 1990b, pp. 21, 23; Seipel 1992, pp. 88, 
89, no. 10; Tietz 1995, p. 103; Ziegler 1995b, 
pp. 172-73, pi. 64; Eaton-Krauss 1997, 
pp. 7-21; Ziegler 1997a, pp. 79-82, no. 22; 
Baud 1998, p. 76 
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15. Ankh Wearing Two 
Feline Pelts 

Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 

Granodiorite 

H. 79 cm (31/8 in.) 

Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden AST 18, D93 

Although this statue of Ankh is slightly 
larger than the one in the Louvre (cat. 
no. 14), in several respects the two works 
are very similar: there is the same flat, round 
face framed by a tripartite wig of medium 
length, the same bentwood stool, the same 
high quality of workmanship, even the 
same granitic look to the stone. But the 
treatment of the face is not the same. 
Whereas the eyebrows of the Louvre statue 
are more arched and more prominent, in 
the Leiden statue the philtrum is more pro¬ 
nounced and the modeling is less vigorous. 
And, although Ankh’s pose here—with his 
right hand on his knee and left hand on 
his chest—is more conventional than the 
very unusual pose of the Louvre statue, 
the accessories to his costume are unique 
in the whole of Old Kingdom statuary. 

Here Ankh wears two feline pelts. The 
first is pulled over his left shoulder, and 
one paw hangs over his left knee. The sec¬ 
ond, lying on top of the first, covers his 
right shoulder, with one paw and the tail 
hanging on either side of his legs. Together, 
the two pelts form a V-neckline. The semi¬ 
circular toggle pins depicted on Ankh’s 
shoulders are regularly associated with a 
feline-pelt garment on reliefs. 1 Before the 
Fifth Dynasty this costume was apparently 
related to the royal cult and royal cere¬ 
monies, but in the famous Palette of 
Narmer in the Louvre, the king’s sandal 
bearer is wearing the same type of pelt. 

The unusual feature here is that the toggle 
pins placed on the figure’s chest like a coat 
of arms serve as a frame for the carved 
hieroglyphs that mention his name and 
titles. To his right they read “Ankh,” and 
to his left, “high official, attendant to 
[the city of] Nekhen.” 

In the corpus of Third Dynasty statuary, 
then, these two statues of Ankh are distin¬ 
guished by some very original characteris¬ 
tics. Should these features be seen as the 
mark of a specific function? According to 
a recently proposed hypothesis, the two 
statues of Ankh were housed not in a tomb 
but in a temple, so that they could continue 


to participate actively in the cult of a god 
or pharaoh. 2 cz 

1. For example, a relief of Prince Iy-nefer in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 57x21. 

2. Eaton-Krauss 1997, pp. 12-13. 

Provenance: Beit Khallaf?; Anastasi collection; 
purchased 1829 


Bibliography: Leemans 1840, pt. 2, no. 93, 
pi. 20; Wiedemann 1898, pp. 269-73; Capart 
1902, pi. 3; Boeser, Holwerda, and Holwerda 
1905, pp. 10-11; Weill 1908, p. 181, n. 1; Keimer 
1931, PP- 176-79; Vandier 1952b, p. 984, fig. 660; 
Vandier 1958, p. 64; Helck 1987, pp. 241-42; 
Tietz 1995, p. 103; Eaton-Krauss 1997, pp. 7-21; 
Schneider 1997 
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16 . Princess Redjief Seated 

Third Dynasty 
Basalt 

H. 83 cm (32/4 in.) 

Soprintendenza al Museo delle Anitchita Egizie, 
Turin c 3065 

Sculptures of women from the Third Dy¬ 
nasty are rare. Best known are the painted 
limestone statue of Nesa (cat. no. 13) and 
the Lady of Brussels (Musees Royaux d’Art 
et d’Histoire, Brussels, E 752). This statue 
of Redjief is distinguished from both of these 
works by the subject’s seated pose 1 and by 
the medium, a hard, dark stone commonly 
used during the same period for statues of 
men, which are much more numerous. 2 

The princess is sitting on a blocklike seat 
with decoration on four sides that evokes 
the bentwood chairs of the Archaic Period; 
the low back against which she leans is 
ordinarily reserved for sovereigns. Her feet 
together, she rests her right forearm on her 
thigh and holds her left arm, bent at a right 
angle, against her chest. Her sheath dress 
with a wide V-neck reveals a stocky body 
with very broad shoulders and chest; thick 
waist, hips, and ankles; and short feet. As 
in the statue of Nesa, the subject’s natural 
curves are flattened and the rigidity of her 
pose is accentuated. Redjief’s femininity is 
conveyed primarily by her costume: the long 
wig and dress and the bracelets adorning 
both forearms. Her head is set deep into her 
shoulders. Her face, broad and flat with a 
high forehead, is framed by an opulent tri¬ 
partite wig characteristic of the Third 
Dynasty: 3 parted on the crown, the masses 
of hair fall outward and down in parallel 
striated locks that end in tiers, giving the wig 
a three-layered look. The upper part of the 
large eyelids is rimmed. The fine, raised eye¬ 
brows narrow to points at the temples. The 
mouth is large and wide. The precise treat¬ 
ment of the resolute face, highlighted by the 
polish on the dark stone, gives the piece a 
severity that makes it resemble more closely 
the statue of Pharaoh Djoser than that of 
Lady Nesa. 

Inscriptions, which stand out in raised 
relief on the top front of the pedestal, give 
the title and name of the figure: “true 
daughter of the king, Redjief.” This is the 
oldest surviving example of an inscribed 
statue depicting a woman from the Egyptian 
royal family. The rank of its owner explains 


the high quality of the sculpture and, no 
doubt, the form of the seat as well. c z 

1. An Archaic Period statue, popularly titled Lady 
of Naples, that depicts a figure in the same atti¬ 
tude (Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples, 
1076), actually represents a man. 

2. Eaton-Krauss 1998, pp. 209-25. 

3. See Cherpion 1998, pp. 97-142. 


Provenance: Unknown; Drovetti collection 

Bibliography: Seipel 1992, p. 86, no. 9; 
Cherpion 1998, pp. 103 n. 25, 134, fig. 14; 
Donadoni Roveri and Tiradritti 1998, p. 259, 
no. 238; Eaton-Krauss 1998, p. 210; Fay 1998, 
pp. 159-60, 170-71, no. 1, figs. 1, 2; Sourouzian 
1998, pp. 322, 346, fig. 37 
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17 . Relief of Hesi-re 



Third Dynasty, reign of Djoser 
Acacia wood 

H. 86 cm (33 7 /s in.); w. 41 cm (16% in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo CG 1430 

This panel is one of a group of six in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo. Five were found 
by Auguste Mariette and transported to 
the museum in 1866. The sixth was dis¬ 
covered by James E. Quibell in 1912. All 
are from the mastaba of Hesi-re, a high 
official of King Djoser, whose titles in¬ 
cluded Greatest of the King’s Scribes, Chief 
of the Tens of Upper Egypt, and Chief of 
Dentists. His mastaba, located north of the 
funerary complex of Djoser at Saqqara, was 
built primarily of unbaked brick. Hesi-re’s 
offering chapel takes the form of a long 
corridor and includes, on one side, very 
unusual paintings depicting funerary fur¬ 
nishings (among them vases, chests, and 
games) and, on the other, eleven niches. A 
carved wood panel was fitted into the back 
of each of these niches. Five have disap¬ 
peared; the other six depict Hesi-re seated 
or standing, wearing different hairstyles 
and costumes but always with the royal 
scribe’s insignia (a palette with two com¬ 
partments for ink, a long pen case, and a 
small bag), indicating the importance of his 
position at a time when the corps of scribes 
was still small. The lower part of the pre¬ 
sent panel is badly damaged and incom¬ 
plete. A large crack mars the upper section. 

Sculpted in low relief, Hesi-re is seen 
standing with his right arm at his side; 
in his left hand, held up at chest level, 
is a staff. The scribe’s palette is placed 
on his right shoulder. He is wearing a 
short, round wig with straight locks at 
the crown and rows of curls below. His 
nose is slightly hooked, and he has a 
mustache. The rest of the panel’s surface 
is covered with hieroglyphs. The upper 
section gives Hesi-re’s name and titles; 
below, in front of him, an offering formula 
enumerates the food and drink the de¬ 
ceased will need in the afterlife (bread, 
beer, beef, fowl, and other essentials), 
accompanied by the sign for “one thou¬ 
sand,” which is intended to multiply 
them magically. 

Because it can be precisely dated, and be¬ 
cause the proportions of the figure are ele¬ 
gant and its details and expression realistic, 


the panel is considered one of the most im¬ 
portant reliefs from the Old Kingdom. 

SL-T 

Provenance: Saqqara, mastaba of Hesi-re 
(Mariette mastaba A3), Mariette excavation, 1866 


Bibliography: Quibell 1913, p. 40, pi. 30; 
Borchardt 1937, p. no, pi. 27; Capart 1937, 
pi. 407; Pijoan 1945, fig. no; Porter and Moss 
1978, p. 439; Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 21 
(for comparison) 
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18. Relief Block with the 
Figure of Aa-akhti 

Late Third Dynasty 

Fine-grained limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. 184 cm (72/2 in.); w. 83 cm (32)4 in.); d. 18 cm 
{7% in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris B 1 

This beautiful relief decorated a door recess 
that provided access to a mortuary chapel. 
The block is sculpted on two perpendicular 
faces, and the narrower one simply bears 
the titles of the deceased. The main face 
still has traces of red and black paint. The 
owner of the tomb, Aa-akhti, is depicted 
on foot, walking out of the chapel, a long 
staff in one hand and a sekhem scepter in 
the other. He is wearing a short wig with 
curls distributed in even rows. 1 His long 
tunic is of an unusual type; it leaves the 
left shoulder bare and is decorated with a 
pleated panel in the front, adorned with 
a large knot. 

The figure may appear odd to modern 
eyes because it combines different perspec¬ 
tives: the profile face with a frontal eye; 
the frontal shoulders twisting into a profile 
view of hips and legs; the inner profile of 
the foot with an arch and a single toe. In 
short, the image does not reproduce reality 
but, by using conventions that were estab¬ 
lished very early, recapitulates the most 
characteristic aspects of the individual rep¬ 
resented. It is these conventions, linked to 
the purpose of the artwork in question— 
the image must be effective and recogniz¬ 
able so that it can magically replace the 
human model—that give Egyptian relief 
its inimitable originality. 

The columns of hieroglyphs above the 
figure complement the representation and 
identify the important dignitary. His name 
is given, and Royal Governor and Chief 
Architect to the King are among the numer¬ 
ous titles he bears. 

Although the location of Aa-akhti’s 
tomb is unknown, there are strong reasons 
to believe it was situated in the necropolis 
of North Saqqara, since two of its blocks 
were reused in the modern village of Abusir, 
which is north of the site. An effort has 
been made to rebuild the Archaic Period- 
style cruciform chapel from the fragments 
dispersed among several museums. 2 The 
lower part of a statue of the same individ¬ 
ual, also in the Archaic Period style, is in 


the Agyptisches Museum und Papyrus- 
sammlung, Berlin (14277). Aa-akhti bears 
the title Priest of the Temple of Nebka and 
thus could not have lived before the reign 
of this sovereign. His monuments are usu¬ 


ally dated to the Third Dynasty. This relief 
is one of the finest of the period. With its 
large masses clearly set off from the back¬ 
ground and the vigor with which the sil¬ 
houette stands out, it contrasts with the 
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stelae of Djoser. The particular sharpness 
of the outlines and the terseness of the 
style are manifest even in the large, closely 
spaced hieroglyphs, each made with an 
incisive stroke. cz 

x. With high and tapering crown; see Cherpion 
1989, pp. 55-56, criteria 28, 30. 

2. Louvre, Paris, Bi, B2; Agyptisches Museum, 
Universitat Leipzig, 2897; Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 1141, 1142, 
15302, 15303 (Smith 1942, pp. 518-20). 

Provenance: North Saqqara; Mimaut collec¬ 
tion; purchased 1837 

Bibliography: Weill 1908, pp. 262-73; 

Capart 1914b, pp. 27, 28, pi. 14; Boreux 1932, 
vol. 1, pp. 238, 239; Encyclopedic photogra- 
phique 1935, pp. 8, 9; Reisner 1936, pp. 206, 

282, 364; Capart 1942, pi. 422; Smith 1942, 
pp. 518-20; Smith 1946, pp. 149-51, pi. 35; 
Jelinkova 1950, pp. 335, 339-40; Vandier 1951, 
p. 11; De Wit 1956, pp. 94-95; Wolf 1957, 
p. 203, fig. 171; Smith 1958, pp. 36, 37; Kaplony 
1963, pp. 450 n. 672, 467; Smith 1971, p. 16; 
Goedecken 1976, pp. 128-30; Martin-Pardey 
1976, p. 235; Leclant et al. 1978, p. 284, fig. 288; 
Porter and Moss 1978, p. 500; Strudwick 1985, 
p. 217; Chevereau 1987, p. 36, no. 184; Harpur 
1987, p. 272, no. 336; Ziegler 1990b, pp. 96- 
100, no. 14, with earlier bibliography; Fischer 
1992, p. 143; Bietak 1996, p. 198, n. 12; Sourouz- 
ian 1998, pp. 323, 347, fig. 40 


19 a-c. Three Bracelets 

Third Dynasty, reign of Sekhemkhet 
Gold 

a. Diam. 7.5 cm (3 in.); w. 1.4 cm {Vz in.) 

b. Diam. 5.6 cm (2 l A in.); d. 1.1 cm (Ms in.) 

c. Diam. 7,3 cm (2 7 /« in.); d. 1.6 cm (Ms in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 92655-53, 

92655-56, 92655-70 

Sekhemkhet, King DjoseCs successor, 
undertook the construction at Saqqara 
of a vast funerary complex similar to that 
of his predecessor. Excavations conducted 
inside Sekhemkhet’s uncompleted step 
pyramid at that site led to the discovery 
of a very fine group of jewelry. Among 
the items found in the shaft leading to the 
funerary chamber were a small, shell¬ 
shaped gold box and a bracelet made up of 
388 gold beads arranged in ten rows and 
held together by five bead spacers, as well 
as many other beads of gold, faience (some¬ 
times covered with gold), and carnelian 
scattered on the ground. Twenty-one 
bracelets—closed gold-leaf hoops, their 


edges curled slightly inward and most 
formed into a beautiful, regular shape— 
complete the group. The large number of 
bracelets found can be explained by the 
fact that Egyptians of the time liked to 
wear several bracelets piled up on the fore¬ 
arms (see cat. no. 13). 

Perhaps originally housed in a chest that 
had disintegrated by the time of discovery, 
this jewelry is the only extant group from 
the Third Dynasty and must have belonged 
to a woman from the royal family. It is 
tempting to compare these pieces to the set 
from the early Fourth Dynasty belonging to 
Queen Hetep-heres I, which also includes 
several bracelets (cat. nos. 31, 32) and 
similarly attests to the virtuosity of artisans 
at the beginning of the Old Kingdom. 

PR 

Provenance: Saqqara, pyramid of Sekhemkhet, 
Egyptian Antiquities Service excavation 

Bibliography: Ghoneim 1957, pp. 13-14, 
pis. 31-34 
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20a-c. Three Bracelets 

Third Dynasty 
Ivory 

Diam. 4.7-5.i cm (i 7 A-z in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London 
EA 68316, 68317, 68318 

Their small size suggests that these brace¬ 
lets, reconstructed from fragments found 
in the ruins of a Third Dynasty mastaba, 
probably belonged to a child. Simple, regu¬ 
lar hoops, flat on the inside and slightly 
rounded on the outside, they resemble the 
thin ivory or stone bracelets worn in earlier 


periods. In the Old Kingdom such bracelets 
were worn, alone or in combination, on one 
or both arms. Altogether comparable exam¬ 
ples dating from the Fourth Dynasty have 
been found at Mostagedda, in the tomb of a 
child buried with three ivory bracelets on 
the right arm and four on the left. 1 

Ivory hoops were common in the Old 
Kingdom, 2 but bracelets were also made of 
bone, 3 tortoiseshell, 4 horn, 5 calcite, 6 and 
metal (for examples of the last, see cat. 
nos. 19, x66). pr 

1. Mostagedda, tomb 1821; see Brunton 1937, 
p. 96, pi. 63. 


2. For other examples, see Brunton 1948, tombs 
800 and 817, p. 32 (Sixth Dynasty); and Reis- 
ner 1932, tombs N 579, N 760, pis. 39d,e. 

3. Brunton 1948, pi. 35.25, tomb 865 (Sixth 
Dynasty). 

4. Petrie 1901a, p. 38, cemetery N, tomb N 19 
(Sixth Dynasty). 

5. Brunton 1937, tombs 243, 3540, pp. 97, 98 
(Fifth Dynasty), tombs 677, 10002, p. 99 (Sixth 
Dynasty). 

6. Valloggia 1986, vol. 2, pi. 72, inv. no. 1128 
(Sixth Dynasty). 

Provenance: Saqqara, Egypt Exploration Soci¬ 
ety excavation 

Bibliography: Spencer 1980, p. 77, no. 566, 

pi. 62; Andrews 1981, p. 38 
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21. Colossal Head 

Late Third or early Fourth Dynasty 
Red granite 

H. 54.3 cm (21 Y% in.); w. 29 cm (11/2 in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 46.167 

This larger-than-lifesize head is generally 
dated to the beginning of the Old Kingdom, 
between the end of the Third Dynasty and 
the reign of Khufu near the beginning of the 
Fourth. Unfortunately, because there is no 
inscription and the provenance is unknown, 
the subject’s identity can be discussed solely 
on the basis of style. The head is unusually 
large. Few colossal statues were made in the 
Old Kingdom, but the earliest of them date 
from the Third Dynasty, in Djoser’s time, 
when monumental architecture in stone 
began to flourish. King Khafre also was a 
great builder (cat. no. 65) and left monu¬ 
mental sculptures depicting members of 
his family. 

This statue is carved in a hard red gran¬ 
ite whose surface has never been polished. 
Traces of a white coating on the crown sug¬ 
gest it was painted. The very broad face 
evokes the countenance of a tiny ivory stat¬ 
uette inscribed with the name of Khufu in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (JE 36143). 
The stern expression and deep lines around 
the mouth are reminiscent of such austere 
images of Djoser and his contemporaries as 
the large Cairo statue (fig. 29), reliefs in the 
Step Pyramid complex at Saqqara, and 
panels with Hesi-re (cat. no. 17) and Kha- 
bau-sokar (see “The Human Image in Old 
Kingdom Nonroyal Reliefs” by Nadine 
Cherpion in this catalogue, pp. 104-7). 

The small, wide-set eyes, treated naturalis- 
tically, also bring to mind the images of 
Djoser and his court, as do the broad nos¬ 
trils with sharply pronounced contours. 

The pharaoh is wearing the white crown, 
symbolizing his sovereignty over Upper 
Egypt. The tabs on either side of the dis¬ 
proportionately large ears belong icono- 
graphicalJy to the Second Dynasty and are 
identical in type to those depicted on the 
ivory statuette of Khufu mentioned above. 
The mantle, which rises high on the neck 
and conceals the bottom of the crown, is 
probably the kind worn during the Heb 
Sed, when the pharaoh ritually renewed 
his strength. 1 


With its muscular neck and impassive 
face, the head is one in a series of early 
large royal statues that evoke the absolute 
power of the king of Egypt in a fairly brutal 
manner. It anticipates the more subtle and 
accomplished artworks produced in large 
numbers during the reigns of Djedefre, 
Khafre, and Menkaure. Although there 
is still room for uncertainty, this colossal 
head can be called, with a high degree of 


probability, a likeness of the builder of the 
Great Pyramid. cz 

1. Sourouzian T995, pi. 42, n. 39. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Cooney 1948, pp. 1-12; 
Fazzini 1975, no. 15a; Neferut net Kemit 1983, 
no. 9; Fazzini et al. 1989, no. 9; Stadelmann 
1998a, p. 365, n. 63 
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22a,b. Two Relief Fragments 
from Dahshur 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Snefru 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 

a. H. 93 cm (3 6 5 A in.); w. 24 cm (9/2 in.) 

b. H. 55 cm (21% in.); w. 50 cm (19^ in.) 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (a) je 98949, 

(b) je 98950 

Ahmed Fakhry discovered many important 
inscribed blocks during his 1952 excava¬ 
tions at the statue-cult temple of the Bent 
Pyramid of Snefru. Among them were these 
two fragments depicting female figures, 
found near the eastern wall under the debris 
of the central hall. The women, who repre¬ 
sent royal estates from the nomes of Egypt, 
are all similarly depicted. Each wears a 
wig and a long, tight dress; each balances 
on her left hand a hetep-shaped offering 
table that holds loaves of bread and a beset 
vase; and each bears the ankh hieroglyph 
in her right hand. 

Carved in low relief and originally 
painted, the figures still reveal traces of 


pigment indicating that the skin was yellow 
and that the dresses had a geometric pat¬ 
tern of red, blue, yellow, and black squares 
familiar from tomb paintings of the Fourth 
and Fifth Dynasties. 

Fakhry determined that the original 
temple was a simple rectangular structure 
with a north-south axis. A narrow hall was 
entered through a doorway on the south 
side, and friezes decorated the long eastern 
and western walls. The western friezes 
showed royal estates from the nomes of 
Upper Egypt, the eastern ones from those 
of Lower Egypt; together they assured that 
offerings for the king were provided per¬ 
petually from all the provinces. Surmount¬ 
ing these representations of the estates was 
a large-scale depiction of the king in the 
company of various gods, clearly intended to 
demonstrate the direct relationship the sov¬ 
ereign enjoyed with the divinities. zh 

Provenance: Dahshur, statue-cult temple of 
Snefru, Fakhry excavation, 1952 

Bibliography: Fakhry 1961b 
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23. Scenes from a King's 
Thirty-Year Jubilee 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Snefru 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 73.6 cm (29 in.); w. 149.8 cm (59 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (left 
fragment) Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness 
Gift, 1922 22.1.1; (right fragment) Rogers Fund, 
1909 09.180.18 

When King Amenemhat I (about 1991- 
1962 b.c.e.), first ruler of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, decided late in life to build a pyra¬ 
mid for himself close to his new capital at 
Lisht, about thirty miles south of present- 
day Cairo, he ordered his workmen to col¬ 
lect stones from decaying Old Kingdom 
pyramid precincts and incorporate them into 
the inner structure of his own monument. 1 
Many of these blocks, which still carry re¬ 
lief decoration made for their original own¬ 
ers, were discovered by archaeologists of the 
Metropolitan Museum when they excavated 
Amenemhat’s funerary precinct and pyra¬ 
mid at Lisht between 1906 and 1922. The 
origin of the reused blocks can sometimes 
be determined from the names of the kings 
that appear in their inscriptions. However, 
these two blocks from a representation of 
the thirty-year jubilee ritual of a pharaoh 
(the Heb Sed, or Sed festival) 2 do not furnish 


the name of a king, and their attribution to 
a specific Old Kingdom building must, there¬ 
fore, be based on the style of the relief. 
Goedicke, who first studied the two blocks 
in detail, believed they were originally carved 
for Khufu’s pyramid temple at Giza, but 
this cannot be correct, as the reliefs differ 
markedly from examples dated to Khufu’s 
reign by inscriptions (for instance, cat. nos. 
38,4 1 ). 3 

In terms of both the height and style of 
relief the present blocks are comparable 
only to works from the time of Khufu’s 
father, Snefru. The figures stand out boldly 
in high relief and are entirely surrounded 
by straight edges that meet the background 
at right angles. These characteristics were 
common to works of the Third Dynasty 
(cat. nos. 17, 18) and continued to appear 
during Snefru’s reign, as demonstrated by 
the estate reliefs from this king’s statue-cult 
temple at Dahshur (cat. no. 22); 4 the reliefs 
of Khufu’s monuments are considerably 
lower and make use of edges of this kind 
only around certain parts of the figures, 
for instance, along the backs of the cattle in 
cat. no. 38. Especially close to the present 
scenes in height and roundness of sculp¬ 
tured surface are the reliefs from the tomb 
of Ra-hotep, who was a high official of 
Snefru and would have had his tomb deco¬ 
rated late in that pharaoh’s reign or at the 


very beginning of the reign of Khufu. 5 
Iconographic details corroborate a close 
relationship between the Ra-hotep reliefs 
and the Heb Sed blocks. In Ra-hotep’s 
tomb there is, for instance, a representation 
of a man with a rope over his shoulder 
whose right arm overlaps his head, and the 
arm of the standard-bearer in the jubilee 
relief is shown in a similar way. 6 Such over¬ 
laps are usually avoided in Egyptian art. 

It is not easy to determine from which 
building of Snefru’s later reign the jubilee 
blocks could have derived. The preserved 
reliefs of Snefru’s statue-cult temple are 
somewhat flatter and cruder than the relief 
on the Lisht blocks. However, very fragmen¬ 
tary remains of reliefs showing a Heb Sed 
that once adorned the temple at Snefru’s 
latest funerary monument, the northern 
stone pyramid at Dahshur, recently exca¬ 
vated by Stadelmann, display a roundness 
similar to that of the present reliefs. 7 The 
Lisht blocks can, therefore, be tentatively 
assigned to Snefru’s pyramid precinct at 
the northern stone pyramid at Dahshur, 
although his name does not appear on a re¬ 
used block from Lisht. We have no knowl¬ 
edge of any building erected by Khufu 
during the very first years of his reign. 

The figures on the Lisht blocks are play¬ 
ing parts in the thirty-year jubilee, that im¬ 
portant occasion for the rejuvenation of 
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Egyptian kings through ritual. On the left 
block the goddess Meret stands in the middle 
of the remaining three registers, left of cen¬ 
ter on a rectangle bearing the hieroglyphic 
sign for “gold.” 8 She is described in the in¬ 
scription behind her as “Meret of the Upper 
Egyptian lands.” Meret’s role in the Heb Sed 
rituals was to invigorate the king; acting as 
a kind of divine cheerleader, she raises her 
arm in a gesture that recalls the clapping of 
hands that was a customary part of Egyp¬ 
tian musical performances. The inscription 
in front of the goddess provides the words 
of her chant: “Recitations spoken: Come 
and bring, come and bring.” The figure of 
the king to whom she addresses her words is 
broken off the left edge of the block. The 
evidence provided by other representations 
of the festival tell us that he towered over 
two registers: the one in which mortals and 
Meret are depicted and the one above it, of 
which little remains. In this scene the king 
performed a ritual race that was a major 
feature of all Heb Seds. 9 His movement is 
mirrored here in the pace of the standard- 
bearer, who precedes him. The artist has, 
moreover, positioned this man in rich priestly 
costume on a ground line higher than that 
of the other figures to ensure that the top of 
his standard, with its sacred emblem, is held 
above the head of the running king. The 
standard-bearer’s ritual title “Servant of 


the Bas (ancestral spirits) of Nekhen (an 
ancient city in Upper Egypt)” was written 
behind him; however, only part of one 
hieroglyph remains. 

The proceedings are attended by various 
court officials. In front of the standard- 
bearer kneels a man whose title the inscrip¬ 
tion gives as “courtier.” The importance of 
the courtier’s presence is underlined by the 
fact that a representation of the sky spreads 
over him as well as Meret. To the right of 
the goddess is a group of six men, the first 
three of whom are identified, from left to 
right, as “lector-priest,” “celebrant,” and 
“chamberlain,” while the last three, dressed 
in especially elaborate costumes, are labeled 
“Controllers of the Palace.” 10 

There are scant remains of a register 
above and a register below the one show¬ 
ing Meret and the courtiers. The lowest 
register was crowned by a sky emblem 
decorated with stars, and the remnants of 
an inscription here refer to “coming forth 
from . . .,” doubtless part of the depiction 
of another ritual. The uppermost register 
was more closely connected with the one 
in which Meret and the courtiers appear. 
There is only a simple horizontal band 
between these two registers. The torso and 
head of the large figure of the running king 
must have been level with the uppermost 
register. Of the elements in that register, 


only part of an inscription is preserved. 

It states that some spell or other is being 
spoken “four times.” Still visible to the 
right are the legs of a man and a portion 
of a staircase that probably ascended to a 
throne upon which the king would sit at 
the conclusion of the ritual. 

This scene in which a pharaoh is so 
pointedly encouraged and protected by a 
divine personage and various court atten¬ 
dants bears witness to both the sacred 
nature and the vulnerability of Egyptian 
kingship. When contemplating the monu¬ 
mental pyramids of the Old Kingdom, 
we should remember that kings needed 
protection at least as much as confirmation 
of their power. Do A 

1. Goedicke 1971, pp. 1-2, 4-7. The most recent 
discussion of Amenemhat’s use of Old King¬ 
dom building blocks is Janosi 1988, p. 74. 

2. For this festival and its representations in 
Egyptian art, see in general, Kaiser 1971, 
pp. 87-105; and Martin 1984, cols. 782-90, 
with earlier biography. 

3. Goedicke (1971, pp. 35, 38) accounted for 
this difference by assigning the jubilee blocks 
to the pyramid temple and the reliefs bearing 
the name of Khufu to the valley temple (see 
ibid., pp. Ti, 13, 16, 18, 19, 20). However, in 
no other Old Kingdom pyramid precinct do 
the reliefs of the valley temple, causeway, and 
pyramid temple differ from one another in 
style to the extent observed here. 

4. Fakhry 1961b, pis. 13-32. 
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Detail, cat. no. 23 


5. For the date of the Ra-hotep reliefs, see Smith 
[946, p. 149 {dating the tomb firmly to Snefru); 
Martin-Pardey 1984a, col. 83 (rejecting the 
date to the reign of Khufu maintained in 
Schmitz 1976, p. 142); and Harpur 1987, 
pp. 177 (dating the tomb to Khufu), 373 (to 
the time of Snefru and Khufu). Harpur points 
out (ibid., pp. 178-79) that the reliefs of Ra- 
hotep and Nefer-maat are closely related in 
terms of iconography and furnishes evidence 
that Ra-hotep’s are further advanced than 
Nefer-maat’s. The famous statues of Ra-hotep 
and Nofret indicate without doubt that his 
tomb dates before the majority of the works 
created in the reign of Khufu. For the group, 
see Russmann 1989, pp. 16-19. For relatively 


good illustrations of some of the Ra-hotep 
reliefs, see Smith 1946, pis. 34, 35; and 
Quirke and Spencer 1992, p. 36, fig. 23. 

6. Petrie 1892, pi. 10. See also Smith 1946, 
pp. 315-16, and Harpur 1987, p. 179. For a 
Fifth Dynasty version of the standard-bearer, 
see cat. no. 121. 

7. Stadelmann 1983, pp. 233-34, pi. 73. For the 
date of the northern pyramid in relation to 
other monuments of Snefru, see ibid., p. 235; 
and Stadelmann 1991, p. 100. 

8. Berlandini 1982, cols. 80-88. For the costume 
and base of the goddess, see Goedicke 1971, 
pp. 37-38, with the interesting suggestion that 
the sign for “gold” on the pedestal of the god¬ 
dess was originally gilded. 


9. See Bissing and Kees 1923, no. 33b, pi. 13; 

and Jequier 1938, pi. 12. 

10. For details and parallels in other works, see 
Goedicke 1971, pp. 38, 40. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, core of pyramid on north side, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art excavation, 1908-9 
(left fragment); pyramid of Amenemhat I, precise 
find spot not noted, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
excavation, 1920-22 (right fragment) 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 35-41, 
nos. 16, 17 
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24 a-c. Paste-Filled Reliefs 
from the Tomb of Itet 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Snefru 
Limestone with paste fill of gypsum (white and 
black-gray) and ocherous clay (red and yellow) 
mixed with small amounts of organic matter 

a. H. ioo cm (39% in.); w. 114 cm (44% in.) 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen aein 1133 a 

b. H. 61 cm (24 in.); w. 122 cm (48 in.) 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen aein 1133 b 

c. H. 52 cm (20 Vi in.); w. 115 cm (45'A in.) 
Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer Kunst, Munich 
gl. io3e-f 

Nefer-maat, vizier and, according to the 
inscription on his tomb, “eldest son” of 
King Snefru, was buried in a huge mastaba 
close to Snefru’s pyramid at Meidum. 2 
Nefer-maat’s wife, Itet, was buried in the 
same mastaba, where she had her own 
chapel for her funerary cult (fig. 103). Among 
the inscriptions in Itet’s chapel is one that 
has always intrigued Egyptologists. 3 Carved 
in front of a figure of Nefer-maat—who is 
fairly conspicuously represented in his wife’s 
tomb—it boasts that “he made his pictures 
in a [kind of] drawing that cannot be erased.” 
This statement appears to refer to the tech¬ 
nique of filling reliefs with paste that was 
used in the innermost tomb chapels of both 
Nefer-maat and Itet. In this technique figures 
and hieroglyphs were carved into limestone 
blocks as recessed areas that the artist filled 
with colored paste. Undercut edges along 
the outlines of small figures and signs, as well 
as rows of deep cells divided by diagonally 
drilled ridges inside larger ones, helped 
anchor the paste. Pastes were formed of 
ocherous clay, gypsum, and other pigments, 
which were consolidated with a binder of 
resin; when colors were made of more valu¬ 
able materials, such as malachite (for green), 
these were applied in thin layers over an 
ocherous-clay substratum. Pastes of different 
colors were packed beside one another, and 
small amounts of one paste were inlaid into 
large areas of another to achieve a variety 
of effects. In the final stage of the process, 
a fatty substance appears to have been 
employed to polish the surface of the pastes 
and enhance their colors. 4 Unfortunately, 
Nefer-maat’s claim that he had invented a 
method for producing especially long-lasting 
tomb decoration proved to be incorrect; the 
pastes did not survive well, and the tech¬ 
nique was abandoned—except for use in a 
few inscriptions (cat. nos. 44, 45)—after 



a 



b 



c 
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103. Plan of mastaba of Nefer-maat and Itet, Meidum, showing in detail three building phases 
of chapels of Itet. Drawing by Dieter Arnold after Gerald Wainwright in Petrie, Mackay, and 
Wainwright 1910, pi. 3, and Petrie, Wainwright, and Mackay 1912 and after Smith 1937, fig. 2 


the one attempt in the tomb of Nefer-maat 
and Itet. 

The paste-filled reliefs were, however, a 
failure only in the area of technique. Stylis¬ 
tically and iconographically they constitute 
an important step in the development of 
Egyptian art. Indeed they introduce images 
and motifs that became common in suc¬ 
ceeding Old Kingdom representations and 
in works of later times as well. Moreover, 
the number of scenes included is impres¬ 
sively large in comparison with the tomb 
of Metjen (cat. no. 29), for instance, which 
was decorated earlier in the reign of Snefru 
than these reliefs; in fact, the richness of 
detail in the Itet reliefs has given rise to the 
suggestion that many more pictorial works 
existed in the time before the reign of Snefru 
than are preserved. (Most of these may well 
have been paintings [see cat. no. 25b 5 ) 

The blocks from Copenhagen and 
Munich clearly reveal the quality and in¬ 
triguing content of the paste reliefs. One 
of the Copenhagen reliefs (b) formed the 
uppermost of six registers that decorated 
the north outer face of Itet’s stone-lined 
chapel (fig. 103c). The two offering bearers 
seen marching toward the chapel entrance 


constitute an image characterized by a 
remarkable combination of formalism and 
variety. An inscription in front of the first 
man states that the scene depicts the “tak¬ 
ing the wine of the washing of the mouth,” 
that is, breakfast, in this context a part of 
the offering ritual. 7 Another inscription, 
at the right end of the block, identifies as 
figs the small round fruits on two tables. 
The first man supports a pair of jars on his 
right hand while balancing a single vessel 
on his left. 8 Pairs of wine jars joined to¬ 
gether in a single basket were commonly 
depicted during the Old Kingdom and 
indeed constituted a hieroglyph. 9 In fact, 
the unrealistically thin, elongated shape 
of the jars and the impossible balancing 
act the offering bearer is performing here 
suggest that the artist was more concerned 
with representing the hieroglyphic sign 
than actual vessels. Only one arm of the 
second man is shown; on it, in the manner 
of a fertility figure (cat. no. 113), he bears 
a low table covered with figs. The contrast¬ 
ing poses of the two bearers not only create 
variety but also produce a sense that the 
men are moving away from the table on the 
floor. Pieces of red and yellow paste remain. 


The second Copenhagen relief (a) formed 
the lowest part of the wall that was sur¬ 
mounted by the block showing the men with 
wine and figs (fig. 103c). 10 Its two registers 
are of unequal heights. In the upper and 
taller one, two men draw shut a clapnet in 
which they have caught three ducks, while 
another bird, which has escaped, flies off. 
The inscription reveals that the men are not 
ordinary fowlers but “the courtiers Seref-ka 
and Wehem-ka,” who are known from 
other images in the tomb to have been sons 
of Nefer-maat and Itet. 11 The image has a 
close parallel in a paste-filled relief on the 
front of Nefer-maat’s stone-lined inner 
chapel, 12 where, however, all four birds are 
caught in the net and two grazing geese 
and a few plants are also included. 13 Itet’s 
clapnet scene, like the depiction of the wine 
bearer, shows a close relationship to writing. 
The three symmetrically grouped overlap¬ 
ping ducks, for instance, almost certainly 
stand for the plural of the word “duck,” 
which in hieroglyphics is as a rule indicated 
by the repetition of three signs or three 
strokes. The group of the two figures draw¬ 
ing the trap closed is a remarkably skillful 
composition, with its intricate yet clearly 
disposed interaction of four arms and legs. 
The kneeling posture of the men eloquently 
expresses the strength they bring to bear on 
the rope; it is, however, also a clever device 
that allowed the artist to avoid a large dis¬ 
crepancy between two tall standing figures 
and the small clapnet and enabled him to 
fit the scene into a fairly narrow register. 

The flying bird, although damaged, can still 
be appreciated as a strikingly naturalistic 
image untouched by the conventionalism 
that marks many later pictures of this type. 

The lower register on the second Copen¬ 
hagen block is narrower than the upper; 
here the potential discrepancy in height 
between the human and animal figures, as 
well as the need to fit them into the allotted 
space, is dealt with by introducing a child, 
identified as such by his nudity, as the 
keeper of the monkeys shown. In the paral¬ 
lel scene from Nefer-maat’s tomb, monkeys 
are pictured with two children who are 
identified by their names and the title of 
courtier as sons of Nefer-maat and Itet. 14 
We can, therefore, safely assume that the 
child on this Copenhagen block is also a son 
of Itet. The image has the special flair of a 
court scene at a great family’s residence. It 
is well known that Egyptians derived great 
joy from their pet monkeys, and Smith has 
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correctly pointed out how much humorous 
appreciation of the species is encapsulated 
in this group of a child with two naughty 
animals, one of which is pulling at a crane’s 
tail feathers. 15 “The bird’s hinder leg is sus¬ 
piciously raised,” writes Petrie, “as if he was 
just going to let fly with it right into the 
monkey’s face.” 16 More paste is preserved 
here than on the other two blocks under 
discussion, and the crane presents a well- 
preserved example of the joining of differ¬ 
ent colored pastes within one cutout area. 

The Munich block (c) was located south 
of the entrance to the stone-lined portion of 
Itet’s tomb (fig. 103m), where it formed 
the middle register of a five-register wall. 
Here three men are engaged in building a 
boat from papyrus reeds. The two workers 
in the boat are pulling on the ropes with 
which they are tying the reeds, while the 
third man helps them shape the vessel by 
standing outside it and pressing his back 
against the prow. X/ The inscription reads 
“binding.” The motif of men tying a papyrus 


skiff together was quite popular in tomb 
reliefs of the Old Kingdom but was never 
again presented with such intense concen¬ 
tration upon the actions and positions of 
the figures. 18 do A 

1. F. C. J. Spurrell in Petrie 1892, pp. Z4-25, 29. 

2. Simpson 1982, cols. 376-77. For building 
phases of the mastaba, see entry for cat. no. 25. 

3. Petrie 1892, pi. 24. 

4. Spurred in ibid., pp. 24-25, 29; Wildung 
1982c, col. 913. 

5. Smith 1946, pp. 154-55. 

6. Petrie 1892, pi. 24. 

7. El-Metwally 1992, p. 46. 

8. Is the single vessel a water jar for the “wash¬ 
ing of the mouth”? 

9. Balcz 1934, pp. 51-53. 

10. Petrie 1892, pi. 24. 

11. Ibid., pis. 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26; El-Metwally 
(1992, pp. 42-47) understands the presence of 
the sons to underline the fact that all food rep¬ 
resented in the tomb decorations was dedi¬ 
cated to the cult of the deceased. This would 
mean that the images present not pure scenes 
of daily life but rather depictions that are at 
least in part ritual scenes. 

12. Petrie 1892, pi. 18. 


E3. Harpur 1987, pp. 178-79; Saleh and Sourou- 
zian 1986, no. 25b. 

14. Petrie 1892, pi. 17. 

15. Smith 1946, p. 340. 

16. Petrie 1892, p. 26. 

17. Diirring 1995, pp. 15, 26-28. 

18. For parallels, see Harpur 1987, pp. 152-53, 
figs. 107-9; an d Dhrring 1995, PP* i 5“ 2 5j 
pis. 3-6. 

Provenance: Meidum, tomb of Nefer-maat 
and Itet (mastaba 16), stone-lined chamber of 
Itet (fig. 103c,m), Mariette excavation, 1871,"' 
Petrie excavation, 1891"' * 

Bibliography: Petrie 1892, pp. 24-27, 
pis. 23, 24; Mogensen 1930, pp. 87-88; 
Jorgensen 1996, pp. 36-39; H. W. Muller 1972, 
p. 38, no. 24; Harpur n.d. 

*Mariette and Maspero 1889, pp. 473-77; for the 
date of the work, see Rowe 1931, pp. 8-9. 

**At the request of Gaston Maspero, Director of the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, Petrie removed the 
reliefs and paintings in the tomb to the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, and various European museums. 
See Petrie 1892, pp. 26-27, 39> pis. 23, 24; Petrie, 
Mackay, and Wainwright 1910, pp. 4-5, pis. 3,4; 
and Wainwright in Petrie, Wainwright, and Mackay 
1912, pp. 24-26, pis. 15,16. 



Detail, cat. no. 24a 
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104. Reconstruction, north wall of outer chapel of Itet, mastaba of Nefer-maat and Itet, Meidum. From Smith 1946 (fig. 61) 


25 a-c. Fragments of 
Paintings from the Tomb 
of Itet 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Snefru 
Tempera on thin layer of fine plaster over coarser 
plaster mixed with chaff, originally applied to 
sun-dried brick wall 1 

a. Left side, h. 26 cm (10% in.); w. 18 cm (7% in.); 
right side, h. 17 cm (6 >4 in.); w. 15 cm (5% in.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt 9i.286a,b 

b. H. 26 cm (10/4 in.); w. 37.5 cm ( r 4 54 in.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt 9 E.285 

c. H. 41 cm {16/8 in.); w. 91 cm (3 5 7 /* in.) 

The Manchester Museum, University of Man¬ 
chester 3594 


Like many other large mastabas, the tomb 
of Nefer-maat and his wife, Itet, underwent 
various building phases. The original mas¬ 
sive brick structure of this tomb was en¬ 
larged twice by the addition of new layers 
of brickwork on all four sides. 2 Thus in 
stage two of the building process the stone- 
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lined chapels of Nefer-maat and Itet with 
their paste-filled reliefs (cat. no. 24) became 
the rear portions of cruciform chambers 
whose new front sections were formed by 
a brick corridor. 3 The walls of this corri¬ 
dor were covered with plaster and painted 
(fig. 103p). Although the ravages of time 
left most of these paintings severely dam¬ 
aged, William Stevenson Smith was able to 
reconstruct one large area from the north 
wall of Itet’s chapel with some certainty. 
The fragments from the Museum of Fine 


Arts, Boston, and the Manchester Museum 
were once part of this wall. 

The painting had two main registers 
and a subregister (fig. 104). The scenes— 
painted on a light blue-gray background— 
unfolded in front of a large figure, doubtless 
a representation of the tomb owner’s hus¬ 
band, Nefer-maat (see entry for cat. no. 24), 
wearing a shoulder ornament that was part 
of the priestly leopard garment, 4 which is 
preserved on one of the Boston fragments 
(a, 91.286a). Itet was probably also de¬ 


picted. 3 In the uppermost register a man 
offers two pintail ducks 6 to the large figure. 
Two joined Boston fragments (a, 9i.286a,b) 
show the hand of this man and part of one 
of the ducks. The wings of the duck are 
black on top and gray with feathers delin¬ 
eated in black below. The gray must have 
been obtained by mixing white with black. 
The neck and head are also gray, and the 
body has a vermiculated effect, typical of 
the species, that was achieved with black 
brushstrokes over a gray area. 7 To the right 
of the man with the pintails is a group of 
three running men who pull the rope of a 
clapnet bird trap that has been set out in a 
pond in which lotus flowers grow. 8 The third 
Boston fragment (b) shows part of the torso 
and the left arm of the man in the middle of 
this group. According to an inscription that 
Smith places above the Boston fragment 
(fig. 104), this might have been Nefer-maat 
and Itet’s son Ankh-er-fened. Part of the 
right arm of the next figure (possibly their 
son Wehem-ka) and a bit of the rope are 
also visible. The rather thick brush lines 
that outline the limbs and torso are hardly 
distinguishable from the rest of the painted 
area, but they help to define such details as 
the angular elbow and the soft flesh on the 
inside of the arm of the figure on the right. 5 * 
Below the men catching ducks and per¬ 
haps other birds with a clapnet is the sub¬ 
register, which contains the famous geese 
panel now in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo. 10 
From the bottom register, where the sowing 
of grain was represented, 11 the Manchester 
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fragment (c) has preserved the upper part of 
the sower and the heads of two cattle that 
pull a plow. “Plowing” says the inscription 
above the cattle. “Sowing” must have been 
written in front of the sower. In his left hand 
this man holds the typical whip of Old King¬ 
dom farmers and herdsmen, which is made 
from braided strips of leather with a single 
strip at the end. Here the sower raises the 
whip as a token of his superiority—there 
was no room on the wall to show other cattle 
under his command in front of him. 12 With 
his raised right hand, held even higher than 
the left, he throws the seeds onto the earth. 
The seed bag 13 has two elaborate loops at the 
top that hold a string with which the con¬ 
tainer is fastened around the sower’s neck 
and shoulder. With rather striking natu¬ 
ralism the artist allowed the string to disap¬ 
pear behind the sower’s upper right arm/ 4 
According to Smith’s reconstruction, a 
second plow followed the one whose draft 
cattle are partially preserved on the Man¬ 
chester fragment. The two plows are posi¬ 
tioned behind the sower; they do not break 
the ground but work the earth to cover the 
seeds the sower throws/ 5 

Like all the men still visible in the paint¬ 
ing, the sower wears a flimsy plant fillet 
around his head and a black-outlined band 
around his neck from which two lotus flow¬ 
ers hang. As Smith has observed, the orna¬ 
ments worn by all the men appear to be 
made of the same plants shown in the geese 
scene and in and around the pond in which 
the bird trap is set out. He notes that these 
ornaments and plants contribute “an 


attractive unity” to the picture/ 6 The ubiq¬ 
uitous plants with their fresh green also 
serve to create a festive atmosphere in 
which the outdoor activities of the men 
take place. The cattle are differentiated by 
color: the nearer animal is a dark red- 
brown, the one behind it a yellowish light 
brown/ 7 Their eyes are round and have 
large brown pupils and black lashes. 

These few fragments from a once- 
magnificent large image provide an inkling 
of the level of quality the art of painting 
had reached in the early Fourth Dynasty/ 8 
It was a level seldom equaled in later 
Egyptian art/ 9 Do A 


1. For painting techniques, see Williams 1932, 
pp. 20-37; N. M. Davies 1936, pp. xxiii, 
xxxi-xlvi, 4-5; and more recently, with 
analyses, Jaksch 1985. 

2. See Petrie 1892, pp. 14-15; Petrie, Mackay, 
and Wainwright 1910, p. 4; Reisner 1936, 
pp. 22T-22, 280, 284; and Smith 1937, 
pp. 18, 20, fig. 2. 

3. In a third stage the cruciform chapel disap¬ 
peared, and a simple niche was built into a new 
brick layer, now the outermost layer (Petrie 
1892, p. 15). No decoration is reported to 
have been found in the niche of the last stage. 

4. This ornament is now white but originally was 
yellow; compare ibid., pi. 23. For the orna¬ 
ment, see Staehelin 1966, pp. 57-60, pi. 8. 

5. Smith 1937, p. 20. 

6. Houlihan 1986, pp. 71-73. 

7. Meinertzhagen 1930, p. 468. For similar 
effects attained by a Middle Kingdom painter, 
see Terrace 1967, pis. 7, 26. 

8. See Smith 1937, pi. 8; and Harpur 1987, p. 178. 

9. For outlines in Old Kingdom painting, see 
Williams 1932, p. 22; N. M. Davies 1936, 

pp. xxxv-xxxvii; and Smith 1946, pp. 265-66. 


10. Saleh and Sourouzian 1986, no. 26. 

11. Harpur 1987, pp. 159-60, 204. 

12. See Smith 1937, p. 20, for dimensions. 

13. Indicated as yellow by Petrie (1892, pi. 28). 

14 . There is an interesting detail to be observed 
about this string: where it would have run, if it 
did not disappear behind the arm, a band of 
lighter red crosses the dark red limb. A lighter 
band of the same kind also runs below the 
string where it crosses the man’s breast to the 
right of the flower ornament. We can deduce 
from these traces only that an artist originally 
intended to show the string in front of the 
right arm and that this position was changed 
by the painter who did the final work. 

15. Harpur 1987, p. t6i. 

16. Smith 1937, pp. 19-20. 

17. See Smith 1946, p. 266, on the use of different 
colors for pairs of cattle. 

18. A glimpse of a predecessor of the Itet paintings 
is provided by the Third Dynasty tomb of 
Hesi-re (Quibell 1913, pp. 4-9, pis. 4-6, 
9-23). 

19. Examples of later works of like mastery are 
provided by the Middle Kingdom Bersha 
Coffin (Terrace 1967); and the New Kingdom 
tomb of Kenamun (N. de G. Davies 1930, 
esp. pis. 34, 50). 

Provenance: Meidum, tomb of Nefer-maat 

and Itet (mastaba 16), north wall of inner brick- 

lined chamber of Itet (fig. 103P), Mariette excava¬ 
tion, 1871,* Petrie excavation, 1891** 

Bibliography: Petrie 1892, pp. 27-28, pi. 28; 

Smith 1937, pp. 17-26 

"'Mariette and Maspero 1889, pp. 473-77; for the 
date of the work, see Rowe 1931, pp. 8-9. 

* * At the request of Gaston Maspero, Director of the 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, Petrie removed the 
remaining painting fragments to the Egyptian Mu¬ 
seum, Cairo, and various European museums. See 
Smith 1937, pp. 17-26, esp. p. 18, on the prove¬ 
nance of fragments in Boston and other locations. 
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16 . Standing Woman 

Early Fourth Dynasty 

Egyptian alabaster with faint remains of paint 
H. 48.7 cm {19/4 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 24619 

Although individual statues of women from 
the Old Kingdom are rare, a few, like this 
alabaster figure in the British Museum, are 
among the finest works of the period. Once 
painted, it has traces of black on the wig. 
The pedestal, feet, and bottom of the dress 
have disappeared. The subject is standing 
in the classic pose of a woman, her feet 
together, arms falling naturally at her sides, 
and hands open against her thighs. There 



is no support behind the woman, and al¬ 
though her back is modeled with care it is 
very stylized. A long tripartite wig frames 
the delicate face, and each strand is care¬ 
fully separated from the others by a groove. 
The subject’s natural hair appears on her 
forehead below the wig. In its expression 
the full face is extremely gentle. The large 
eyes are almond shaped, and a horizontal 
incision accentuates the corners. The upper 
eyelids are indicated by a fine fold, and the 
eyebrows are barely suggested. The nose is 
wide and the mouth soft, with full lips that 
seem to bear the trace of a smile. A profile 
view reveals the extreme slenderness of the 
body and the imposing mass of the wig, 
which seems to weigh down the head. With 


their unusually supple fingers and nails 
carefully defined, the hands give an impres¬ 
sion of extreme refinement. The lines of the 
dress are not visible on the upper torso, 
and the body under the imperceptible fab¬ 
ric, which conceals fine anatomical details, 
is treated with great attention. The careful 
modeling of the body and the plasticity of 
the flesh are of a quality rarely attained, 
although they are matched in the statue of 
the lady Hetep-heres, mother of Ra-wer 
(cat. no. 131), which is very probably of later 
date. The treatment of the body of this 
unknown woman, broad of shoulder and 
narrow of hip, has also been compared to 
the group of Hetep-heres II and her daugh¬ 
ter Mer-si-ankh. 1 

Certain stylistic features are helpful in 
dating this work. Rarely after the reign of 
Menkaure does a subject’s natural hair 
appear on her brow under the wig in this 
way. z The tripartite wig, worn in the Third 
Dynasty by Princess Redjief (cat. no. 16) 
and Lady Nesa (cat. no. 13), is very rarely 
depicted in statuary after the beginning of 
the Fourth Dynasty. Two other features— 
the absence of a back support and the posi¬ 
tion of the head, set deep into the shoulders 
as if weighed down by the abundant hair— 
are reminiscent of the so-called precanon- 
ical sculptures of the Third Dynasty. For 
all these reasons, the sculpture should be 
dated to the very beginning of the Fourth 
Dynasty. But what a distance has been trav¬ 
eled in the treatment of the female body, 
from the bulky silhouette of Nesa to this 
harmonious construction, which the trans¬ 
lucent stone admirably enhances! cz 

1. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 30.1456; 

Vandier 1958, p. 55; Fay 1998, p. 162, fig. 7. 

2. Cherpion 1998, p. 100. 

Provenance: Unknown; purchased 1893 

Bibliography: Budge 1922, p. 128; Hall 
1925, p. 1, pi. 1; Smith 1946, pi. 16b; Vandier 
1958, pp. 2, 55, 58, 63, in, 131, 138, pi. 15; 
Eaton-Krauss 1998, pi. 2a-d 
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Detail, cat. no. 2 6 





27 . Standing Man 


Early Fourth Dynasty 
Painted quartzite 

H. 89.5 cm (35 Vi in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1962 62.200 

The formal structure of this figure—defined 
by the base, the back pillar, and the interplay 
between the strictly vertical body and the 
oblique line of the striding left leg—reflects 
the basic rules that Old Kingdom artists 
observed in creating statues of men. In its 
proportions and style, however, the statue 
differs considerably from other works of the 
period. The oversize feet, the boldly mod¬ 
eled musculature of the legs, arms, and 
chest, the short neck, and the low forehead 
have no parallel in contemporary statues 
found at Saqqara and Giza, for example. 
Also unlike works from the Memphite region 
is the face, with its large eyes, broad, flat 
nose, deeply incised furrows between nose 
and mouth, broad mouth, and progna¬ 
thous jaw. 

The unusually bold style of the statue 
suggests a provenance in Upper Egypt, and 
this supposition is confirmed when the 
work is compared with another, excavated 
between Luxor and Aswan, at El Kab. 1 
Although the head is missing, this second 
work, today in the Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (EJ 16160), 
is so close to the Metropolitan Museum’s 
statue in all its essential aspects that it may 
safely be called a duplicate. The Philadel¬ 
phia statue was found in a tomb of the early 
Fourth Dynasty, and there is little doubt 
that the Metropolitan statue was created at 
the same time and in the same place. 

An independent style influenced by 
Nubia, Egypt’s southern neighbor, existed 
in Upper Egypt at the beginning of the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom. This statue appears to pro¬ 
vide evidence of a similarly influenced style 
in the early Fourth Dynasty. Such examples 
impressively substantiate the African roots 
of the ancient Egyptian culture. dw 

I. Quibell 1898, p. 5, no. 8, pi. 3; Smith 1946, 
pp. 45, 142; Vandier 1958, pp. 56-57; 

Wildung 1996, p. 46. 



Provenance: Probably El Kab 


Bibliography: Fischer 1963, p. 18, n. 6; 
Hayes 1963, p. 65; Schoske 1986, p. 222, n. 6; 
Russmann 1995a, p. 277; Wildung 1996, 
pp. 46-48; Wildung 1999 
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28 . Metjen Seated 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Snefru 
Red granite 
H. 47 cm (18/2 in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 1106 


This statue was discovered in the serdab 
tucked behind the north wall of Metjen’s 
mortuary chapel (see entry for cat. no. 29). 
Sculpted in red granite (the front of the 
pedestal is cracked), it depicts the high offi¬ 
cial sitting on a cubic seat, his right hand 
closed in a fist and pressed against his chest, 
his left hand flat on his knee. There is no 
back support. The head set deep into the 
shoulders, the slender limbs, the abnor¬ 
mally small proportions of the lower body, 
and the thin face give the statue an almost 
sorrowful expression, which is quite un¬ 
usual in Egyptian art. The face is framed by 
a round wig that covers the ears, closely 
hugs the skull, and falls very low in back, 
concealing the nape of the neck; the rows 
of curls are indicated by simple concentric 
grooves. The upper lids of the deep-set 
eyes are rimmed and extended by cosmetic 
lines, which, like the eyebrows, are in 


relief. A marked cleft separates the promi¬ 
nent mouth from the protruding chin. The 
chest is narrow and the pectorals do not 
jut out. There are careful indications of 
the details of the feet and hands. The plain 
kilt is described simply by the ridge of the 
belt and an incision for the lower border. 
The modeling of the back is rudimentary. 
On the sides and back of the seat large 
hieroglyphs in relief, inscribed within a 
rectangular frame, give Metjen’s name and 
a few of his titles, one of them relating to 
the cult of the king’s mother. 1 

Like the chapel reliefs, the statue can be 
dated to the reign of Snefru. It marks a very 
important stylistic division between works 
from the beginning of the Old Kingdom 
and the austere statuary of the first part of 
the Fourth Dynasty. It has certain charac¬ 
teristics of the earlier period: the modest 
dimensions, the hard stone, the dispropor¬ 
tionately large head, and the inscriptions in 
relief. 2 But the position of the hands—right 
hand on chest, left on knee—is reversed, 
perhaps inspired by the change of pose 
introduced into royal statuary by Djoser. 3 
Finally, the seat is different from those pre¬ 
ferred in Third Dynasty statuary, which 
reflect wood furniture of more ancient 
times (see cat. no. 15). 
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A comparison of this statue of Metjen to 
his likeness in relief illustrates how, at the 
same historical moment, Egyptian artists 
could offer very dissimilar interpretations 
of reality. How different is this compact, 
almost disproportionate image carved in 
granite from the elegant silhouette freely in¬ 
scribed on the chapel walls that dominates 
the procession of offering bearers! Never¬ 
theless, there are a few points in common 
between these two representations destined 
for immortality, such as the slightly raised 
chin and the wig that covers the nape of 
the neck. cz 

1. Helck 1987, pp. 268-74. 

2. Eaton-Krauss 1998, pp. 209-27. 

3. Sourouzian 1998, p. 327. 

Provenance: Saqqara, north of Step Pyramid 
of Djoser, tomb of Metjen (L.S. 6), Prussian expe¬ 
dition led by Lepsius, 1842-45; gift of Mohammed 
Ali Pasha 1845 

Bibliography: Lepsius 1849-58, vol. 2, 
p. 120 (a-e), vol. 3, p. 288 (1); Smith 1946, 
p. 18; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 494; Sourouzian 
1998, p. 35i» fig- 46a,b 



Detail, a 


29 . Relief Blocks from the 
Mortuary Chapel of Metjen 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Snefru 
Limestone 

H., each block ca. 50.5 cm (19% in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 1105.54, 1105.55, 
1105.84,1105.85, 1105.130,1105.131,1105.132 

The chapel of Metjen is generally dated to 
the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Snefru. Among Metjen’s 
many titles as governor and head of expe¬ 
ditions, some include the names of the 
pharaohs Huni and Snefru. Inscriptions 
at the chapel also mention offerings from 
“the funerary estate of the mother of the 
king [Snefru], Ni-maat-hapi.” 

Metjen’s chapel, whose many decorated 
blocks were dismantled and are now housed 
in the Agyptisches Museum in Berlin, is 
therefore one of the oldest of the period. 


It is of modest dimensions, about 265 centi¬ 
meters (9 feet) long, 75 centimeters (29.5 
inches) wide, and more than 300 centime¬ 
ters (10 feet) high; it was entered through a 
corridor 215 centimeters (7 feet) long. The 
structure is cruciform in plan, as the chapel 
and corridor are at right angles to each 
other. The blocks of limestone are entirely 
covered with sculpted columns of inscrip¬ 
tions and with scenes that would become 
standard in Old Kingdom mastabas. On the 
rear wall is a false door, a passageway be¬ 
tween the world of the living and that of the 
dead. Metjen appears there, sculpted in the 
embrasure, moving to the right. Above, he is 
depicted sitting in front of a table laden with 
offerings. There is another image of him 
seated, a middle-aged man with a flabby 
chest, receiving invocation offerings. On the 
other side, priests are performing the glorifi¬ 
cation rite and the Opening of the Mouth 
ceremony, which will allow him to recover 
the use of his senses in the next world. He is 
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105. Mortuary chapel of Metjen, Saqqara, showing location of blocks 
exhibited. Isometric drawing by Dieter Arnold 


represented four times in large scale, leav¬ 
ing the chapel. Processions of servants come 
to meet him, bringing the products of his 
many properties as well as furnishings and 
clothes; desert animals parade before him 
in a stylized hunting scene. 

In the corridor and above the false door, 
magnificently sculpted inscriptions record 
the seemingly endless litany of his titles and 
immortalize the official documents relating 
to his estates. These are contracts of sorts, 
accompanied by excerpts from royal de¬ 
crees, having to do with the deceased’s 
landholdings. Metjen’s estates maintained 
his funerary cult after his death: in particu¬ 
lar, their products supplied the dead man 
with food and paid the priests employed at 
his tomb. These texts, among the oldest 
and most detailed that survive from ancient 
Egypt, have interested scholars even more 
than the pictorial decoration. 1 Important 
for the study of law, they are also of gen¬ 
eral historical interest, as they retrace the 
career of the man and precisely describe 
some of his farms, with their ornamental 
lakes, orchards of fig trees, and vineyards 
surrounded by enclosure walls. 

The decoration in this tomb, one of the 
few found intact, is unfinished. 1 The scenes 
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are sculpted in high relief and the sharp 
outlines are drawn with precision. The 
details are executed with greater care 
than those in the contemporary mastaba 
of Ra-hotep (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
temp 19-11-24-3). A great deal of attention 
was given to the modeling of the heads, 
faces, and hair. 

The blocks shown here come from the 
south wall of the corridor and from the 
east and south walls of the chapel; they 
were located along the lower third of the 
monument’s elevation. One block (a) was 
placed at the entryway (see fig. 105), set 
into the sloping facade of the mastaba. A 
servant enters carrying a basketful of food 
on his head: this is one of three figures, one 
above another, representing the “endow¬ 
ments of Metjen.” Eleven columns of hiero¬ 
glyphs separated by vertical lines (b-d) are 
part of a large inscription that extended 
from floor to ceiling and which reads from 
right to left. Reminding the reader that this 
is property guaranteed by royal decree, it 
enumerates the twelve endowments of Met¬ 
jen located in different nomes (provinces) 
of Lower Egypt. In the fourth column the 
nome of the goddess Neith, recognizable by 



Detail, b 
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her emblem (detail, b), is mentioned imme¬ 
diately above the nome of the wild bull 
(detail, a). The sixth column cites offerings 
from the u funerary estate of the mother of 
the king, Ni-maat-hapi.” In the tenth col¬ 
umn, hieroglyphs depicting a rectangular 
lake and trees from an orchard evoke one 
of the deceased’s properties (detail, c). 

The very large signs, in the spacious arrange¬ 
ment characteristic of the period, are 
sculpted in careful detail. 

On the chapel’s east wall, a man is car¬ 
rying a Dorcas gazelle (e). The artist has 
shown a great deal of talent in capturing 
the animal’s quivering muzzle. The gazelle 
is offered to Metjen, whose impassivity 
contrasts with the animal’s suppressed 
impatience (f). Standing with a long staff 
in one hand, a scepter in the other, his tall 
silhouette dominates two registers of offer¬ 
ing bearers. His fine profile stands out with 
simplicity against the background and con¬ 
trasts with the elaborate wig, with its high 
crown and radiating locks. The eyes—lined 
with green cosmetic and rimmed around 
the upper eyelids—the short, pointed nose, 


and the well-drawn mouth constitute what 
seems to be a lifelike portrait. 

Is the hunting scene (g) depicted behind 
Metjen to be attributed to his title, Official 
of the Desert and Commander of Hunters? 
The same theme is treated in the tombs of 
Ra-hotep and Nefer-maat (see entries for 
cat. nos. 24, 25). The block shown here 
illustrates a motif repeated on five consecu¬ 
tive registers in Metjen’s tomb: processions 
of oryx, gazelles, and ibex are sculpted in 
single file side by side or are shown being 
attacked by a hunting dog, which is cruelly 
biting their hindquarters. cz 

1. Goedecken 1976. 

2. Smith 1946, pp. 151-53. 

Provenance: Saqqara, north of Step Pyramid 
of Djoser, tomb of Metjen (L.S. 6), Prussian 
expedition led by Lepsius, 1842-45; gift of 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, 1845 

Bibliography: Naville 1897-1913^01. 1, 
pp. 142-44; Goedecken 1976; Porter and Moss 
1978, pp. 493-94; Priese 1991, no. 14, pp. 24- 
25; Wildung in Donadoni Roveri and Tiradritti 
1998, p. 275, no. 266 
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Translations 

Egyptian text runs from right to left. Italics 
indicate the text on the illustrated columns 

1. (Document of record) the land adminis¬ 
trator, nome ruler, Overseer of Commis¬ 
sions in the Kynopolite nome. Overseer of 
Messengers: 

2. (Re:) the Mendesian nome, town of 
Ram’s Area: a field of 4 aruras (2.7 acres), 
the people, and everything in the funerary- 
estate decree of the scribe of stores (Met- 
jen’s father). They have been given to one 
son (Metjen), and he (Metjen) has been 
made to get the funerary-estate decrees 
from him (his Father). For he has a 
document 

3. that has been assigned to him at his 
disposal. To the Overseer of Commis¬ 
sions of the Western Saite nome: 


4. There have been founded for him (Met¬ 
jen) 12 Metjen-foundations of the Saite, 
Xoite, and Letopolite nomes, whose yield 
he shall have on festivals. 

5. There have been bought for him from 
many landholders a field of zoo aruras 
(136 acres), 

6. so that offering-hall bread might come 
forth every day in the ka chapel of the 
King's Mother Ni-maat-hapi, 

7. and an estate 200 cubits long by 200 
cubits wide (344.5 x 344.5 feet), with a 
wall equipped and set with good wood, 
a very big pool made in it, and planted 
with figs and grapes. 

8. A record of it is in the royal archive, 
and their names (of the landholders from 


whom Metjen purchased the land) are in 
the royal archive. 

9. Very many trees and vines have been 
planted, from which much wine might 
come . 

10. A vineyard of a hundredth of an arura 
(297 square feet) has been made for him 
inside the wall, planted with vines. 

11. I-meres, a Metjen -foundation (the name 
of the 200-arura field), and Sobek’s Mound, 
a Metjen-foundation (the name of the 
estate). 

Translated from the ancient Egyptian by 
James R Allen 
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30 . Model of the Giza 
Plateau 


Prepared for exhibition “The Sphinx and the 
Pyramids: One Hundred Years of American 
Archaeology at Giza,” held in 1998 at Harvard 
University Semitic Museum 
H. 15 cm (6 in.); w. 130 cm (51/4 in.); d. 130 cm 
(51/4 in.); scale 1:2,000 

Harvard University Semitic Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


The exhibition for which this model was 
prepared traced the history of excavations 
on the plateau of Giza conducted by George 
Reisner over a forty-year period at the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century, and those 
undertaken more recently by Mark Lehner. 
The scale model shows the results of these 
excavations, offering the most accurate pic¬ 
ture possible of the plateau in antiquity. 

The first true pyramid, built in Dahshur, 
south of Saqqara, belonged to Snefru, the im¬ 
mediate predecessor of King Khufu. There¬ 
after, the tombs of Old Kingdom sovereigns 
took the form of true pyramids, with one 
exception, the tomb of Menkaure’s succes¬ 
sor, Shepseskaf, who for unknown reasons 
had himself buried in an enormous stone 
mastaba, today called Mastabat Faraoun. 
Khufu chose the plateau of Giza for his 
tomb, the Great Pyramid, and its colossal 
size and perfect proportions have fired 
imaginations since antiquity. Khufu’s son 
Djedefre built his pyramid at the neighbor¬ 
ing site of Abu Rawash (see entry for cat. 
no. 54), but Khafre and Menkaure returned 
to Giza to construct their gigantic funerary 
complexes. Together with Khufu’s pyramid, 
their monuments are universally acknowl¬ 
edged to be the most extraordinary archi¬ 
tectural achievements of all time. 

The internal plan of these three pyra¬ 
mids is simple. A corridor beginning at the 
north face leads to the funerary chamber, 
where the mummy lay in a sarcophagus 
placed against the west wall. The straight 
passageways and ramps required for the 
workmen and for ventilation were built 
into the mass of the monument. This was 
composed of enormous stacks of limestone 
blocks held together by plaster mortar. 
Once the funeral ceremony was over, the 
passages were blocked with huge slabs of 
granite, designed to prevent access to the 
burial vault. The exterior was covered with 
fine, carefully smoothed limestone slabs, 
giving the monument a sparkling brilliance. 


Removed for reuse during the Roman 
Period, this revetment has now almost 
totally disappeared, as has the pyramidion, 
a block carved in the shape of a pyramid, 
which crowned the edifice. By happy 
chance, the summit of the pyramid of 
Khafre still has part of its limestone facing, 
and the base of Menkaure’s pyramid is still 
adorned with sixteen rows of red granite, 
allowing us to imagine the original splen¬ 
dor of these monuments. 

The measurements themselves convey 
only a poor idea of the impressiveness of 
the pyramids. The tallest of these, which 
bore the name Horizon of Khufu, was origi¬ 
nally 146.59 meters (481 feet, 3 inches) 
high. The length of the sides is 230 meters 
(755 feet), with a slope of 5i°56'. The tech¬ 
nical achievements of Khufu’s architects are 
extraordinary, and it is difficult to know 
which to admire most: the transportation 
on clay ramps and logs of more than two 
million blocks, some weighing more than 
two metric tons; the accuracy of the assem¬ 
blage (the joints between the facing stones 
were nearly invisible, less than one millime¬ 
ter in breadth); the extremely level rows of 
stone (there is a difference of only 2.1 cen¬ 
timeters [ 7 A inch] between opposite ends of 
a single side); the once-perfect orientation 
of the faces in relation to the cardinal points; 
or the alignment of the southeast corner of 
the three pyramids along a single diagonal, 
which reveals that the site was conceived 
as a whole. The existence of a master plan is 
also attested by the arrangement of the mas- 
tabas of princes and courtiers along streets 
beside the pyramid. They form a veritable 
city of the dead around each royal tomb, 
in a grid reflecting the organization of the 
royal court. 

Located northwest of the valley temple 
of Khafre, the Great Sphinx 1 is part of 
that king’s funerary complex and gives 
it a unique character. The fabulous animal, 
a reclining lion with a king’s head, is 


sculpted entirely from the limestone rock 
of the plateau, whose strata are quite visi¬ 
ble in the monument. It may represent the 
pharaoh as an aspect of the god Horus, 
whose name was among the royal titles 
of the Fourth Dynasty. 

The monuments of Khufu, Khafre, and 
Menkaure at Giza display in perfected form 
the royal funerary complex characteristic of 
the Old Kingdom, which had begun to take 
shape during the reigns of Huni and Snefru 
at Meidum. The layout changed little there¬ 
after. The pyramid was protected by an 
enclosing wall, where over time depots and 
stores of liturgical material accumulated. 
Structures necessary for the cult and after¬ 
life of the king and his family surrounded 
the pyramid. The north-south axis of the 
building was marked on the north by the 
long descending access route leading to 
the burial chamber and on the south by the 
presence of a small structure, often a satel¬ 
lite pyramid, the pharaoh’s Southern Tomb. 
Khufu’s Southern Tomb has recently been 
found, and there are still questions about its 
ritual role, just as there are about Djoser’s 
Southern Tomb at Saqqara. The east-west 
axis, which reflected the solar cycle, became 
the more important of the two beginning 
in the Fourth Dynasty and underwent a 
significant architectural development. An 
upper temple was attached to the east face 
of the pyramid; it was the principal site of 
the royal cult, and its most secret chamber 
contained a room for statues and a sanctu¬ 
ary. It was connected to a covered cause¬ 
way leading to the Nile; once decorated 
with reliefs, the causeway ended at a second 
temple, called the lower temple or valley 
temple. This building was the starting point 
for the funerary procession leading up to 
the pyramid, and the sovereign was wor¬ 
shiped there before his death. Closer than 
other structures of the complex to the world 
of the living, this valley temple was equipped 
with a wharf overlooking a canal, an actual 
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funerary port where boats could dock and 
unload cargo and passengers bound for the 
necropolis. Not far away was “the city of 
the pyramid.” Here lived the priests and 
the many employees involved in the day-to- 
day maintenance of the king’s cult. Very 
often it was still active centuries after his 
death. At Dahshur, south of Saqqara, stelae 
have been exhumed bearing decrees that 
exempt its inhabitants from corvees and 
taxes for all eternity. 

At Giza, some of the funerary monuments 
have been excavated. They are among the 
most magnificent in existence, particularly 
the valley temple of Khafre, with its harmo¬ 
niously austere spaces adorned with monu¬ 


mental pillars in red granite. The buried 
causeway, valley temple, and port of Khufu’s 
pyramid are threatened by the encroaching 
western suburbs of Cairo. However, exca¬ 
vations continue, and recent ones have 
brought to light the workshops and ceme¬ 
tery of both the foremen and the workers 
who built the great pyramids. 

Boats made of brick, stone, or wood were 
buried near the royal tomb to accompany the 
deceased king on his last journey. Five have 
been found at the foot of Khufu’s pyramid; 
the most spectacular of these, made of cedar 
from Lebanon, were deposited disassembled 
in enormous pits dug to the south of the 
pyramid. One of these barks has been re¬ 


built, and it measures more than 43 meters 
(141 feet) in length. More modest pyramids 
nearby house the tombs of the king’s wives 
and mother. The precinct of Khufu has three 
well-preserved tombs of this sort, and the 
funerary furnishings of Hetep-heres I, his 
mother, were discovered in a shaft not far 
from the northernmost of the small pyramids 
(cat. nos. 31-33). cz 

1. H. 20 m (66 ft.); 1 . 72.55 m (238 ft.). Porter and 
Moss 1974, pp. 3, 5-38; Zivie-Coche 1997. 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 7- 
47; Edwards 1979; Hawass 1987; Stadelmann 
1990; Lehner 1997, pp. 106-37; Adam and 
Ziegler 1999, pp. 127-30 
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31. Two Bracelets of Queen 
Hetep-heres I 

Fourth Dynasty 

Silver, turquoise, lapis lazuli, and carnelian 

a. Diam. 9 cm {^ 5 A in.); w. 2.4 cm (1 in.) 

b. Diam. 8.8 cm (3/2 in.); w. 2.4 cm (1 in.) 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (a) j£ 53271, 

(b) je 53773 

Provenance: Giza, tomb of Queen Hetep- 
heres I (G 7000X), Reisner excavation, 1925 



ro6. Bracelets as found in debris, tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I (G 7000X), Giza 
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32 . Inlays from a Silver 
Bracelet of Queen 
Hetep-heres I 

Fourth Dynasty 

Turquoise, lapis lazuli, and carnelian 
L. 12.7 cm (5 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 47.1701 

The bracelets of Queen Hetep-heres I, 
mother of King Khufu, were found among 
the remains of a large wood box (fig. 106), 
now restored, that was covered inside and 
out with gold leaf. The lid of the box bears 
a hieroglyphic inscription in raised relief 
identifying it as a “box containing rings” 
and naming the owner as “Mother of the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Hetep- 
heres.” The twenty silver hoops inlaid with 
semiprecious stones were still arranged in 
two rows, as they had been originally. The 
bracelets would have been extremely valu¬ 
able: silver, which was relatively rare in 
Egypt, was thought more precious than gold. 
Most of them are today in the collection of 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, but two com¬ 
plete bracelets and the inlays of a third, in 
the present exhibition, were given to the 


Museum of Fine Arts in Boston by the 
Egyptian government. 

Composed of silver combined with gold 
(nearly 9 percent) and copper (r percent), all 
the hoops are wide and relatively thin. Their 
diameters range from 6.8 to 7.7 centimeters, 
and their edges curve slightly inward. Their 
decoration is unusual both technically and 
thematically. The placement of the inlays 
within cavities made in the metal itself, in a 
technique similar to champleve, does not 
appear often in Egyptian jewelry, which in 
later periods did employ cloisonne. Equally 
distinctive are the four highly refined styl¬ 
ized butterflies on each bracelet—a rare de¬ 
sign achieved through the use of turquoise, 
lapis lazuli, and carnelian of superior 
quality 1 —which are separated by small 
carnelian disks. 

Owning twenty bracelets of the same 
design may seem surprising, but it must be 
remembered that several of them, piled up 
on one or both arms, were commonly worn 
at the same time. A representation of Queen 
Hetep-heres, engraved on a chair covered in 
gold leaf, depicts her with fourteen bracelets 
on her right arm. 2 The practice has been 
documented as early as the Third Dynasty 
(Lady Nesa is depicted wearing numerous 


bracelets on her arms; see cat. no. 13), was 
in great favor in the Fourth, and remained in 
use, although less popular, at least through 
the Fifth. 3 Furthermore, the representations 
of men with their arms laden with multiple 
bracelets attest that the practice was not 
confined to women. 4 

Other bracelets with inlaid decoration ap¬ 
pear in a few Old Kingdom representations, 5 
but only those of Queen Hetep-heres 1 have 
been recovered. pr 

1. Keimer 1934, p. 194, pi. 15. 

2. Reisner and Smith 1955, pi* 3°- 

3. See the examples given in Cherpion 1989, 
pp. 70, 194. 

4. For example, in the Fourth Dynasty mastaba 
of Nefer, the deceased is pictured seated at 
his table of offerings with seven bracelets on 
his right arm. See Junker 1944, fig. 75a,b; 
and Cherpion 1989, pi. 9. 

5. For example, a bracelet worn by Snefru, 
husband of Queen Hetep-heres, is decorated 
with an emblem of the god Min and with 
rosettes, probably inlaid. See Fakhry 1961b, 
figs. 134, 135. 

Provenance: Giza, tomb of Queen Hetep- 
heres I (G 7000X), Reisner excavation, 1925 

Bibliography: Reisner and Smith 1955, 
pp. 43ff., pis. 36-38 
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33 . Reproduction of the 
Carrying Chair of Queen 
Hetep-heres I 

Modern reproduction of Fourth Dynasty original 
Cypress, ebony, gilded copper, and gold-plated 
copper electrotypes 

L., poles, 207.5 cm (81% in.}; h., seat back, 52 cm 
(20 Vi in.); max. w., seat, 53.5 cm (21 % in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Gift of Mrs. Charles 
Gaston Smith &c Group of Friends 38.874 

An elegant carrying chair was found at Giza 
among the decayed remains of other furni¬ 
ture, including a bed, portable canopy, two 
armchairs, and several boxes, within the 
hidden tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I, wife 
of Snefru and mother of Khufu (fig. 107). Its 
cypress and ebony woods were poorly pre¬ 
served, but they were restored by members 
of the Harvard University-Museum of Fine 
Arts Expedition; the same team also cre¬ 
ated the replica shown in this exhibition. 1 

Examples of Old Kingdom furniture are 
rare, and Hetep-heres’ original chair is 
truly outstanding for its clean lines, simple 
form, excellent craftsmanship, and lavish 
use of gold. The elements of the frame were 
connected by mortise-and-tenon joints, and 
the interior of the frame was rabbeted to 
allow the seat boards to be set in place. 
The occupant of the chair rode on the seat 
boards with knees drawn up, a pose that 
may be represented in later block statues. 


The carrying poles were further secured 
by leather thongs lashed to copper cleats 
both in front of and behind the seat. Gold 
sheathing impressed with a matte design 
covered the edges of the chair, while gold 
palmiform capitals—a shape rarely used in 
furniture—were employed to finish the 
ends of the carrying poles. 

Four identical inscriptions, presented 


in finely detailed gold hieroglyphs inlaid in 
ebony panels and probably secured by gesso, 
give the name and titles of the chair’s owner. 
Three are vertical and located on the back¬ 
rest, while the fourth runs horizontally 
across the chair front. The inscriptions read: 
“Mother of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Follower of Horus, Director of the 
Ruler, the Gracious One, Whose every 
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utterance is done for her, Daughter of the 
God’s body, Hetep-heres.” 

The depiction of sedan chairs in reliefs 
from the Old Kingdom mastaba tombs of 
Mereruka and Queen Mer-si-ankh III sug¬ 
gest that this form of transportation was 
not uncommon for members of the Egyp¬ 
tian nobility. 2 ja 

1. The reconstruction of the original chair is now 
in the collection of the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 52373. 

2. Duell 1938, pt. 1, pis. 14, 53; Dunham and 
Simpson 1974, fig. 5. For carrying chairs, see 
also Vandier 1964, pp. 328-51. 

Provenance: Original, Giza, tomb G 7000X, 
Reisner excavation, 192.5 

Bibliography: Reisner and Smith 1955, 
pp. 33-34, pis. 27-29, figs. 20, 34; Porter and 
Moss 1974, pp. 180-81; Lehner 1985; Saleh and 
Sourouzian 1987^. 29 




107. Isometric drawing showing 
objects in their original positions, 
tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I 
(G 7000X), Giza. From Reisner and 
Smith 1955 (fig. 20) 


34. Small Head, Perhaps of 
King Khufu 

Late Third or early Fourth Dynasty 
Limestone 

FI. 5.7 cm (2 'A in.); w. 3.4 cm (iMs in.) 

Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer Kunst, Munich 
AS 7086 


Like the colossal granite head of a king who 
may have been Khufu himself (cat. no. 21), 
this small head sculpted in soft limestone is 
generally dated to the beginning of the Old 
Kingdom, between the end of the Third 
Dynasty and the reign of Khufu. It, too, 
has no inscription, and its origins remain a 
mystery. Again we must look to stylistic 
criteria for clues to its subject. 

There is a large crack across the crown, 
and the chin has disappeared; however, the 
line of the mouth remains visible. The very 
broad face evokes the visage of a minuscule 
ivory statue inscribed with the name of 
Khufu in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 36143). Its fragmentary state and muti¬ 
lation accentuate the geometric organi¬ 
zation of the features: the vertical line of 
the nose, extended by the fracture, and 


the horizontal lines of eyes and mouth. 
Remains of a back support are discernible 
behind the head. The prominent, wide-set 
eyes are treated naturalistically, as are the 
eyebrows. Particular attention was given 
to the zygomatic muscles, which are pro¬ 
nounced, and to the area under each eye, 
which is recessed. The strong nostrils have 
a firm outline, as does the prominent mouth, 
which is deeply inset at each corner. The 
pharaoh wears the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, the eartabs of which are identical to 
those on the ivory statuette of Khufu and 
the colossal head. 

Despite the differences in scale and mate¬ 
rial, the similarities between this piece and 
the colossal head are striking. Here, as in the 
case of the large example, the securely dated 
minuscule statuette of Khufu offers suggestive 
points of comparison. It is gratifying that the 
series of statues that can be linked to the 
most famous of all Egyptian kings is becom¬ 
ing ever richer and more diversified. c z 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Schoske and Grimm 1995, 
p. 44, fig. 42; Grimm, Schoske, and Wildung 
1997, p. 56, no. 39; Donadoni Roveri and 
Tiradritti 1998, p. 266, no. 249 
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35 . Block from the Pyramid 
of King Khufu 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 25 cm (9% in.); w. 72.5 cm (28 Vi in.); 
d. 35 cm (13^/4 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 491 

The Great Pyramid (fig. 108), built on a 
superhuman scale, is the tomb of King 
Khufu. It is the oldest and most imposing 
pyramid on the plateau of Giza. Between 
449 and 430 b.c.e., the Greek traveler and 
historian Herodotus described the monu¬ 
ment, with its causeway in “polished stone, 
with figures carved on it.” His informants, 
Egyptian priests, depicted Khufu as a tyrant 
who reduced the country “to a completely 
awful condition.... [Egyptians] worked in 
gangs of 100,000 men for three months at 
a time. They said it took ten years of hard 
labour for the people to construct the 
causeway along which they hauled the blocks 
of stone. . . .” T The legend persisted in the 
popular imagination and was reinforced 
three centuries later by a different version 
from another ancient historian, Flavius 
Josephus, who cited the construction of the 
pyramids as among the labors the Hebrews 
performed during their captivity in Egypt. 
All this has no historical foundation, and 
we now know that the laborers were free 
peasants, drafted by the king for the great 
construction projects. 

Although it has lost its apex, the Great 
Pyramid, which originally measured 146.59 
meters (481 feet, 3 inches) in height, is still 
colossal. The number of stone blocks used 
in its construction has been estimated at 
2.3 million; some weigh 2.5 metric tons. 
During his expedition to Egypt, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who was an accomplished math¬ 
ematician, calculated that the blocks of 
Khufu's pyramid could be used to build a 
wall 3 meters (10 feet) high and 30 centi¬ 
meters (a foot) thick around France. Al¬ 
though that may be an exaggeration—we 
do not know the size of the blocks inside 
the monument, for example—these often- 
cited figures are staggering. 2 The casing, 
made of blocks of fine limestone from Tura 


and long since plundered, must also be 
mentioned: certain blocks still in place 
weigh as much as 15 metric tons. The enor¬ 
mous granite slabs, which form the ceiling 
of the King’s Chamber and cap the five 
weight-relieving chambers above it, are 
estimated to weigh between 50 and 80 
metric tons each. Based on a reign of about 
thirty years for Khufu and the scope of the 
construction undertaken at Giza, Rainer 
Stadelmann’s calculations show that labor¬ 
ers would have had to set in place 230 cubic 
meters (300 cubic yards) of stone per day. 
That means an average of one block set in 
place every two or three minutes during a 
ten-hour workday. 

And what is there to say about the 
extreme precision of the execution? The 
largest difference in the length of the sides, 
which measure 230 meters (755 feet), is 
only 4.4 centimeters (1% inches); the height 
varies by only 2.1 centimeters (% inch); and 
the orientation of the faces in relation to 
the cardinal points differs by only o°3'6". 

The block illustrated here was brought 
to England by Richard William Howard 


Vyse. It serves as mute testament to the 
extraordinary feat of engineering achieved 
by King Khufu’s construction team. Vyse 
was the moving force behind the largest 
program of scientific explorations at Giza. 
His first excavations were conducted in 
1837 with Giovanni Battista Caviglia and 
the second with the engineer John Shea 
Perring. Vyse discovered the casing block 
shown, along with two others, which are 
carved of fine limestone, among the accu¬ 
mulated debris at the foot of the north face 
of the Great Pyramid. They demonstrate 
that the angle of the sides was a bit more 
than 51 0 . cz 

1. Herodotus, History 2.124 (1998, pp. 144-45). 

2. Many scholarly books have been devoted to 
the pyramids and their construction, most 
recently Lauer 1988; Stadelmann 1990; and 
Lehner 1997. 

Provenance: Giza, rubble from pyramid of 
Khufu; gift of Colonel Richard William Howard 
Vyse 1838 

Bibliography: Budge 1909, p. 5, nos. 10-12 
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38 . King Khufu's Cattle 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 46 cm (18 Vs in.); w. 137.5 cm (54 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 
1922 22.1.3 


36 . Pounder 

Probably Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Stone 

Diam. 6.9 cm (2 3 A in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 67818 

The Great Pyramid at Giza is traversed by 
mysterious passages known as air shafts. 
During his exploration of the lower part 
of the air shaft leading from the so-called 
Queen’s Chamber, Waynmann Dixon discov¬ 
ered three tools: this small stone pounder, a 
small wood board, and a copper object in 
the shape of a dove’s tail (cat. no. 37). Now 
thought to be offerings dating to the age of 
Khufu, they were either genuine tools or 
models of tools and are similar to objects 
discovered in foundation deposits. They 
may have been placed in the air shaft at 
Giza to allow the deceased king to magically 
open the passage and return to heaven. 

cz 

Provenance: Giza, pyramid of Khufu, north 
air shaft of Queen’s Chamber, discovered by 
Waynmann Dixon 1872 

Bibliography: Graphic , December 7, 1872, 
pp. 530, 545, figs. 1, 2, 4; Nature , December 26, 
1872, pp. 146-47; Smyth 1880, p. 429; Stadel- 
mann 1994, pp. 287-88, pi. 55; Lehner 1997, 
p. 112 


On this relief block three cattle march 
sedately one behind the other; of a fourth 
only the tip of the horn is preserved at the 
right. The animals are of a lean, long-legged 
breed with extremely long horns, which the 
artist has depicted in a beautiful lyre shape. 
In ancient Egypt such cattle were kept in 
herds that grazed on the open grasslands in 
the Delta and at the desert margins under 
the tutelage of herdsmen who shared their 
half-wild life. Sometimes longhorn cattle 
were used as working animals on farms, 
especially for plowing (however, see the 
shorthorn breed in the plowing scene [cat. 
no. 25c]), and, like their fatter counterparts 
that lived in stables, they were also butch¬ 
ered for offerings and to provide meat for 
the tables of the wealthy. 1 Castration of 
animals to improve the quality of meat 
was probably customary, and the cattle 
on this Fourth Dynasty relief reused at Lisht 
appear to be oxen. 2 

In the tombs of officials of high status 
processions of cattle were a common theme; 
the animals were depicted driven to slaugh¬ 
ter as offerings to the dead or being counted 
and inspected by the tomb owner in life. 3 In 
the royal monuments the cattle were shown 
either assembled among the booty from mili¬ 
tary campaigns or presented as offerings. 
Judging from preserved scenes, booty ani¬ 
mals were often grouped closely together so 
that they overlapped one another. 4 Cattle 
in single file appear for the most part in the 
context of a presentation of offerings for 
the funerary cult of a deceased king. 5 Thus, 
the beasts in this relief probably belonged 
to a scene of the latter kind. 

Elaborate names are written above the 
animals on the Lisht block, a feature that is 
unique in known representations of this 
type. These names are difficult to translate, 
and scholars have advanced various ver¬ 
sions of them. Goedicke tentatively trans¬ 
lates the first name from the left as “the 
tribute from Tefrer belonging to Khufu” 
(Tefrer being the source of lapis lazuli); 6 the 
second ox he calls “the surrounding terri¬ 
tories serve (Khufu),” 7 and the third “the 


37 . Forked Instrument 

Probably Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Copper 

H. 4.5 cm (1 % in.); w. 5.2 cm (2/s in.); d. t.t cm 
(Z in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 67819 

This object was probably attached to a wood 
handle. Sometimes identified as a sculptor’s 
tool, it was more probably used to manipu¬ 
late ropes, as were similar instruments from 
the Roman Period. cz 

Provenance: Giza, pyramid of Khufu, north 
air shaft of Queen’s Chamber, discovered by 
Waynmann Dixon 1872 

Bibliography: Graphic , December 7, 1872, 
pp. 530, 545, figs, 1, 2, 4; Nature , December 26, 
1872, pp. 146-47; Smyth 1880, p. 429; Stadel- 
mann 1994, pp. 287-88, pi. 55; Lehner 1997, 
p. 112 
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surrounding lands act for Khufu.” 1 2 3 4 5 6 * 8 What¬ 
ever these rather high-sounding appellations 
may signify in terms of literal meaning, they 
are strikingly similar to the names of the 
estates whose personifications frequently 
appear in rows in pyramid temples and 
causeways (cat. nos. 22, 41). Perhaps each 
of the dignified oxen represented an eco¬ 
nomic entity, such as a particular herd that 
Khufu had designated to provide meat for 
his funerary cult in eternity. 

Stylistically the cattle relief takes its 
proper place beside the fragment of a relief 
with the head of an estate personification 
from Lisht (cat. no. 41). The outlines of the 
animal figures are well rounded, and the 
modeling of the musculature is especially 
sensitive. Judging from finds in other pyra¬ 
mid precincts, this cattle defile could have 
been located at Giza, either in Khufu’s val¬ 
ley temple or in his pyramid temple. 9 The 
oxen would have been placed on a wall in 
the north half of one of these buildings so 
that their heads faced the pyramid. 

The relief was originally in two parts, 
which were subsequently joined at the 
middle of the center cow. do a 

1. Stork 1984a, cols. 2.57-63, with earlier bibliog¬ 
raphy; Houlihan 1996, pp. 10-21. 

2. Vandier 1969, pp. 9-10. Representations do 
not always make a clear distinction between 
bulls and oxen; see ibid., pp. 13-27. 

3. Ibid., pp. 13-58. 

4. Perhaps the most famous example of this type 
is from the pyramid temple of Sahure; see Bor- 
chardt 1913, pi, 1. But see also Labrousse and 
Moussa 1996, p. 97, doc. 57; and Jequier 1940, 
pis. 36, 37, 40. 

5. Jequier 1940, pi. 55. 

6. Goedicke 1971, p. 19, n. 44. Dobrev (1992, 

pp. 403-4) tentatively interprets this inscription 

as referring to trees of certain types ( trrwjtj ) 

that were lifted up {f[i w]), presumably for the 


building of the king’s pyramid. 1 would like to 
thank Salima Ikram for her assistance in secur¬ 
ing the relevant pages from the author and for 
obtaining his permission to use them here. 

7. In this appellation Khufu is identified not by 
his familiar name but by his so-called gold 
Horus name, which consists of two falcons on 
a gold hieroglyph; see H. Muller 1938, pp. 54- 
62; and Beckerath 1984, pp. 21-26. Dobrev 
(1992, p. 402, nn. 2, 3) follows Iversen (1987, 
pp. 54-59), who understood hiw nbw(t), 
translated by Goedicke as “surrounding terri¬ 
tories,” to indicate islands near the shore of 
the Nile Delta. 

8. Goedicke 1971, p. 19. 

9. Labrousse and Moussa 1996, p. 78, doc. 26 
(valley temple); Borchardt 1913, pi. 55 (pyra¬ 
mid temple). A fragment found near Khufu’s 
pyramid temple between the small pyramids 
G I a and G I c shows the head of a bull or an 
ox and the remains of the arm of a man who 


leads this animal by a rope; see Reisner and 
Smith 1955, p. 5, n. 6, fig. 7: 26-2-24. The 
muzzle of the animal, if drawn correctly, 
is broader than the strikingly small muzzles on 
the Lisht block. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid enclosure 
of Amenemhat I,* foundation of a large mastaba 
at southwest corner, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bib li o graphY: Hayes 1953, p. 63, fig. 39; 
Goedicke 1971, pp. 18-19 

" This was called the “French Mastaba” because it had 
been explored by the French expedition of 1895-96; 
see Gautier and Jequier 1902, pp. 100-103. The 
Metropolitan Museum expedition used the numbers 
372 and 384 for this mastaba. The name Rehu-er- 
djersen on a block found here may identify the tomb 
owner; see Mace 1922, pp. 10-13, with plan on p. 5. 
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39. Man with a Sunshade 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Painted limestone 

H. 38 cm (15 in.); w. 40 cm (15% in.) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 958.49.2. 

Goedicke has convincingly demonstrated 
that this fragment, 1 found reused in the 
pyramid of the Twelfth Dynasty pharaoh 
Amenemhat I, was originally part of the 
relief decoration of King Khufu’s pyramid 
temple at Giza. 2 Indeed, it has the roundness 
and smooth surfaces typical of the reliefs of 
Khufu’s pyramid precinct (cat. nos. 38, 41) 
and shows many similarities with the frag¬ 
ment of an estate personification that car¬ 
ries the name of this king (cat. no. 41). The 
differentiation between the smooth surfaces 
of the man’s body and the main part of the 
shade and the grooved wig, for example, is 
comparable to the play between areas of 
contrasting texture on the estate relief. 

The man grasps the pole of a lotus-leaf¬ 
shaped sunshade, 3 which rests on his shoul¬ 
der, and enough is preserved of another 
shade behind him to tell us that he is the first 
of at least two shade bearers. Of an inscrip¬ 
tion on the right only parts of the hiero¬ 
glyphs for “Upper Egypt” and “protection” 
remain, which are not sufficient to allow us 
to reconstruct the whole. Lotus-leaf-shaped 
sunshades were customarily carried by 
attendants of the pharaoh in Old Kingdom 
Egypt, especially at performances of rituals. 4 
We can assume, therefore, that the scene 
to which the Toronto fragment belonged 
involved a ritual and that a large figure of 
the king was depicted close by. The sky 


symbol with rather large stars that crowns 
the relief is a common feature in wall repre¬ 
sentations of religious character. 

The Toronto relief is one of only a few 
reused blocks from Lisht on which substan¬ 
tial amounts of color remain. The black in 
the wig and the dark red of the skin alone 
have survived, but the intensity of these col¬ 
ors helps us imagine the original impression 
that was conveyed when the traditional 
bluish gray background and the probable 
green of the shade and blue and yellow of 
the sky were still in place. do a 

1. The fragment was formerly in The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, New York, 22.1.22. 

2. This attribution is convincing even though the 
eyebrow and wig shapes that Goedicke (1971, 
pp. 56-57) cites also appear in Fifth Dynasty 
reliefs; see, for example, Cherpion 1989, 

pis. 43-45. 

3. The only difference between a sunshade and a 
fan of the type that imitates the form of a lotus 
leaf is size; see Fischer 1977a, col. 81; and 
Fischer 1984b, col. 1104. The object in the pres¬ 
ent relief is large enough to be called a shade. 

In practice, one and the same instrument may 
have provided movement of air and served as 

a shield against the sun. 

4. See Borchardt 1907, p. 84, fig. 62c; Bissing and 
Kees 1923, frontis., pis. 9 (foot washing of king), 
n (king being carried in palanquin), 16 (king 
on throne being adorned), 17 (throne), 18 
(king on throne); and Bissing and Kees 1928, 
pi. 3 (king carried by officials in priestly gar¬ 
ment and with insignia). For the early history of 
the shade, see Goedicke 1971, p. 57 n. 147. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, west side of core, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Needier 1959, pp. 32ff.; 
Goedicke 1971, pp. 56-57 


40 . Woodcutter among 
Trees 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 28 cm (11 in.); w. 90 cm (3 5% in.) 

The University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, Philadelphia 
58-10-3 

Ancient Egypt, although not rich in trees, 
nevertheless had enough wood to supply 
material for the manufacture of furniture, 
coffins, and many other commonly used 
articles. And although most ships of state 
were probably made from imported cedar, 1 
the overwhelming number of vessels that 
sailed the Nile must have been made of 
indigenous wood. 2 No wonder that time 
and again Old Kingdom depictions of ship¬ 
building include scenes of lumbermen cut¬ 
ting trees for the men who make the boats. 
Often we see herds of goats that have come 
to feed on the foliage of trees (see entry for 
cat. no. 42), which are felled and trimmed 
by lumbermen and then transported to the 
shipyard. 3 The present relief block 4 comes 
from such a representation. It preserves 
only part of the uppermost register of the 
original scene and shows the leafy tops of 
two magnificent trees whose trunks must 
have been carved on the block below. Like 
the traditional figure of the pharaoh, the 
trees towered over two or more registers; 
in these registers their felling and trimming 
and the eventual building of a ship (or ships) 
must have been depicted. A man whose 
head and raised arms were carved on the 
block above strides with legs far apart and 
left foot lifted from the ground. He was 
undoubtedly engaged in a forceful action— 
probably the swinging of an ax over the 
fallen tree trunk whose end is visible 
behind his forward leg. 

As Goedicke has noted, the detailed 
depiction of the foliage is without parallel 
in Old Kingdom art. 5 Remarkable also is 
the liveliness of the plants. The tips of the 
branches at the left side of the tree nearest 
the man are more loosely distributed than 
those on the right, as if a wind was blow¬ 
ing them toward the left, and the central 
branch of the other tree is bent in an utterly 
natural way. There can be no doubt that a 
master sculptor was at work here. Taking 
this into account and considering that the 
original composition must have been of 
large size, given the remains of the trees 
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that extended over two or even three regis¬ 
ters, we almost certainly can assign the relief 
to a royal monument. There is also enough 
evidence to indicate that the monument in 
question belonged to the pyramid complex 
of Khufu at Giza: the roundness of the 
sculpted areas and their subtle relationship 
to the background, as well as the sparsely 
indicated musculature of the fully rounded 
limbs and torso of the woodcutter, firmly 
place the work in the same group of reliefs 
from Khufu’s pyramid precinct that includes 
representations of a procession of cattle, a 
man with a sunshade, and a personification 
of an estate (cat. nos. 38, 39, 41). 6 

Assigning the woodcutter relief to the 
funerary complex of Khufu—most likely 
the pyramid temple—runs counter to the 
general belief that full representations of 
shipbuilding did not belong to the reper¬ 
toire of scenes included in royal funerary 
structures. It is true that no monument 
from a royal funerary complex has a simi¬ 
lar scene that is preserved, and it seems that 
in the tombs of officials depictions of wood¬ 
cutters began to appear only about the time 
of Sahure’s reign, in the Fifth Dynasty. 7 
Boat building, however, was already widely 
shown in the reliefs and paintings of the 
Meidum tombs from the time of Khufu’s 
father, Snefru (cat. no. 24c). And among 
the tantalizingly small relief fragments found 
near the site of Khufu’s pyramid temple and 
upper causeway were some bits that indi¬ 
cate the presence of scenes with boats. 9 

DoA 

1. In addition to cedar, Nour et al. (i960, pp. 45- 
46) note that juniper and thorn-tree wood, 
which are indigenous, are present in the 
royal boats. 

2. Lucas and Harris 1962, p. 442; Haldane 1992, 
p. 104. 


3. Vandier 1969, pp. 86-90, 661-64; Durring 
1995, pp. 92-95. The most important parallels 
to the scene discussed here are Hassan 1943, 

p. 115, fig. 60 (tomb of Seshemkare, time of 
Sahure); Moussa and Altenmuller 1971, p. 27, 
pis. 20, 21, 22b (early Niuserre); Moussa and 
Altenmuller 1977, p. 74, pis. 20, 21, fig. 8 (late 
Niuserre to reign of Menkauhor); Lepsius 
t 849-58, vol. 2, pi. 108 (Sixth Dynasty); and 
Varille 1938, pi. 16 (Sixth Dynasty). 

4. The fragment was formerly in The Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art, New York, 22.1.11. 

5. Goedicke 1971, p. 120. 


6. For examples of royal reliefs of the Fifth 
Dynasty, see cat. nos. 112, 113. 

7. See note 3 above. 

8. See, above all, Petrie 1892, pis. ji, 25. 

9. Reisner and Smith 1955, p. 5, fig. 7: 24-11-889, 
24-12-14, 24-12-545. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pavement west of 
pyramid of Amenemhat I, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 118-20 
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41 . Head of a Female 
Personification of an Estate 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 30 cm (nVs in.); w. 22 cm (8 5 /s in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 

1922 22.1.7 

Like the scenes from a ksing’s Heb Sed (cat. 
no. 23), this fragment is from the group 
of Old Kingdom blocks that was reused 
in the core of the pyramid of the Twelfth 
Dynasty king Amenemhat I at Lisht. Pre¬ 
served here is the upper part of a female 
figure, a woman who carries on her head 
the cartouche of King Khufu resting on a 
horizontal staff or board with a feathery 
protuberance in front and two streamers 
at the back. 

From earliest times in Egypt horizontal 
bars of the kind that carry the king’s car¬ 
touche here were shown mounted on poles; 
instead of hieroglyphs they usually sup¬ 
ported sacred emblems. Such standards 
served at ritual and state functions to estab¬ 
lish the presence of superhuman forces. 1 
From the Third Dynasty onward not only 
sacred powers but also administrative enti¬ 
ties such as the nomes were represented by 
images on standards, 2 and a similar device 
was used to denote royal agricultural foun¬ 
dations, usually called estates. In the latter 
representations human figures were substi¬ 
tuted for the poles of the standards, thus 
transforming each image into a personifica¬ 
tion of the estate. In place of the sacred em¬ 
blem the name of the estate’s founder, most 
often a king, crowned the configuration; 
this name was inscribed in either a cartouche 
or the rectangular hieroglyph designating 
“house” or “walled farmstead” (cat. no. 
22a). 3 The royal name was part of the estate’s 
own name, and the rest of the word was 
written behind the figure. In the present 
fragment the estate name reads from right 
to left, “Perfect Is Khufu,” 4 and the per¬ 
sonification is female because the estate in 
question is a niwt , or village, a word of 
feminine gender in ancient Egyptian. 5 

Old Kingdom estates were either villages 
of long standing or new foundations estab¬ 
lished (some of them on recently reclaimed 
land) by a royal or a private owner; all 
were dedicated to provide in perpetuity for 
the funerary cult of the founder or for a 
temple. 6 The personifications of estates that 


appeared as rows of many figures, there¬ 
fore, did not merely demonstrate wealth: 
they represented an economic reality and 
served magically to preserve this reality in 
eternity. Because of this magical function 
it was important to provide a name with 
each estate personification. 

A comparison of the present Khufu estate 
figure and predecessors from the time of 
Snefru (cat. no. 22) reveals the considerable 
development of Old Kingdom relief art from 
the reign of the first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty to that of his successor. In the 
Snefru examples the estate figures stand 
out sharply against their backgrounds, the 
relief surface is relatively flat, and all details 
are outlined with almost graphic precision. 
The Khufu figure meets the background 
with a rounded edge, except where the out¬ 
line is straight, and as a result figure and 
background appear to be more unified. An 
overall roundness in the relief lends soft¬ 


ness to the figure and the details, and there 
is a sensitive differentiation between the 
grooved area of the wig and the smooth 
skin and garment. Intricate detailing in the 
hieroglyphs and the double-rope pattern 
of the cartouche (compare cat. no. 176) are 
also notable in this fine royal relief, which 
probably once adorned Khufu’s pyramid 
temple or the upper part of his causeway at 
Giza/ Since the figure would certainly have 
faced toward the inside of the temple, we 
can assume that this estate personification 
was placed on a wall in the south half of 
the monument. doa 

1. Curto 1984b, cols. 1255-56. 

2. Helck 1977, cols. 422-26. 

3. For concepts of personifications of abstract 
terms, see Baines 1985. 

4. For the names of estates, see Jacquet-Gordon 
1962, pp. 43-79- 

5. For male estate personification figures and the 
reasons for a predominance of female figures, 
see ibid., pp. 26-28. 
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6. See ibid., pp. 3-7; and Jacquet-Gordon 1977, 
cois. 919-10. 

7. Goedicke (1971, p. 16) tentatively assigned 
the piece to the valley temple. For his reasons, 
see entry for cat. no. 13, n. 3. However, in the 
pyramid precincts in which relief decoration 
is preserved, estate personifications were usu¬ 
ally placed in the pyramid temples or at the 
very top of the causeway; see Jacquet-Gordon 
1961, pp. 140 (Userkaf pyramid temple), 144 
(Sahure pyramid temple), 152 (Niuserre pyra¬ 
mid temple), 158 (sun temple of Niuserre), 
160 (Isesi pyramid temple), 168 (Unis, upper 
part of causeway), 183 (Pepi II, upper part 

of causeway). 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, west side of core, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 157, pi. 39; 
Jacquet-Gordon 1962, p. 138; Goedicke 1971, 
pp. 16-17 


42. Billy Goat 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 28 cm (xi in.); w. 50 cm (19/4 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 

1922 22.1.20 

Goats are satisfied with all manner of plant 
food that cattle and sheep do not eat, and 
they adjust easily to dry climates. 1 No 
wonder that herds of goats were kept rou¬ 
tinely in ancient Egypt and that many repre¬ 
sentations in tombs show them roaming the 
countryside with their herdsmen. They are 
often pictured under trees trying to feed 
from the foliage. But there are also images 
of mating goats (cat. no. 120), goats giving 
birth, and goats in rows in the open country¬ 
side grazing with their young. 2 As Goedicke 
has pointed out, the animal in this relief— 
a fragment found at Lisht—has an unusual 
twisted horn that differs from most other 
goat horns shown in paintings and reliefs. 
The usual horns have an undulating shape 
and are spread farther apart. 3 The closest 
parallel to the horns of the goat of the pre¬ 
sent relief appears in a fragment that was 
discovered in the debris of King Khufu’s 


causeway at Giza, near the point at which it 
enters the pyramid temple. 4 

The Lisht goat is, moreover, closely re¬ 
lated stylistically to reliefs bearing Khufu’s 
name, such as fragments showing a proces¬ 
sion of cattle and a personification of an 
estate (cat. nos. 38, 41). In all three the re¬ 
lief is well rounded and the sculpted areas 
rise smoothly toward their highest points. 
To be sure, the carving is somewhat higher 
here than in the two other examples; the head 
especially has an almost three-dimensional 
quality, with the eye deeply carved and the 
bones around the eye emphasized. There 
are, however, notable parallels in the treat¬ 
ment of the goat and the cattle: the skin and 
musculature between the front legs sag in 
like manner, and very similar elongated 
muscles at the base of the neck in all the ani¬ 
mals are indicated with shallow depressions. 

If the goat relief, like the cattle frag¬ 
ment, originally came from Khufu’s valley 
or pyramid temple, the two scenes may 
have carried a similar meaning: the goat 
and its companion, 5 whose head is now 
missing, perhaps belonged to a row of ani¬ 
mals representing the offering of meat in 
perpetuity for the cult in the king’s temple. 
The goats must have been positioned on a 
wall in the south half of the building, 
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whereas the cattle relief would have been 
placed in the north part of the monument. 

DoA 

1. Stork 1986, cols. 1400-1401; Houlihan 1996, 
p. 2.5. 

2. Vandier 1969, pp. 86-92. 

3. Goedicke 1971, p. 134. 

4. Reisner and Smith 1955, pp. 4-5, n. 6, fig. 7: 

37 - 3 - 4 b. 

5. Goedicke (1971, p. 134) reconstructs this 
animal as a female antelope, but it could well 
be another goat—for which the tail is more 
suitable. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, west side of core, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Mace 1922, p. 13, fig. 13 
(detail); Goedicke 1971, pp. 133-34 


43 . Soldiers Running with 
a Rope 

Fourth Dynasty, possibly reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 27.3 cm (ioMi in.); w. 45 cm (18'/«in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1913 13.235.2 

Like other fragments in this exhibition (cat. 
nos. 105-107), this piece of a relief prob¬ 
ably belonged to a scene with sailing ships 
and small companies of running troops; the 
figures here, however, are larger than those 
of the related objects. All were found reused 
in the pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht. 
Preserved in part on the present fragment 
are the figures of two men supporting on 
their shoulders a carrying pole from which 
a heavy coil of rope is suspended. Much 
of the body of the lead man is still visible, 
but only the forward arm and part of the 
breast of his companion remain. The first 
man grasps the pole with his left hand, 
while his right arm curves awkwardly 
behind him; his long fingers and somewhat 
thick wrist overlap the coils of rope. His 


legs are spread apart, indicating that he and 
his companion are running, a difficult task 
considering the instability of the load bal¬ 
anced between them. The soldier wears an 
apron composed of three very short, wide 
strips, which are separated by incised lines. 
The left arm of the second man is draped 
over the pole so that the inside of his elbow 
rests against it and his arm hangs down. 

Like depictions of running troops dated 
to the reign of the Fifth Dynasty king 
Userkaf (cat. nos. 103, 104), this fragment 
is rendered in low relief. However, stylistic 
features indicate that the work probably 
predates the Fifth Dynasty. The contour lines 
that define the rope bearers slope gradually 
toward the surface of the stone and are 
sharply outlined where they join the back¬ 
ground. This type of surface treatment is 
characteristic of early Fourth Dynasty reliefs 
and suggests that the piece may have origi¬ 
nated at the pyramid complex of Khufu at 
Giza. 1 In contrast to the relatively graceful 
proportions and poses typical of figures in 
early Fifth Dynasty works, the arms of these 
men seem thick and their contorted posi¬ 
tions appear strained and uncomfortable. 
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A close parallel to the composition of 
this piece is found in a relief from the tomb 
of Prince Ka-ni-nisut at Giza, which proba¬ 
bly dates from the Fourth Dynasty. 2 in this 
scene, where soldiers are seen running in 
front of a sailing ship, the lead figure swings 
his right arm over the pole while the second 
man grasps it with both hands. Given that 
Ka-ni-nisut’s tomb is located not far to the 
west of Khufu’s pyramid, we are left with 
the intriguing possibility that the prince’s 
artists copied at least one of the figural 
arrangements found in the temple of his 
royal ancestor. ao 


1. See Smith 1946, pp. 157-58. 

2. Junker 1934, p. 156, fig. 22, pi. 9. The parallel 
was recognized by Goedicke (1971, p. 104). 

For a discussion of the date of this tomb, see 
entry for cat. no. 106. For a later example of 
this type of figural grouping, see Ziegler 1993a, 
pp. 66, 69, 142. 

Provenance: Lisht North, core of pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, Metropolitan Museum of Art exca¬ 
vation, 1912-13 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, p. 104 



44. Hemiunu Seated 

Fourth Dynasty, later reign of Khufu 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 155.5 cm ( 6 i !4 in.); w. 61.5 cm (24 !4 in.); 
d. 104.7 cm (41Z4 i n 0 

Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim 1962 


Hemiunu—as the colored-paste inscrip¬ 
tions on the base of his statue tell us and as 
this remarkable statue and his huge mas- 
taba beside Khufu’s pyramid testify—was 
one of the most important individuals of 
the Old Kingdom: 

Member of the elite, high official, vizier, 
king’s seal bearer, attendant to Nekhen, 
and spokesman of every resident of Pe, 
(2) priest of Bastet, priest of Shesmetet, 
priest of the Ram of Mendes, (3) Keeper 
of the Apis Bull, Keeper of the White 
Bull, whom his lord loves, (4) elder of the 
palace, high priest of Thoth, whom his 
lord loves, courtier, (5) Overseer of Royal 
Scribes, priest of the Panther Goddess, 
Director of Music of the South and 
North, Overseer of All Construction 
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44 


Projects of the King, king’s son of his 

own body, Hemiunu. 1 

The tide “king’s son of his own body” 
seems to have been used with some latitude. 
Hemiunu of Giza is generally considered to 
be the same Hemiunu who was the eldest 
son of Nefer-maat of Meidum (see entry 
for cat. no. 24), himself a “king’s son.” 2 
As “Overseer of All Construction Projects 
of the King,” Hemiunu would have directed 
the building of the Great Pyramid. His 
mastaba seems to have been built during 
the later years of Khufu’s reign. 3 

When the statue of Hemiunu was found 
by Hermann Junker in a serdab of mastaba 
G 4000 (figs. 109, no), it was largely intact 
except for the face, which had been badly 
damaged around the eyes and nose, appar¬ 
ently by thieves digging out the inlays (par¬ 
ticularly the casings of gold) 4 from the eyes. 
Fortunately, a reasonable restoration could 
be made from a number of fragments found 
in the sand filling the serdab chamber. 5 While 
the animation of the original eyes (probably 
rock crystal) could hardly be duplicated, 
their general shape was deemed recoverable; 
the line of the browridge seems to have been 
unambiguous, but the treatment of the eye¬ 
brow as a natural ridge rather than a plasti¬ 
cally raised strip was a decision of the 
restorers. The shape of the nose was re-created 
from traces of its original contours on the 
face and from the relief depiction of Hemi¬ 
unu (cat. no. 45) and is perhaps less satisfac¬ 
tory. Traces of color noted by Junker indicate 
that the statue had been fully painted. 

Sitting unusually far forward on a wide, 
block-shaped seat, Hemiunu wears a kilt 
that is tied with a rare type of knot. His 
hands rest on his knees, the right hand 
formed into a fist and the left with open 
and downward-facing palm. His head is 
small for his large body. The natural hair is 
indicated, rounded and full, and is separated 
from his face by a raised edge. Distinctive 
features are rendered: an oblong face, full 
cheeks, a small, rather thin-lipped, slightly 
turned-down mouth with muscle ridges 
marked at each corner, and a small, sharp 
chin over a heavy throat. 

The body is modeled with great particu¬ 
larity: certain articulations, such as the 
clavicle and elbows, are closely observed, 
and details such as the cuticles of the nails, 
the wrinkles at the joints of the fingers, 
and even the creases on the underside of 
the fingers of the flattened left hand are 
meticulously rendered. 
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109- Head and shoulders of statue of Hemiunu, seen through c io. Statue of Hemiunu in opened serdab 

hole in serdab, mastaba of Hemiunu (G 4000), Giza 


Most remarkable—indeed inescapable— 
is the flesh that suffuses his form. The mus¬ 
cles are minimally modeled, as though they 
were slack and overwhelmed by the weight 
of the flesh. From the front the great sag¬ 
ging breasts and chest, heavy belly, and 
crushed navel are impressive. In side view 
the effect of these features is magnified: the 
large breasts hang in great soft mounds; the 
folds of sagging flesh visible on the chest con¬ 
tinue around the sides of the body in long, 
curved laps ending only on the back, as they 
do on extremely obese or very aged persons. 
At the same time a slight discordance arises 
for the modern viewer; in fact, the extreme 
marks of obesity are applied as signs of im¬ 
portance to a torso whose mass is not really 
quite sufficient to justify them physically. 

Similar attention to indications of obe¬ 
sity can be seen in a few other statues. 

The scribe statue of Setka, son of Djedefre 


(cat. no. 55), has the same crushed navel, 
while the Scribe in the Louvre (fig. 33) and 
the figure of Peher-nefer in the Louvre 
(N 118) have strikingly similar puffy skin, 
slack muscles, and distinctive laps of flesh 
running under the arms and onto the back. 7 
It may well be that these statues, which 
exhibit a hyperrealistic modeling of flesh, 
belong to a school of the early to mid-Fourth 
Dynasty. 8 

The pastes inlaying the inscription, here 
show unusual tones. Junker noted that the 
original signs probably had the more usual 
colorations and that their present appear¬ 
ance is due to the loss of paste layers. 9 

MH 

1. Translation by James P. Allen. 

2. The titles and relationship of Hemiunu and 
Nefer-maat were first addressed by Junker 
1929, pp. 148-53, and have often been dis¬ 


cussed since then; see Strudwick 1985, p. 117, 
for a recent discussion. 

3. Strudwick (1985^. 117) cites the evidence. 

4. Junker (1929, pp. 153-54) noted that a small 
piece of the gold framing remained. 

5. Junker (ibid., pp. 155-56) and Schmitz (1986, 
p. 38) discuss the restoration. 

6. The knot is also seen on the statue of Nesut- 
nefer in the Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim (2143). 

7. See Ziegler 1997a, pp. 64-67, 204-8, 116-19; 
she dates both the Scribe in the Louvre and the 
figure of Peher-nefer to the Fourth Dynasty. 

8. Compare the later statue of Ankh-haf (fig. 32) 
with its stronger interest in musculature and 
structure (Smith 1946, pis. 14, 15). 

9. See the discussion of the paste-filled reliefs from 
the tomb of Itet in the entry for cat. no. 24 in 
this catalogue. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 

G 4000, Junker excavation 

Bibliography: Junker 1929, pp. 153-57, 

pis. 18-23; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 123; 

Schmitz 1986, pp. 36-38 
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45. Relief of Hemiunu's Face 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 12.i cm (4% in.); w. 39.5 cm (15/2 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.296 


His high rank as prince, vizier, and Overseer 
of All Construction Projects enabled Hemi- 
unu to obtain for his burial a large mastaba 
at Giza, in the center of the cemetery west 
of Khufu’s pyramid, the construction of 
which Hemiunu may have supervised (see 
entry for cat. no. 44). 1 Initially this mastaba 2 
was the solid rectangular stone structure 
customary during Khufu’s reign. However, 
when the original building was enlarged on 
all sides but the west, an elongated corridor 
was added to the east. This corridor housed 
two false doors, each in front of a serdab 
chamber, the northern one containing the 
magnificent statue of Hemiunu (cat. no. 44). 

Both the corridor and the doorway lead¬ 
ing into it were decorated with reliefs, of 
which a few fragments remain. 3 The present 
piece comes from a depiction of the seated 
tomb owner on the south, or left, reveal of 
the doorway. Preserved at the right edge is 
the face of Hemiunu, with traces of ridges 
representing the strands of his shoulder- 
length wig. Hieroglyphs in front of the face 
are part of the traditional offering formula: 
“An offering that t[he king] gives.” The out¬ 
line of a side of a loaf of bread at the left sug¬ 
gests that a prayer for a thousand loaves of 


bread and a thousand jars of beer, among 
other texts, once filled the space in front of 
the seated figure. 4 

The remarkable qualities of the relief 
fragment showing Hemiunu become ap¬ 
parent when it is compared with faces from 
earlier reliefs, such as those showing Met- 
jen (cat. no. 29) and Aa-akhti (cat. no. 18). 
Both the Metjen and Aa-akhti pieces are 
carved in the high relief common in the 
Third Dynasty and the early Fourth. The 
Hemiunu relief is somewhat lower but does 
share a number of important traits with 
these antecedents and works contemporary 
with them. For instance, all delineate the 
outline of the upper face in one way and 
that of the lower in another. 5 Forehead and 
nose above the tip are separated from the 
background by the same angular edge that 
was used in early Old Kingdom reliefs to 
set off not only faces but also other parts 
of figures, such as the torso, kilt, and legs. 
However, nostrils, philtrum, mouth, and 
chin curve smoothly into the background. 
In each of the earlier works the combining 
of these two techniques to delineate the face 
produces a well-defined profile and a soft, 
youthful expression around the mouth. The 


differentiation between Hemiunu’s upper 
and lower face is carried out in a manner 
that is identical to that seen in the reliefs of 
Metjen and Aa-akhti except for the use of a 
very thin edge along the upper area. The 
result is the image of a self-confident and 
determined person in whose face a bony, 
slightly curved nose contrasts with a faintly 
smiling mouth that is surrounded by soft, 
subtly modeled musculature. A strong, broad 
jaw ends in a round chin, leaving no doubt 
about the powerful will of this official. 

It is clear that Hemiunu’s face exhibits a 
number of features reminiscent of sculpture 
in the round. Among them are the three- 
dimensional treatment of the eye, with its 
rounded eyeball, 6 the fine lines enhancing 
both upper and lower lids, the cosmetic line 
added to the outer corner of the eye, 7 and 
the faint but determined indication of the 
cheekbone. In view of the highly sculptural 
quality of the relief it is understandable that 
scholars have repeatedly commented that its 
face and that of the statue of Hemiunu are 
closely related. 8 However, the two faces, 
although both unmistakably individualized, 
are not so similar. The pointed chin of the 
statue, for instance, is separated from the 
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mouth by a rather long, flat area, whereas 
only a soft indentation intervenes between 
the chin and the mouth in the relief. And be¬ 
yond such differences in detail, the Hemiunu 
of the relief is younger and less forbidding 
than the man represented in the statue. Per¬ 
haps their expressive characters are at vari¬ 
ance because the relief figure was depicted 
seated at a table with offerings and receiv¬ 
ing eternal sustenance, while the statue was 
lodged in a serdab as a representative of the 
living man; 9 certainly the two works were 
made by different groups of artists. The 
vizier and Overseer of All Construction 
Projects evidently commanded the best tal¬ 
ents in both relief sculpture and statuary. 

DOA 


1. Junker 1929, pp. 148-50. For the possibility 
that Hemiunu was the son of Nefer-maat, son of 
Snefru, see ibid., pp. 151-53; and cat. no. 24. 

2. Junker 1929, pp. 132-45, figs. 18-21; Porter 
and Moss 1974, pp. 122-23, pis. 7, 15. 

3. Junker 1929, pp. 145-48, fig. 23, pis. 15b, 
r6b, 17; Smith 1942, pp. 525-30; Martin 
1978, nos. 2146, 2380. 

4. For the offering formula in the Fourth Dynasty, 
see Junker 1955, pp. 82-86, with earlier refer¬ 
ences on p. 25a: “Totengebet”; Barta 1968, 
pp. 3-1T. 

5. The wood reliefs of Hesi-re (cat. no. 17 and 
Quibell 1913, pis. 29-32) are much earlier 
examples that display this differentiation 
between the outlines of the upper and lower 
parts of the face. The Hemiunu relief, however, 
has greater subtlety, as a comparison with these 
antecedents reveals. 

6. The very rounded eyeball is seen in a number of 
mid-Fourth Dynasty reliefs of high quality. See, 
for instance Smith 1946, pis. 4oe (Ankh-haf), 

41 (Meret-ites), 42b, 43 (Khufu-khaf). 

7. For comparable sculpture in the round, see espe¬ 
cially a head of Khafre (cat. no. 61); for a paral¬ 
lel in relief, see the head of Mer-ib from mastaba 
G 2100 Annex in Berlin (ibid., pi. 46c). 

8. Steindorff 1937, pp. 120-21; Smith 1946, 
pp. 303-4. 

9. Schulz (1995, PP* 1 19-20) has remarked on 
the fact that Hemiunu’s statue may depict an 
old man in the evening of his life. 

Provenance: Giza, near southeast corner of 
mastaba of Hemiunu (G 4000), Reisner excava¬ 
tion, 1925 

Bibliography: Steindorff 1937, pp. 120-21; 
Smith 1946, pp. 22-23, pk 48c; Smith 1952, 
p. 33, fig. 16 on p. 37; Smith i960, p. 37, fig. 20 
on p. 45; Schmitz 1986, pp. 38, 39, ill. 


THE RESERVE 
HEADS OF THE OLD 
KINGDOM: A THEORY 


Of all categories of ancient Egyptian sculp¬ 
ture that of the so-called reserve heads, one 
must say, has always constituted one of 
the most puzzling. These limestone heads, 
found almost without exception in the West¬ 
ern Cemetery at Giza, and all apparently dat¬ 
ing to the early part of the Fourth Dynasty, 1 
were so named by Hermann Junker when 
he first encountered them early in the century 
(. Ersatzkopfe , in German, literally “substi¬ 
tution heads”). It was his theory, and it has 
been one followed by most scholars after 
him, that such stone heads were intended 
to take the place of the actual perishable 
head of the person represented if it should 
be damaged in any way. 

The characteristics of this group of 
sculptures are easily described but have 
proved difficult to account for. In the first 
instance, they reproduce only the head and 
neck of a figure, making them quite unusual 
among Egyptian funerary statues, where the 
representation of a complete figure is for 
magico-religious reasons the norm; secondly, 
they are not shown with coiffures of any 
sort, there being usually only an engraved 
indication of the hairline; and thirdly, the 
gaze of the person represented is somewhat 
raised from the horizontal, which is also 
unusual, although sometimes encountered 
in Pharaonic statuary. 2 But added to these 
peculiarities, which are common to all of 
the group, are a number of other features 
that occur in many examples. 

The sculptors’ treatment of certain of 
the facial features is not only odd, but odd 
in such ways that the variations from the 
norm must be explained away. The pecu¬ 
liarities were listed by Smith in his chapter 
on the heads in his work of 1946. 3 They 
consist of (1) the appearance in some of the 
examples of deep cutting around the eye¬ 
balls, separating them from the lids to a 
degree unusual in Egyptian sculpture, (2) 
the occasional presence of a fine carved line 
around the roots of the alae of the nose, 
where the lateral portions, or wings, of the 
nostrils join the cheeks, emphasizing the 
join in an unnatural way, and (3) the quite 
peculiar and equally unrealistic treatment 
of the philtrum, the groove down the center 
of the upper lip, which, instead of being a 
mere shallow depression, is rendered as a 


shallow trench with vertical walls. This is 
so utterly strange both in terms of the 
marked naturalism of the portraits them¬ 
selves and of the Egyptian sculptor’s own 
tradition—both before and after the period 
with which we are dealing—that some 
explanation must be sought. 

Even stranger and more puzzling are the 
odd mutilations that many heads have suf¬ 
fered. Most noticeably, some examples have 
had a rough groove hacked in the back along 
the median line from the crown of the head 
to the lower end of the neck. Another muti¬ 
lation visible on many heads is damage 
to, or complete removal of, the ears; oddly 
enough, in one or two of the examples 
where the ears are missing, considerable 
care has been taken to dress down and 
smooth the areas where they once were. 

Much ink has been spilled over the ques¬ 
tion of the purpose of these heads, which 
seem to make nonsense of many of the prin¬ 
ciples we see, or believe we see, in Egyptian 
art of this or any other period. But any 
hypothesis that seeks to explain the pur¬ 
pose of a discrete and clearly definable group 
of artifacts must surely take into account 
all extraordinary characteristics found 
within the group, whether or not these 
characteristics are all present in all mem¬ 
bers of the group. 

A theory was suggested by the present 
writer several years ago in which the reserve 
heads were seen as artists’ prototypes of the 
type exemplified by the famous head, now 
in the Agyptisches Museum und Papyrus- 
sammlung, Berlin, of Nefertiti, and the 
other stone and plaster heads found in the 
reknowned sculptor’s workshop at Amarna. 3 
In other words, they were models for the 
use of sculptors engaged in producing sev¬ 
eral representations of the same person, 
whether in sculpture in the round or in two- 
dimensional art. 4 The peculiar treatment of 
the heads’ features was there explained as 
intended to facilitate the use of a successful 
molding medium—the one suggested was 
fine linen soaked in water with some sort 
of glue or size, the kind of medium later 
used for cartonnage masks and coffins—to 
enable the sculptors of the royal workshops 
to produce copies in clay or gypsum plaster. 
Indeed, one such head in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (21.329), still has its left 
cheek partly covered with a thick wad of 
plaster, suggesting that a direct mold in 
gypsum plaster had been attempted and 
had proved a failure. 
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This theory assumes, of course, that sev¬ 
eral copies would be needed, that statues 
would he worked on at various venues, and 
that the chapel relief carvers might make 
use of them as well; the highly individualis¬ 
tic relief portraits of Nefer and Hemiunu 
from their Giza chapels suggest the artists 
responsible had prototypes of some sort to 
work from. 5 

A related sculpture was also referred to 
in the aforementioned article by the present 
author; this is the famous bust of Ankh-haf 
(fig. 32). This superbly realistic work, exe¬ 
cuted in limestone with a plaster coat of 
varying thickness, is that of a man of mid¬ 
dle years, with the suggestion of a rather 
fuller figure than the usual Egyptian ideal; 
the ears, which had apparently been added 
in plaster, are missing. Unlike the reserve 
heads, it has been given a coat of red- 
brown paint; the eyes were picked out in 
black and white, but only traces remain. 
Unlike the heads, it was found not in a 
tomb shaft but in the inner room of the 
chapel of mastaba G 7510 in the Eastern 
Cemetery at Giza, where it had apparently 
been set up on a low mud-brick stand. 
When it fell from its position, it crushed 
several pottery offering vessels, showing 
that, unlike the heads, it had been actively 
used as a focus for the funerary cult. 

Not the least of the problems surround¬ 
ing the heads is that of their original loca¬ 
tion in the tombs in which they were 
found. This question has been lately much 
addressed; apart from the fact that the 
objects were mostly deposited somewhere 
at the foot of the vertical shaft leading to 
the actual burial chamber, nothing very cer¬ 
tain can be said on this point. 

Although attempts have been made to 
explain the creation of reserve heads as 
artifacts intended solely for magical pur¬ 
poses—representations of the deceased that 
could be ritually killed, as by the previously 
described incision down the back of the 
head—these founder on the fact that the 
killing of funerary gifts to enable them to 
accompany the deceased has never been 
reliably inferable from the Egyptian archae¬ 
ological record and would almost certainly 
have been alien to the Egyptian way of 
thought; this would of course have particu¬ 
larly been true with regard to representa¬ 
tions of the honored dead. Such fanciful 
theories, one must conclude, deserve only 
to be dismissed out of hand. nbm 
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1. Smith 1946, pp. 23-30. 

2. Bothmer 1970, pp. 37ff. 

3. Smith 1946, pp. 28-29. 

4. Millet 1981, pp. i29ff. 

5. Smith 1946, pp. 23, 29, 303-4. 

6. See Kelley 1974 and Lacovara 1997. 
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46 . Reserve Head 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 26.7 cm (10/2 in.) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-19767 


This head was discovered in 1904 during 
George Reisner’s excavations at Giza under¬ 
taken for the University of California and 
sponsored by Phoebe Apperson Hearst. 

It was lying on its left side in debris above 
the canopic pit in the burial chamber of 
mastaba G 1203 (fig. in). A broken slab 
stela in the tomb’s offering chapel identified 
the monument’s owner as the Overseer of 
Commissions and Director of Bowmen Ka- 
nefer,, 1 The head has sometimes been identi¬ 
fied as depicting Ka-nefer’s wife, but it 
probably represents Ka-nefer himself. 2 

Of all the known reserve heads, this is 
one of the most carefully finished and dis¬ 
plays some of the finest modeling. 3 The 
hairline is shown around the entire skull, 
and the eyebrows are carved in low relief. 
The eyes, with long, tapering inner canthi, 
are crisply delineated. An incised line de¬ 
scribes the natural fold of each of the upper 
lids, which bulge slightly above rounded 
eyeballs. 4 The lips are relatively thin, and 
the philtrum, indicated by a slight depres¬ 
sion beneath the nose bordered on either 
side by a fine ridge, makes only a slight 
indentation in the center of the upper lip. 
Instead of turning down at the corners, 
as it does on many reserve heads, the 
mouth is entirely horizontal and suggests 
an almost beatific smile. 5 

In 1904 only two reserve heads were 
known, one found at Dahshur and one at 
Abusir. The excavators working at Giza at 
this time would not have expected to come 
across such a head and may have inflicted 
a number of small gouges on its right side 
during digging. 6 Unlike ancient damage, 
which has acquired the same buff-colored 
patina as the well-preserved surfaces, these 
abrasions are stark white, revealing the 
original color of the fine-grained limestone. 
The ears, like those of most reserve heads, 
seem to have been damaged on purpose. 

On each ear the outer edge has been chipped 
away, but the outline of the unusually long 
lobe and the decorative intersecting curve 
that defines the helix are still visible. The 
damage to the nose may be accidental, as 
broken noses are comparatively rare on 



hi. Reserve 
head (cat. no. 
46) as found 
in burial cham¬ 
ber, mastaba 
G 1203, Giza 


reserve heads. 7 Several imperfections in 
the surface appear to have been filled with 
plaster in ancient times: the odd pattern of 
concentric fissures on the right cheek looks 
like plaster fill that has dried unevenly; the 
center of the left eyebrow was probably fin¬ 
ished in plaster that has disappeared; and 
two large abrasions behind the left ear have 
traces of what seems to be ancient plaster. 8 

Ka-nefer’s offering chapel was the typical 
simple mud-brick structure built to surround 
a slab stela (fig. 14). 9 Such chapels have no 
serdab, and one would not, therefore, expect 
to find statues associated with them. How¬ 
ever, there is a pair statue in the Louvre 
(E 6854) 10 that is inscribed for a Ka-nefer 
who has the same titles that appear on the 
slab stela in the offering chapel in mastaba 
G 1203. Stylistically, the statue is consistent 
with Fourth Dynasty sculpture from Giza 
and may well represent the owner of G 1203 
and his wife. It may also have stood origi¬ 
nally in the offering chapel of G 1203, 11 
yet there are other possibilities. Professions 
were often passed from one generation to 
the next in ancient Egypt. Ka-nefer’s two 
titles are not particularly common, but they 
appear in inscriptions in several other 
mastabas in Giza, including G 2150, which 
has a serdab and was probably used late in 
the Fourth Dynasty or even early in the Fifth 
Dynasty. The owner of G 2150, another 
Ka-nefer, may be a descendant of the Ka- 
nefer of G 1203. 12 Ka-nefer the younger 
may have commissioned the Louvre statue 
to represent his parents or grandparents 
and placed it in the serdab of G 2150, thus 
allowing his forebears to benefit from his 
own funerary offerings. 13 It is also possible 
that the statue was moved from G 1203 to 
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G 2150 after the funerary cult of the earlier 
tomb was discontinued. 14 

CHR 

1. For the slab stela, see Reisner 1942, p. 390, 
pi. 17b. For the titles Overseer of Commis¬ 
sions ( imy-ri wpwt) and Director of Bowmen 
(hrp tmi [ty.w]), see Eichler 1993, pp. 205-6; 
Fischer 1959, p. 267; and Chevereau 1987, 

P- 35 - 

2. G 1203 was intended for a single burial. 
Because the head was found in the burial 
chamber rather than in the shaft, where it 
might have been thrown with debris from 
another tomb, it most likely belongs with this 
tomb; for the moment, therefore, it seems best 
to identify the piece as a representation of the 
mastaba’s owner, Ka-nefer. Microscopic rem¬ 
nants of black and yellow paint have been 
found on the head, but the amounts are so 
small, and the function of reserve heads is still 
so little understood, that it is not possible to 
conclude with any certainty that the yellow 
color, as a rule used for female skin, indicates 
the sex of the person represented. 

3. For an entirely different view, see Vandier 
(1958, p. 47), who describes this head as 
“d’un style nettement inferieur.” 
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47 . Reserve Head 
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4. The incised line indicating the fold of the upper 
lid has a more natural appearance than on most 
heads. The line is more deeply incised than usual 
and does not surround the entire lid but ends 
a few millimeters short of the inner canthus. 

5. Tefnin (1991, pp. 14-15) quite aptly com¬ 
pares the otherworldly quality of this face 
to that of images of angels in Western art. 

The Dahshur reserve head in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (CG 519), and the head of 
Meret-ites from mastaba G 4140, also in 
Cairo (fig. 46e), close parallels to this one, 
have very similar expressions. 

6. At the time it was generally supposed that in 
the Old Kingdom Egyptians did not place 
statuary in the subterranean burial chamber 
but in the serdab, a secret room that was part 
of the offering chapel in the superstructure. 

7. Only three of the well-preserved heads from 
the great Western Cemetery of Giza have 
broken noses: this one; JE 46217 (G 4140, 
fig. 46e); and Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 

JE 67569 (G 5020). However, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 21.328 (cat. no. 47) shows 
another type of damage to the nose, which 
appears to be intentional. 

8 . The description of these areas is based on 
careful examination by the author, but none 
of them has been tested for the presence of 
plaster. 

9. The chapel of G 1203 was particularly well 
preserved and is drawn in Reisner 1942, 
pp. 187,188, fig. 94a,b. 

10. See Ziegler 1997a, pp. 100-104. 

11. Although evidence is scanty, it appears that 
freestanding statues were sometimes placed in 
the offering chapels of nonroyal individuals 
during this period. An example is the pair 
statue of Iai-ib and Khuaut (cat. no. 83). 


12. On the basis of the titles, Junker (1938, p. 5; 
1944, pp. 161-63) suggested that there was a 
connection between the two Ka-nefers. It can 
be assumed that the Louvre statue probably 
does not represent the Ka-nefer who owned 
G 2150 for two reasons: in G 2150 Ka-nefer 
is spelled using the ks hieroglyph, but on the 
statue and on the slab stela from G 1203 kt 
is spelled phonetically with the basket and 
vulture hieroglyphs; the name of the woman 
on the statue is not among those of female 
relatives recorded in the offering chapel 

of G 2150. 

13. Serdabs at Giza often held more than one 
statue. Some of these statues represent family 
members whose relationship to the tomb 
owner is recorded on the statue itself or in the 
texts inscribed in the offering chapel; most 
often, however, no relationship is noted, prob¬ 
ably because it was understood. 

14. G 1203 is in cemetery 1200, in the Western 
Desert, more than four hundred meters beyond 
Khufu’s pyramid, while G 2150 is in cemetery 
2100, less than half that distance from the 
pyramid. It is possible that the descendants of 
Ka-nefer the elder decided to move his cult 
statue from his tomb on the edge of the great 
Western Cemetery to a more convenient loca¬ 
tion in the tomb of his son or grandson in 
order to consolidate the family funerary cult. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
G 1203, Reisner excavation for University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Hearst Expedition, 1903-4 

Bibliography: Reisner 1942, p. 390 (where 
the height is given as 25.5 cm), pis. 2if (in situ), 
22a-e; Smith 1946, pi. 9b; Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 57; Tefnin 1991, pp. 97-98, pi. ia-d 


Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 26.3 cm (10% in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 21.328 


This piece is usually identified as depicting 
a woman because the features are perceived 
as delicate compared to those of many 
other reserve heads. However, when it is 
seen in profile, the prominent nose and 
jaw give an entirely different impression. 

In fact, like all but two of the known re¬ 
serve heads, it presents no indication of 
whether a male or a female is represented. 1 
Moreover, there are no inscriptions in the 
mastaba’s offering chapel to provide a 
clue to the owner’s identity. 2 

The head is striking because it lacks any 
suggestion of a hairline, which on other 
excavated heads is outlined at least along 
the forehead. 3 The browridges have been 
sharply cut and end with deep depressions 
near the nose. The resulting shadows cre¬ 
ate the illusion of pencil-thin eyebrows, 
although none exist. 4 Above these ridges, 
on either side of the nose, the surface has 
been roughened where eyebrows would 
have been carved in relief. While the effect 
may not have been intentional, this treat¬ 
ment of the brows combined with the 
slightly downturned mouth produces a hint 
of a frown, in contrast to the smile of the 
Berkeley head (cat. no. 46). The eyelids are 
sharply cut, and the upper lids show an 
incised line. Undercutting along the lower 
lids accentuates the roundness of the eye¬ 
balls, which bulge from the sockets—as is 
evident in a profile view—and seem to be 
held in place by the upper lids. 5 The nose is 
straight and narrow and comes to a point 
at the end. The philtrum is bordered by 
sharp ridges and leaves only the slightest 
indentation in the full upper lip. The crisply 
outlined mouth is slightly to the left of cen¬ 
ter. When the piece is seen from the side, 
it is apparent that the neck juts forward, 
unlike the neck of the Berkeley head, which 
is absolutely vertical. The chin of the pres¬ 
ent example and of a number of others is 
slightly raised, a feature that has led some 
scholars to assert that all reserve heads gaze 
upward. 6 However, profile views of this 
piece and nearly every other reserve head 
reveal that they look straight ahead even 
if the chin is raised. 7 
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The surface of this head has been care¬ 
fully smoothed and is in nearly pristine con¬ 
dition, heightening the impact of the clearly 
intentional damage it bears. Although the 
most prominent parts of the ears have been 
chipped off, enough remains to suggest 
that they were not as large and did not lie 
as close to the head as the ears of most 
other examples. The groove gouged down 
the back of many reserve heads is absent 
here, but there is a surprising injury to the 
nose. Whereas the noses of a few other re¬ 
serve heads have sustained apparently acci¬ 
dental breakage at the tips (for example, 
cat. no. 46), the nostrils of this head seem to 
have been intentionally slit from the inside 
out, a form of defacement unique among 
the types of damage documented for these 
objects. chr 


1. The best-known exception, Roemer- und 
Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 2384, was found 
in G 4650, the mastaba of a woman named labtit. 
Here the single indication of gender is the hair¬ 
line above the brow, which displays the part in 
the coiffure found only on statues of women. 
Without this element, the head would probably 
be identified as male by virtue of the rather 
heavy features. The second example, Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, JE 46217 (fig. 46e), was dis¬ 
covered in the burial chamber of G 4140 and 
identified as the tomb’s owner, Princess Meret- 
ites. On this head, too, a woman’s parted hair is 
shown; this hairline has been unevenly scratched 
rather than gouged as on the head of labtit, but 
it can be seen clearly in a photograph published 
in Michalowski 1968, p. 361, fig. 193. 

2. Small specks of what may be red paint (usually 
employed for men’s skin) are preserved on the 
edge of the right brow ridge and near the end of 
the nose, but these may not be original to the 
piece and do not necessarily indicate the sex of 
the subject. There appear to be traces of paint 
on several of the reserve heads in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. However, these remnants 
have not been tested, and they occur on areas 
such as cheeks, brow, and neck, which might 
have rubbed against another object or might 
have been splattered (either in ancient or in 
modern times). Moreover, no color is visible in 
the deep lines around the eyes and the nostrils 
and at the corners of the mouth, where one 
would expect small traces of original paint to 
be preserved. . 

3. The one possible exception is Kunsthistoriches 
Museum, Vienna, AS 9290, which is too badly 
damaged to be evaluated in this respect. 

4. Two other heads, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
14.717 (G 4140; fig. 46f), and Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 46218 (G 4340; fig. 46c), display a 
similar but less exaggerated treatment of the 
browridges. These two heads also share other 
features with the present example, Boston 
21.328: 14.717 and 21.328 have similar pro¬ 
files and comparatively small ears with the same 
tilt; the mouths of 21.328 and JE 46218 have a 
similar shape and are both slightly off center; 


and all three show hairlines with the same out¬ 
line across the brow and around the sideburns. 

5. This effect is also seen, albeit to a lesser degree, 
in Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 14.717, and 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 46218. 

6. Millet 1981, p. 130; Vandersleyen 1977, cols. 

11-14. 

7. Many photographs of Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 46217, the head of Meret-ites, are taken from 
below eye level, and this creates the impression 
that she looks up. However, when the piece is 
seen in profile, she appears to look straight 
ahead. F’ven Cairo JE 45216 (fig. 46a), whose 
face is set at the sharpest angle, seems to look 
straight ahead in a profile view. 


8. The ears on this head were attached to an area 
much smaller than the comparable surfaces of 
other examples such as Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 14.718, and Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 46215 (Snefru-seneb; fig. 46d). Boston 
14.717, however, seems to have had fairly 
small ears with a shape similar to those of 
the present work. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba G 4540 A, Reisner 
excavation, 1913-14 

Bibliography: Reisner 1942, pis. 49c (in situ), 
55a; Smith 1946, pi. 7d; Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 131; Tefnin 199 j, pp. 103-4, pi. 9a,b 
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48 . Reserve Head 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 

Limestone 

H. 30 cm (i:c 7 /8 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 14.719 

In any group of reserve heads this example 
would stand out, as fig. 4 6 demonstrates. 

At 30 centimeters in height, with its long, 
broad face, the head is slightly over lifesize 
and the most massive of the group. 1 The 


eyes, showing no line along the upper lid, 
are almost unique. 2 The nearly perfect con¬ 
dition of the piece, which reveals no inten¬ 
tional damage of the kind documented on 
most examples, is exceptional, particularly 
in view of the fact that it was found in a 
violently disturbed context. 3 

When this example is seen in the com¬ 
pany of other reserve heads, its resemblance 
to Egyptian representations of Nubians 
becomes apparent, although it shows none 
of the tendency toward caricature that 
marks later portrayals of Nubians. 4 At the 


same time it is nearer in its physiognomy to 
royal statues than are any of the other heads, 
by virtue of the shape of the face, with its 
high cheekbones and fleshy cheeks, and its 
round, wide-set eyes. 5 These features bring it 
especially close to the gneiss statue of Khafre 
(fig. 112), 5 However, in some respects this 
face differs markedly from Khafre’s. For 
example, the unusually short nose juts out 
sharply and turns up at the end, allowing a 
full view of the nostril openings. The full¬ 
ness of the cheeks accentuates the naso-labial 
folds. The distance from nose to upper lip is 
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remarkably long, and the philtrum makes 
only a slight, uneven indentation in the full 
upper lip. The two halves of the lip join in a 
sharp seam down the middle of the mouth, 
a feature found on no other reserve head. 

Although the head is in excellent condi¬ 
tion, the surface has not been smoothed as 
carefully as that of other examples. Patches 
of plaster adhere to the helix of the left ear, 
and a trace of red paint is visible on the 
right one. 7 The ears slant backward slightly 
and are set quite close to the head. The 
browridges have been subtly modeled to 
arch above the wide-open eyes, but the eye¬ 
brows have not been sculpted. There is a 
clear indication of the hairline across the 
forehead, but this disappears toward the 
temples, and the sideburns are not outlined. 

This head was found with another in 
the single shaft of mastaba G 4440, and 
George Reisner concluded that they repre¬ 
sented the Egyptian owner of the tomb and 
his Nubian wife. Reisner’s identification 
was based on a series of seemingly logical 
assumptions: that G 4440 belonged to a 
man; that both heads were originally placed 
in this mastaba; that one head must repre¬ 
sent the male owner of the monument and 
therefore the other had to depict his wife. 
These assumptions, however, are based on 
faulty reasoning. First, although the majority 
of identified Giza tomb owners were men, 
a number of the core mastabas in the West¬ 
ern Cemetery belonged to women. 8 Second, 
there is no evidence that this mastaba was 
intended for more than one burial, and the 
owner’s spouse, whether male or female, 
could have been entombed in a neighboring 
mastaba. Third, neither head displays any 
features that indicate the sex of the subject. 
In fact, had this head been found alone in 
the shaft, Reisner would undoubtedly have 
identified it as the male owner of the tomb. 

Why there were two reserve heads in 
mastaba G 4440 remains a question. The 
simplest answer is that one is intrusive, 
having been thrown in with debris from 
another mastaba, perhaps G 4450 to the 
north, which contained no reserve head. 9 
As the heads were found lying close to¬ 
gether near the bottom of the tomb shaft, 
surrounded by debris containing broken 
pottery and fragments of a limestone sar¬ 
cophagus (fig. 113), this seems a reasonable 
assumption. Which head belonged to 
G 4440 is a matter of speculation, but the 
exceptionally good condition of the example 
illustrated here suggests that it was handled 


less and, thus, is the one more likely to have 
originated in this tomb. chr 

1. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 14.718 (fig. 46g), 
and the head of Snefru-seneb (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 46215; fig. 46d) also measure about 
30 centimeters high, but their faces, although 
quite long, are extremely narrow. And while the 
head of Meret-ites (Cairo JE 462x7; fig. 46e), 
with its exceptionally long neck, stands about 
30.5 centimeters tall, the dimensions of its face 
are similar to those of most of the other exam¬ 
ples, whose average height is 26 centimeters. 

2. The head found in G 5020 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 67569; see Reisner 1942, pi. 56) 
appears to have large eyes very similar to those 
of the present piece, but the available pho¬ 
tographs are not very clear. The head found by 
Hassan (1953, pis. 3, 4) seems to have true but¬ 
tonhole eyes. The clay head from G 4840 
(Cairo JE 44975; Junker 1929, pi. 14) has eyes 
that are more almond shaped and have no out¬ 
line. The poorly carved head found in G 4940 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 21.329; Reisner 
1942, pi. 56), which may have been finished in 
plaster, shows eyes that have been recarved. 

3. Tefnin (1991, p. 103) sees symmetrical damage 
to both ears, but in my opinion the minimal 
damage on this head appears to be entirely 
accidental. 

4. This is not surprising since the subject is not 
interpreted as one of the traditional enemies of 
Egypt but as an Egyptian, albeit a distinctly 
individual one. 

5. This comparison is not meant to imply a date 
for the head because there are no well-preserved 
lifesize statues of Khufu against which it can 

be judged. 

6. This slightly upturned nose is a feature found 
on many reserve heads. 

7. The curve of the helix where it turns toward the 
center of the ear is less exaggerated here than in 
other examples (cat. no. 46). 

8. Reisner himself had excavated four women’s 
tombs, one of them the mastaba of Meret-ites 
(G 4140). Meret-ites’ mastaba also contained 
two reserve heads, identified by Reisner as the 
female tomb owner and her husband. In fact, 
the head depicting the “husband” may have 



l 12. Detail, King Khafre Seated with the 
Horus Falcon behind Elis FJead. Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG 14 

come from the neighboring mastaba to the 
north (G 4150), which contained no reserve 
head (see “Reserve Heads” by Catharine H. 
Roehrig in this catalogue, pp. 76-77). 

9. G 4430, the mastaba south of G 4440, con¬ 
tained a fragmentary clay head, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it would have housed 
another example. Furthermore, the majority 
of reserve heads were found in the three north¬ 
ern, east-west-oriented rows of cemetery 4000 
(fig. 47). And finally, the mastabas to the east 
and west of G 4440 each contained one reserve 
head, leaving G 4450 as the most likely home 
for the second head. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba G 4440 A, Reisner 
excavation, 1913-14 

Bibliography: Reisner 1942, pis. 49c (in situ), 
54b; Smith 1946, pi. 8c,d; Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 128; Tefnin 1991, pp. 102-3, pis. 7c, 8a-c 
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113. Two reserve heads (Boston 14.718 and 
cat. no. 48) as found in shaft A, mastaba 
G 4440, Giza 




















49 . Reserve Head 



Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 27.7 cm (10% in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch-Orientalische 
Sammlung, Vienna As 7787 

Hermann Junker found this piece in 1914, 
by which time more than a dozen reserve 
heads had been uncovered. It was lying on 
its left side at the entrance to the passage 
leading from the shaft to the burial cham¬ 
ber of mastaba G 43 50. Junker identified 
the head as representing a prince, although 
the tomb contained no inscriptions or other 
material that might offer information about 
the owner. Some years later William Steven¬ 
son Smith described it as “the beautiful head 
of a princess.” 1 As in most other examples, 
no element of the head indicates the sex of 
the subject, and the finely formed features 
and well-proportioned profile could as easily 
belong to a man as to a woman. 

The planes of the nose are quite angular 
and almost unfinished looking, especially in 
comparison with the other features, which 
are rather finely modeled, and the rest of 
the surface, which is carefully smoothed. 
The hairline has been carved in very low 
relief across the forehead and around the 
sideburns, disappears over the area of the 
ear, and is indicated with an incised line 
across the back of the neck. The preserved 
outlines of the missing ears indicate that 
they were well placed in relation to the facial 
features and were normal in size. The brow- 
ridges are softly modeled, but no eyebrows 
have been carved. The upper and lower lids 
of the almond-shaped eyes have similar 
curves. An incised line bounds the entire 
length of each upper lid. The eyeballs have 
been modeled, but the profile view reveals 
that they are quite flat compared with those 
of the other reserve heads in the exhibition 
(cat. nos. 46-48) and slope markedly from 
top to bottom; this inward slant, by no 
means unique among reserve heads, is more 
exaggerated here than in other examples. 
The mouth is very symmetrical, with upper 
and lower lips of the same fullness. The lips 
are well defined but not as sharply outlined 
as on some heads. The philtrum is marked 
by a soft ridge on either side and makes only 
a slight indentation in the upper lip. 
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This head exhibits more damage than 
the three other examples in the catalogue, 
some of it probably accidental, some un¬ 
doubtedly intentional. Most of the gouges 
in the surface and the breaks on the neck 
are most likely due to rough handling in¬ 
flicted when the tomb was robbed, whereas 
the pitting on the left side of the face was 
perhaps caused by some element in the soil 
in which the head lay for thousands of years. 
The missing ears, however, were removed 
with extreme care, indicating a well-consid¬ 
ered, intentional act rather than an accident 
or random vandalism. The same is true of 
the line that is deeply scored along the top 
of the head and becomes fainter as it extends 
down the back of the skull to the break in 
the neck. Although it has been suggested 
that the groove is a sculptor’s guideline, 2 
this seems unlikely because it appears to 
have been cut after the surface was care¬ 
fully smoothed and, moreover, is slightly 


off center to the right on the top and curves 
even farther to the right in the back. 

The removal of the ears and the gouging 
of a groove down the back of the skull are 
the most widespread forms of intentional 
damage inflicted on reserve heads. Neither 
type is universal, however, nor do the two 
always occur together, as is clear from the 
examples in this exhibition, one of which 
has almost perfectly preserved ears and 
three of which have no groove at the back 
of the head. chr 

1. Smith 1946, p. 28. 

2. See Lacovara 1997. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba G 4350, Junker 
excavation, 1914 

Bibliography: Junker 1929, p. 198, pis. 9b 
(in situ), 12; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 126; Tefnin 
1991, pp. 127-28, pis. 27a-d, 29a,b; Seipel 1992, 
pp.90-93 
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50 . Princess Nefret-iabet? 



Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone 

H. 37 cm {14/4 in.); w. n cm (4% in.); d. 20 cm 
{7% in.) 

Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer Kunst, Munich 
AS 7155 

Representations of women are relatively 
rare in Old Kingdom statuary. Tradition 
has it that this pretty statue was discovered 
at the same time as the slab stela showing 
Princess Nefret-iabet (cat. no. 51), a member 
of King Khufu’s family. The results of Mon¬ 
tague Ballard’s excavations at Giza were 
never published, and it is not known whether 
the statue was actually found near the prin¬ 
cess’s mastaba. But no stylistic argument has 
been advanced to contradict that assump¬ 
tion, 1 and the work can safely be dated to 
the beginning of the Fourth Dynasty. 

The young woman is sitting on a cubic 
seat, hands flat on her knees, and it is easy 
to see how her body was cut out of the 
original block of stone. Her sheath dress, 
suggested only by the indication of the 
lower border above the ankles, envelops 
a stocky body with very simplified model¬ 
ing; no details show through the fabric. 

The neck is short and the head is set almost 
directly into the round shoulders. The 
ankles and feet are very thick. The sculptor 
has focused all his attention on the heavy, 
energetic face. The eyes are strongly out¬ 
lined, the nose is broad and thick, and the 
mouth is strong and slightly asymmetrical. 
The chin and cheeks are pronounced. This 
somewhat rustic face, with irregularities 
that are not without charm, is framed by a 
wig of medium length parted in the center 
and falling in large, parallel, and obliquely 
striated locks. The three ridges high on the 
forehead probably represent the woman’s 
natural hair. 

As in the case of Metjen (see cat. nos. 28, 
29), there are striking differences between 
the relief and the three-dimensional repre¬ 
sentations of this person. As in Metjen’s case, 
too, the statue has a less refined appearance 
and a stronger personality than the relief. 
The woman with the fine profile and grace¬ 
ful silhouette depicted on the stela in no 
way resembles the figure seen here. Even the 
accessories are different: the long tripartite 
wig, which persisted in reliefs, disappeared 
in statuary at the beginning of the Fourth 


Dynasty, and the feline pelt depicted in the 
stela is never seen in sculptures of women. 
In addition, the jewelry shown in the relief 
is not evident on the statue; however, such 
details may have been added in paint that 
has disappeared. cz 

1. Cherpion 1998, p. 101, n. 20. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, proba¬ 
bly mastaba of Nefret-iabet (G 1225), Ballard 
excavation, 1902; Sambon collection 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 59; Wildung 1980a, pp. 8-9; Ziegler 1990b, 
pp. 188-89; Ziegler 1995 b, pi. 64c; Sotheby’s 
(London), sale cat., July 2, 1996; Cherpion 
1998, p. 133, %. 10 


5 1. Slab Stela of Princess 
Nefret-iabet 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Painted limestone 

H. 37.7 cm (14% in.); w. 52.5 cm (20% in.); 
d. 8.3 cm (3/4 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris E 15 591 
Paris only 

This delicate stela is one of the so-called slab 
stelae from Giza. At left is the traditional 
scene of the funeral meal; on the right is a 
list of fabrics. The whole decoration is bor¬ 
dered on four sides by a relief band. 

Nefret-iabet, wearing a long striated 
wig, dressed in a feline pelt, and adorned 
with a choker, arm bracelet, and ankle 
bracelet, is seated on a stool with bull’s 
legs, decorated with a papyrus umbel. Her 
left hand is placed on her chest, and her 
right is extended toward the offering table 
laden with loaves of bread. Above the 
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Detail, cat. no. 51 
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table, food offerings are depicted: a foreleg 
of beef, ribs, a basket surmounted by three 
grains, and fowl. On either side of the foot 
of the table, a formula is inscribed naming 
the offerings the deceased woman will enjoy 
for eternity: “a thousand loaves of bread 
and jugs of beer, a thousand head of cattle 
and of game, a thousand fowl.” At the 
level of Nefret-iabet’s chest the ideogram 
for “lustration” is visible, and in front of 
her face that for “libation” appears. Above 
her are her title and name, “daughter of 
the king, Nefret-iabet.” The texts inscribed 
above the table record the ritual offerings: 
incense, oil, green and black eye paint, 
figs, wine, cakes, and carob. 

The fabrics noted on the right side of 
the stela are no doubt related to mummifi¬ 
cation. The different types are listed by name 
{,idemi , sesher, aa) and then by quality and 
quantity. 

This work has been dated on the basis 
of its very special style and its provenance, 
the ancient heart of the Giza necropolis. 


The same mastaba yielded a statue that also 
probably depicts the princess (cat. no. 50). 
Given the location of her tomb near the 
pyramid of Khufu, Nefret-iabet is undoubt¬ 
edly the sister of the great pharaoh. The 
extreme freshness of the colors—red for 
the pupils of the eyes, animals, and loaves 
of bread; yellow for the skin, feline pelt, 
and seat; green for hieroglyphs; and black 
for hair and details—can be explained by the 
fact that the stela was protected by masonry 
that was added later. Nefret-iabet’s stela is 
one of the best preserved of such works. 
The wafer-thin relief and the simple carving, 
primarily concentrated on the face, show a 
return to the traditions of the age of Djoser. 
Shapes are indicated by an outline circled 
with a brushstroke, and volumes are sug¬ 
gested by the slightly convex surface that 
gently blends into the background. The 
princess’s countenance, with its protruding 
forehead, small, straight nose, and delicately 
rounded lips and nostrils, expresses a new 
softness, and a radiant femininity emanates 


from the body wrapped tightly in a feline 
pelt, a femininity found also in the statuary 
of the Fourth Dynasty (see cat. nos. 80, 83). 

cz 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
of Nefret-iabet (G 12.2.5), Ballard excavation, 

1902; Louise Ingeborg and Atherton Curtis 
collection; their bequest 1938 

Bibliography: Boreux 1925, pp. 5-14, pi. 2; 
Reisner 1942, pp. 65, 1.13, 403-5, pi. 19; Barta 
1963, pp. 42, 43; Schafer 1963, pi. 11; Brunner 
1965, pi. 1; Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 59-60; 
Vandier 1974, p. 164, n. 1; Worsham 1979, p. 7, 
pi. 1; Delange-Bazin 1980, p. 3; Malek 1986, 
p. 78; Ziegler 1986, pp. 41, 42, n. 33, fig. 6; 
Maruejol and Julien 1987, p. 116; Germond 
1989, p. 52, n. 7; Laclotte 1989, p. 77, fig. 5; 
Delange 1990, p. 5; Ziegler 1990a, pp. 22, 25; 
Ziegler 1990b, pp. 187-89, no. 29; Dunand 
and Lichtenberg 1991, p. 60; Hart 1991, p. 130; 
Maruejol 1991, p. 88; Schmidt 1991, p. 344, 
n. 48; Aufrere, Bossons, and Landes 1992, p. 117, 
n. 7, fig. 34; Franco 1993, p. 66; Manniche 1994, 
p. 57; Der Manuelian 1998a, pp. 123-24 
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52 . Slab Stela of Prince 
Wep-em-nefret 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Painted limestone 

H. 45.7 cm {18 in.); w. 66 cm (26 in.); d. 7.6 cm 
(3 in -) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-19825 


This magnificent stela showing Wep-em- 
nefret owes its extraordinarily fine state of 
preservation to a slab of stone that was set 
against the decorated side; in 1905, some 
four thousand years later, archaeologists 
found it still in place (fig. 114). This good 
fortune has made it possible to admire not 
only the artist’s brilliant palette but also his 
delicate touch, which carefully describes the 
iridescent plumage of a bird, the marbled 
skin of a frog, the detail of basketwork, 
and the colored grain of an exotic wood. 

Here, as on all the slab stelae that have 
been recovered (see cat. nos. 51, 53), the 
deceased is depicted seated in front of a 
table laden with bread. He is wearing a 



Detail, cat. no. 52 
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Detail, cat. no. 52 



114. Stela of Wep-em-nefret as found set into 
mastaba facade, mastaba G 1201, Giza 


rather unusual medium-length wig, a mus¬ 
tache, and a short beard. Like Princess 
Nefret-iabet (cat. no. 51), he is dressed in 
a long feline pelt, attached at the shoulder 
by a ribbon. Five columns of hieroglyphs 
arranged above the table and to the right 
of it list the offerings necessary for survival: 
incense, green eye-paint, unguents, wine, 


and priest of many deities, such as the frog 
goddess Heket. In addition, he owned the 
largest tomb in cemetery 1200 at Giza, and 
his stela is exceptionally large. But his fam¬ 
ily connection to Khufu is not as clear as 
the excavator George Reisner suggested 
when he identified core areas 1200, 2100, 
and 4000 as cemeteries belonging to three 
different branches of Khufu’s family. 1 It has 
recently been suggested that Wep-em-nefret 
was the husband of Nefret-iabet. 2 Both per¬ 
sons were royal, and their mastabas are 
very close to each other. By a happy chance, 
theirs are the best-preserved slab stelae, and 
this exhibition has made it possible to com¬ 
pare the two works, which are among the 
most beautiful and most accurately dated 
from the Old Kingdom. cz 

t. Reisner 1942, pp. 27, 77. 

2. Helck 1994, P- 221 * 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Wep-em-nefret (G 1201), Reisner excavation for 
University of California, Hearst Expedition, 

1903-5 

Bibliography: Lutz 1927, no. 1 (48), pi. 1; 
Reisner 1942, pp. 385-87; Ancient Egypt 1966, 
p. 42; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 57; Der Manuelian 
1998a, pp. 122, 124 


bread, beer, fruit, and “all sweets.” On the 
right, three falcons, each perched on a sepa¬ 
rate standard, introduce the list of various 
fabrics he will have available for eternity. 
The two columns of text inscribed at far 
right, the horizontal band above, and the 
line over the image of Wep-em-nefret give 
his identity. This is a very important per¬ 
sonage, a prince, Overseer of Royal Scribes, 
Chief of the Tens of the South, admiral, 


53. Slab Stela of Nefer 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. 38.1 cm (15 in.); w. 50.8 cm (20 in.); d. 8.3 cm 
(3% in.) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-19801 

The cemetery west of Khufu’s pyramid at 
Giza has yielded no fewer than fifteen 
slab stelae, either whole or in fragments. 1 
Except for Nefret-iabet’s (cat. no. 51), the 
first to be discovered, all were found during 
excavations conducted by archaeologists 
George Reisner and Hermann Junker. They 
come from the largest mastabas, where in 
each case they were fitted in on the south 
end of the east facade. In three cases they 
were found hidden behind a limestone slab 
that protected the decorated surface. 2 A 
small offering chapel of unbaked brick, 
built against the east facade of the mastaba 
in front of the stelae (fig. 115), was the 
principal cult site of these tombs, whose 
superstructures did not have any other 
decorations. 

In addition to the evidence they provide 
regarding the evolution of funerary customs 
during the Fourth Dynasty—when for a 
brief period all other decoration disappeared 
from private tomb chapels—the slab stelae 
are particularly interesting for the history 
of Old Kingdom art. They date to the reign 
of Khufu and occur in the same context as 
reserve heads (see “Reserve Heads” by 
Catharine H. Roehrig in this catalogue). 
Because the relief carving is of exceptionally 
high quality, it is probable that they were 
gifts from the king. 
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115. Offering chapel with stela of Nefer in 
place, mastaba G 1207, Giza 


Detail, cat. no. 53 

This stela comes from the tomb of Lady 
Nefer, where one of the blocks bore a 
mason’s mark naming Khufu. In its dimen¬ 
sions and in the arrangement of the deco¬ 
ration, it is very similar to the stela of 
Nefret-iabet. Nefer is seated in front of a 
table laden with bread, her left arm on her 


chest and the right extended toward the 
offering table. The hairstyle, fine profile, 
and stool are the same as Nefret-iabet’s. 
Only the clothing is different: Nefer wears 
a sheath dress cut low on the chest. The 
list of offerings, arranged in columns above 
the table and at its feet, is shorter than 
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Nefret-iabet’s. But the fabrics listed at the 
right—probably used in mummification— 
are of better quality. To modern eyes the 
difference between the two works lies essen¬ 
tially in the almost complete disappearance 
from Nefer’s stela of the vivid colors that 
once highlighted the delicate relief. In fact, 
deterioration has set off the exquisite work 
of the sculptor, who with consummate mas¬ 
tery played on the imperceptible undula¬ 
tions of the surface and the simplicity of 
the outlines. cz 

1. Western Cemetery, cemeteries 1200, 2100, and 
4000. 

2. Tomb of Nefret-iabet (G 1225); tomb of Wep- 
em-nefret (G 1201; cat. no. 52); and tomb of 
Iunu (G 4150). 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Nefer (G 1207), Reisner excavation for University 
of California, Hearst Expedition, 1903-5 

Bibliography: Lutz 1927, p. 15, no. 2, 
pi. 2; Reisner 1942, pp. 394-96; Hassan 1944, 
pp. 107-10, fig. 18; Ancient Egypt 1966, pp. 50- 
51; Porter and Moss 3974, p. 58; Journey to the 
West 1979, p. 4; Spanel 1988, pp. 48-49, no. 5; 
Der Manuelian 3998a 



54. Head of King Djedefre 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Djedefre 

Red quartzite (silicified sandstone) with remains 

of paint 

H. 26.5 cm (io 3 /s in.); w. 28.8 cm (ii 3 /s in.); 
d. 38.5 cm (15/4 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 12626 

The site of Abu Rawash, located a few 
miles north of the pyramids of Giza, was 
excavated by the French Institute of Near 
Eastern Archaeology (IFAO), in neighbor¬ 
ing Cairo, between 1901 and 1924. With 
the exception of a Coptic convent, the ruins 
date to the beginning of Egyptian history. 
An Archaic Period necropolis of the First 
and Second Dynasties was discovered there, 
as was a nonroyal cemetery with tombs 
from the Third and Fourth Dynasties and 
the tomb of Pharaoh Djedefre, Khufu’s son 
and successor. Unfortunately, Djedefre’s 
enormous pyramid had been largely demol¬ 
ished by Cairo entrepreneurs, who came in 
search of high-quality stones and took away 
the fine limestone of the casing as well as 
the red granite of the temples. According 


to an early-nineteenth-century observer, up 
to three hundred camel loads were removed 
every day. Using the most recent technol¬ 
ogy, IFAO and Uni versity of Geneva teams 
have recently uncovered an impressive slop¬ 
ing shaft leading to the unexplored burial 
chamber. Thousands of terracotta jars and 
small dishes have also been found, attesting 
to the cult the sovereign enjoyed. No doubt 
other surprises await excavators in the 
years to come. 

In 1924 archaeologists discovered a 
series of magnificent works adorning the 
funerary temple. Among them were works 
received by the Musee du Louvre: this head 
of Pharaoh Djedefre, a statue of Prince 
Setka, son of Djedefre, represented as a 
scribe (cat. no. 55), and a very beautiful 
female torso, probably Nefer-hetepes, 
daughter of Djedefre (E 12628). 

There are only four known portraits 
depicting Djedefre, including this example, 
which is the largest and sculpturally the 
most accomplished. 1 However, more than 
twenty statues once adorned his funerary 
complex and his pyramid. Archaeologists 
discovered fragments of them, piled into a 
large boat-shaped pit. The recent resump¬ 


tion of excavation has allowed a tenacious 
legend to be put to rest: their destruction 
was not the act of the king’s successors, 
who for some unknown reason sought 
to eradicate the memory of Djedefre, but 
was the handiwork of quarriers of the 
Late Period who were seeking construc¬ 
tion materials. 

The king is wearing the royal headcloth, 
called nemes. This plain example is bor¬ 
dered on the forehead by a flat band, which 
is indicated by two incised lines, the upper 
one displaying some corrections. In the cen¬ 
ter of the band the royal cobra, or uraeus, 
rears up with its hood extended; there is no 
detail on the very broad central band that 
delineates the snake’s body. The tail is coiled 
along the top of the king’s head in a sinuous 
S-shape. In back, visible on the right side of 
the statue, the nemes extends into a lappet, 
the angle of which suggests that this head 
belonged to a sphinx and not to a seated or 
standing figure of a king. The face, whose 
bone structure is visible under the flesh, is 
rectangular. The left profile clearly shows 
the stone bridge that supported the false 
beard. A painted black line extending from 
the temples to the chin indicates the strap 
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that attached the beard to the king’s face in 
real life. The fairly large ears are carefully 
detailed, although the stylized antihelix has 
no fossa. The inner canthi are emphasized 
with a horizontal line, and the upper eye¬ 
lids are rimmed with an incised line, while 
the lower lids are in slight relief. There is no 
trace of the cosmetic line, which, according 
to the excavator, encircled each eye and 
extended toward the temple. Seen from the 
side, each eyeball, still bearing the traces of 
an iris in black paint, does not display a 
regular curve: the lower eyelid, recessed in 
relation to the upper lid, delimits an oblique, 
slightly bulging surface. The eyebrows, 
treated in low relief, are highlighted in black 
and follow the curves of the upper eyelids. 
The thin nose, which has been damaged, is 
separated from the mouth by a very marked 
philtrum. The wide, full mouth is encircled 


by a sharp ridge that does not end at the 
corners of the lips; a vertical incision divides 
the lower lip in the middle. The lip is puffy 
and recedes slightly. 

The extraordinary rendering of notable 
anatomical features—the receding line of 
the chin, strong jaw, high cheekbones, full 
mouth, and structure of the forehead per¬ 
ceptible under the taut skin—gives the work 
a sharp expressiveness that is tempered by 
more subtle notations, such as the depres¬ 
sions under the eyes and the puckering of 
the muscles at the corners of the mouth. This 
likeness of Djedefre is very different from the 
impassive images of his successor, Khafre. 

cz 

i. The others are: Louvre, Paris, E 11167, wearing 
the white crown (?), h. 12 cm (4% in.); Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, JE 35138 = Suez, Port Tawfiq 


S.io, wearing the nemes headcloth, h. 14 cm 
(5/2 in.), see Smith 1946, pi. 2d, and Vandier 
1958, pi. 1.3; and Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 

JE 35 139, wearing the white crown, h. 19 cm 
(7/2 in.), see Smith 1946, pi. 2c, and Vandier 
1958, pi. 1.1. 

Provenance: Abu Rawash, pyramid of 
Djedefre, east face, under thick layer of rubble 
in large boat-shaped pit, five meters southeast of 
mortuary chapel court, Chassinat excavation, 
winter 1900-1901; gift of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment as part of the division of finds, 1907 

Bibliography: Chassinat 1921-22, pp. 53- 
76, pis. 8, 9; Boreux 1932, vol. 2, pp. 444-45, 
pi. 59; Bissing 1934a, vol. 1, pp. 84, 163, pi. 66 
[403a,b], text 1; Encyclopedic photographique 
1935, pi. 10; Smith 1946, pi. 11; Steindorff 1951, 
pp. 9-10 [20J; Vandier 1951, p. 7; Vandier 1952c, 
p. 35; Wolf 1957, p. 142, fig. 105; Reutersward 
1958, pi. 3 (“E 47”); Vandier 1958, pp. 16, 17, 

28, 54, 574, pi. 1 I2J; Pirenne 1961, pp. 148-49, 
pis. 46, 47; H. Muller 1964, p. 129; Aldred 1965, 
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fig. 115; Bourguet and Drioton 1965, pp. 116, 

118, fig. 20; Maragioglio and Rinaldi 1966, 
pp. 27, 39; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 2; Vander- 
sleyen 1975a, p. 221, fig. 124; Aldred 1978, 
p. 185, fig. 181; Edwards 1979, pi. 12b; Siecle 
de fouilles 1981, pp. 46-47, no. 53; Smith 1981, 
p. 116, fig. 112; Zivie 1984, p. 1145; Romano 
1985, p. 39; Aldred 1988a, p. 42, n. 8; Johnson 
1990, pp. 83-84, figs. 137-39; Stadelmann 1990, 
fig. 155; Ziegler 1990a, pp. 21, 25; Hart 1991, 
p. 138; De Putter and Karlshausen 1992, p. 97, 
pi. 30; Manniche 1994, p. 53; Valloggia 1994, 
pp. 7, 10; Clayton 1995, p. 25; Valloggia 1995, 
p. 65, fig. 1; Berman and Letellier 1996, pp. 38, 
39, 94; Fay 1996, pp. 19 n. 72, 62 nn. 308, 309, 
95, pi. 82; Ziegler 1997a, pp. 42-45, no. t, with 
earlier bibliography 


55 . Setka, Eldest Son of 
King Djedefre, as a Scribe 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Djedefre 
Statue: red porphyroid granite with megacrystals 
of feldspar, remains of paint around eyes 
Interior pedestal: wood 

Exterior pedestal: low-grade dolomitic, bioclastic 
limestone, streaked with gypsum veins (possible 
quarry: plateau of Gaa in Abu Rawash); remains 
of white mortar inside and along edges of semi¬ 
circular cavity, dark fill in inscription 
Statue: h. 30 cm (u/s in.); w. 23 cm (9 /% in.); 
d. 19 cm (7/2 in.) 

Interior pedestal: h. 4.6 cm (1% in.); w. 30.5 cm 
(12 in.); max. d. 17.5 cm (6% in.) 

Exterior pedestal: h. 17 cm (6% in.); w. 64 cm 
(25/4 in.); d. 66 cm (26 in.) 1 
Musee du Louvre, Paris (statue) e 12629, 
(pedestals) e 12631 


The first scribe statues appeared during the 
Fourth Dynasty. They represent the sons of 
kings as scholars who have mastered the 
complex use of hieroglyphs and gained 
immortality by composing literary works. 2 
This is the pose assumed by Setka, King 
Djedefre’s son, whose statue was found at 
the foot of his father’s pyramid at Abu 
Rawash. In an unusual assembly arrange¬ 
ment, the granite statue with a hole in the 
semicircular base is fitted into nested ped¬ 
estals, the interior made of wood, the exte¬ 
rior of limestone. Each pedestal has a hole 
through the center. Presumably a peg was 



inserted through the holes to hold all three 
parts together. The prince is sitting cross- 
legged, his hands on his knees, holding an 
unrolled papyrus; much of its writing sur¬ 
face blends into his plain kilt. A short titu¬ 
lary designating the figure as “eldest son of 
the king, Setka” 3 is inscribed on the papy¬ 
rus, complemented by the text carved in the 
limestone pedestal: “eldest bodily son of the 
king, Unique Associate of his father, Setka; 
son of the king, lector-priest of his father, 
Governor of the Palace, Setka; member of 
the elite, son of the king, Initiate of the 
Morning House.” The same method of in¬ 
laying hieroglyphs was used on the statue 
of Hemiunu (cat. no. 44) and can be linked 
to the decorative techniques employed at 
the tombs of Nefer-maat and Meni. 4 

On Setka’s lap, the papyrus stands out 
in slight relief, and its rolled end is firmly 
clasped in the scribe’s left hand, placed palm 
up. The thumb and index finger of the right 
hand are joined, as if grasping a brush, sug¬ 
gesting the act of writing. But the sculptor 
went no further: there is no sign that a de¬ 
tachable element was fixed to the fingers. 

Viewed from the front, the statue can be 
envisioned within an isosceles triangle, with 
the wood pedestal forming its base. The 
side view reveals that the work tilts notice¬ 


ably backward. Setka has his head lifted 
and is looking up. His face is round, with a 
low, sloping forehead, a thick nose, and 
eyes flush with the head. Eyebrows are not 
marked. Characteristic features are care¬ 
fully observed: the depression under the eye 
and puffiness around the eyelids; heavy 
cheeks set off by the deep furrow between 
nose and lips; and round chin. By compari¬ 
son, the sculptor has taken little care in 
rendering the mouth, which has undefined 
outlines and turned-down corners. The 
medium-length wig, which leaves the ear¬ 
lobes visible, is flared, and the locks are 
divided by a central part. The head is 
attached to the shoulders almost without 
transition. Three rolls of flesh around the 
torso and abdomen indicate the scribe’s 
plumpness, which is accentuated by the 
careful modeling of his fan-shaped navel, 
sunk deep into a fold of fat. The arms, 
separated from the trunk by wide fissures 
that give the illusion of depth, have re¬ 
ceived detailed treatment. The upper arms 
curve slightly to show the smooth shapes of 
shoulder and biceps; below the sharp bend 
at the elbow, the almost flat surfaces are 
broken by the protrusion of a muscle. On 
the right leg, the musculature of the calf 
and the ridge of the tibia are individualized. 
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However, the aligned toes of the right foot, 
seen on the underside, are treated with ex¬ 
treme simplicity. 

Simplicity also keynotes the treatment 
of the back, which is divided by a shallow 
vertical furrow. The nipped-in waist is rela¬ 
tively slender. A ridge indicates the upper 
edge of the plain kilt that envelops the lower 
body, which is treated summarily with full, 
round forms. c z 

1. For further dimensions, see Ziegler 1997a, 
pp. 64-68, nos. 17,18. 

2. Eight scribe statues indisputably date to the 
Fourth Dynasty (G. Scott 1989, vol. 1, p. 21). 
Three are well preserved: this one and two oth¬ 
ers, representing Khuen-re (cat. no. 72), son of 
King Menkaure, and Ba-baef, a contemporary 
of King Shepseskaf (Museum of Fine Arts, Bos¬ 
ton, 21.931). Five others are very fragmentary. 
They represent Kawab, son of King Khufu 
(three statues, all Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
27.1127, 34.4.1, 24.12.1105); Ankh-haf, a con¬ 
temporary of King Khufu (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, 27-2-304); and Her-net, son of King 
Djedefre (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, temp. 
5-11-24-16). In addition, there are two semi¬ 
circular pedestals from Abu Rawash that prob¬ 
ably once supported scribe statues. They are in 
the names of Prince Her-net (Louvre, Paris, 

E 12639) and Baka (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
temp. 5-11-24-8). All these subjects bear the 
title “eldest son of the king”: this type of statue 
seems to have been created for princes and 
reserved for their exclusive use during the Fourth 
Dynasty (ibid., pp. 22 ff.). In the statue of 
Setka, the right leg is crossed over the left, the 




reverse of other examples from the Fourth 
Dynasty (ibid., p. 23). 

3. The inscription faces the viewer and not the 
scribe, as is the case with one of the scribal 
statues of Prince Kawab (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 34,4.1), who is depicted in the 
same attitude. 

4. Cherpion 1989, p. 94. 

Provenance: Abu Rawash, pyramid of 
Djedefre, east face, in a chamber “almost at the 
northeast corner” of mortuary chapel court,"' 
Chassinat excavation, winter 1900-1901; gift of 
the Egyptian Government as part of the division 
of finds, 1907 

^Chassinat 1921-22, p. 64. 


Bibliography: Chassinat 1921-22, pp. 66, 
67, fig. 3; Boreux 1932, vol. 1, p. 230; Smith 
1946, pi. iod; Vandier 1948, p. 9; Vandier 
1952c, p. 10; Vandier 1958, pp. 46, 48, 69-71, 
103, pi. 13.5; Bothmer i960, p. 23; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 3; Siecle de fouilles 1981, pp. 50- 
51, no. 55; Wildung i982d, col. 1118, n. 20; 
Vandersleyen 1987, p. 196; G. Scott 1989, no. 6, 
pp. 14-16, vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 9-11; De Putter and 
Karlshausen 1992, p. 83, pi. 21; Clayton 1995, 
p. 51; Ziegler 1995b, p. 144; Ziegler 1997a, 
pp. 64-68, nos. 17, 18 
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THE STATUES OF 
KING KHAFRE 


More than one hundred statues may origi¬ 
nally have adorned the funerary complex 
of King Khafre at Giza. 1 Some have come 
down to us as undamaged masterpieces, 
but most have been reduced to humble 
fragments of alabaster, quartzite, anortho¬ 
site gneiss, black granite, or schist. The first 
and most spectacular find—which included 
the famous seated statue of Khafre with the 
Horus falcon in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(fig. 2,8)—was made by Auguste Mariette 
in i860. This trove of statues was found 
in a shaft dug in the vestibule of the valley 
temple of Khafre’s pyramid. Seventeen 
works, complete or fragmentary, appear in 
the Cairo Catalogue Generate, but many 
fragments have not been published. The 
expedition headed by Ernst von Sieglin in 
1909-10 discovered royal heads and the 
remains of statues, some of them inscribed, 
lying for the most part in the debris at the 
south entrance to the pharaoh’s valley 
temple. Different sections of the nonroyal 
necropolis explored by archaeologists Her¬ 
mann Junker, George Reisner, and Selim 
Hassan have yielded nearly fifty fragments 
from workshops. A few pieces from old 
collections such as the MacGregor collec¬ 
tion should be added to them. 2 The royal 
funerary complex was thus crammed full 
of statues of very high quality, executed in 
the most diverse materials. 


The definitive study of Khafre statues is 
still the one published by Reisner, who also 
studied the sculpture of Khafre’s successor, 
Menkaure. Reisner was able to distinguish 
between two workshops, that of Sculptor A 
and Sculptor B. The first, true to tradition, 
worked in a severe style 3 characterized by 
more extensive modeling, especially around 
the mouth; eyebrows with an accentuated 
arch (inherited from the Archaic Period); 
and a preference for an ideal type rather 
than a realistic portrait. The style of the 
sculptors of the second school, who may 
have been younger than those of the first 
and who worked for a longer period, is 
characterized by gentler modeling and a 
more realistic rendering. 4 That distinction 
has been refined by William Stevenson 
Smith, who takes into account variations 
in treatment resulting from the nature of 
the stones used and who observes that dur¬ 
ing the same reign the shape of the eyebrows 
could be completely different from one 
statue to the next. 5 cz 


1. According to Reisner (1931, p. 126), the figure 
is between one hundred and two hundred. 

2. Porter and Moss 1974, PP- 2,1-25. 

3. Stadelmann 1995b, pp. i 54-66. 

4. Reisner 1931, chap. 7. 

5. Smith 1946, pp. 35-36, reprinted in Vandier 
1958, pp. 26-27. 
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56 . King Khafre Seated 



Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 

Graywacke 

H. 120 cm (471/4 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 15 

This splendid royal statue, portions of 
which are restored, was found in i860 by 
Auguste Mariette’s workers. Along with 
other statues, it had been thrown into a pit 
within Khafre’s valley temple. This king, a 
son of Khufu, succeeded his brother Djede- 
fre under obscure circumstances. Khafre’s 
pyramid was the second constructed at 
Giza, and the Great Sphinx, built next to 
his pyramid complex (see cat. no. 30), is 
thought to reflect his features. 

In this statue Khafre is seated on a low 
throne. Its sides are decorated with the 
sema-tawi , which combines the hieroglyph 
sema (“union”) and the symbols for the 
two lands of Egypt, each land represented 
by a plant—the papyrus for the north and 
a flower for the south. This motif is a 
reminder that the union of the two lands 
created Egypt and that the king is forever 
the guarantor of the country’s unity. 

Simply dressed in a finely pleated shendyt 
kilt, the king is wearing a nemes headcloth 
surmounted by a uraeus, which is carved 
nearly flat against the headcloth; a false 
beard, like the headcloth and the uraeus an 
attribute of his office, is attached to his chin. 
His left hand lies flat on his knee, and his 
right fist is closed around an enigmatic 
object. Khafre’s well-defined musculature 
conveys a strong sense of power. On the 
front of the seat, to either side of his legs, 
two symmetrical columns of hieroglyphs 
give the king’s titulary: in addition to 
Khafre, his Horus name, User-ib. This piece 
is part of a group of about twenty similar 
statues, many of which were found in frag¬ 
mentary condition. The most remarkable 
of these, sculpted in gneiss and housed in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, places the 
king under the protection of the god Horus, 
depicted in the form of a falcon spreading 
its wings around the king’s neck (fig. 28). It 
is easy to imagine the majestic effect pro¬ 
duced by these statues, the emplacements 
of which can still be seen in one of the halls 
of the valley temple. They were lined up 
between granite pillars and illuminated 
so that their dark mass was reflected in 
the alabaster floor (fig. 49). sl-t, cz 


Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Khafre, 
Mariette excavation, i860 

Bibliography: Borchardt i9ii,pp. 16-17, 
pi. 4; Maspero 1912a, fig. 121; Maspero 1915b, 


P- 79 1 * 791 ; Vandier 1958, pp. 19-21; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 22; Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, 
no. 31 (for comparison to another seated Khafre) 
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57 . Fragments of a Royal 
Head 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu or Khafre 
Egyptian alabaster 
H. 32 cm (1 i s A in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.1466 (field 
number 25-1-587) 

These three connecting fragments of a royal 
head were discovered east of the pyramid 
of King Khufu in debris above mastaba 
G 7102. They come from a statue similar 
to the famous gneiss figure of Khafre in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (fig. 28), which 
depicts him seated on a high-backed throne 
with the Fiorus falcon standing behind his 
head, its wings spread protectively along 


the sides of a nemes headdress/ The bird’s 
tail and right leg and wing are visible in 
the photograph above, as are part of the 
king’s right shoulder and the back of his 
pleated headcloth. 

A number of statues belonging to Khafre 
were found broken up in the area east of the 
Great Pyramid, and these three pieces may 
belong to a representation of this king, who 
commissioned various lifesize alabaster fig¬ 
ures. Fiowever, since the fragments were 
uncovered in the vicinity of Khufu’s mortu¬ 
ary temple, it is equally possible that Khufu 
was the first Egyptian king to be depicted 
in this powerfully symbolic pose as the liv¬ 
ing Horus. This possibility is supported by 
an image carved in relief on one of the lime¬ 
stone fragments uncovered in 1938-39 by 
Selim FFassan while he was excavating 


Khufu’s mortuary complex/ The scenes de¬ 
picted on these fragments relate to Khufu’s 
Sed festival, and one preserves the back of 
the king’s head covered by an early form 
of the khat headcloth. A tiny Fiorus falcon, 
perhaps a piece of jewelry, is attached to 
the cloth where it is tied at the back of the 
king’s neck. chr 

1. For a reconstruction drawing of the head, see 
Simpson 1976, fig. 43. 

2. Hassan 1960b, p. 23, pi. 6 b; see also Lauer 
1949, pi. 2; and Reisner and Smith 1955, p. 4, 
fig. 6a. 

Provenance: Giza, east of the pyramid of 
Khufu, Reisner excavation, 1925 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 20 (4), pi. 5a; 
Simpson 1976, p. 30, fig. 43 
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58 . Head of King Khafre 



Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 
Egyptian alabaster 
H. 20.5 cm (8/s in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 21.351 

This lifesize head was discovered in the 
rubble of the Western Cemetery at Giza, at 
the northeast corner of mastaba G 5330. 
Found with it was workshop debris, includ¬ 
ing some fragments bearing the cartouche 
of Khafre. 1 The face of the sculpture is 
broader than most representations of this 
pharaoh. The sovereign is shown wearing 
the nemes headcloth, of which only the plain 
headband, executed in high relief, survives. 
In the center of the band, which is almost 
flush with the eyebrows, is a uraeus cobra 
with a flat body. The king’s curved eyebrows 
are treated like ribbons. The eyes are very 
large, with relatively flat eyeballs, and the 
inner corners are emphasized by a horizontal 
incision. The upper lids are rimmed, and a 
cosmetic line, sculpted in relief, extends to 
the temples. The fleshy nose is, unfortunately, 
mutilated. The wide and slightly smiling 
mouth is completely encircled by a clean 
ridge. A piece of the striated false beard 
survives at the chin. 

The head as a whole is majestic, and 
the striking stylization of shapes and their 
treatment as simple, rounded forms justifies 
George Reisner’s attribution of the piece to 
the workshop of Sculptor A. 2 The statue, 
particularly the eyes and eyebrows, was 
probably enhanced with color, to judge 
from the remains of blue-green paint on a 
similar work in the Roemer- und Pelizaeus- 
Museum, Hildesheim (5415). The delicate 
modulations of the flesh found on another 
fragmentary alabaster head of a king (cat. 
no. 60) are absent here. 

The slightly translucent Egyptian alabas¬ 
ter chosen for this work seems to have been 
much in vogue during the reigns of Khafre 
and Menkaure. Representations of Khafre 
in this medium include an undamaged statue 
discovered in Memphis, which depicts 
the sovereign seated (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 41); an impressive mask, larger 
than life, from the king’s valley temple; 3 and 
a face in a more vigorous style, housed in 
the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen 
(cat. no. 59)—not to speak of numerous 
fragments, many of which have never been 
published. cz 


1. Reisner 1931, p. r28 (4). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 41, and Roemer- 
und Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 5415. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, near 
mastaba G 5330, Reisner excavation, 1921 


Bibliography: Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston , 23, no. 140 (1926), p. 72; 
Ranke 1936, pi. 54; Smith 1946, p. 34, pi. 12a; 
Smith i960, fig. 21; Porter and Moss 1974, 
p. 24; Vandersleyen 1975a, fig. 125; Seipel 1992, 
p. 96, no. 13 
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59 . Face of King Khafre 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 
Crystalline limestone 
H. 15.5 cm (6Zx in.) 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen aein 1599 


This piece and another face of Khafre once 
in the collection of the Reverend William 
MacGregor (cat. no. 60) were said to have 
been found in the area of the king’s pyramid 
complex at Giza. 

The face is preserved from the frontlet 
almost to the lower end of the ribbed beard. 
The upper part of the face is relatively open, 
with a good distance between frontlet and 
brows and with wide eyes. The cheeks are 
long and smooth, with slight indications of 
musculature around the nose and mouth. 
Neither the underside of the nose nor its 
juncture with the face is clearly modeled. 
The upper lip shows a sharp central dip 
from which the top edges of the lips form 
straight diagonals out to the corners. The 
wide, curved lower lip gives the mouth a 
mild expression. mh 

1. According to Jorgensen {1996); a similar 
stone, when closely examined, was found 
to be alabaster (see entry for cat. no. 60, 
note 1). 

Provenance: Said to be Giza 

Bibliography: MacGregor sale 1922, 
lot 1657, pi. 44; Jorgensen 1996, pp. 4 2 ~43 
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60 . Fragmentary Face of 
King Khafre 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 
Egyptian alabaster 1 
H. 8.5 cm in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Purchase, Edward S. Harkness Gift, 1926 
26.7.1392 

This piece, once in the collection of the 
Reverend William MacGregor, was said to 
have been found at Giza in the “pyramid” 
or “temple” of Khafre along with the more 
complete face in Copenhagen, ascribed to 
that king (cat. no. 59), and two fragmentary 
mace heads bearing names of Khafre. 2 


Dense Egyptian alabaster was used for 
many of the statues from the Khafre pyra¬ 
mid complex. This piece, carved in an 
almost marblelike stone with only a slight 
translucence, preserves part of the left 
cheek, part of the nose, mouth, and chin, 
and the root of the royal beard. 

The surface is very fine and the model¬ 
ing delicate: the flesh thickens where the 
nose abuts the cheek above the nasal ala, 
and there is a pronounced muscle over the 
upper lip that appears more faintly below 
at the corners of the mouth. The mouth is 
small, and its lines are more curved and deli¬ 
cate than in many depictions of Khafre. The 
shape of the lower lip, which is narrower 


than the upper, 3 is closer to that of the face 
in Boston (cat. no. 58) than to that in 
Copenhagen (cat. no. 59). mh 

r. Determined by Deborah Schorsch, Associate 
Conservator, The Sherman Fairchild Center 
for Objects Conservation, Metropolitan 
Museum. 

2. MacGregor sale 1922, lots 1657,1658, 
pi. 44. 

3. The Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig, 
has a related fragment in graywacke (8249; 
Krauspe 1997b, p. 19, no. 16, pi. 8.3). 

Provenance: Said to be Giza 

Bibliography: MacGregor sale 1922, 
lot 1658; Hayes 1953, p. 65, fig. 42 
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61 . Head of King Khafre 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 
Gneiss 

H. 17.2 cm (6% in.); w. 7.3 cm (z 7 A in.); d. 7.2 cm 
(2% in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 1945 



This little masterpiece has been reconstituted 
from six scattered fragments discovered in 
a hundred-meter strip in front of Khafre’s 
pyramid temple. The context in which the 
work was discovered, the style, and the 
material—anorthosite gneiss, 1 known as 
Chephren’s diorite—leave no doubt about 
the sovereign’s identity: it is, in fact, Khafre. 
The pharaoh is wearing the nemes head- 
cloth. The brow band stands out in relief 
against his forehead, revealing his natural 
hair at the temples, and above it rears a deli¬ 
cately sculpted uraeus, symbol of kingship. 
The arched eyebrows are treated as wide 
ribbons; they extend to the temples, follow¬ 
ing the cosmetic line, which emphasizes the 
external corners of the eyes. The upper lids 
are rimmed and the eyeballs extremely con¬ 


vex. The nose is straight and fleshy, differ¬ 
ing from that of the seated statue of Khafre 
with the Horus falcon in the Egyptian Mu¬ 
seum, Cairo (fig. 28). The slightly sinuous 
mouth is prominent. The shape of the 
cheeks, which swell beneath the eyes, is par¬ 
ticularly understated and refined. The nar¬ 
row beard is ridged, and the profile view 
reveals it is attached to the neck by a bridge 
of stone whose triangular form is character¬ 
istic of the Fourth Dynasty. 2 George Reisner 
attributed this extraordinary head, which 


exudes majesty and serenity, to the work¬ 
shop of Sculptor B. c z 

1. For this material, see Aston 1994, pp. 62-64. 

2. Stadelmann 1998a, p. 367. 

Provenance: Giza, precinct of Khafre, in front of 
pyramid temple, von Sieglin expedition, 1909-10 

Bibliography: Holscher 1912, p. 91, no. 1, 
figs. 80, 81; Vandier 1958, p. 20; Porter and Moss 
1974, p. 23; Krauspe 1987, p. 29, ill. p. 28; John¬ 
son 1990, p. 90; Krauspe 1997a, pp. 29-30, ill.; 
Krauspe 1997b, pp. 13-14, no. 1 
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62 . Small Head of King 
Khafre with the Red Crown 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khafre 

Red limestone with inlaid eyes of stone mounted 

in copper cells (black stone modern) 

FI. 9.9 cm (4 in.); w. 4.3 cm {1/4 in.); d. 4.8 cm 
(1% in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 1947 


Although small, this royal head has an 
impressive presence. The subject is a 
pharaoh wearing the red crown of Lower 
Egypt and a horizontally striated beard, 
which is attached to the neck by a bridge 
of stone. The face is broad and square. 

The eye sockets are inlaid with white stone 
held in place by copper cells, now very cor¬ 
roded. The inlays representing the corneas 
had already disappeared when the head was 
discovered; they were probably inserted by 
the same technique used for the statue of Kai 
(cat. no. 124) and the Scribe in the Louvre 
(fig. 33). A peg, visible on each temple, held 
the eye inlay in place. The eyebrows, which, 
like the chin strap, were once emphasized 
by a black brushstroke, are indicated by 
browridges. The ears are broad and curved, 
with a particularly well developed lobe. 

The nose is unusually short and its wings 


are framed by very pronounced grooves. 
The crown and the upper part of the face 
are carefully polished and display only light 
parallel streaks, but the area around the 
wide, horizontal mouth shows large chisel 
marks. The red crown is set very low on 
the forehead and the base circles around 
the ears. On its flat top are vestiges of a 
copper rod, an element of the red crown 
frequently depicted on reliefs but seldom 
seen in statuary. 

The extremely short nose, the inlaid 
eyes, and the unusual crown have led some 
specialists to rule out the association with 
Khafre, whose features have been preserved 
in many statues. 1 A very late date has been 
proposed for this piece and for a statuette 
of Khufu in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 36143), which is similar to it. But the 
site at which it was discovered and a num¬ 
ber of elements argue for an early date. 
The inlaid eyes are attested in royal statuary 
since the time of Djoser, and a magnificent 
statue of him (fig. 29) now displays only 
empty eye sockets. The method used to hold 
the eyes in place was employed for a series of 
statues from the Old Kingdom whose date is 
still in dispute, including the famous Sheikh 
el-Beled (fig. 34). 2 Although fairly rare in 
statuary, the red crown first appeared 
during Khufu’s reign (Egyptian Museum, 


Cairo, JE 36143), and a few fragmentary 
examples have been dated to the reign of 
Khafre. 3 Finally, although it has not been 
possible to establish a definite connection 
between this head and two fragments bear¬ 
ing the cartouche of Khafre, 4 the similarities 
among the pieces are arresting: the prove¬ 
nance is the same, the type of limestone is 
identical, and the scale is similar. cz 


r. Holscher 1912. Vandier (1958) rejects the 
association a priori but acknowledges that his 
judgment is primarily based on the inlay of 
the eyes. 

2. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 34. Fischer 
1989b, pp. 213-14. 

3. Stadelmann 7998a, p. 365. 

4. Holscher 1912, p. 101, nos. 48,49, figs. 130, 

7 31; Krauspe 1997b, nos. 69, 70. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Khafre, 
in rubble east of door, von Sieglin expedition, 
1909-10 

Bibliography: Holscher 1912, p. 93, no. 3, 
figs. 83, 84; Reisner 1931, p. 129; Abu Bakr 1937, 
p. 12; Spiegel 1938, p. 23; Smith 1946, p. 35; 
Vandier 1958, pp. 20, 21, 571; Porter and Moss 
1974, p. 25; Cooney 1975, P- 795 Blumenthal 
1984, p. 550; Krauspe 1987, p. 27, no. 26/4; 
Krauspe 7997b, p. 15, no. 3; Stadelmann 1998a, 
p. 365, n. 66 
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63 . Small Head of a King, 
Probably Khafre, Wearing 
the White Crown 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khafre 
Dense beige limestone with inlaid eyes; sclera in 
white stone surrounded by now-oxidized copper, 
left pupil in black stone, right pupil missing 
H. 8 cm (yA in.); w. 2.7 cm (1 A in.); d. 5 cm {2 in.) 
Collection of Nanette B. Kelekian, New York 

This beautiful piece, whose inherent monu- 
mentality belies its small size, shows the 
head, proper right side of the neck, and most 
of the high white crown of a king. A pro¬ 
tuberant stone element at the back once 
connected it to a high slab, possibly repre¬ 
senting the upper part of the back of a seat. 1 
The crown fits the head tightly, leaving only 
the ears free. Its simple lower edge embraces 
the king’s forehead, curves around the tem¬ 
ples, and clings to the neck. In front of each 
ear is a small rectangular slot below which 
the rounded and partially flattened end of 
the crown extends toward the face to cover 
part of the cheek. The king wore a round 
ceremonial beard attached to the tip of his 
chin. Horizontal indentations on the front 
of the beard created the impression of wavy 
hair. Part of the uppermost indentation is 
preserved. 


The face is remarkable for its austerity. 
An expression of openness and clarity is 
conveyed by means of the dominance of 
two main axes, maintained by the emphatic 
carving of the elements disposed along 
them: the vertical that runs from the bridge 
of the nose to the chin and beard, and the 
horizontal formed by the ears, eyes, and 
nose. Features outside these axes—cheeks, 
chin, and neck—are only sparsely modeled. 
Most expressive are the mouth and eyes. 
The mouth is surrounded by a sharp edge 
(the so-called vermilion line), inside which 
the lips are softly rounded. The straight 
chin rounds gently into the lower lip, and the 
mouth owes much of its fullness and sensi¬ 
tivity to the delicate forward thrust that 
results from this small curve. A slight groove 
delineates the muscles above the upper lip 
at both sides of the damaged philtrum. The 
king’s eyes below their brows in shallow 
relief look straight ahead, their wide-open 
gaze enhanced rather than diminished by 
the oxidized state of the copper margins 
of the lids. 

The piece is doubtless closely related to 
the small head with a red crown in Leipzig 
(cat. no. 62). Both are made of dense lime¬ 
stone of the same consistency, although the 
material of the present head is less reddish. 
And they are almost identical in size, as well 


as in the technique used for the eye inlays: 
in both the eyelids are secured from behind 
by wires whose tips emerge through holes 
in the temples, where they were attached 
with patches of plaster (?). The facial fea¬ 
tures differ only slightly. The Kelekian head 
has ears that are less fleshy and more closely 
attached to the skull, a beard more rounded 
in front, and a leaner, more elongated face. 
Moreover, the area around the mouth is 
not reworked as it is in the Leipzig example 
and the execution is more sensitive, with 
more delicate rendering of features such as 
the ears and mouth. Despite these distinc¬ 
tions, the heads are so similar that we may 
say they were surely made in the same work¬ 
shop—although by two different sculptors, 
which accounts for their variations. We can 
also conclude that the heads were probably 
placed in the same sanctuary, namely the 
valley temple of Khafre at Giza, where the 
Leipzig example was discovered. 

In her entry on the Leipzig head, Ziegler 
rejects the various arguments previous 
scholars have invoked to show that that 
piece is not contemporary with the reign of 
Khafre. 2, Her position is correct in the view 
of this writer, and it is reinforced by the links 
between the Leipzig and Kelekian works: 
there can be no doubt that the Kelekian 
head was made during the Fourth Dynasty, 
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and the form of the mouth in particular 
points strongly to its identification as an 
image of King Khafre. Moreover, a com¬ 
parison of the Kelekian head with the head 
in the Metropolitan Museum that indis¬ 
putably represents Khafre (cat. no. 60) 
suffices to demonstrate the striking similar¬ 
ity of the two pieces, particularly in the 
area around the mouth and nostrils. 

Another royal head, that of Khafre’s 
immediate predecessor, Djedefre, in the 
Louvre (cat. no. 54), is also remarkably 
close to the Kelekian piece. They are con¬ 
nected by the shape of the ears and the 
mouth and above all by their strongly axial 
structure. Both images present the pharaoh 
as a superhuman being who towers over 
ordinary men and women by virtue of his 
rigorous clarity of vision and an austerity 
untouched by mortal fears or desires. It is 
conceivable that the small statuette of Khafre 
to which the present head belonged was 
created early in the king’s reign, and by a 
sculptor with connections to the artist who 
produced the Louvre head of Djedefre. 

DOA 

1. Other fragments of the same dense limestone 
material excavated at the valley temple of 
Khafre are from seated figures wearing the 
Heb Sed garment; Krauspe 1997b, p. 35, 

no. 71, pi. 24.1,4; British Museum, EA 69216, 
see note 2 below. 

2. To the authors Ziegler lists add Biri Fay, who 
in her lecture at the 1994 Old Kingdom con¬ 
ference at the French Institute for Near Eastern 
Archaeology, Cairo, cited a headless figure in 
the British Museum (EA 69216) and a head in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, as members 

of the group of limestone works excavated 
from the valley temple of Khafre. Fay suggested 
a Middle Kingdom date for these pieces, based 
primarily on her contention that supports for 
beards that slant downward to the chest, which 
are present in the group, were not used in the 
Old Kingdom. This argument, however, is 
contradicted by the evidence of the statue of 
Sahure and a god in the Metropolitan Museum 
(cat. no. 109; frontis., p. 2}, in which a support 
of this kind appears. I thank Fay for allowing 
me to read the manuscript of her lecture. 

Provenance: Probably valley temple of Khafre, 
Giza 

Bibliography: Unpublished 


64 . Head of a Queen 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khafre 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 10.2 cm (4 in.); w. 12.2 cm (4% in.); d. 8.6 cm 
(3% in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 1965 

This small head probably represents a queen 
of the Fourth Dynasty, who may have lived 
during the reign of Khafre, since the head 
was discovered near his pyramid. The 
broad face is framed by wavy hair falling 
very low over the forehead and parted in 
the center. The lids above the large eyes are 
emphasized by cosmetic lines extending to 
the temples like flat ribbons, and the sinu¬ 
ous eyebrows are treated in the same fash¬ 
ion. The lower eyelids form a pronounced 
edge. The wide nose has been mutilated. 
The straight mouth with full lower lip is 
delicately modeled. The ears, large and 


broad, stand out against a smooth surface 
that represents the body of a vulture, whose 
wings stretch over the woman’s temples. The 
bird’s head is barely visible above her hair. 

Throughout Egyptian history vulture 
headdresses were traditionally worn by 
queens and many goddesses. In the Old King¬ 
dom this attribute was apparently reserved 
for use by queen mothers, 1 who played a 
particularly important role. 2 For example, 
Queen Ankh-nes-meryre is depicted in a 
Sixth Dynasty statue with that headdress, 
holding her son Pepi II on her knees (cat. 
no. 172). But the motif occurs in the Fourth 
Dynasty as well. In addition to this small 
head, the mortuary complexes of Khafre 
and Menkaure have yielded remnants of 
wigs adorned with the same decoration. 3 
They are the only remaining vestiges of 
now-lost queen statues. 

In fact, there are very few Old Kingdom 
statues depicting women of the royal family. 
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ii6. Architrave of King Khafre as currently located in entrance corridor, pyramid of Amenemhat I, Lisht 



A study by Fay lists nine examples where the 
head has survived and the identity of the 
subject is certain. 1 2 * 4 For the Fourth Dynasty, 
the rock-cut statues in the tomb of Mer-si- 
ankh and numerous unidentified fragments 
should be added to the list, 5 as well as the 
colossal statues of Kha-merer-nebti I, wife 
of Khafre, the most spectacular of which 
presents her draped in a pleated mantle 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 48828). 

cz 

1. Sabbahy 1982, p. 317. 

2. As is attested, for example, by the cult of statues 

of queen mothers. See Posener-Krieger 1976, 

pp. 527-33; and Troy 1986. 


3. Holscher 1912, pp. T02-3; Reisner 1931, pi. 17. 

4. Fay 1998, pp. 160-86. 

5. See Smith 1946, pp. 41-44. 

6. Daressy 1910, pi. 1. 

Provenance: Giza, pyramid temple of Khafre, 
in rubble near east facade, von Sieglin excava¬ 
tion, 1909-10, discovered by Steindorff, Febru¬ 
ary 3, 1909 

Bibliography: Holscher 1912, p. 102, no. 56, 
fig. 140; Reisner 1931, p. 128; Smith 1946, p. 42; 
Porter and Moss 1974, p. 25; Brunner-Traut 
1977, col. 515, n. 2; Blumenthal 1984, p. 550; 
Krauspe 1987, p. 27, no. 26/1; Krauspe 1997a, 
p. 31, fig. 29; Krauspe 1997b, p. 39, no. 86, 
pi. 28/1-4; Fay 1998, p. 168, n. 43 


65 . Cast of an Architrave 
of King Khafre 

Cast of original Fourth Dynasty red granite archi¬ 
trave taken by Ronald Street, Molding Studio, 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1998 
Fiberglass-reinforced epoxy resin 
H. original, 90 cm (35% in.); w. 405 cm (159 /4 in.); 
d. 85 cm (33/2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
N.A. 1999.I 

The present object is a cast of a red granite 
architrave made in the Fourth Dynasty and 
reused in the entrance corridor of the pyra¬ 
mid of Amenemhat I (Twelfth Dynasty, 
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about 1970 b.c.e.) at Lisht. The original 
architrave (fig. 116) is located so deep within 
the structure that it cannot be removed. 

The front of the architrave is inscribed with 
the horizontal cartouche of Khafre, which 
reads: “The King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt Khafre, Son of Re.” The inscription 
was deliberately damaged, probably before 
the block’s reuse in the pyramid. At both 
ends of the block are remains of two seated 
falcons with cobras in front of them, form¬ 
ing the top of the vertically written Horus 
name of the king; the Horus name would 
have continued on the piers that supported 
the architrave. The extreme left and right 
ends of the architrave also include two fly¬ 
ing falcons facing outward and rendered in 


shallow incised lines. These remains suggest 
that the architraves lacked a continuous 
inscription and that the pattern of cartouches 
flanked by the Horus name and two flying 
falcons either repeated or alternated with 
another, unknown text. 

Ricke recognized that the architrave 
was originally part of the court of Khafre’s 
pyramid temple at Giza. The court was sur¬ 
rounded by a sequence of sixteen narrow 
doorways and twelve wide piers with over- 
lifesize seated figures of Khafre inset into 
them. According to Ricke, the architrave 
bridged the doorways between the piers. 

He also suggested that representations of 
flying falcons faced toward and protected the 
royal statues (see fig. 20). Small discrepan¬ 


cies in the measurements of his reconstruc¬ 
tion can no longer be addressed because of 
the poor state of preservation of the temple. 

A more cautious evaluation would 
therefore assert that the architrave belonged 
either to that court of Khafre’s pyramid 
temple or to a similar locale in another, 
unknown temple. da 

Provenance: Original, Lisht North, entrance 
corridor, pyramid of Amenemhat I, Maspero sur¬ 
vey, 1883, and Metropolitan Museum of Art exca¬ 
vation, 1907-8 

Bibliography: Naville 1891, pi. 3 jl [b]; Ricke 
1950, pp. 50-52, pi. 2, figs. 17-19; Goedicke 
1971,pp.23-24 
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66 . Group of Archers 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Khufu or Khafre 
Painted limestone 

H. 25.4 cm (10 in.); w. 37.5 cm (14 3 A in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 
1922 22.1.23 


This relief fragment, which was reused in 
the pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht, 
shows one of the most intricate groups of 
figures extant from Old Kingdom art. 
Close examination reveals that parts of five 
archers are preserved on it. We see two 
complete heads in the center of the carved 
area. The slightly upturned forehead, eye, 
and nose of a third man appear at the bot¬ 
tom edge below the head of the man on the 
right. The outstretched arm and the hand 
above this third head belong to a fourth 
man, whose figure is otherwise lost. At the 
extreme right edge of the fragment the hand 
and arrow of a fifth man are visible. Of the 
two arms below the head of the archer on 
the left, the upper belongs to the second man 
with a complete head and the lower belongs 
to the third archer. Thus the group origi¬ 
nally consisted of at least three men stand¬ 
ing in a row, one behind the other, and 
another archer kneeling in front of them. 

All the men hold longbows with arms 
stretched out straight in front of them at 
shoulder height. Each grasps a bow shaft 
between his thumb and the last three fin¬ 
gers of his left hand, 1 while the index finger 
keeps the front section of an arrow in place. 
With his right hand each archer draws the 
string of the bow, with the notched end of 
the arrow set against it, toward his shoul¬ 
der. The bowstring is held between the 
thumb and the index finger of the right hand, 
and the arrow between the index and sec¬ 
ond fingers. The thumb of the same hand 
also holds two reserve arrows. The bows 
are of the simple type (self bows) most 
prevalent during the Old and Middle King¬ 
doms. 2 The arrows have a tapering conical 
point and are split at the end for the inser¬ 
tion of a leaf-shaped piece of feathering 
that is tied to the butt in three places. All 
the archers would have worn the military 
equipment that can be seen on the first man: 
two crossed bands over the torso and a rec¬ 
tangular quiver fastened with a cord above 
the waist. The quiver is of a typical Old 
Kingdom kind, 3 and the crossed bands were 
part of every archer’s uniform at the time. 4 


The date of the archer relief has been 
disputed by various scholars. Goedicke, al¬ 
though well aware that “the style matches 
the best examples of the IV Dynasty,” was 
nevertheless inclined to assign the piece to 
the early Fifth Dynasty. 5 Smith, however, 
advocated a date in the reign of Khufu, 6 
and Dorman followed, calling it a work of 
the Fourth Dynasty. 7 If we accept a Fourth 
Dynasty date, which seems probable, the 
question of placing the fragment in a spe¬ 
cific monument still remains difficult. 
Ascribing the piece to Khufu’s pyramid 
complex presents a problem, because its 
style is not exactly that of the reliefs se¬ 
curely assigned to this king’s funerary 
monuments (cat. nos. 38, 41). The figures 
of the archers stand out harshly against 
their background, and the modeling of 
details, although of the first quality, lacks 
the subtlety and smoothness of the Khufu 
reliefs. The archers’ facial features and ears 
are more deeply carved and more boldly, 
even naturalistically conceived. 

There are, however, other reliefs of 
Khufu’s time whose style comes closer to 
that of the archers scene. The fragment 
from the tomb of Fiemiunu (cat. no. 45) is 
a good example of this style, and even 
more closely related to the present work 
are the reliefs in the tomb of Khufu-khaf I, 
who was a son of King Khufu. 8 Both tombs 
date from the end of Khufu’s reign and 
their decorations embody a style bolder than 
that of the king’s known pyramid complex 
reliefs. Can the archers relief be assigned 
to an official’s tomb that was decorated in 
this bolder style? To answer this question 
it is necessary to consider the iconographic 
context of the fragment. 

During the Old Kingdom the hunt with 
bow and arrow was a royal privilege in the 
Memphite region, and in reliefs of the 
period only the king himself is shown using 
this weapon. 9 The archers in the Metropol¬ 
itan relief cannot, therefore, be identified as 
hunters. Moreover, the crossed bands pic¬ 
tured here unquestionably indicate that the 
archers wearing them are not hunters but 


men engaged in a military campaign. They 
are thus part of the earliest battle scene 
known from the Old Kingdom. The other 
preserved battle scenes from the period 
date to the reign of Unis in the Fifth 
Dynasty and to the Sixth Dynasty. 10 The 
Fifth and Sixth Dynasty scenes, however, 
present their martial theme with much less 
concision and monumentality than the 
archers relief; Goedicke has, therefore, 
correctly maintained that the archers scene 
is by far the earlier version and that the 
others must be understood as dependent on 
it. 11 It is very unlikely that such an early 
prototype would have been carved in the 
tomb of a mere official rather than in a 
royal context. Two possibilities for this 
context present themselves: the pyramid 
precinct of Khufu, for which it would have 
been produced by sculptors who practiced 
the bold style known from tombs of offi¬ 
cials, or the pyramid temple or causeway 
of Khafre, the next king after Khufu who 
had his pyramid built at Giza/ 2 

Indeed, a relief block found in the debris 
of Khafre’s valley temple shows a bound 
prisoner confronted by an Egyptian who 
wears the same crossed bands as the archers 
on the Metropolitan relief/ 3 As the block 
is known only from an old photograph, its 
style is difficult to judge, but it seems to 
show deeply carved eyes and ears and well- 
modeled features, especially in the captive’s 
face. On the evidence of this block, then, 
we can tentatively assign the archers relief 
to King Khafre’s pyramid temple or per¬ 
haps his causeway/ 4 We can also propose 
that the battle under way was probably a 
siege of an Asiatic fortified city because 
most later battle scenes employ archers in 
this context, leading the attack and provid¬ 
ing protection for soldiers armed with axes, 
who are better equipped for hand-to-hand 
combat/ 5 Since this appears to be the earli¬ 
est depiction of a siege in Old Kingdom 
art, it is very likely that an actual historical 
event is shown. We do not know which of 
the fortified towns of Early Bronze Age 
Canaan might be under attack, 16 but there 
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Details, cat. no. 66 




can be no doubt about the pride with which 
the soldiers of the pharaoh are presented 
as a formidable military machine: the men 
stand well aligned, their weapons poised 
in unison. doa 

1. Recognizing which is the right and which the 
left arm and hand is somewhat problematic 
because the modern viewer is tempted to 
understand Egyptian figures that are turned 
toward the left as if they showed the backs of 
the subjects. This modern reading is, however, 
not correct. Egyptian artists presented the 
right arm behind the left to avoid overlapping 
them. The issue has been variously discussed, 
especially by Fischer (1958, p. 34); see also 
G. Scott 1986, p. 60. 

2. They are not composite bows as maintained 
by Goedicke (1971, p. 76, n. 187). For simple 
or self bows, see McLeod 1982, esp. pp. 50- 
52; for examples, see Hayes 1953, p. 279, 
fig. 181. For the arrows, see ibid., fig. 182; 
and McLeod 1982, pp. 58-60. 

3. Goedicke 1971, p. 76, n. 186. 


4. Jaros-Deckert 1984a, pp. 28, 38, n. 213. 

5. Goedicke 1971, pp. 76-77. 

6. Smith 1965, p. 150. 

7. Dorman in Dorman, Harper, and Pittman 
1987, P* 13 - 

8. Simpson 1978, pis. 22-26. For the style and 
date of Khufu-khaf’s reliefs, see Smith 1981, 
p. 111, figs. 105, 106. 

9. Vandier 1964, pp. 800-801. 

10. Hassan 1938, p. 520, pi. 15 (causeway of 
King Unis); Petrie 1898, pi. 4 (nonroyal tomb 
of the Sixth Dynasty); Quibell and Hayter 
1927, frontis. (nonroyal tomb of the Sixth 
Dynasty). For an extensive discussion of Old 
Kingdom battle scenes, see Schulz 1999. 

11. Goedicke 1971, p. 77. 

12. There are no indications that the quarrymen of 
King Amenemhat I who collected stone mate¬ 
rial from Old Kingdom pyramid sites went as 
far north as Abu Rawash, where Djedefre, who 
ruled between Khufu and Khafre, built his 
pyramid (see entry for cat. no. 54). 

13. Holscher 1912, p. no, figs. 162, 163. Goedicke 
(1971, p. 10) ascribed the Khafre valley-temple 
piece showing the prisoner to Khufu’s precinct, 


but his statement that its style is the same as 
that of one of the Khufu reliefs cannot be ac¬ 
cepted. Note elements at variance with the 
Khufu decoration: the more detailed indication 
of musculature in the legs of the men in the 
upper register, the intricate modeling of the 
foreigner’s face and arms, and the complex de¬ 
piction of the cords, which is reminiscent of 
the same detail in the archers relief. 

14. The valley temple of Khafre was built of granite 
and had no relief decoration; see Holscher 1912. 

i 5. See the two Sixth Dynasty examples cited in 
note 10 above and the post-Old Kingdom 
examples cited by Jaros-Deckert (1984a, 
pp. 44-46). 

16. On Egypt and its eastern neighbors during the 
Old Kingdom, see Redford 1992, pp. 29-32, 
51 - 55 - 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 

Amenemhat I, west side of core, Metropolitan 

Museum of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 74-77; 

Dorman, Harper, and Pittman 1987, pp. 12-13 
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67. King Menkaure and 
a Queen 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 
Graywacke with faint remains of paint 
H. 139 cm (54 3 /4 in.); w. 57 cm (22/2 in.); d. 54 cm 
(21/4 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 11.1738 

\Giza, January 18, 1910] . . . In the 
evening, just before work stopped a 
small boy from the gang at the thieves’ 
hole in strip 1 appeared suddenly at my 
side and said “come.” In the lower part 
of the hole the female head of a statue 
(Ya life size) of bluish slate had just come 
into view in the sand. It was too late to 
clear it. But immediately afterwards a 
block of dirt fell away and showed a 
male head on the right,—a pair statue 
of king and queen. A photograph was 
taken in failing light and an armed 
guard of 20 men put on for the night. 1 

In those five sentences George Reisner 
related the discovery of one of the most 
important masterpieces of Egyptian sculp¬ 
ture. Found in the valley temple of Men- 
kaure’s pyramid, the statue was not in its 
original location and had probably been 
thrown there by tomb plunderers after 
the Arab conquest. 2 

In its size and majesty the statue is com¬ 
parable to the great seated statue of Khafre 
in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (fig. 28). 
But this king is not depicted in divine iso¬ 
lation. Although the base never had an in¬ 
scription, the sovereign is unquestionably 
Menkaure, whose face looks thinner than it 
does in other sculptures from Giza. Beside 
him is his principal wife, 3 probably Kha- 
merer-nebti II. 4 The two figures stand with 
their backs against a wide slab that comes 
to their shoulders. Treated as two juxtaposed 
individuals, they are joined by the affection¬ 
ate gesture of the queen, who embraces her 
royal spouse. The pharaoh is adorned with 
the insignia of power: nemes headcloth, here 
appearing without the uraeus cobra, reveal¬ 
ing the natural sideburns; a false beard with 
horizontal striations; a plain shendyt kilt 
fastened by a wide belt. His left leg forward, 
the monarch has his arms at his sides and 
each hand closed around an enigmatic 
object. The queen, slightly smaller than her 
spouse, is at his left, her left foot slightly 
advanced. Like goddesses in triad statues 


with Menkaure (cat. no. 68), 5 she is wear¬ 
ing a long wig, but the artificial hair is 
smooth and reveals the natural hair, with 
its central part, on the temples and fore¬ 
head. Wearing a sheer sheath, her left arm 
across her midriff in a pose seen in Third 


Dynasty statues (cat. no. 13), the queen has 
placed her left hand on Menkaure’s arm and 
is encircling his waist with her right arm. 
That attitude, which gives a new humanity 
to the royal couple, served as a model for 
private statuary. 
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Detail, cat. no. 67 


The simplicity of the forms and compo¬ 
sition is combined with an extraordinary 
delicacy in the modeling of the body and an 
unmatched precision in indications of mus¬ 
culature. Although the treatment of the fea¬ 
tures is identical—compare, for example, 
the precisely outlined eyes and their natu¬ 
ralism, the carefully realized inflections of 
the mouths, and the firmness of the flesh— 
the two faces are individualized in the man¬ 
ner of portraits. The square, mature face of 
the king, who is turning slightly to the right, 
has a noticeably firm mouth, whereas the 
queen’s face is all youthful roundness. Rem¬ 
nants of red paint still highlight the king’s 
face, ears, and neck; the queen’s hair still 
retains traces of black. Oddly, the work is 


unfinished, perhaps because of Menkaure’s 
premature death (his funerary complex was 
hastily completed). Only the faces and upper 
bodies received a final polishing. Below, the 
torsos display an irregular surface, and tool 
marks are visible on both bodies. Citing 
the severe features of Menkaure, whom ala¬ 
baster statues (cat. no. 70) and one of the 
triads show with full cheeks and a very 
round nose, Reisner attributed this master¬ 
piece to the workshop of Sculptor A (see 
introduction to cat. nos. 56-63)/ cz 


1. Reisner, excavation journal, January 18, 1910, 
p. 9; see Der Manuelian 1996, p. 64. 

2. Reisner 1931, p. no. 


3. Nothing about the attributes suggests this is a 
representation of the goddess Hathor. See Fay 
1998, p. 166. 

4. For a cautious view, see Seipel 1980, pp. 165f£. 

5. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 40678, JE 40679, 
JE 46499 (cat. no. 68), and Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 09.220. All these statues have the 
same provenance. 

6. For gestures of affection as a dating criterion, 
see Cherpion 1995, pp. 33-47. 

7. Reisner 1931, pp. 128-29. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
Reisner excavation, 1910 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, p. no, no. 17, 
pis. 54-60; Smith 1946, p. 38, pi. 13; Vandier 
1958, p. 24; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 29; Aldred 
1978, pp. 188-89; Fay 1998, PP- 164-66, no. 7, 
figs, it, 12 
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68 . Triad of King Menkaure 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 

Graywacke 

H. 96 cm (37 7 /s in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 46499 

Discovered by George Reisner in 1908, this 
statue depicts King Menkaure flanked by 
two female figures. On his right stands the 
goddess Hathor, Lady of the Sycamore, 
identifiable by the cow’s horns surrounding 
a sun disk that she wears on her head. On 
his left is the personification of the nome 
(province) of Diospolis Parva, with the 
emblem of the goddess Bat above her head. 
Bat is depicted as a woman with cow’s 
horns, whose face is resting on an elaborate 
knot. The three figures stand against a back 
slab that joins the base of the statue. All 
three are standing with their arms at their 
sides, and Hathor holds the king’s right hand 
in her left. An enigmatic object, identical to 
those held by the nome goddess, is visible 
in the sovereign’s left hand. Menkaure’s left 
leg is advanced, in the walking pose tradi¬ 
tionally reserved for male figures. He is 
wearing the shendyt , or tripartite pleated 
royal kilt, and the white crown of Upper 
Egypt. No chin strap is visible. The treat¬ 
ment of the upper corners of the beard 
seems characteristic of the Fourth Dynasty. 
The two women are dressed in identical 
long, close-fitting sheaths, which partly 
reveal the details of their bodies beneath the 
sheer fabric. Each is wearing a tripartite 
wig with carefully incised locks. Despite 
their strong resemblance, a few differences 
are apparent: the left foot of the goddess 
Hathor is slightly advanced, and her face is 
turned to the side; the nome goddess faces 
straight ahead, her feet together and arms 
at her sides, and she is wearing a necklace. 
The artist has rendered the shapes and mus¬ 
culature, especially of the king’s torso and 
legs, with a great deal of care and has paid 
particular attention to the harmony of the 
composition. Enhanced by the stone—a 
dark, perfectly polished graywacke—this 
triad is one of the masterpieces of Old 
Kingdom sculpture. 

The group was found in the valley temple 
of Menkaure along with three other com¬ 
plete triads and one that is fragmentary. One 
complete triad and the fragmentary group 
(fig. 117) are housed in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston; two other complete exam¬ 
ples are in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 


Although very similar at first glance, the tri¬ 
ads differ in a number of their details. The 
inside arms of the figures standing beside 
the king sometimes hang straight down but 
sometimes are wrapped around the king’s 
torso, with the hand resting on his arm. The 
deities may hold either sben signs or enig¬ 
matic objects in their hands. In the com¬ 
plete triad in Boston the goddess Hathor is 
seated in the middle of the group, between 
the king and the nome personification. 

Scholarly opinion about the number and 
purpose of these triads has changed since 
they were discovered. It was first thought 
that there must have been about forty 
triads—one group for each Egyptian nome. 
Now it is supposed there were eight triads 
in all, symbolizing the principal sites where 
the goddess Hathor was worshiped. 

S T, C Z 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
Reisner excavation, 1908 

Bibliography: Maspero 1915b, p. 72 [158]; 
Reisner 1931, pp. 109-ro [12], pis. 38[d], 44, 

45, 46[a,b]; Pijoan 1945, fig. 141; Vandier 1958, 
pp. 22, 24, 26, 33, 77, 100, 1:05, 117, pi. 4-4; 
Hornemann 1951-69, vol. 5 (1966), pis. 1388, 
1389; Michalowski 1968, fig. 204; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 28; Aldred 1978, p. 190; Saleh 
and Sourouzian 1987, no. 33 (for comparison 
with another triad) 


69 . Head of Menkaure 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 

Graywacke 

H. 22 cm (8 3 A in.) 

Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels 
E 3074 
Paris only 

The formal perfection of this head is only 
slightly compromised by its mutilation. This 
is very probably a portrait of Menkaure, 
depicted with the attributes of kingship: the 
white crown, symbolizing his power over 
Upper Egypt, and the false beard, traces of 
which are visible on the right side of the 
chin. The subtle modeling of the magnifi¬ 
cently polished stone may well faithfully 
capture the features of the king. The impres¬ 
sion of fatigue conveyed by the drooping 
lower lids and the heavy cheeks bordered 
by folds in the surface of the skin is belied 
by the firmness of the straight mouth. The 
eyes are treated naturalistically: there is no 
cosmetic line extending to the temples, no 
ribbon-shaped eyebrows, but simply an 
outline emphasizing the upper eyelids. 

The material, dimensions, and style of 
the work led Gilbert to link this head to a 
fragmentary triad in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (fig. 117). It is now generally 
accepted that this triad depicted Menkaure 
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117. Fragmentary Triad of King Menkaure. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 11.3147 


between two figures, probably a goddess 
and the male personification of a province, 
or nome, of Egypt. 1 The Boston fragment, 
which is carved in a remarkable style, comes 
from the valley temple of Menkaure. It be¬ 
longs to an extraordinary series of statues 
representing the pharaoh in the company of 
the goddess Hathor and a male or female 
nome deity, recognizable by the emblem 
worn on the head. This theme was repeated 
in statues of other Old Kingdom sovereigns. 

Four admirable triads with Menkaure 
have been found intact at Giza: three of 
them, in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, de¬ 
pict the king standing with Hathor on his 
right and on his left, respectively, the nomes 
of Thebes (JE 40678), Cynopolis (JE 40679), 
and Diospolis Parva (JE 46499; cat. no. 68); 2 
the fourth triad, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (09.200), is dominated by a 
representation of Hathor seated between 
two standing figures, the king on her left 
and the goddess of the Hare nome on her 
right. This series of triads is notable for the 
high slab against which the figures stand. 
Several fragments of similar groups were 
discovered in Menkaure’s valley temple. We 
do not know how many there once were: 
perhaps more than thirty, each correspond¬ 


ing to a different nome, or, according to 
current opinion, perhaps as few as eight, 
one in each of the chapels in the foretemple, 
to represent the principal cities where Hathor 
was worshiped. 

The group to which this head belongs is 
distinguished by the splendid modeling of 
the goddess’s body; she is standing to the 
right of the king and holding his hand. The 
king is also depicted standing, dressed in a 
shendyt kilt with fine pleats. The third fig¬ 
ure has his arm around the king’s shoulders. 
The subtle treatment of this male figure’s 
bones and musculature, like the treatment 
of Menkaure’s head, attests to the sense for 
sculptural form attributed to the workshop 
of Sculptor B (see introduction to cat. 
nos. 56-63). cz 

1. Tefnin 1988, p. 19. 

2. See Stadelmann 1998a, p. 376. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure; 
gift of Baron Edouard Louis Joseph Empain 1910 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, p. no (13), 
pi. 46f (on the body); Gilbert 1961, pp. 49-52, 
figs. 2, 3 (on the relationship between the body 
and this head); Porter and Moss 1974, PP- 2.8-29; 
Tefnin 1988, p. 19, no. 2 (on this head) 


70. Head of King Menkaure 
as a Young Man 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 28.5 cm (ii 3 /4 in.); w. 16 cm {6 /i in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 09.203 

In July 1908 this head and two others (in 
which the king is shown wearing a nemes 
headcloth) were uncovered during George 
Reisner’s excavations in the valley temple 
of Menkaure’s pyramid complex at Giza. 
Other statue fragments, including four 
bases inscribed for the king, were also dis¬ 
covered. 1 Only one figure could be fully 
reconstructed, but the similarities of stone 
and scale suggest that this head belonged 
to one of at least four lifesize seated statues 
of Menkaure that were set up in the offer¬ 
ing hall of the temple. 2 Although the three 
heads were carved in slightly varying styles, 
they clearly represent the same person. 

The knobbed chin, well-formed mouth, 
full cheeks, and prominent eyes are seen in 
other representations of Menkaure, such 
as that in the pair statue in this catalogue 
(cat. no. 67). The profile, with its promi¬ 
nent browridge, rounded nose, and deeply 
undercut lower lip, is especially recogniz¬ 
able as belonging to this king. 3 

Menkaure wears the ceremonial royal 
beard and has a uraeus at his forehead. The 
cobra’s head, which has been reattached, 
juts out from the surface of the stone, but 
its open hood is carved almost flat against 
the king’s hair, without any delineation of 
the reptile’s body down the center of the 
hood. 4 Behind the hood, extending across 
the top of the king’s head almost to its 
crown, the serpent’s thick body forms six 
compressed curves. 5 The piece is unusual 
because it represents Menkaure with short- 
cropped hair instead of a crown or nemes 
headcloth. The hair is indicated by irregular 
striations that do not extend to the sideburns 
and have not been completed at the back 
of the skull. This way of representing short 
hair is occasionally seen in nonroyal sculp¬ 
ture, as, for example, in the wood statue 
known as the Sheikh el-Beled (fig. 34). 

By contrast, the hairstyle when shown in 
royal statuary is usually indicated in a 
more formal fashion, using a series of con¬ 
centric bands, as in a fragmentary royal 
head in the Petrie Museum, London (cat. 
no. 101). However, the more irregular 
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pattern can be found in some royal reliefs, 
such as the hunting scene of King Sahure 
(cat. no. 112.). 

Most of the face and the right side of 
the head are in excellent condition, but the 
left ear has been damaged, and a large sec¬ 
tion of the lower left side of the head is 
missing. The short-cropped hair and the 
shape of a break at the back of the king’s 
head encourage a comparison between this 
piece and the fragmentary statuette of King 
Neferefre discovered in his funerary com¬ 
plex at Abusir (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 98171). 6 The statuette depicts Neferefre 
seated, with a falcon behind his head. In a 
better-known example of this pose, a life- 
size gneiss statue of King Khafre (fig. 28), 
the falcon stands on the high back of the 
throne and actually peers over the king’s 
head, but in the Neferefre example the bird 
perches on the king’s shoulders and its eyes 
are level with the middle of the pharaoh’s 
head. It is at least possible that the present 


head came from a similar statue. Since 
three fragments of a lifesize Egyptian ala¬ 
baster statue showing a falcon at the back 
of a royal head adorned with a nemes head- 
cloth (cat. no. 57) were found just east of 
the pyramid temple of Khufu, 7 and since the 
well-known Khafre statue was discovered 
in that king’s valley temple, it is likely that 
Menkaure would have had a similar type of 
statue in his mortuary complex at Giza. 

CHR 

1. The bases were lined up within the western por¬ 
tico of the offering hall; their exact locations 
are noted in Reisner 1931, plan 9. 

2. Reisner (ibid., p. 112) suggested that the head 
might belong to statue 21, although he felt that it 
was too small. Considering the relatively small 
size of the head that was rejoined to statue 18 
(ibid., pi. 48, now in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), this objection seems unfounded. 

3. After tentatively describing the head as a youth¬ 
ful portrait of Menkaure, Reisner (ibid., p. rt2) 
suggests that it may have belonged to a statue 
of King Shepseskaf, one fragment of which 
was found in Menkaure’s temple. However, 


the similarity of the features to other represen¬ 
tations of Menkaure makes the connection with 
Shepseskaf unlikely. 

4. This piece is discussed in Johnson 1990, p. 108, 
figs. 195-97. E is the only known example of a 
uraeus with a complete head in Old Kingdom 
statuary; it is also the earliest instance in which 
the uraeus appears on a royal head that is not 
adorned with a nemes headcloth. 

5. I would describe these curves as compressed 
rather than semicompressed, as does Johnson 
(ibid.). 

6. Verner 1985a, pis. 45-47; Verner 1994a, 
pp. 143-45, ills. For another fragmentary 
statue of the same type, see Verner 1985a, 
pi. 44. 

7. Found in debris above mastaba G 7102. See 
Smith 1946, p. 20, pi. 5a. 

8. For another opinion about this head, see 
Lacovara 1995, p. 126, where the author 
proposes that it has been recarved. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 

Reisner excavation, 1909 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, p. 112, pis. 52, 

53; Smith 1960, pp. 46, 51, fig. 27; Godron 1964, 

pp. 59-61; Lacovara 1995, PP- 12.6-27, ills. 
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71 . Fragments of a Reclining 
Anubis 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 
Greenish basalt (schist?) 

Head and neck: 1 . 12.8 cm (5 in.); w. 7.9 cm (3 14 in.) 
Haunches: 1 . 22.7 cm (9 in.); w. 12.8 cm (5 in.) 
Estimated original dimensions: 1 . 56 cm (22 in.); 
h. 30 cm (ii/s in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition n.72iab 

The head and hindquarters are all that re¬ 
main of a canid with upraised head shown 
reclining on a thick plinth. The snout and 
ears are missing, and only the stump of the 
tail is left at the back of the plinth; the rest 
of the hanging tail was perhaps originally 
carved as part of a separate base. The mod¬ 
eling of the eyes, bones, and tendons of the 
head and neck and of the musculature of 
the legs is subdued but very fine. The eyes 
are both more frontal and more ovoid than 
true canine eyes, and thus appear more 
human. Apparently unfinished, the piece is 
worn from reuse as a grindstone. 


These fragments were found in the later 
levels of Menkaure’s valley temple, where 
they and many other unfinished statues and 
fragments had apparently been deposited 
during the temple’s history of rebuilding 
and decay. 1 

Divine statuary from the Old Kingdom 
is rarely preserved, and little is certain about 
temples of the gods during this period. 2. 
Most of what is extant comes from Fourth 
Dynasty royal pyramid complexes, where 
certain gods were present to support the 
king’s cult: in addition to this statue of 
Anubis, group statues of kings with the great 
goddesses Bastet (perhaps also Sakhmet) 
and Tlathor were found in the valley tem¬ 
ples of the Fourth Dynasty kings. 3 In fact, 
Anubis and FFathor both had particularly 
important if not entirely clear roles in royal 
cult temples from the Old Kingdom through 
the Middle Kingdom and certainly into the 
New Kingdom; it has been suggested that 
in the New Kingdom the two might be 
understood as counterparts—Anubis as 
the embalmer who brought the king to life 
eternally and Hathor as the goddess who 


could ensure his eternal rebirth and youth¬ 
fulness. 4 Perhaps already in the Old King¬ 
dom the presence of Anubis was similarly 
basic to the king’s cult. m h 

1. One of the nearby fragments was a base on 
which Menkaure was named “beloved of 
Sokar,” another god with funerary associa¬ 
tions; Reisner 193 i,p. 113 (39). 

2. See Grimm, Schoske, and Wildung 1997, 

p. 146, for a statue fragment of Khnum as a 
ram, inscribed for Khufu. For recent investi¬ 
gations regarding early divine temples, see 
O’Connor 1992, pp. 83-98, and D. Arnold 
1996, pp. 39 - 54 - 

3. Seidel 1996, pp. 10-49. The small face of an 
alabaster baboon was found in front of the 
pyramid temple of Khafre (Krauspe 1997b, 
pp. 120-21). 

4. Quirke (1997, pp. 44-45) discusses New King¬ 
dom evidence and reflects on its meaning for 
the erratic evidence of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
room (11/111)2, Reisner excavation 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, pp. 36,114 (45), 
pi. 64a; Holden 1981, pp. 99-103; Grimm, 
Schoske, and Wildung 1997, p. 146 
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72 . Prince Khuen-re 


Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 
Hard yellow limestone 

H. 30.5 cm (12 in.); w. 21.5 cm (8/2 in.); d. 16 cm 
(6/4 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 13.3140 

Although uninscribed, this statue was 
found in the tomb of Khuen-re, son of 
Kha-merer-nebti II and Menkaure (P), 1 
and certainly represents him. The prince 
sits cross-legged on a base that is straight 
in front and rounded in back. On the kilt 
stretched taut between his legs he rests 
his left hand palm downward; his right 
hand is broken away but was probably 
clenched and turned downward on his 
lap. 2 The toe of his right foot is seen from 
the front and its nail and cuticle are care¬ 
fully indicated. 3 Differences between the 
finish of the face and that of the body have 
been thought to indicate that the piece 
was not completed. In any case, it is clear 
that the stocky neck, body, and legs are 
minimally modeled. 

The head sits low on the short neck, and 
the face is slightly raised. The smooth, flaring 
wig emphasizes the roundness of the face. 
Beneath smoothly curved natural brows, 


the eyes are finely drawn, with slightly puffy 
eyelids and rimmed upper edges. The nose 
and mouth are similarly well defined, the 
latter drooping noticeably on the left. 

Fine-grained hard yellow limestone— 
a material that lends itself to clarity of de¬ 
tail and the illusion of warm, soft texture 
—has been employed for the statue. This 
stone was used at various periods but always 
rarely, another such instance apparently 
being the fragmentary statue of Princess 
Nefer-hetepes, daughter of King Djedefre, 
in the Louvre (E 12628). 4 

The cross-legged sitting position shown 
here was reserved during the Fourth Dynasty 
for men who styled themselves “king’s eld¬ 
est son.” 5 Some figures, such as this one, 
adopt the simple pose with no other attri¬ 
butes, while others add the papyrus and im¬ 
plements of a scribe; since both variations 
existed from the beginning, it is not possible 
to be sure that the occupation is necessarily 


implied with the attitude, which may also 
suggest ease or dependence. 6 mh 

1. See Callender and Janosi 1997, pp. 20-21, for 
a discussion of these relationships. 

2. G. Scott 1989, vol. 2, p. 23. 

3. Ibid., p. 24. 

4. Ziegler 1997a, pp. 60-61. 

5. G. Scott 1989, vol. 1, pp. 22-23. See also Ziegler 
1997a, pp. 66-67, f° r discussion and references 
regarding the title. If the Scribe in the Louvre 
(fig. 33) is to be identified with Peher-nefer, and 
that official is to be dated to the Fourth Dynasty 
as suggested by Ziegler (ibid., p. 208), this point 
must be qualified. 

6. G. Scott 1989, vol. 1, pp. 3-8. Roth (1997) dis¬ 
cusses the “scribe statue” in relation to serving 
statuettes. 

Provenance: Giza, Menkaure cemetery, 

MQ 1, found in sand in outer chamber of tomb 
of Khuen-re, Reisner excavation 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1974, 
pp. 293-94; G. Scott 1989, vol. 1, pp, 12-13, 
vol. 2, pp. 23-25 
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SCULPTOR'S TOOLS 


The subject of sculptors at work is fre¬ 
quently represented on the walls of Old 
Kingdom tomb chapels. Sharing the same 
shops as joiners and smiths, sculptors and 
painters do not seem to have enjoyed spe¬ 
cial status. 1 Although all of them did not 
vanish into anonymity—sometimes a proper 
name is written over the figure of a busy 
artist—they did not sign their work, with 
the possible exception of a statue of King 
Djoser, the remains of which bear the name 
“Imhotep.” 2 Most often, the statues shown 
in such scenes are completed, although the 
artisans are still actively at work. In the 
tomb of Ti, two men are shown beside a 
wood statue. They are using joiners’ tools: 
adze, hammer, chisel, and coarse stone for 
polishing the work of art. Nearby, comfort¬ 
ably seated, sculptors are depicted roughing 
out a stone statue with heavy pieces of rock 
attached to handles. 3 They will shape the 
forms with a chisel and mallet or with stone 
pounders; then the work will be polished 
with pebbles and an abrasive paste with a 
sand or emery base. Finally, the finishing 
touches: color will be applied. A scene from 
the tomb of Mer-si-ankh depicts an “out¬ 
line draftsman” named Rahay, with a brush 
in one hand and a shell-shaped palette for 
mixing pigments in the other. 4 

But there is no picture of the extraction 
and transportation of the stone block, which 
was cut from the quarry with stone picks 
and wood wedges, and no information on 
the initial roughing out in the workshop. 
There is no depiction of the preparation 
and assembly of wood statues either; gener¬ 
ally, different parts were shaped separately 
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and then put together. Along with the tools 
found by archaeologists (see cat. nos. 74, 
75), it is the unfinished pieces that allow us 
to understand how the work progressed. In 
the valley temple of Menkaure a sculptors’ 
workshop was discovered, still filled with 
stone statues that had been abandoned at 
different stages in their execution (see entry 
for cat. no. 73). 

By examining completed statues, archae¬ 
ologists have been able to confirm and 
clarify the nature of this work. Limestone 
statues show that the stone pounder was 
used only for the first roughing out; the rest 
of the work was done with a copper chisel, 
held either at a slant—thus functioning as 
a stonemason’s point—or level, as was 
generally the custom. Numerous striations 
resulting from abrasion can be seen on the 
surface of statuary. The artist did not 
exploit the properties of soft stone: there is 
no openwork, no lacework, no hollowing 
out, nor are there pronounced effects of 
shadow and light. Limestone is carved as 
if it imposed the same constraints on the 
artist as granite or diorite. Identifiable on 
statues made of hard stone are marks from 
such tools as pounders and burins, which 
were used to strike the stone directly. It is 
these stone tools, probably fashioned from 
dolerite, that gave working in granite its 
specificity. Furthermore, it is known that 
Egyptian artists of forty-five hundred years 
ago had copper saws and drills capable of 
shaping hard stone. Looking at the perfect 
polish and fine details of works in granite, 
we can only marvel at the Egyptian sculp¬ 
tor’s technical mastery. 


Examination of wood statues reveals 
chisel marks running in all directions; par¬ 
ticularly pronounced on certain statues, 
they reinforced the adhesiveness of the 
plaster that was applied to the statue as a 
whole. Elements generally executed sepa¬ 
rately, namely, the arms and front part of 
the feet, were attached to the body of the 
figure by mortise and tenon. Small pegs 
filled in surface irregularities. These pegs 
were concealed by a layer of plaster, which 
might be quite thick. Plaster was used to 
accentuate details of nose or mouth and 
sometimes changed the proportions of the 
statue. Plaster might also be applied to 
stone statues, especially on the kilt, where 
thick layers of it were sometimes used to 
form narrow pleats. Color completed the 
work and gave it a realistic quality. In fact, 
however beautiful and well finished the 
stone or wood, most Egyptian statues dis¬ 
play traces of original paint. The grain and 
warm tones of quartzite naturally mimic 
the texture of skin, yet King Djedefre’s 
portraits in this medium were nonetheless 
covered with vibrant colors. Large areas 
painted in red still survive on the forehead 
and temples of the head now in the Louvre 
(cat. no. 54); and on other fragments hiero¬ 
glyphs display abundant traces of blue- 
green paint. c z 

1. Drenkhahn 1976, pp. 65-69, 159-61; Eaton- 
Krauss 1984; D. Arnold 1991; Vercoutter 1993, 
pp. 70-83. 

2. Pedestal, Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 49889. 

3. Eaton-Krauss 1984, kiv 26. 

4. Ibid., pis, 1, 3. 

5. Zuber 1956, p. 161. 

6. Reutersward 1958. 




Unfinished statuettes of King Menkaure. Left, stage one; center, the work exhibited, stage two; right, stage six 


73 . Unfinished Statuette of 
King Menkaure 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Menkaure 
Diorite 

H. 35.2 cm (13% in.); w. 18 cm (7Vs in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 11.730 

While exploring Menkaure’s valley temple 
at Giza, an expedition from Boston uncov¬ 
ered a sculptors’ workshop containing no 
fewer than fourteen unfinished statuettes of 
the king, some hardly begun, others ready 
to receive their final buffing. All depict the 
pharaoh in the same pose, seated on a cubic 
throne with his hands on his knees. Fie wears 
the nemes headcloth, and the statuettes 
nearest completion show the two hands in 
different positions—the right in a closed 


fist, the left flat. All the figures wear a false 
beard and the sbendyt kilt. This is the clas¬ 
sic image of the pharaoh, which famous 
works such as the seated statue of Khafre 
with the Fiorus falcon (fig. 28) and the colos¬ 
sal alabaster figure of Menkaure (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, 09.204) immortalize 
on a majestic scale. These statuettes in dif¬ 
ferent stages of completion clearly illustrate 
how the sculptor, beginning with a quadran¬ 
gular block of hard stone, gradually carved 
out the figure of a seated man. The base 
preserves the dimensions of one side of the 
block, and the seat conveys an impression 
of its shape. 

After a careful study of the series, George 
Reisner identified eight different stages in 
the work. Using red paint, the artist began 
by sketching a geometric silhouette on a 
block of diorite. This first stage is illustrated 


by one of the statuettes (above left), which 
displays no details. At the second stage, 
illustrated by the present example (center), 
the protuberance of the head, the contours 
of the right arm, and the seat are visible. 
Next, the artist again used red lines, this 
time to mark out the face, arms, and hands. 
By the sixth stage (above right), the details 
were complete. The statuette had only to be 
polished and the inscriptions carved. The 
end product seems all the more remarkable 
when one realizes that Egyptian sculptors 
used extremely rudimentary tools to work 
their exceptionally hard stone. cz 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
Reisner excavation 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, pp. 112-13, 
pis. 62, 63; Anthes 1941, pi. 17a; Porter and Moss 
19 74 , PP- 30 - 3 U Davis 1989, p. 96, fig. 5.1 
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74 a,b. Sculptor's Chisels 

Sixth Dynasty 
Copper 

a. L. 13 cm (5 j /r in.) 

b. L. 12.2 cm (4K in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition (a) 13.3428, 

(b) 13.3426 


Provenance: Giza, tomb of Impy (G 2381 Z), 
Reisner excavation 


Bibliography: Petrie 1917, pi. 22; Scheel 1989, 
pp. 47-58; Seipel 1992, pp. 456-57, no. 187 


76 . Bearing Stone for Ropes 




Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Menkaure 
Dark slate 

Max. 1 . 12 cm (4-Vi in.); max. w. 8 cm (3 % in.); 
max. d. n cm (4% in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition r 1.34910 

During his excavations in the valley temple 
of Menkaure, George Reisner found this 
stone implement, which appears to be a fore¬ 
runner of the pulley (fig. 118). In its rounded 
head are three smooth grooves to guide 
thick ropes. In the broken shaft is a hole for 
a peg. 1 An undamaged tool of this type was 
discovered at Giza during Selim Hassan’s 
excavations in the pyramid city of Khent- 
kawes I. 2 Judging from the shape of their 
heads, these tools were used to shift ropes, 
altering the direction of the pull by approx- 


118. Possible use of bearing stone. Drawing 
by Dieter Arnold, from D. Arnold 1991 
(fig. 6.46) 



75 . Stone Hammer 

Fourth to Fifth Dynasty 
Granite 

L. 13 cm (5 Vs in.); w. 9 cm (3/2 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.15 5 o 

This stone was used as a hammer. 

cz 

Provenance: Giza, debris above tomb G 7242, 
Reisner excavation, 1927 

Bibliography: Seipel 1992, pp. 456-57, no. 187 


imately 45 degrees, using Hassan’s example, 
and 90 degrees using Reisner’s example. 
They were probably set into wooden poles 
or scaffolding and secured by means of 
pegs through holes in the shaft. Depending 
on whether this device was set vertically 
or horizontally, it could have been used to 
raise and lower heavy objects or to pull 
them into position in a confined space. 

CHR 

1. The estimated original dimensions of this piece 
are recorded in D. Arnold 1991 as 37 centi¬ 
meters long and 16 centimeters wide. 

2. Hassan 1943, p. 44, pi. i8a,b; also mentioned 
in Lehner 1997, p. 211. 

Provenance: Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
Reisner excavation 

Bibliography: Reisner 1931, p. 272, pi. a [6]; 
D. Arnold 1991, pp. 282-83, fig- 6.45 
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77 . Memi, Wab Priest of 
the King 



Fourth or Fifth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 63.6 cm (25 H in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 2560 

The extraordinarily well preserved red and 
black paint and the vivacity of the gaze give 
this statue a very engaging quality. Memi is 
sitting on a cubic support, both hands on his 
knees, right hand flat, left fist closed around 
an enigmatic object. The head and upper 
body are slightly turned to the left, in a 
movement rather unusual in Egyptian art. 
The priest is dressed in a plain, immaculately 
white kilt and wears a wesekh , or broad 
collar, and a bracelet around the left wrist. 
His expressive face is framed by a short, 
curly wig that closely hugs the temples and 
falls low on the neck in back. The very large 
eyes and the eyebrows are emphasized with 
black paint. There is a fine mustache. The 
modeling of the torso is very rudimentary, 
and the legs are heavy and thick. The dis¬ 
proportionate size of the head, the hairstyle, 
and the disorder in the hieroglyphs carved 
in the seat contribute a touch of archaism 
that calls into question the Fifth Dynasty 
date usually assigned to the statue. 

Each side of the seat bears an inscrip¬ 
tion. To the right of the figure can be read: 
“Wab Priest of the King, Memi, who walks 
on the beautiful paths on which the honored 
walk.” To the left: “The Wab Priest of the 
King, Memi, who says: ‘I had these statues 
made by the sculptor, who was satisfied by 
the payment I gave him.’” The second in¬ 
scription is particularly interesting, since it 
indicates that the ancient Egyptians were 
concerned with asserting their property 
rights. The custom of noting them in writ¬ 
ing goes back to the Fourth Dynasty. 1 Quite 
often inscriptions on mastabas attest that the 
tomb and its equipment belong to the de¬ 
ceased, either as a gift from the pharaoh or 
as a duly remunerated private commission. 

A second statue sculpted for Memi, 
now in the Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum, 
FJildesheim (2) is known; like this one, it 
was discovered in a niche of his chapel. 

cz 

I. See the inscription of Prince Neb-em-akhet, 
son of Khafre (Porter and Moss 1974, P* 2 3o); 


for an example from the Fifth or early Sixth 
Dynasty, see cat. no. 154. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, section 
known as Steindorff cemetery, found March 22, 
1905, in niche of mastaba chapel D 32A, Univer¬ 
sity of Leipzig-Pelizaeus-Museum excavation, 
1903-7; gift of the Egyptian Government as part 
of the division of finds 


Bibliography: Steindorff 1910, p. 156; 

Sethe 1933, v °l* U P* 22 5 (4); Junker 1950, 
p. 74; Ftelck 1956, p. 66; Ikuinen 1973, p. 121, 
no. 281; Porter and Moss 1974, p. no; Blumen- 
thal 1984, p. 550; Eaton-Krauss 1984, p. 80; 
Krauspe 1987, no. 18; Steindorff and Holscher 
1991, p. 41; Steinmann 1991, p. 157; Krauspe 
1997a, pp. 34-35, fig. 31; Krauspe 1997b, 
pp. 51-53, no. 101 
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78 . Relief of Mer-ib 

Fourth Dynasty 
Painted acacia wood 

H. 83 cm (32% in.); w. 41.5 cm (16 3 /s in.); 
d. 4.7 cm ( i/s in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris n 3389 

This rare acacia panel is bordered by two 
vertical moldings that frame the image of a 
man moving to the left, holding a sekhem 
scepter in his left hand and supporting him¬ 
self with a long staff in his right. He is 
wearing a short curly wig that conceals his 
ears, a kilt with knotted belt, and a feline 
pelt fastened to the right shoulder with a 
large knot. Two bracelets and a short neck¬ 
lace with a pendant flanked by two tubular 
beads complete his costume. The ideogram 
for “libation” is sculpted in front of his 
face. At the top of the panel a horizontal 
text carved in large hieroglyphs indicates 
his identity: “Royal Acquaintance, Mer-ib.” 
There are abundant traces of paint—green 
to outline the eye, red for the face—applied 
over a plaster coating. 

In the lower right corner a second figure 
is depicted in very reduced dimensions. 

Only his head and body above the waist 
have been preserved. This man with crudely 
modeled features is moving to the left, as 
Mer-ib does; his hair is close-cropped and 
he wears a pendant like Mer-ib’s. The verti¬ 
cal inscription says this is “the steward 
Nedjem-ib,” son or servant of Mer-ib. 

Because of their fragility, Egyptian reliefs 
on wood are rare. Those of Chief of Den¬ 
tists Hesi -re, a contemporary of Djoser (cat. 
no. 17), are the most famous. They look like 
stelae and were inserted into brick architec¬ 
ture following the same principle as decora¬ 
tions in the royal tomb. The relief with 
Mer-ib was long compared to this sort of 
independent panel, but as the orientation of 
the figures and the assembly holes on the 
back suggest, it seems probable that the re¬ 
lief is the right jamb of a false door. Many 
characteristics suggest a date for this work 
in the Fourth Dynasty: the large hieroglyphs, 
pronounced relief, simplicity of forms, pen¬ 
dant, 1 and wig with a high crown. 1 cz 

I. Cherpion 1989, p. 87, criterion 35. 

2. Ibid., p. 55, criterion 28. 

Provenance: Giza or Saqqara; Clot Bey 
collection; purchased 1852 


Bibliography: Weill 1908, pp. 235-36; 
Junker 1944, p. 181; Smith 1946, pp. 172, 276; 
Porter and Moss 1979, p. 746; Ziegler 1990b, 
pp. 104-7, no. t 6 
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79 . Relief of Nefer 

Fourth Dynasty, late reign of Khufu to mid-reign 

of Khafre 

Limestone 

H. 95 cm (37% in.); w. 109.5 cm (43 !/s in.) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 07.1002 

This relief comes from the chapel of G 2110, 
one of the core mastabas located in ceme¬ 
tery 2100, to the west of the Great Pyramid 
at Giza. It was excavated during the 1905-6 
field season and was reexamined in 1932-37. 
The chapel had been partially dismantled 


by the late 1850s, when relief blocks were 
presented to Prince Napoleon by the vice¬ 
roy of Egypt, 1 but a number remained in 
place, including this one, which was part of 
the north doorjamb of the chapel entrance. 
The angle of the right edge of the block 
reflects the slope of the chapel facade. The 
decoration depicts the tomb owner, Nefer, 
facing out of his mastaba. In front of him 
are three columns of hieroglyphs that give 
his name and titles. The text began on the 
block above, which has never been located. 
Nefer’s name and principal title, Overseer 
of the Treasury, are written in the two lines 
of hieroglyphs directly in front of his face. 2 


At the lower right, the smaller figures of 
four scribes face Nefer, who was also an 
overseer of two categories of scribes. 3 

The figure of Nefer is carved in rela¬ 
tively low relief, with very little indication 
of musculature except around the knees. 
More attention was paid to the face, where 
the eye has been modeled and the nose has 
been accentuated by the careful rounding 
of the front of the cheek. 

Like the larger figure of Nefer, the bod¬ 
ies of the four scribes are relatively flat, 
except around the faces and knees. Fiow- 
ever, they are noteworthy because of the 
details included by the sculptor. Each scribe 
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is named: Neferu, Weni, 4 Khenti-kauef, 
and Senenu-ka. The last was the owner of a 
small mastaba (G 2041) adjoining Nefer’s 
tomb. Each man is shown with individual¬ 
ized scribal equipment: Neferu and Khenti- 
kauef both carry a supply of ink in a shell, 
whereas the other two men bear the cus¬ 
tomary rectangular ink holder. Because all 
four face left, the artist represented them 
in a most interesting manner. In typical 
Egyptian fashion, the last three in the line 
are shown with the upper torso facing 
the viewer. Each has his right arm forward 
and his left arm back. The pose of the first 
scribe is different, however, because he is 
shown writing. In order to avoid depicting 
him as left-handed, the artist has twisted 
his torso so that the viewer sees the back 
of his shoulders, thus shifting his left arm 
forward and allowing him to write with his 
right hand. The same type of representation 
occurs on a block from inside the chapel, 
where four squatting scribes who are facing 
left also have their shoulders twisted so that 
they can be depicted as right-handed. 5 

Nefer’s tomb has been dated convincingly 
to the years between the end of Khufu’s 
reign and the middle of Khafre’s. When 
the tomb was excavated, a reserve head (see 
“Reserve Heads” by Catharine H. Roehrig 
in this catalogue and cat. nos. 46—49) was 
found in the burial chamber. Taken by itself, 
this fact suggests a date during the reign of 
Khufu, since the majority of the reserve 
heads in the Western Cemetery at Giza are 
apparently of his time. But reserve heads 
are almost always found in association with 
a mud-brick chapel containing a simple 
slab-stela type of relief decoration (cat. nos. 
51~53), 7 and Nefer’s tomb has an exten¬ 
sively decorated stone offering chapel. In 
fact, G 2110 is the only mastaba that has 
both a decorated offering chapel and a re¬ 
serve head. Although Nefer’s reserve head 
and decorated chapel may be contemporary, 
it is also possible that the chapel was a later 
addition, built after Nefer’s burial. In a re¬ 
cent article on slab stelae Der Manuelian 


has suggested that there may be a slab stela 
or a slab-stela emplacement in the mastaba’s 
core, behind the massive outer casing stones, 
which were not removed when Reisner exca¬ 
vated the tomb. L Whether or not this proves 
to be the case, the presence of the reserve 
head does not necessarily suggest a date for 
the chapel, nor do the reliefs necessarily 
indicate a date for the reserve head. 

CHR 


1. Smith 1942,, pp. 509-10; Ziegler 1990b, p. 167. 

2. For a full list of his titles, see Reisner 1942, 
p. 422; and Strudwick 1985, p. 109. 

3. Overseer of Scribes of Crews [or Sailors] and 
Overseer of Scribes of the King’s Documents. 

4. Weni was Scribe of the House of the Master of 
Largesse; see Gardiner 1938, p. 88. 

5. This block, now in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen, is illustrated in a drawing in 
Reisner 1942, fig. 242; see also Jorgensen 
1996, pp. 46-47. This is not an example of 
the pseudo-rear view, as described by Fischer 
(1984a, cols. 187-91), but rather a conscious 
attempt to indicate the right-handedness of the 
scribes. Another tomb in which this occurs is 

G 7948 (Lepsius 1849-58, vol. 2, pi. 9). The 
artist responsible for a relief in the Saqqara 
tomb of Ra-shepses (ibid., pi. 64) took the 
opposite approach: the scribes facing left are 
right-handed, those facing right are left-handed, 
and in both cases the result is very awkward. 

It is interesting to note that in scenes where 
an artisan is using a tool that requires some 
degree of manual dexterity, that person, whether 
facing left or right, is usually depicted holding 
the tool in the right hand. Except in the case 
of a scribe, who must hold his palette in front 
of him, the artisan’s torso almost never had to 
be twisted so that the back of the shoulders 
faces the viewer. 

6. Reisner 1942, pp. 306-7; Smith 1946, p. 163. 
See Strudwick 1985, pp. 109-10; and Cherpion 
1989, pp. 119-20, among others. 

7. Two other reserve heads have been found in 
mastabas whose chapels contained decorated 
false doors (Iabtit’s, G 4650, and Snefru-seneb’s, 
G 4240), but see “Reserve Heads” by Catha¬ 
rine H. Roehrig, note 40, in this catalogue. 

8. Der Manuelian 1998a, p. 121, n. 31. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 

G 2110, Reisner excavation 

Bibliography: Reisner 1942, pp. 422-25, 

pis. 29-33; Smith 1946, p. 163, pi. 48e 


80 . Lady Khentet-ka and 
Her Son 

Fourth Dynasty, probably reign of Khafre 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 53 cm (20% in.); w. 26 cm (10/4 in.); d. 38 cm 
(15 in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna As 7507 

Lady Khentet-ka is posed on a high-backed 
seat, her hands pressed flat on her knees 
and her legs parallel to each other. At her 
right, depicted on a smaller scale, stands her 
son Rudju, his back against the seat. The 
lady’s radiant face is framed by a medium- 
length wig, with every lock finely scored. 
Her natural hair, parted in the center, 
appears on the forehead. Although her 
face is plump, the features—small, full 
mouth and almond-shaped eyes with 
rimmed upper eyelids—are delicately 
shaped. Her neck is short, her shoulders 
are broad, and her chest is minimally mod¬ 
eled. Seen through the tight dress, which is 
clearly perceptible only at the lower edge, is a 
stocky body with a stout waist; the ankles 
are exceptionally heavy. Traces of color are 
still visible. They indicate the outline of a 
broad collar (wesekh) on the chest and 
supply the yellow tone conventional for 
women’s skin. 

The little boy has the usual attributes of 
childhood: he is nude, wears his hair in the 
braid called “the sidelock of youth,” and 
holds his index finger to his mouth. The 
sculptor has captured particularly well the 
chubby body of early childhood, with its 
round belly, in which the navel is deeply 
inscribed, and the plump face. On either 
side of the figures two vertical inscriptions 
incised on the front of the seat give their 
identity: “Royal Acquaintance Khent, 
daughter of Khent,” and “Royal Acquain¬ 
tance Rudju, son of the Royal Acquaintance 
Khent.” “Khentet-ka,” the lady’s real name 
as it is written on the walls of her offering 
chapel, has been shortened here. 

The statue was discovered in a mastaba 
at Giza by Austrian archaeologists. The 
tomb belonged to Khentet-ka’s husband, 
the high official Nesut-nefer, one of whose 
titles was “priest of Khafre.” Although the 
chapel was shared by husband and wife— 
its decoration tells us that Nesut-nefer 
and Khentet-ka had eight sons and nine 
daughters—they each had their own serdab. 
The statue of Nesut-nefer (Roemer- und 
Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 2143) 
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Detail, cat. no. 80 


depicts him seated, wearing a round wig that 
hugs his head. 1 His skin was painted a vivid 
red, a color traditionally reserved for men. 

The tomb has been dated to the Fifth 
Dynasty since its discovery; however, the 
style of the subject’s own hair and the fact 
that she has the same name as King Djede- 
fre’s wife strongly suggest a date in the 
Fourth Dynasty, probably in the reign of 
Khafre, Djedefre’s successor. 1 cz 


1. Compare with the statues of Peher-nefer 
(Louvre, Paris, N 118) and of Huti (cat. 
no. 86). 

2. Cherpion 1989, p. 114. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
of Nesut-nefer (G 4970), German-Austrian exca¬ 
vation, 1913-14; gift of the Egyptian Government 
as part of the division of finds 


Bibliography: Junker 1938, pp. 185-87, 
pi. 19b; 5000 Jahre Agyptische Kunst 1961, 
no. 44; Komorzinsky 1965, fig. 17; Hornemann 
1951-69, vol. 5 (1966), no. 1290; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 144; Satzinger 1987, p. 16, fig. 4; 
Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien 1988, p. 21; 
Cherpion 1989, p. 114; Seipel 1992, pp. 126-27, 
no. 28; Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, pp. 6i - 
67; Cherpion 1998, pp. 100, 115, 131, fig. 5 
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81 . Head of an Older Man 

Mid-Fourth to early Fifth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 10.2 cm (4 in.); w. 10.7 cm (4/4 in.); d. 8.5 cm 
(3% in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Dodge Fund, 1947 47.105.1 

This head was originally part of a statue 
that was probably standing and that had a 
back pillar ending just below the hair. At the 
rear, part of the surface and left side of the 
pillar are preserved (this is not visible in 
the photograph), but there are no clear indi¬ 
cations of any termination on its right side. 

The man wears the long flaring wig pop¬ 
ular from at least the mid-Fourth Dynasty. 
The wig has particularly high and square 
contours on the top, flares out in a very 
shallow curve from a central part low on 
the forehead, and descends well below the 
upper edge of the shoulders in the back. 
Both its upper surface and undersurface 
are neatly striated. The lobes of the ears 
project beneath it. 


The man’s quadrangular, slightly prog¬ 
nathous face is realistically depicted and 
marked by signs of age. Vertical creases 
and a roll of flesh appear above the nose, 
which juts outward just above the break. 
Eyebrows were added in paint over the low, 
flat natural brow line. The eyes are small, 
with plastic rims that extend in points be¬ 
yond their outer corners; the right inner 
canthus is carved onto the nose, the left 
only indicated in paint. There are pouches 
beneath the eyes, and the cheeks are hollow. 
From the lower corners of the nose, two 
carved lines on each side curve down toward 
pouches of flesh at the corners of the mouth. 
The broad, flat lips, their contours indi¬ 
cated by a fine raised line, come together 
in a sharp point at the outer corners. The 
upper lip is slightly thicker than the lower 
and shows a deep dip in the center below 
the philtrum. 

This very fine head belongs to a rather 
small group of realistic images of aged offi¬ 
cials from the Old Kingdom, each unique 
in its own way. The earliest and best dated 
are those of Flemiunu (cat. no. 44) and 


Ankh-haf. 1 While the use of carved lines to 
mark facial furrows seen here is not appar¬ 
ent in any of the other realistic images, the 
high, square shape of the upper part of the 
wig and the shape of the face and mouth 
suggest a date in the mid-to-late Fourth or 
very early Fifth Dynasty. 2 mh 

1. Other examples include the Scribe in the Louvre 
(fig. 33), for which Ziegler (1997a, pp. 204-8) 
suggests a Fourth Dynasty date, and a piece 
found in very mixed debris in a shaft of a tomb 
with the name of Osiris in offering formulas 
(Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 72221; Russmann 
1989, p. 37). 

2. The image of Ra-nefer (Saleh and Sourouzian 
1987, no. 45) provides a parallel for the shapes 
of the wig and face, and that of Ankh-haf 

(fig. 32) for the face shape and general model¬ 
ing. The form of the mouth, with its accentu¬ 
ated dip in the upper lip, is similar to that of 
kings from Khafre (cat. nos. 59—63) through 
Userkaf (head from the sun temple; Russmann 
1989, p. 29). 

Provenance: Unknown 
Bibliography: Hayes 1953, p. no, fig. 63 
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82 . Pair Statue of Katep and 
Hetep-heres Seated 

Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 
H. 47.5 cm (i8 3 /4 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea ii8j 


Pair statues depicting a man and woman 
were frequently placed in the serdabs of Old 
Kingdom private tombs. This one shows the 
Royal Acquaintance Katep and his wife, the 
Royal Acquaintance Hetep-heres, whose 
names appear on the statue and also on a 
false door 1 and other inscribed architectural 
fragments 2 from an offering chapel. The 
location of Katep’s tomb is unknown, but 
his titles, which include Director of Phyle 
Members, Administrator of the Northern 
Settlements, 3 Director of the King’s Wab 
Priests, and Priest of Khufu, 4 suggest a loca¬ 
tion in the Giza necropolis. 5 Stylistic features 
of the relief decoration also argue for a 
Giza provenance. 

Katep and Hetep-heres sit on a bench 
with a back that rises to midshoulder height. 
This arrangement allowed their shoulders 
and heads to be sculpted entirely in the 
round. From the front, even the lower torsos, 
arms, and legs give the illusion of being freed 
from the stone. While Hetep-heres is slightly 
smaller than her husband, the difference 
between them is less than one would expect 
in life. Consequently, she appears almost as 
Katep’s equal, although his is marginally 
the dominant figure. This near equality in 
the size of paired male and female figures is 
common in the Fourth Dynasty and occurs 
in both nonroyal and royal sculpture. 

Katep’s torso is well modeled, with the 
nipples indicated in paint. His shinbones 
and knees are sharply defined. Hetep-heres 
sits to his right. Her body is set slightly apart 
from her husband’s, but her left arm extends 
around his back and her hand wraps around 
his waist. Her slim body is short waisted, 
and the left breast is smaller and higher than 
the right, as if to show the backward pull of 
her arm and shoulder. Her lower legs, her 
navel, and the lower edge of her rib cage are 
visible beneath the fabric of her sheath dress, 
but her nipples are not defined. The nails on 
the fingers and toes of both figures are care¬ 
fully carved and rounded. 

As is common in pair statues, the faces 
are similar, with full cheeks, knobby chin, 
short, slightly upturned nose, and well- 
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defined mouth, which in Katep’s case is 
bordered by a thin painted mustache. The 
browridges are delicately modeled, and 
the eyebrows are indicated in black paint. 
The inner edges of the eyelids are also lined 
with black and the pupils are painted so 
that Hetep-heres gazes to her right, while 
Katep looks ahead. 

Both figures originally wore jewelry, but 
the blue and green paint that indicated it have 
vanished almost entirely, except for traces 
on Hetep-heres 5 anklets. A bracelet on her 
right wrist is outlined with faint black lines, 
and a broad collar, now almost indistinguish¬ 
able from her white dress, is still faintly indi¬ 
cated by concentric light and dark bands. 7 
The absence of yellow paint, the color used 
for women’s skin, around her neck suggests 
that Hetep-heres also wore a choker, or “dog- 
collar,” necklace. The faint black outline of 
an inverted triangle between the woman’s 
breasts defines the bottom of the broad col¬ 
lar and the inner edges of her dress straps, 8 
the outer edges of which are also outlined. 

In certain respects the style of the pair 
statue and the relief decoration from Katep’s 
offering chapel suggest a date in the Fourth 
Dynasty. 9 The hairstyles are of particular 
interest. Katep’s short, curled wig touches 
his shoulders and back. It also forms a curved 
frame for his face, a feature that appeared 
in the Fifth Dynasty but was most common 
in the Fourth Dynasty. 10 The locks of Hetep- 
heres’ wig are twisted inward, toward her 
face, and join in a softly defined part along 
the crown of her head. Beneath the wig one 
sees her natural hair, which is also parted 


in the center. This detail seems to disappear 
after the reign of Menkaure, in the late 
Fourth Dynasty. 11 chr 

1. British Museum, London, 1173-74, 1288; see 
Scott-Moncrieff 1911, pi. 9; James 1961, pp. 5- 
6, pi. 5; and Fischer 1976b, fig. 9 on p. 33. 

2. Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
31709-31711; see Fischer 1976b, pp. 34-37, 
pis. 9—11, figs. 10-14. 

3. The full form of this title, l d~mr grgt mbtt , is 
recorded on British Museum, London, 1288, 
and on Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, 31709. Both are illustrated in Fischer 
1976b, figs. 9,10. 

4. This title is recorded on British Museum, Lon¬ 
don, 1288, and Field Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory, Chicago, 3 1709. 

5. This is also proposed in James 1961, p. 5. 

One of Katep’s titles, hrp imiw S3, although re¬ 
corded in several tombs at Giza, is unattested 
at Saqqara; see Roth 1991, p. 79. 


6. On the Field Museum fragments (see note 2, 
above), Hetep-heres wears only a choker, or 
“dog-collar,” without the more common 
broad collar. This seems to be characteristic 
only of reliefs found in the Giza necropolis, 
according to Cherpion (1989, p. 69). 

7. The circles of the broad collar are more clearly 
visible in Budge 1914, pi. 2, as are the bands 
of Katep’s collar. 

8. In ibid., p. 7, this inverted triangle is described 
as a cord on which an amulet was suspended. 

9. For the dating criteria, see Cherpion 1989, 
p. 225, bottom. 

10. Cherpion (1998, pp. 104-5) would prefer to date 
this hairstyle to the reign of Niuserre or earlier. 

11. See ibid., p. 100. 

Provenance: Probably Giza 

Bibliography: Budge 1914, p. 7, pi. 2; Budge 

1920, p. 338; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 693; 

Quirke and Spencer 1992, p. 155, fig. 119 
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83 . Pair Statue of Iai-ib and 
Khuaut Standing 

Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 73.5 cm (29 in.); w. 31 cm (12 l A in.); 
d. 30.8 cm (12 3 /s in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 3684 

The pair statue of Iai-ib and Khuaut was 
discovered early in 1927 during Hermann 
Junker’s excavation at Giza of a group of 
mastabas located 500 meters (550 yards) 
from the pyramid of Khufu, at the outer 
edge of the great Western Cemetery. The 
statue was in front of the southern false 
door, in a vaulted corridor that served as an 
offering chapel for Itju’s mastaba (fig. 119). 
The statue had been broken when the vault 
collapsed, but it appears to have been in its 
original place, and the excavator suggested 
that Iai-ib and Khuaut were the parents of 
the mastaba’s owner. 1 The relationship is not 
mentioned in any inscriptions in the mastaba, 
however, and although at least one of these 
individuals was probably related to Itju, he 
or she could be his child, grandchild, sib¬ 
ling, or even cousin. 2 

This superb pair statue—one of the 
finest of its type—was probably somewhat 
overshadowed by the unique group of the 
dwarf Seneb and his family, 3 which Junker 
discovered in an adjacent mastaba. The 
two statues actually have a great deal 
in common stylistically and were probably 
made at about the same time, during the 
middle of the Fourth Dynasty. 4 

Iai-ib displays the typical striding pose of 
a standing male figure. Khuaut echoes his 
striding stance with her left foot, which is 
slightly advanced in a pose that is unusual, 
but not unique, among standing female fig¬ 
ures in Old Kingdom statuary. 5 She is a frac¬ 
tion shorter than Iai-ib and stands slightly 
behind him, with her right arm around his 
back and her hand resting behind his right 
shoulder. They stand so close together that 
Khuaut’s right breast is pressed against and 
slightly obscured by Iai-ib’s left arm, which in 
turn is pushed slightly forward by her body. 
Both figures hold their outer arms tightly 
against their bodies, and Khuaut’s open left 
hand closely follows the curve of her thigh. 
The fingernails and toenails of the couple 
are well carved and slightly pointed. Their 
faces are similar, although not identical. 

Their bodies are well proportioned and 
carefully modeled, and Khuaut’s is clearly 


visible beneath her sheath dress. Unlike the 
majority of Egyptian statues, both royal 
and nonroyal, they have been freed exten¬ 


sively from the stone. The back pillar rises 
only to hip level and engages merely the right 
leg and hip of each figure. Iai-ib’s extended 
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84 . Pair Statue of Memi and 
Sabu Standing 



83 


119. Pair Statue of Iai-ib and Khuaut as 
found in mastaba of Itju, Giza 


left leg has been sculpted in the round be¬ 
low his kilt as has Khuaut’s left ankle 
below her dress. Because the size of the 
pillar behind the pair has been kept to a 
minimum, the sculptor has devoted unusual 
attention to the backs of the two figures, 
Khuaut’s right arm is carved in high relief 
against her husband’s back, and the area of 
negative space between the two bodies is 
painted both black and red, to indicate 
Iai-ib’s left arm. There is also a fine black 
line extending from Khuaut’s waist to her 
armpit, separating her body from her hus¬ 
band’s red-painted arm. The back of each 
figure is slightly modeled, and Khuaut’s 
spine is clearly indicated by the depression 
down the center of her back. 6 

The texturing of Khuaut’s wig is very 
detailed, the locks twisting out from either 
side of her face. This pattern continues 
around to slightly right of center behind 
the head, where two locks twisted in 
opposite directions converge in a braid 
pattern. A circular area at the top of the 
head (slightly right of center) has been 
left smooth. Khuaut’s natural hair, parted 
in the middle, is visible beneath the front 
of the wig. This feature, too, suggests that 
the pair statue was executed during the 
Fourth Dynasty, probably no later than the 
reign of Menkaure. 7 chr 


1. Junker 1941, p. 146. 

z. The relationships between individuals whose 
names appear on statues in Old Kingdom tombs 
are frequently unstated. A serdab in mastaba 
G 2009 contained four statues representing 
eight individuals with different names, and 
offering basins in an adjacent chamber yielded 
two more names. No relationships were given. 
See Brovarski in D’Auria, Lacovara, and 
Roehrig 1988, pp. 88-90. 

3. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 51280; see Saleh 
and Sourouzian 1987, no. 39. 

4. On the basis of the relief decoration, Cherpion 
(1984) dates Seneb’s tomb to the reign of 
Djedefre and Itju’s to the reign of Khufu. How¬ 
ever, the date of Itju’s mastaba does not neces¬ 
sarily correspond to that of this pair statue: since 
it was found in the offering chapel and not in a 
sealed serdab, it could have been made and 
placed in the tomb at a somewhat later time. 

5. The most famous example of the pose is the 
queen’s in the pair statue of Menkaure (cat. 
no. 6 7), but see also Louvre, Paris, E 6854, 
in Ziegler 1997a, pp. 100-104; and Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Vienna, AS 7788, in 
Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, pp. 87-94. 

6. This depression ends about where one would 
expect to see the upper edge of Khuaut’s dress. 
There is a similar depression down the back of 
the statue of Seneb’s wife and it ends in the 
same place. 

7. See Cherpion 1998, p. 100. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba of Itju, Junker 

excavation, 1927 

Bibliography: Krauspe 1997b, pp. 47-48, 

pis. 36.1-4, 37.1, with a full discussion and 

earlier bibliography 


Fourth Dynasty 

Limestone with remains of paint; ancient repair 
on man’s right arm and back slab 
H. 62 cm (24 Vs in.); w. 24.5 cm (9% in.); 
d. 15.2 cm (6 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1948 48.111 

Until recently this statue was thought to 
represent the Royal Acquaintance Memi- 
Sabu and his wife; however, there is reason 
to believe that the inscription names two 
individuals, Memi (the man) and Sabu (the 
woman). 1 Although the text does not spec¬ 
ify a relationship, they were probably hus¬ 
band and wife, as is usual for the subjects 
of Old Kingdom pair statues whose rela¬ 
tionship is stated. 

The statue is exceptional because Memi 
returns Sabu’s embrace by draping an arm 
around her shoulders. This restricting ges¬ 
ture may account for the fact that he stands 
with his feet together, rather than striding 
forward in the normal masculine pose. In 
spite of these departures from the norm, 
Memi is clearly the dominant figure. Not 
only is he larger than Sabu but he also 
stands slightly ahead of her, his right heel a 
full three centimeters (one inch) out from 
the back slab. Although a ridge of stone 
attaches Memi to the back slab, his body 
does not lean against it. Instead, he is carved 
in high relief, separated from the slab by 
at least one centimeter (three-eighths of an 
inch) along the entire length of his back. 
His right arm hangs at his side, separated 
from his body by a narrow ridge of stone. 
His hand clutches a rod that extends through 
the fist to the back slab. 2 

From Sabu’s side of the statue, Memi’s 
left arm is visible behind his wife’s head. 
Drawn back to encircle her shoulders, his 
arm touches the back pillar. Memi’s forearm 
hangs over Sabu’s shoulder, and his open 
palm rests on her breast. This unusual ges¬ 
ture has only two parallels in Old Kingdom 
statuary: one royal, and one nonroyal. 3 

Although Sabu stands closer to the slab 
than Memi, she is separated from it by at 
least a few millimeters along her entire 
back, and her left heel is one centimeter 
away from the pillar. Although markedly 
shorter than Memi, she is not improbably 
small. Her diminutive size may have been 
dictated in part by her husband’s embrace, 
which is far less awkward than the other 
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examples of this pose, where the two figures 
are more nearly equal in height. Sabu’s 
right arm is wrapped around Memi’s waist, 
and the left hangs straight at her side, the 
tips of the fingers held out from her thigh by 
a ridge of stone. Her slim body is well pro¬ 
portioned and clearly defined beneath her 
sheath dress. Memi is also well proportioned. 
His torso and arms are modeled with care, 
and his shinbones and knees are sharply 
defined. 4 His kilt, with its fan-pleated flap, 
and his carefully depicted tie-belt are ex¬ 
ceptionally detailed. The fingernails and 
toenails of both figures are slightly pointed. 
Their faces are similar, although not exactly 
alike. Sabu’s eyes are larger in proportion 
to her face, and her mouth is fuller than 
Memi’s. Her browridge is also more sharply 
modeled above the nose, which gives her 
profile some resemblance to images of King 
Menkaure. Unlike Memi, who looks straight 
ahead, Sabu’s face and gaze turn slightly 
to her left. The thick locks of her wig are 
twisted away from her face and meet in a 
soft, untextured part along the top of her 
head. Her natural hair, parted at the center, 
is visible beneath the wig. 

Like most Old Kingdom nonroyal stat¬ 
ues, this pair has been dated to a period 
extending from the late Fifth Dynasty to 
the late Sixth Dynasty. In recent years, 
however, a careful study of Old Kingdom 
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reliefs and statuary has made a date in the 
Fourth Dynasty, probably not later than 
the reign of Menkaure, seem plausible. This 
new date is based both on Sabu’s coiffure 1 2 3 4 5 6 
and on the intimacy of the couple’s em¬ 
brace. The fact that one of the Old King¬ 
dom statues depicting the same embrace 
dates early in the reign of Menkaure 7 * * re¬ 
inforces the probability of an early date for 
this statue. chr 

1. Donald Spanel in Capel and Markoe 1996, 
p. 53 ,n. rs. 

2. For one explanation of this rod and a photo¬ 
graph of Memi’s right side, see Fischer 1976a, 
pp. 9-21, fig. 9. 

3. Both statues are in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. For 30.1456, Hetep-heres II and 
Mer-si-ankh III, see Smith 1946, pi. 16c; 
and Capel and Markoe 1996, p. 131. For the 
nonroyal example, 13.3164, see Smith 1946, 
pi. 2.5L 

4. For a fuller description of Memi’s anatomy, 
see Fischer 1965, pp. 172-73. 

5. Cherpion 1995, P- IO °* 

6. Ibid., p. 37. 

7. Hetep-heres II and Mer-si-ankh III (see note 3 
above). Mer-si-ankh seems to have been buried 
early in the second year of Menkaure’s reign, 
and the statue was probably completed at 
about that time. 

Provenance: Probably Giza 

Bibliography: N. Scott 1948, pp. 95-100; 

Dorman, Harper, and Pittman 1987, p. 20; Spanel 
in Capel and Markoe T996, pp. 51-53, ill. p. 51 


85. Relief Block with 
Funerary Meal of F-Iuti 
and Ketisen 

Fourth Dynasty, no later than reign of 

Djedefre 

Limestone 

H. 48 cm {19 in.); w. 95 cm (37 'A in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 1392 

The funerary meal was the central element 
of decoration in Egyptian tombs. Through 
the magic of its image and its writing, the 
representation allowed the deceased to 
benefit eternally from the offerings depicted 
and named. The scene often decorates the 
panel over the false doors of Old Kingdom 
funerary chapels. Such is the case with this 
extraordinary relief from a nonroyal tomb 
at Saqqara. A broad band frames the scene, 
which stands out sharply from the back¬ 
ground. The high official Fiuti and Lady 
Ketisen, probably his wife, are shown fac¬ 
ing each other. They are seated on stools 
with bull’s legs, each decorated with a 
papyrus umbel at the back and equipped 
with a cushion. With equivalent gestures, 
they hold out their right hands to grasp 
the bread placed on the two offering tables 
in front of them. 

Huti, his left arm to his chest, is wearing 
a long kilt made of a feline pelt. The garment, 
attached at the left shoulder by a large knot, 
leaves the right shoulder and left breast bare. 
The short, curly wig that covers his neck is 
similar to the one shown on his statue (cat. 
no. 86). His right wrist is adorned with a 
wide bracelet, and he wears a short neck¬ 


lace with a central pendant shaped like a 
stylized flower and bracketed by two tubu¬ 
lar beads. Certain details of Huti’s muscu¬ 
lature and bone structure are carefully 
rendered, particularly in the areas of the 
arms and shoulders, and the curve of the 
calves shows through the long kilt. 

Ketisen wears a long tunic, but it reveals 
nothing of her body except the right breast, 
which is high and firm; a large knot fastens 
the garment at the right shoulder. Her 
long, sleek tripartite wig leaves the left ear 
clearly exposed. Her eyebrow curves sharply 
over the temple. Her wrists are adorned 
with many bracelets, similar to those worn 
by Nesa (cat. no. 13) and Hetep-heres I 
(cat. no. 31). Her elaborate neck orna¬ 
ments include a choker and a broad collar 
with pendants. 

Horizontal inscriptions above the figures 
give their names and titles: “Overseer of 
Scribes in the Office of Offerings Distribu¬ 
tion, Overseer of the Wer Team, and Overseer 
of Royal Documents, Royal Acquaintance, 
Huti,” and “Royal Acquaintance, Ketisen.” 

In addition to the two offering tables 
holding bread, there is a very long inscrip¬ 
tion, divided into columns, that enumerates 
an impressive quantity of additional offer¬ 
ings: 1 incense, eye paint, unguents, wine, 
fruit, and grains. In the lower register the 
list contains the classic offerings: a thou¬ 
sand loaves of bread, pitchers of beer, cuts 
of meat, and fabrics—all destined for the 
afterlife of the deceased. With the exception 
of the name and title of Ketisen, all the 
hieroglyphs are oriented in the same direc¬ 
tion as the figure of Huti. 
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Many stylistic criteria make it easy to 
date this remarkable piece, which is charac¬ 
terized by the balance of its composition, 
the attention given to rendering the anat¬ 
omy, and the extraordinarily precise detail 
of the jewelry, curls of Huti’s hair, and even 
the joins securing the parts of the stools. The 
characteristic form of Huti’s wig, the type 
of necklace he wears, and his long garment 
are not found in representations dating after 
the death of King Djedefre. 2 The relief can¬ 
not postdate his reign, nor can the large 
statues of Huti (cat. no. 86) and Ketisen 3 
found in the same mastaba. sl~t,cz 

1. For this noncanonical list, see Strudwick 1985, 
p. 26. 

2. Cherpion 1989, p. 112. 

3. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 48; Borchardt 
1911, pp. 43-44- 

Provenance: Saqqara, mastaba 88 (Mariette 
mastaba B 9) 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1937, p. 53, pi. 134; 
Vandier 1954, p. 425, fig. 282; Porter and Moss 
1978, p. 489; Desroches Noblecourt 1986, p. 47, 
no. 18; Cherpion 1989, pp. m-12; Roth 1991, 
p. 16 


86. Huri Seated 

Fourth Dynasty, no later than reign of Djedefre 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. no cm (43 3 A in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo CG 64 

This male statue is unusually large. Huti is 
seated, his right hand placed flat on his knee, 
his left fist closed around a cylindrical ob¬ 
ject, and his feet together on a rectangular 
base. He is dressed in a plain kilt knotted 
under the navel. The short wig that con¬ 
ceals his ears closely hugs his face and falls 
low over his neck. Despite its mutilation, 
there is no doubt that the broad face, in par¬ 
ticular the mouth, was carefully modeled. 
The eyeballs were once inlaid but have been 
gouged out; like those of Kai (cat. no. 124) 
and the Scribe in the Louvre (fig. 33), they 
were probably made of crystal and stone 
mounted in copper cells. 

Huti’s stocky, thick-waisted body is 
notable for its highly developed pectorals. 
The heavy ankles contrast with the care¬ 
fully fashioned toes and toenails. Two col¬ 
umns of hieroglyphs, carved on the seat at 


either side of Huti’s legs, give his name and 
titles: “Royal Acquaintance, Scribe in the 
Office of Offerings Distribution and of 
Royal Documents and Fields, Huti.” Huti’s 
tomb, discovered by Auguste Mariette 
north of the Step Pyramid of Djoser, also 
contained a large seated statue of Lady 
Ketisen, probably Huti’s wife, 1 whose 
stocky silhouette, wig, and head—which is 
set deep into the shoulders—are reminis¬ 
cent of those of the figure believed to repre¬ 
sent Nefret-iabet (cat. no. 50). The stela 
depicting Huti and Ketisen (cat. no. 85), 


which is from the same tomb, is certainly 
of the Fourth Dynasty, and none of the de¬ 
tails of this statue of Huti, such as his hair¬ 
style, 2 suggest a different date. sl-t, cz 

1. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 48; Borchardt 

I 9 1I 5 PP* 43 _ 44 * 

2. Cherpion 1998, p. 121. 

Provenance: Saqqara, mastaba 88 (Mariette 
mastaba B 9) 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1911, p. 56, pi. 16; 
Vandier 1958, p. 66 ; Porter and Moss 1978, 
p. 489; Cherpion 1998, p. 121 
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87 . Prince Ba-baef Standinc 

Probably late Fourth Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 49.7 cm (19% in.); w. 16.3 cm (6/2 in.); 
d. 22.5 cm ( 87 s in.) 

Kunsthistonsches Museum, Agyptisch-Orientalische 
Sammlung, Vienna As 7785 

This standing figure of Ba-baef is supported 
by a back pillar that rises from his feet to 
the middle of his head. As was the custom 
for male statues, the left leg is advanced, 
but in this case a particularly vigorous for¬ 
ward movement infuses the whole body. 
The face is turned slightly to the figure’s 
left. Ba-baef’s arms are at his sides, and in 
each fist he clasps a cylindrical object. He 
wears a kilt pleated at the side, fastened by 
a belt knotted horizontally. His round face 


is closely framed by a curly wig that con¬ 
ceals the ears and falls very low over the 
nape of the neck. The facial features have 
been modeled with care: the eyebrows fol¬ 
low the curve of the eye; the upper lids are 
rimmed; the cheeks are high and round; the 
nostrils are delicately marked on the broad, 
short nose; and the mouth is full and sinu¬ 
ous. The body is executed with the same 
care, and, like the face, it has been polished 
to a remarkable smoothness made possible 
by the nature of the stone. The broad shoul¬ 
ders, with clavicle precisely indicated, and 
the muscular, solid limbs—the ankles are 
abnormally thick—contrast with the nar¬ 
row waist. Details such as the nipples and 
nails are finely sculpted. 

On the back, a vertical inscription runs 
down the support: “Prince, Overseer of All 


Construction Projects for the King, Ba-baef.” 
Only about sixty of the very high officials 
with this title are known in the Old King¬ 
dom; they combined the abilities of an archi¬ 
tect and a public-works engineer. Entrusted 
with digging canals for shipping, these chief 
overseers coordinated activities at all the 
major work sites; in particular, they were 
responsible for the construction of the pyra¬ 
mids. 1 That important assignment, which 
gave them authority over the quarries and 
over the best sculptors, explains the abun¬ 
dance and high quality of the statues found 
in the tomb of Ba-baef (the tomb itself is 
oddly lacking in decoration, however). 
Archaeologists found several dozen statues 
there; both whole and fragmentary, these 
are executed in a wide range of stones, 
including red granite, diorite, limestone, 
alabaster, graywacke, and basalt. 2 Their 
inscriptions tell us that Ba-baef performed 
the duties of vizier as well as Overseer of 
All Construction Projects and bore the 
unusual titles of son of the king “of his 
body” and “Unique Associate of his father,” 
usually conferred on the pharaoh’s sons 
(see entry for cat. no. 55). Unfortunately, 
this king is not mentioned by name. Ba-baef 
is generally considered a contemporary of 
the Fourth Dynasty king Shepseskaf. The 
type of wig Ba-baef wears is compatible with 
this date 3 and the technique used to inlay 
the eyes in an alabaster head found in the 
same tomb also supports it. 4 c z 

r. The title of these officials is the subject of sev¬ 
eral unpublished studies. See, for example, 
Pfirsch 1990, pp. 32-35. For Ba-baef, see 
Strudwick 1985, pp. 82-83, no. 42. 

2. Austrian excavators found this statue and 
an alabaster head next to two granite torsos 
(Junker 1944). The American expedition 
uncovered a statue of the tomb owner as a 
scribe, plus ten limestone statues and a multi¬ 
tude of fragments. On the basis of this evi¬ 
dence Smith {1946, p. 50) estimated that 

the number of statues in the tomb must have 
totaled thirty to fifty. Most of them have 
not been published. 

3. Cherpion 1998, pp. 103-4, table 8 on 
pp. 120-21. 

4. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna, as 7786. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
G 5230, in tomb rubble northwest of serdab, 
Junker excavation, 1914 

Bibliography: Junker 1944, pp. 152-56, 
pis. 30, 31, fig. 64; Smith 1946, pp. 46, 50-51; 
Porter and Moss 1974, p. 156; Seipel 1992, 
p. 108, no. 19; Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, 
pp. 72-76; Seipel 1993, p. 82, no. 36; Satzinger 
1994, P- 114, fig* 80 
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88. The Dwarf Per-ni-ankhu 
Seated 

Fourth Dynasty 
Painted basalt 

H. 48 cm (i8 7 /b in.); w. 14 cm (5/2 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 98944 

The statue of the dwarf Per-ni-ankhu 
( ; pr-n[i]- c nh[w]) is a rare example of non¬ 
royal statuary carved in basalt. Executed 
with great care and skill, it must be regarded 
as a masterpiece of Old Kingdom sculpture. 
It was discovered on January 11, 1990, 
inside a serdab attached to the deceased’s 
tomb, located at the southern end of the 
cemetery that is west of the Great Pyramid 
of Khufu at Giza. Seated on a backless 
chair, the dwarf wears a traditional short, 
curled wig, which reaches to his shoulders. 
The details of this wig have been very care¬ 
fully crafted, and traces of its original 
brown paint are preserved. Per-ni-ankhu’s 
short, bright white kilt has a black belt. 

Special care has been taken to depict the 
dwarf’s round face realistically. Its well- 


defined features include black eyebrows, 
meticulously carved eyes with white eye¬ 
balls and black pupils and rims, and an 
accurately modeled nose and mouth. The 
forehead bears traces of the same brown 
color found on the wig. 

The pectoral muscles, short neck, and 
powerful shoulders and arms effectively in¬ 
dicate Per-ni-ankhu’s strength. The dwarf’s 
right hand rests on his thigh and clutches 
a sekhem scepter; in his raised left hand he 
holds a long staff close to his chest. While 
the torso is of normal proportions, the upper 
arms are quite short, although well muscled. 
Per-ni-ankhu’s deformity is clearly indicated 
by his short, slightly bowed legs, exception¬ 
ally thick ankles, and flat feet. The modeling 
of the left leg, especially the knee, is exag¬ 
gerated, and its variation from the right one 
suggests that the dwarf had suffered injuries. 
These may also have been responsible for 
the apparent swelling or inflammation of the 
lower part of the left leg. Alternatively the 
swollen leg may denote a moderately 
advanced case of Bancroftian filariasis, bet¬ 



ter known as elephantiasis. If so, the statue 
would be the earliest record of this disease. 
The back view reveals that the right shoul¬ 
der is higher than the left and that the spine 
curves slightly to the left, seemingly as a 
result of Per-ni-ankhu’s sitting position. 

On the front of the chair, at either side 
of the figure’s legs, are two vertical lines 
of incised hieroglyphs identifying the sitter 
as “one who delights his lord every [day], 
the king’s dwarf Per-ni-ankhu of the Great 
Place.” 1 To gladden the king’s heart by 
dancing and performing for him was usu¬ 
ally a task reserved for the court pygmies, 
but dwarfs sometimes acted as their sub¬ 
stitutes. Per-ni-ankhu must have pleased 
the king so well in the performance of this 
function that he gave the dwarf the author¬ 
ity to hold the staff and scepter of power. 
The hieroglyphs of the inscription do not 
accord well with the fine artistic style of 
the statue—the text is poorly written and 
curiously divided between the left and right 
sides of the chair—and it is possible that 
they were added later by another artist. 

An irregular diagonal crack across the 
back of the seat from left to right was re¬ 
paired, probably by the same artist who 
made the statue. zh 

t. shmh-ib nb.f [r] rtb nmi nswt Pr-n(i) J nh(w). 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Per-ni-ankhu, Hawass excavation, 1990 

Bibliography: Hawass 1991c, pp. 157-62. 
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Cat. nos. 92, 89,90, 91 


89-92. FOUR STATUES 
OF THE ARTISAN 
INTI-SHEDU 

The statues of Inti-shedu (’ Inti-sdw ) were 
found in the serdab of his tomb, located in 
the area of higher elevation at the work¬ 
men’s cemetery at Giza. They were in a 
niche concealed by a wall built of three 
courses of limestone, topped with mud brick 
and mud mortar. At the top of the wall was 
a small hole through which the face of the 
tallest statue, with its large, bright eyes, was 
visible (fig. 120). When the blocking was 
removed, four well-preserved statues and 


the remains of a fifth were found instead 
of the one originally expected. The main 
statue, a large seated figure (cat. no. 89), was 
placed in the middle; at its left were two 
more, one a seated figure, the other standing 
(cat. nos. 90, 91). At its right there was 
another seated figure (cat. no. 92), beside 
which were the remains of a wood statue that 
had probably been another standing figure 
but had disintegrated into a pile of powder. 

The four surviving statues, all of painted 
limestone, differ slightly in style and greatly 
in size. All dating to the end of the Fourth 
Dynasty, they represent one person, identi¬ 
fied by inscriptions on each as Inti-shedu. 


Although the statues were made for the 
tomb of an artisan, the sculptor followed 
the same conventions used in works created 
for officials, noblemen, and even the king. 

The deceased may have intended to have 
himself represented at different ages: the larg¬ 
est statue (cat. no. 89) shows him at the time 
of his death, the standing statue and small 
seated statue (cat. nos. 91, 92) depict him in 
his youth, and the medium-sized seated statue 
(cat. no. 90) presents him at an intermediate 
age. Each face is carved to indicate its respec¬ 
tive stage of life, and the muscles and shoul¬ 
ders are sculpted to show the level of strength 
corresponding to that stage. zh 
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120. Serdab of Inti-shedu at time of discov¬ 
ery, with one statue (cat. no. 89) visible, 
Western Cemetery, Giza 


90 . Inti-shedu Seated 


End of Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 40.5 cm (16 in.); w. 12.2 cm (4% in.) 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 98946 


89 . Inti-shedu Seated 

End of Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 75 cm (29V2 in.); w. 26 cm (10/4 in.); 
d., base, 27 cm (io s A in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 98945 

The large central statue in Inti-shedu’s 
tomb, showing the owner seated on a back¬ 
less chair, was clearly the most important of 
the group. It depicts the artisan wearing a 
short kilt with a pleated overlapping panel 
and a belt tied in an elaborate knot care¬ 
fully carved in relief; both kilt and belt are 
painted white. His head is covered with a 
flaring black wig, parted down the middle, 
each lock carefully depicted as a separate 
curled strand. A broad collar is outlined in 
black paint around the short, thick neck 
and its three rows of beads are indicated by 
brown and blue lines. 

The reddish brown paint on the skin has 
not been evenly applied, and brush marks 
are visible where the pigment is thin. The 
artist has attempted to reproduce the effect 
of the prominent brow bone on the wide, 
rather low forehead, which slopes gradu¬ 
ally from the wig to the eyebrows. The eye¬ 
brows are black and carefully outlined but 
not quite symmetrical. The similarly asym¬ 
metrical eyes are emphasized by a thick 
black outline that may be intended to rep¬ 
resent kohl. The eyeballs are white, the 
pupils black with a thin reddish brown 


outline, and the inner canthi a light brown. 
The straight nose has been simply modeled, 
as has the mouth, which is topped by a thin 
black line indicating a mustache. 

The muscles of the shoulders, chest, and 
stomach have been indicated by the artist. 
The broad shoulders and heavy arms con¬ 
vey the impression of strength, but the chest 
is modeled in a rather stylized manner, the 
nipples are placed too close to the arms, 
and the juncture of chest and arms is unnat¬ 
urally sharp. 

Inti-shedu is shown holding a linen 
cloth or a leopard skin in his clenched right 
hand; the long fingers of his left hand lie 
flat on his thigh. The negative spaces be¬ 
tween the arms and the chest and between 
the legs are painted black. Both legs, 
particularly the knees, are carefully mod¬ 
eled. The feet, which have long, thin toes, 
rest on some sort of stand. 

A hieroglyphic inscription written on 
the right side of the seat, which is otherwise 
undecorated, reads “Overseer of the Boat 
of the Goddess Neith, Royal Acquaintance, 
Inti-shedu.” 1 zh 

1. imy-n wii n Nt rh nswt ’Inty-sdw. The title 
has no parallels but suggests that Inti-shedu 
was a carpenter making boats for Neith, who 
was worshiped at Giza by both priests and 
priestesses. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Inti-shedu, Hawass excavation, 1990 

Bibliography: Hawass 1998, pp. 187-208 


Inti-shedu is shown here sitting on a chair 
without a back. His head is covered with the 
flaring wig traditional in the Old Kingdom, 
and he wears a simple kilt, painted white. 
The belt of the kilt, which has an elaborately 
tied knot, bears a pattern of alternating blue 
and white vertical stripes. Inti-shedu’s broad 
collar was originally painted blue, but some 
of its paint has flaked away to reveal the 
white limestone underneath. Apparently of 
religious significance, this type of collar may 
be connected with the Ennead of Heliopolis. 

The face is quite unusual when compared 
with those of other statues dating to the Old 
Kingdom in that the features, particularly 
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the widely spaced eyes, are noticeably 
larger. The heavy black eyebrows follow the 
line of the wig. The eyes (the right is smaller 
than the left) are outlined in black, and the 
pupils, which are not entirely circular, are 
painted black against the white eyeball. As 
on the larger seated statue of Inti-shedu (cat. 
no. 89), there are traces of dark reddish 
brown paint encircling the pupils. The nose 
is straight, rather short, and slightly snub, its 
well-defined nostrils painted black. The mus¬ 
tache is a single black line above the lips. 

The head is thrust forward on the short, 
thick neck. This statue has a more relaxed 
air than the larger seated one, for the shoul¬ 
ders are not as broad and the muscles of 
the torso not so well defined. The nipples 
are painted black and emphasized by a ring 
of black dots. Both hands are placed on the 
knees: the right hand clutches a linen cloth 
and the long fingers of the left lie flat. The 
modeling of the muscles and shinbones of 
the sturdy legs is clear and rather stylized. 

This statue shows a much darker brown 
skin than the others of Inti-shedu. Its paint 
was applied carelessly, especially beneath 
the left arm, where it spills onto the kilt. 

The negative space around the legs has been 
painted black, but the rest of the seat, which 
was restored in ancient times, is dotted with 
red and black paint meant to imitate granite. 

The subject of this statue seems to be 
strong and confident, still youthful yet rich 
in life’s experiences. On the right side of 
the seat he is identified as “Overseer of the 
Boat of Neith, Inti-shedu. ” T zh 

t. imy-n uni n Nt ’Inty-sdw. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Inti-shedu, Hawass excavation, 1990 

Bibliography: Hawass 1998, pp. 187-208 


91 . Inti-shedu Standinc 

End of Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 31 cm (12/4 in.); w. 5.8 cm (2/4 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 98948 

Found next to the medium-sized seated 
statue (cat. no. 90) on the north side of the 
serdab niche in Inti-shedu’s tomb, this figure 
stands with his left leg advanced, both arms 
close to his sides, and hands clutching rolls 
of linen or leather. He wears a short, curly 



black wig and a short, belted white kilt. 

The collar around his neck is outlined in 
red and has three rows of beads painted 
white, blue, and white respectively. 

The facial features are more delicate 
than those of the other three statues in the 
group from this tomb. The forehead is 
broad. Modeled and outlined in black 
paint, the eyes slope downward near the 
temples, as do the eyebrows. The eyeballs 
are painted white with black pupils, and 
the right eye is slightly smaller than the left. 
The straight nose has only a summary indi¬ 
cation of nostrils, and the lopsided mouth 
is not fully developed. Above the upper lip 
a mustache is indicated by a thin black line 
of which only the left part is preserved. The 
chin is small. The overall effect of the face 
is square rather than rectangular or round. 

Inti-shedu’s short, thick neck sits on 
broad, strongly muscled shoulders and a sim¬ 
ply modeled torso. The muscles of the legs 
are crudely indicated, although the left is 
better modeled than the right. The legs are 
attached to the back pillar, which extends to 
the middle of the figure’s back. The negative 
spaces between the arms and the body and 
between the legs and the back pillar are 
painted black. When the statue was found, 
its lower right arm and hand were broken 
and the right side of its base was chipped. 

An inscription on the base, in front of the 
right leg, identifies the subject as “Overseer 
of Neith, Inti”; 1 another, at the left side of 
the base, gives the second half of his name, 
“shedu” (sd). zh 


1. imy-rf Nt Inty: The hieroglyphic sign n and the 
boat hieroglyph found on the other three stat¬ 
ues do not appear here. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Inti-shedu, Hawass excavation, 1990 

Bibliography: Hawass 1998, pp. 187-208 


92 . Inti-shedu Seated 

End of Fourth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 
H. 32 cm (12 s /% in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 98947 

Here Inti-shedu sits on a backless chair, his 
forearms resting on his thighs. Painted the 
same reddish brown as the large seated 
statue of the artisan (cat. no. 89), this figure 
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wears a black wig that flares out at the 
sides and reaches his shoulders. His broad 
collar is delineated with three rows of 
paint—white, blue, and white respectively— 
but the details of the beads are not repre¬ 
sented. On the back of the statue, beneath 
the wig, the knot of the collar has been 
painted white. The short, belted kilt is 
also of the same color. 

The features of the round face are fine 
and well defined. Black paint has been used 
for the eyebrows and for the outlines of the 
eyes, which have white eyeballs and black 
pupils showing traces of a red outline. The 
nose is long, and the well-formed lips show 
a slight smile that is emphasized by the full¬ 
ness of the cheeks. Above the mouth is a 
thin black mustache. 

As on the other three statues of Inti-shedu, 
the muscles have been modeled. Black paint 
has been used to indicate the navel. The right 
hand clutches a linen cloth, painted white, 
and the left hand lies flat on the thigh. 

An inscription on the right side of the 
chair identifies the subject as “ Overseer of 
the Boat of Neith, Inti-shedu.” 1 zh 

i. imy-ri wit n Nt ’Inty-sdw. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, tomb of 
Inti-shedu, Hawass excavation, 1990 

Bibliography: Hawass 1998, pp. 187-208 


93 . Female Dancers and 
Musicians 

Mid-Fourth to mid-Fifth Dynasty 
Limestone 

H. 78 cm (30V4 in.); w. 190 cm (73% in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 8028 

The musical interlude shown is part of 
a large scene sculpted on a wall of Niwi- 
netjeru’s offering chapel. Two groups of 
female dancers are turning with one leg 
raised; between the groups, a female dwarf 
wearing a crown of lotus flowers makes an 
identical movement. The women on the 
right turn their heads gracefully backward, 
one hand on hip, the other held over the 
head. Their partners move in the opposite 
direction, marking time with a sistrum, a 
musical rattle (cat. no. 182) they shake 
above their heads. 1 In the other hand they 
hold clappers. Are the two groups turning in 
opposite directions, circling around the 
dwarf? Or is each dancer describing her 
own circle, striking her neighbor’s clapper 
with her own as she passes? Opinion is 
divided on this point. In any case, this relief 
represents a ballet with skilled choreogra¬ 
phy, danced by alert young girls in short 
skirts, their chests encircled by flowing 
sashes. The music is performed by kneeling 


women on a block to the left; their motion¬ 
less pose contrasts with the animation of 
their companions. Wearing long dresses, 
heads crowned with lotus flowers, adorned 
with necklaces held in place by heavy coun¬ 
terpoises, they sing and clap their hands. 

The ballet takes place during a banquet 
attended by the deceased, his wife, Henutsen, 
and two members of the family identified as 
Niwi-netjeru Junior and Henutsen Junior. 
Scenes of music and dance began to be 
shown in similar contexts during the Fourth 
Dynasty, and it is not easy to date this relief, 
since the dancers, whose faces are rather 
crudely drawn, have been considered com¬ 
parable to figures in Sixth Dynasty works. 

A few indications, such as the necklace worn 
by Henutsen 2 and the type of offering table 
laden with food, 3 suggest a date between 
the middle of the Fourth Dynasty and the 
middle of the Fifth. cz 

1. This is one of the oldest representations of a 
naos sistrum; compare it with another depicted 
in the tomb of Ihy at Thebes dating to the Sixth 
Dynasty (Saleh 1977, pi. T7). 

2. It is a “dog collar” associated with a wesekb 
collar; see Cherpion 1989, criterion 46 (Fourth 
Dynasty to Fifth Dynasty, attested until the 
reign of Djedkare-Isesi). 

3. Ibid., criterion 22 (attested from the reign of 
Khafre to the reign of Niuserre). 

Provenance: Giza, Cemetery GIS, south of 
pyramid of Khufu, tomb of Niwi-netjeru, Junker 
excavation, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Junker 1951, pp. 113-36, 
pi. 18, figs. 44-46; Vandier 1964, pp. 403-4; 
Porter and Moss 1974, p. 217; Satzinger 1994, 
p. 108, fig. 74 
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JEWELRY IN THE 
OLD KINGDOM 


The many representations of jewelry in 
Old Kingdom reliefs, stelae, and statues 
reveal that both men and women of the 
period wore diadems, necklaces (primarily 
broad collars), and bracelets. In addition 
to this artistic evidence, a few examples of 
such jewelry have been recovered through 
archaeological excavations of tombs. While 
only a tiny part of the total produced dur¬ 
ing the period, the extant pieces allow us 
to appreciate the quality, originality, and 
diversity of Old Kingdom jewelry, which 
could vary greatly depending on the place 
of origin. The pieces found in the modest 
cemeteries of the provinces hardly resemble 
those retrieved from the tombs of officials 
in the large necropolises that surround the 
royal tombs. For the most part, provincial 
cemeteries have yielded simple strings of 
beads and amulets; although no doubt worn 
in everyday life, such adornments appear 
very rarely in artistic renderings. In contrast, 
the sites of Giza and Saqqara have yielded 
ensembles similar to those represented in the 
art of the period. Most noteworthy among 
these are the several complete funerary dia¬ 
dems (and fragments of many others) that 
have come from Giza. One type of diadem, 
consisting of a simple copper or wood band 
covered with gold leaf and adorned with 
one or two clusters of papyrus umbels set 
off by a circular element on either side, was 
clearly worn every day and is often repre¬ 
sented on reliefs. A more sophisticated 
type, apparently reserved for women’s use, 
depicts two ibis 1 poised on umbels, some¬ 
times flanking an ankh, symbol of life. 2 
Such diadems, which are never represented 
on reliefs, seem to have been purely funer¬ 
ary, with the ibis intended to evoke the 
spirit of the deceased. 

Also found at Giza and Saqqara are sev¬ 
eral examples of broad collars composed of 
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several rows of beads joined together. Worn 
by the elite of Egyptian society beginning in 
the Fourth Dynasty, these splendid neck¬ 
laces may have been gifts from the king or 
rewards given by high officials to deserving 
servants. Several tombs from the Old King¬ 
dom, including the mastaba of Akhet-hotep 
in the Louvre, are decorated with scenes 
showing the distribution of necklaces and 
diadems. 3 As an ornament with protective 
powers, the broad collar rapidly became 
an integral element of funerary equipment. 
Object friezes from Middle Kingdom sar¬ 
cophagi depict it; chapter 158 of the Book 
of the Dead was later devoted to it; and it 
persisted into the Late Period, by which 
time it had been transformed into a small 
gold amulet. The oldest surviving examples 
date from the Fourth Dynasty and often 
combine gold, hematite, turquoise, and 
carnelian beads, whereas later examples 
are primarily made of faience, which is 
sometimes partially covered with gold leaf. 
Broad collars frequently had matching 
beaded bracelets, and those for women 
might be accompanied by an anklet and a 
choker, a narrow band of several rows of 
beads that closely encircles the throat. 
Among the other types of bracelets in use 
during the Old Kingdom, the finest were 
made of metal and decorated with inlaid 
semiprecious stones. PR 


1. This so-called crested ibis served as a model for 
hieroglyph meaning “spirit” See Keirner 
1930, pp. 24ff. 

2. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 37606A: diadem 
in gilded copper inlaid with carnelian, from tomb 
G 7143 B in Giza, Fifth Dynasty; Agyptisches 
Museum, Universitat Leipzig, 2500: diadem in 
gilded copper and wood, from mastaba G 208 
in Giza, end of the Fifth Dynasty. 

3. For such award scenes, see Ziegler 1993 a, 
pp. 120-22; and Junker 1941, pp. 5 jff. 


NECKLACES 

From the Predynastic Period through the 
end of the Old Kingdom, Egyptians wore 
simple strings of beads that often included 
amulets and pendants as well. Many artis¬ 
tic renderings from the Fourth Dynasty de¬ 
pict men wearing short necklaces composed 
of a cord strung with one or two cylindrical 
or barrel-shaped beads and having an amu¬ 
let in the center (cat. nos. 78, 85). The ob¬ 
ject represented by that amulet is usually 
difficult to identify: it is sometimes oval 
with bulges on either side 1 and sometimes 
elongated, suggesting part of a plant, per¬ 
haps a bud or stylized leaf. 2 Depictions of 
the same individual on different reliefs may 
show him with such a necklace or with the 
broad collar, which appeared during the 
same dynasty. In the Fifth Dynasty men were 
represented wearing another type of orna¬ 
ment—a long cord with two or four widely 
separated tubular beads and a round amu¬ 
let at the center. 3 Of the various interpreta¬ 
tions of this amulet, the most convincing 
describe it as a small fabric sack containing 
an object or a closed fist holding an object; 
in both cases, however, the object in ques¬ 
tion has yet to be identified. 4 Until the early 
Sixth Dynasty this type of necklace was 
worn either over or under the broad collar 
and seems to have been reserved primarily 
for men, representations of women wearing 
such ornaments being very rare. 5 

A few necklaces, either alone or in com¬ 
bination with the broad collar, have been 
found at Giza and Saqqara. These are of 
two types: a complete row of cylindrical, 
round, or barrel-shaped beads usually made 
of gold, carnelian, lapis lazuli, turquoise, 
and faience 6 or a simple gold strand on 
which a few beads have been strung. 7 These 
necklaces do not contain any of the amulets 
found in contemporary representations. 



Conversely, among the countless amulets 
found in provincial cemeteries, there is a 
relatively small one (generally interpreted 
as a closed fist) that has clear similarities 
to those in artistic renderings. 

The modest tombs of provincial cemeter¬ 
ies have yielded many necklaces composed 
of simple rows of beads combined with all 
sorts of amulets designed to protect the 
deceased. Some of these amulets, such as the 
falcon, hippopotamus, and recumbent dog, 
had already been used during earlier peri¬ 
ods; others, such as the frog, double lion, 
hare, tortoise, scorpion, and different types 
of human figures, made their appearance 
later. Many of them are so schematic and 
crudely executed that they cannot be identi¬ 
fied. Only a few are found in burials from 
the Third and Fourth Dynasties, but they are 
plentiful in those from the Sixth Dynasty. 

Beads and amulets are made of many 
types of materials, primarily carnelian, tur¬ 
quoise, feldspar, ivory, steatite, serpentine, 
agate, quartz, limestone, diorite, basalt, 
Egyptian faience, and shells. The most 
common metals are gold, silver, electrum, 
and copper. Gold leaf was sometimes 
applied to the surface of the beads. 

The necklaces discovered in provincial 
cemeteries are rarely illustrated in artistic 
representations, the most notable exception 
being a depiction of Kawab, son of Khufu, 
who is shown wearing a necklace adorned 
with several amulets . 9 Such necklaces, which 
are often accompanied by arm bracelets 
and anklets of a similar kind, have most 
frequently been excavated in the tombs 
of women and children. pr 

t. See, for example, the Mer-ib panel (Louvre, 
Paris, N 3385?, cat. no. 78; in Ziegler 1990b, 
pp. 105-6); Ra-hotep (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
CG 3; in Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, p. 27); 
and the false door of Nefer from Giza (Cherpion 
1989, pi. 9). 


2. See, for example, amulets shown in represen¬ 
tations of Irery, British Museum, London, 

EA 1168; and Metjen, Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 1105. 

3. The presence of such ornaments in a few 
mastabas containing the name of Menkaure is 
noteworthy; see Cherpion 1989, pp. 60-62. 

4. For a detailed study of these amulets, see 
Staehelin 1966, pp. iooff. 

5. The wife of Ka-gemni is one of the few women 
to be depicted wearing this necklace. See ibid., 
pi. 10, fig. 15. 

6. See, for example, Junker 1938, pp. 223ff., 
fig. 45 (Ra-wer); Junker 1944, P- 180, fig. 74 
{Ktjswdf); and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
necklace found in tomb G 2381 A (Impy). 

7. See Junker (1944, pp. 178-79), who gives a list 
of ten items falling within these two types of 
necklaces. Notable among necklaces of the sec¬ 
ond type are those found in shaft 559 (gold 
strand with two beads in carnelian and faience) 
as well as in the tombs of Iput (gold strand with 
seven cylindrical beads in gold, lapis lazuli, 
and faience; see Firth and Gunn 1926, vol. 2, 
pi. 15B); Seshemu (gold strand with seven cylin¬ 
drical and round beads in gold, carnelian, tur¬ 
quoise, faience, diorite, and white stone; see 
Hassan 1941, p. 87, pi. 26 [2]); Ankh-haf (gold 
strand with four cylindrical beads in gold, car¬ 
nelian, and faience; see ibid., p. 142); and Ptah- 
hotep (gold strand with two beads in faience 
and carnelian; see Junker 1944, p. 227, fig. 92). 

8. See, for example, Petrie 1994, pis. r, i2a-c; 
Valloggia 1986, p. 86, nos. 934/7, 934/8, 

936/7, 962/1, fig. 12, Sixth Dynasty; Brunton 
1928, pi. 94, 8 T 3, 6, 9; and Brunton 1937, 
pi. 56, 8 T 2, 8, 10. 

9. Dunham and Simpson 1974, fig. 4. 


EGYPTIAN FAIENCE 
Beginning in the Predynastic Period, Egyp¬ 
tians developed a beadmaking technique in 
which certain stones such as steatite were 
covered with either a blue or a green glaze. 
Although that technique continued to be 
used in subsequent periods, a new type of 
material, called faience, was soon invented. 
This substance, which is specific to Egyp¬ 
tian civilization, is composed of a core of 
pulverized quartz or sand covered with a 
vitreous glaze of various hues, most com¬ 
monly blue, green, and black in the Old 
Kingdom. Easy to model and mold, faience 
was widely used by jewelers of every era. 
Its brilliant appearance and the intensity 
of its colors made it a good substitute for 
semiprecious stones, which were more 
expensive and difficult to obtain. pr 
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94 . Dress in Beaded Netting 

Fourth Dynasty 
F.gyptian faience 

L. 113 cm (44/2 in.); w. 44 cm (i7 3 /8 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.1548 


The various elements of this extraordinary 
dress in beaded netting were found in an 
intact tomb on the mummy of a female 
contemporary of the great King Khufu. They 
were reassembled by restorers from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, who relied 
on the meticulous sketches, surveys, and 
photographs produced on the site by exca¬ 
vator George Reisner and his team. 

The approximately seven thousand 
cylindrical and ring-shaped faience beads, 
originally in contrasting shades of pale and 
dark blue, have lost much of their color. 

The main part of the dress is a net formed 
by beads arranged into regular diamond 
shapes, each point of which is marked by 
three small ring-shaped beads. The body of 
the dress is separated from the straps, which 
covered the breasts, by a row of vertically 
arranged cylindrical beads, originally dark 
blue. Wide at the bottom and relatively nar¬ 
row at the shoulders, the straps consist of 
three rows of vertical cylindrical beads with 
half-diamond shapes inserted between them. 
Unlike the only other extant bead-net dress, 
now in the collection of the Petrie Museum 
in London, 1 this one did not possess faience 
“breastplates,” although excavators did dis¬ 
cover similar elements fashioned in linen 
among the bandages underneath the dress. 
Rows of beads adorned with small faience 
flowers mark the hemline, which must have 
fallen just above the ankles. As a funerary 
garment, the dress would have covered only 
the front of the body. A famous tale re¬ 
corded in the Westcar Papyrus relates that 
King Snefru’s oarswomen dressed them¬ 
selves in such netting, 2 which is also repre¬ 
sented in reliefs and statues. It is not clear 
whether, in everyday life, the bead-net dress 
was sewn onto or simply pulled over its 
underlying garment. The present example 
apparently had no fabric underneath it 
apart from the bandages. 3 

A broad collar made of several alternat¬ 
ing rows of cylindrical and ring-shaped 
faience beads, colored blue, light green, and 
beige, is set over the netting. Its teardrop 
pendants are covered with gold leaf, as are 
its terminals. 
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A relatively large number of bead-net 
shrouds, used to wrap mummies from the 
Twenty-first Dynasty on, have been pre¬ 
served, but only two bead-net dresses of 
this type have come down to us. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is no doubt that many female 
mummies of the Old Kingdom were pro¬ 
vided with them. PR 

1. Petrie Museum, London, UC 17743, from 
tomb 978 in Qaw el-Kebir, dating to the 
Fifth Dynasty. 

2. Lefebvre 1982, pp. Tjii, 

3. In certain cases, it seems that excavators have 
found remnants of clothing onto which beads 
had been sewed. See, for example, Brunton 
1948, tomb 839, p. 33. 

Provenance: Giza, tomb G 7440Z, Reisner 
excavation, 1927 

Bibliography: Jick in DAuria, Lacovara, 
and Roehrig 1988, pp. 78-79, no. 9; Jick 1996, 
PP- 73-74 


95 . Necklace with Froc 
Amulet 

Fourth Dynasty 

Egyptian faience, serpentine, steatite, feldspar, 
limestone, Egyptian blue, and shell 
L. 24.5 cm (9/4 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 62563 

Found in a woman’s tomb, this necklace is 
composed of about sixty beads of various 
shapes and materials, arranged in a fairly 
regular pattern. The cylindrical beads, pri¬ 
marily in green and blue faience, are the 
most numerous and alternate with small 
ring- and disk-shaped beads, three of which 
are made of green feldspar and reddish 
limestone. A few are composed of greenish 
gray serpentine and steatite. Three beads 
are of a substance called Egyptian blue, 
whose basic constituents are identical to 
those of faience (quartz or sand, copper 
oxides, and alkaline elements). This mate¬ 
rial, of a consistent, deep blue hue similar 
to that of lapis lazuli, could be molded 
to fabricate beads and amulets. 


A small Conus shell is integrated into 
the necklace, and two serpentine beads are 
sculpted to imitate Nerita shells. Almost 
from the time that shells were first used to 
make jewelry, in the Predynastic Period, 
their forms were copied in various materials. 
Thus, although natural shells (most often 
Nassarius, Conus, Nerita, and cowrie) were 
still found in necklaces, bracelets, and 
anklets throughout the Old Kingdom, equiv¬ 
alents made of agate, carnelian, feldspar, 
and sometimes even gold also occur fre¬ 
quently. Finally, this necklace contains a 
small serpentine amulet in the shape of a 
frog, symbol of fertility and regeneration, 
which was no doubt intended to strengthen 
the deceased woman’s guarantee of life after 
death. Common in the Old Kingdom, frog¬ 
shaped amulets are found in Egypt up to 
the Roman Period. p r 

Provenance: Mostagedda, tomb 2625, British 
Museum expedition, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Brunton 1937, pi. 45; Andrews 
198 r, p. 41, no. 207, pi. 20 
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96 

NECKLACES FROM 
TOMB 312 AT 
MOSTAGEDDA 

Tomb 312 at Mostagedda was the small, 
modest burial place of a woman. Around 
her neck were many beads of various 
materials and three amulets: a falcon, a 
crude human figure, and the figure of an 
indeterminate subject. These various ele¬ 
ments have been reassembled and displayed 
as two separate necklaces (cat. nos. 96, 97). 


96 . Necklace with Amulets 

Fourth Dynasty 

Egyptian faience, carnelian, Egyptian alabaster, 
quartz, feldspar, glazed steatite, and crumb beads 
L. 32.5 cm (12% in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 62443 


beads of dark blue faience adorned with 
lighter faience crumbs (some lost from one 
bead); a jar-shaped faience bead; and three 
Nassarius shells. Crumb beads, which ap¬ 
pear in many pieces from the Old Kingdom, 
were fabricated using a highly original tech¬ 
nique. Small, baked crumbs of faience were 
incorporated on the surface of a faience 
bead of a different color, producing a very 
decorative effect. 

The two amulets of this piece are of 
lesser quality than the gold falcon found 
on the other necklace from tomb 312 (cat. 
no. 97). One, composed of blue faience, 
represents a squatting man 1 —men are 
represented in the Old Kingdom in many 
guises, but depictions of women and chil¬ 
dren are less common. The subject of the 
second amulet, made of Egyptian alabas¬ 
ter (calcite), is difficult to identify but may 
be a piece of fruit. 1 pr 


97 . Necklace with Falcon 
Amulet 

Fourth Dynasty 
Gold and turquoise 
L. f7.4 cm (6 7 /s in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London 
ea 62444 

The second necklace from tomb 312 is 
composed primarily of the gold elements 
found there: cylindrical, ring-, and barrel¬ 
shaped beads of this material, plus a few 
turquoise beads. A magnificent gold amulet 
in the shape of a falcon constitutes its cen¬ 
tral element. The bird is made of three dif¬ 
ferent parts—molded body, gold-leaf feet, 
and flat base—which have been soldered 
together, and the details of its plumage are 
rendered with small incised strokes. The 
refinement of this amulet contrasts with the 
cruder technique of the large beads, which 
were made by simply rolling up pieces of 
gold leaf and letting the edges overlap. 

The earliest falcon-shaped amulets, from 
the Predynastic Period, depict the bird with 
folded legs, while those representing stand¬ 
ing falcons made their appearance a little 
later, during the Old Kingdom. These objects 
are often made of faience, semiprecious 
stones such as feldspar, or metal; however, 
one Fifth Dynasty tomb at Naga el-Deir, 
near Abydos in Upper Egypt, contained five 
made of copper, and other examples in gold 
have been discovered, especially at Qaw el- 
Kebir, in the northern part of Upper Egypt. 1 
This amulet, of exceptionally high quality, 
somehow managed to escape plunderers and 
is one of the finest examples known. pr 

1. Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 4914; see Brunton 1928, 
pis. 45 F3, 97. 


The first necklace from tomb 312 comprises 
almost all the nongold beads and amulets 
found in this burial. Most numerous are 
large, cylindrical beads (one of which is 
twisted) made of carnelian and blue faience. 
Among the others are small cylindrical or 
barrel-shaped beads of carnelian, feldspar, 
and blue or green faience; a large, round 
bead in light brown faience; two crumb 


1. Brunton 1937, Amulet Corpus, pi. 1 D5. 

2. Ibid., pi. 11 H3, which suggests testicles as the 
subject. 

Provenance: Mostagedda, tomb 312, British 
Museum expedition, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Brunton 1937, p. 94, pi. 1, 5, 
Tomb Register, pi. 45, Bead Register, pi. 49, Bead 
Corpus, pis. 56.1.D5, 11 H3, 58, 76 D 16, 89 A6; 
Andrews 1981, p. 44, no. 234, pi. 20 


Provenance: Mostagedda, tomb 312, British 
Museum expedition, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Brunton 1937, p. 94, Tomb 
Register, pi. 45, Bead Register, pi. 49, Bead Cor¬ 
pus, pis. 45 B4, 57; Andrews 1981, p. 45, no. 243, 
pi. 20; Andrews 1990, pp. 86, 87 
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98 . Necklace 

Fourth Dynasty 

Egyptian faience, bone or shell, glazed steatite, 
and carnelian 
L. 37 cm (14% in.) 

The Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge e 25-1923 


At the center of this necklace are three long, 
cylindrical blue faience beads, a round car¬ 
nelian bead, two beads of bone or shell that 
imitate cowries, and two biconical green 
faience beads—all separated from one 
another by groups of small, ring-shaped 
faience beads. On either side of this central 
area, small groups of ring-shaped beads, 
made of shell and dark blue faience, alter¬ 
nate in a regular pattern. 

The necklaces found at excavations are 
of two types: long strings of beads in iden¬ 
tical materials and shapes 1 or, as here, 
assemblages of various elements in which 
beads of different sizes, materials, and 
shapes seem to be randomly combined. 
Despite the absence of any precise order in 
the latter type, it seems that certain arrange¬ 
ments were favored. For example, excava¬ 
tors who examined partly preserved strings 
at Naga el-Deir noted a pattern of prefer¬ 
ences: some necklaces featured alternating 
groups of different-colored beads, others 
contained large beads of different materi¬ 
als, while still others had amulets and large 
beads separated by small groups of beads. 

PR 


1. See, for example, the necklaces found in tombs 
N 591 (Third to Fourth Dynasty), N 607 (Fifth 
Dynasty), and N 734 (Sixth Dynasty) at Naga 
el-Deir, in Reisner 1932, pis, 40, 44. 

Provenance: Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 628; gift 
of the British School of Archaeology to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum 

Bibliography: Brunton 1928, vol. 2, Tomb 
Register, pi. 50 
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99 . Bowl with Turned-in 
Sections of Rim 


Fourth Dynasty or earlier 
Gneiss 

Diam. 20 cm {y 7 A in.) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-19784 


The seemingly incongruous shape of this 
intriguing gneiss 1 bowl would appear to the 
modern-day viewer to be more in keeping 
with a ceramic vessel than one of stone. 
However, in ancient Egypt bowls of this 
type were made of stone as early as the First 
Dynasty. 2 Indeed, the idea of producing an 
inward-turned rim on a stone object may 
have originated with the Archaic Period’s 
predilection for the representation in stone 
of objects usually made from flexible mate¬ 
rials. 3 Terracotta vessels with decorative 
turned-in rim sections were rare 4 before the 
very end of the Old Kingdom and the fol¬ 
lowing era, the so-called First Intermediate 
Period, when they became rather common. 5 
The longevity of the almost unchanging 
stone type and the lack of terracotta paral¬ 
lels for comparison during most of the Old 
Kingdom make it extremely difficult to pre¬ 
cisely date an individual piece such as the 
present bowl. George Reisner dated the 
mastaba, G 1024, in which this bowl was 
found to the Fourth Dynasty, 6 and a similar 
date for the vessel is supported by the ob¬ 
ject’s strong links to Archaic Period stone 
vessels. However, it is possible that the piece 
was not contemporary with the tomb but 
was an heirloom of earlier date inherited by 
the people buried there. The piece cannot 
date to the Sixth Dynasty because examples 
of stone bowls of the same type made dur¬ 
ing this period and found in the pyramid of 


Queen Neith, daughter of King Pepi I and 
wife of King Pepi II , 7 show more angular 
edges along the folded-in parts. 

This bowl’s superb workmanship speaks 
for its manufacture in a royal shop by a 
first-class craftsman. The walls are aston¬ 
ishingly thin, and the folds in the rim are 
shaped so naturally that any viewer who did 
not know the vessel was stone would surely 
think its material was flexible. 

The function of the rim with turned-in 
sections was largely decorative, although its 
origins may lie in the custom of producing 
a spout in vessels of pliable clay by pushing 
the rim in at two closely spaced points . 8 If 
this treatment is repeated at even intervals 
around the rim of a vessel, and the inden¬ 
tation made is transformed into a fold, the 
decorative wavy rim of the present bowl 
results. Paintings and reliefs often show ves¬ 
sels with such wavy rims among the para¬ 
phernalia of a prepared meal. Covered by 
lids and no doubt holding choice dishes, the 
containers are displayed on tables or stands, 
their contents ready to be consumed. Some 
bowls of the type are depicted holding 
flower arrangements at table . 9 The stone 
version accompanying a burial would 
have perpetuated, through the magic of 
its material, the availability of a lavish 
meal throughout eternity. Do A 

1. For this material, see Aston 1994, pp. 62-64. 


2. Ibid., pp. 115-16, no. 61. 

3. See “Stone Vessels” by Dorothea Arnold and 
Elena Pischikova in this catalogue, p. 121. 

4. An example can be found in the Fourth Dynasty 
tomb of Hetep-heres; Reisner and Smith 1955, 
% 61. 

5. Brunton 1928, pi. 82, nos. 70, 8z; Petrie and 
Brunton 1924, pi. 30, nos. 38a,b. They are even 
more common on jars. For examples, see Brunton 
1928, pi. 88, nos. 91c, 91F, 91G, 91W, 91Y, 92F, 
93 k, pis. 91, 92. 

6. See Reisner’s unpublished manuscript, n.d., 

Giza Necropolis 3, chap. 7, pp. 4-5. In this 
manuscript Reisner never directly gives a pre¬ 
cise date for G 1024, but he clearly implies its 
placement in the Fourth Dynasty. He first de¬ 
scribes nucleus cemetery G 1200, which lies to 
the west of nucleus cemetery G 2000 in the 
Western Cemetery of Giza (see map “Western 
Cemetery” in Reisner 1942). Nucleus G 1200 
he places in the reign of Khufu. Here he also 
notes that G 1024 belongs to a group of tombs 
“not obviously of types of Dynasty V” that 
were added to nucleus G 1200 at an “early 
date.” I thank Rita E. Freed and Peter Der 
Manuelian for generously making this manu¬ 
script available to me. 

7. Jequier 1933, pp. 30-31, figs, n, 13; Jequier 
1934, pp. 105-13, ills. 

8. Petrie 1892, pi. 30, nos. 1, 3; Brunton 1928, 
pi. 76, nos. 7M, 7 N, 13s; on jars: ibid., pi. 88, 
nos. 90c, 90E. 

9. Balcz 1932, pp. 106-8, figs. 21, 22. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
G 1024, Reisner excavation for University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Hearst Expedition, 1903-4 

Bibliography: Reisner and Smith 1955, p. I0 U 
pi. 45a,b, fig. 147; Elsasser and Fredrickson 1966, 
p. 32, ill. 
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100. Head of King Userkaf 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Userkaf 
Red granite 
H. 75 cm (2,9 /4 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 52501 

This imposing head of Userkaf, first king of 
the Fifth Dynasty, was discovered by Cecil 
Firth in 1928 in the sovereign’s funerary 
complex. Userkaf chose to be buried at 
Saqqara, not far from the Step Pyramid of 
the illustrious Djoser. King Shepseskaf of the 
previous dynasty had already abandoned 
the plateau of Giza for South Saqqara, where 
he built a strange tomb in the form of a 
monumental mastaba, Mastabat Faraoun. 
This head was found in the court of Userkaf’s 
pyramid temple, which, contrary to the 
usual practice, was attached to the south 
and not the east face of the pyramid. Many 
fragments of small statues of Userkaf in 
diorite and granite, bearing the king’s car¬ 
touche and Horus name, come from the 
same site. They are the only remnants of an 
elaborate program of statuary that deco¬ 
rated this temple, which is today in ruins. 

This is the head of one of the few colos¬ 
sal statues from the Old Kingdom. It is the 
largest, the most beautiful, and the oldest 
of Fifth Dynasty royal statues. All the others 
are small, including the extraordinary series 
recently discovered at Abusir in the funer¬ 
ary complex of King Neferefre. The face of 
the king, set off by the nemes headcloth, is 
striking in its simplicity and stylization: these 
qualities can be explained by the dimensions 
of the work, which is monumental and 
sculpted to be seen from a distance. If we 
assume the king was seated, like the figures 
of Khafre from Giza, the total height of the 
statue exceeded four meters (thirteen feet) 
and thus prefigures works from later peri¬ 
ods in Egyptian history, in particular, New 
Kingdom colossi. It has been suggested that 
the fragment was part of a sphinx, but the 
back of the statue’s neck, which would 
identify it as a sphinx, is poorly preserved, 
and the arguments advanced are therefore 
not very convincing . 1 Its dimensions are 
unique for Old Kingdom statuary, but our 
knowledge is dependent on random excava¬ 
tions and the state of preservation. Apart 
from the “caryatids” in Djoser’s funerary 


complex at Saqqara , 1 only a few statues at 
royal complexes were much larger than 
lifesize. These include a representation of 
Djoser, of which the pedestal and a few 
fragments have survived ; 3 the engaged 
statues of Snefru in Dahshur ; 4 and an 
alabaster colossus depicting Menkaure . 5 

Despite a dearth of precedents, the sculp¬ 
tor of Userkaf’s head was able to render an 
expressive face, treated with sensitivity, in 
granite, a very hard stone. The eyes and 
eyebrows jut out, the nose is strong, the 
ears protrude, the chin and jaw are broad: 
all these elements contribute to a severe 
expression. There is no detail on the nemes 
headcloth; the uraeus barely stands out 
from the king’s forehead. This representa¬ 
tion of the sovereign perpetuates the refined 
style established by statues of Menkaure, 
with which it shares certain characteristics. 

S L - T, C Z 


1. Kozloff 1982, pp. 211-23. 

2. Adam and Ziegler 1999, p. 58. 

3. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 49889, pedestal; 
see ibid., p. 24. 

4. Stadelmann 1995b, pp. 164-65, pi. 60. 

5. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 09.204, h. 235 cm 
(92/2 in,); see Vandier 1958, pp. 21-22, 25-26, 
pi. 4.4; Adam and Ziegler 1999, p. 159. 


Provenance: Saqqara, pyramid temple of 
Userkaf, southwest corner of court, Firth exca¬ 
vation for Egyptian Antiquities Service, 1928-29 


Bibliography: Firth 1929, p. 65, pi. 1; Smith 
1946, p. 46, pi. 17a; Lange and Hirmer 1957, 
pis. 50, 51; Vandier 1958, pp. 14, 29-30, pi. 7.6; 
Edwards 196L, pi. 22; Michalowski 1968, fig. 214; 
Donadoni 1969, ill. on p. 37; Porter and Moss 
1978, pp. 397-98; Kozloff 1982, pp. 211-23; 
Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 35 (for compari¬ 
son); Lauer 1988, pp. 82, 83; Aldred 1992, p. it 8; 
Lehner 1997, p.140; Adam and Ziegler 1999, p. 71 
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101. Fragmentary Head 
of a King 



Mid-Fifth Dynasty, perhaps reign of Neferefre 
Hard yellow limestone with remains of paint 
H. 8 cm (3 Vs in.); w., face, 5.8 cm (2/4 in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 14282 

This small royal head is about one-third 
lifesize. It was uncovered beneath the pave¬ 
ment of a Twelfth Dynasty temple during 
excavations conducted by W. M. F. Petrie 
at Coptos. Part of a small throne cut from 
the same hard yellow limestone was discov¬ 
ered in the vicinity of the head, and it is 
probable that both fragments were part of 
a seated statue of an unknown king. 1 

The king has a tightly fitting wig, or skull¬ 
cap, worn very low across his forehead and 
incised with concentric rings that may indi¬ 
cate hair. A damaged uraeus is visible at the 
center of his brow. His chin is missing, but 
the end of a chin strap in black paint is vis¬ 
ible in front of the right ear, indicating that 
he wore a false beard. The ears are naturally 
placed in relation to the features, and the 
right ear is well preserved. The left ear has 
been described as unfinished, but in fact it 
appears to have been chipped away almost 
entirely, and below it something else has 
also been consciously chipped away at an 
angle behind the jawbone. 

The surface of the face, especially the 
right side around the eye and across the 
cheek, has been badly abraded, obscuring 
much of the detail. The surface of the left 
side is in better condition, although a large 
piece of the cheek is missing. Details around 
the left eye suggest the beginning of a cos¬ 
metic line. The eyes themselves are large 
and wide open. The eyeballs have been 
modeled and the eye sockets are deeply 
hollowed out along the edge of the nose, 
creating dark shadows below the brows. 
The brows have been indicated in low re¬ 
lief. The nose is well formed, but the nos¬ 
trils have been indented only slightly. 

The head has been dated to the Fourth 
Dynasty based on comparisons with statues 
of kings Khafre and Menkaure; 2 however, 
the face is not as full or as broad as that of 
Khafre in the gneiss statue of him in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (fig. 28), and the 
browridge and nose are not as pronounced 
as they are in representations of Menkaure. 3 
This head in the Petrie Museum, London, 
does have features in common with the 


small head of an unknown king in the Mu- 
sees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels 
(E 7117). 4 Although the eyes of the London 
head are much larger, the faces are similarly 
shaped, and both subjects wear the same 


short wig or skullcap incised with concen¬ 
tric circles and resting low on the forehead. 

Both the London and the Brussels heads 
have been dated to the Fourth Dynasty, but 
closer parallels for both works can be found 
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in the Fifth Dynasty, especially among the 
royal statuary uncovered in the 1980s at 
Abusir. 5 Of special interest are two frag¬ 
mentary limestone statuettes of Neferefre 
in which the king is depicted wearing a 
wig dressed in concentric rows of textured 
locks. 6 The comparison is particularly in¬ 
teresting for the present head because the 
Neferefre statuettes are both protected by 
the Horus falcon. On the better preserved 
of the two, the bird hugs the back of the 
king’s wig. Its beak is well below the crown 
of the king’s head, and its wing tips end 
just behind the back edge of his jawbones. 
Considering the broken areas on the Petrie 
Museum head, it is at least possible that a 
similar falcon protected this king. 

Two other statues in the Neferefre group 
also provide interesting comparisons for 
this head: one a statue of the standing king 
wearing the white crown, the other a seated 
statue in which he wears the nemes head- 
cloth. 7 In both, the headdresses are worn 
low on the forehead and the ears roughly 
resemble in size and shape those of the Petrie 
Museum head; moreover, the eyes of the 
seated king are large and wide open like 


those of this king. Although it might be 
unwise to identify the London head as 
Neferefre, on the basis of similarities with 
the Abusir group, it seems safe to date it 
to the middle of the Fifth Dynasty, when 
Neferefre ruled. It seems likely that the 
Brussels head belongs to this period as well. 

CHR 

1 . Petrie 1896, p. 11 ; Murray 1930, pp. 8, to; 
Page 1976, p. 4. 

2. Murray 1930, pp. 8-10; Page 1976, pp. 4-5. 

3. Compare profile views of the present head and 
the head of Menkaure in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (cat. no. 70). For a profile view 
of the present head, see Petrie 1896, pi. 5 I9]; 
and Murray 1930, fig. 4. 

4. As is pointed out in Page 1976, p. 5. The 
Brussels head is published in Capart 1927, 
pp. 7-8, pi. j. 

5. Verner 1985a, pp. 267-80, pis. 44-59; Verner 
1994a, pp. 143-5°- 

6. Verner 1985a, pis. 44-47. 

7. Ibid., pis. 49-53. 

Provenance: Coptos, Petrie excavation, 
December 3, 1893-February 26, 1894 

Bibliography: Petrie 1896, pi. 5 [9]; Murray 
1930, pp. 8-10, figs, r, 4; Page 1976, pp. 4-5 


102. Two Birds 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Userkaf 
Painted limestone 
FI. 14.5 cm {5% in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo temp 6-9-32-1 

This little fragment from Userkaf’s ruined 
mortuary complex was part of a large scene 
depicting life in a marsh along the Nile. It 
is not unusual to find hunting and fishing 
scenes or simple depictions of nature in the 
reliefs within Fifth Dynasty royal temples. 
Such reliefs reflect a long tradition, attested 
by a few fragments from the temple of the 
Bent Pyramid, built by Snefru in Dahshur 
(cat. no. 2.2). The traces of green paint on the 
papyrus stalks behind these birds are a 
reminder that all such scenes were painted 
in bright colors. The finely sculpted relief in 
soft limestone shows the technical skill and 
gifts of observation possessed by early Fifth 
Dynasty artists. In particular, note how the 
plumage on the birds’ wings and heads gives 
a lifelike appearance to the charming scene 
as it unfolds before our eyes. sl-t,cz 

Provenance: Saqqara, precinct of Userkaf 

Bibliography: Firth 1929, p. 66; Wreszinski 
1936, pi. 105 [b]; 5000 ans i960, p. 22, fig. 1 1; 
Gilbert i960, pp. 153-55, fig- 38; Lauer 1976, 
pi. 119; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 398; Smith 
1981, p. 127; Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 36 
(for comparison with another marsh scene from 
the same temple, in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 56001) 
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103 . Cast of a Block with 
Running Troops and an 
Inscription with the Names 
and Titles of King Userkaf 

Cast of original Fifth Dynasty, reign of Userkaf, 
painted limestone block taken by Ronald Street, 
Molding Studio, The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 1998 
Plaster 

H. 91 cm (35 7 /» in.); w. 146 cm (57V2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

N.A. 1999.2 

Four Old Kingdom pharaohs are named on 
stone blocks that were found early in this 
century and reused in the Middle Kingdom 
pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht: Khufu, 
Khafre, Unis, and Pepi II. 1 During the 1991 
excavation season at Lisht, the Egyptian 
Expedition of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art discovered a large block with names 
of Userkaf, first king of the Fifth Dynasty; 
it is a cast of this object that is exhibited 
here. Middle Kingdom builders had re¬ 
moved the block from a temple erected by 
Userkaf at Saqqara and used it to fill a deep 
trench dug while they were constructing the 
burial chambers below Amenemhat’s pyra¬ 
mid. The block was placed upside down on 
the west side of the trench (fig. 123). The 
carved figures had been systematically de¬ 
faced in order to deprive them of their 
magical efficacy, and the block employed 
simply as building material. 2 

The relief work is generally of good 
quality, but the incomplete state of a few of 
the hieroglyphs indicates that the decora¬ 
tion was left unfinished. Particularly notice¬ 
able is the imperfect palace facade below 
the king’s Horus name, where details were 
added only at the far right. 

The carving on the preserved part of the 
block is oriented in two directions, mark¬ 
ing a transition between scenes. The right 
third is filled with the ends of three regis¬ 
ters of running troops who face toward the 
right, while the left two-thirds are covered 
with inscriptions, which for the most part 
read from left to right. Running soldiers 
often accompany ships, and the inscription 
at the far left mentions a ship, revealing 
that the presumably related scenes had 
nautical subject matter. 

The troops are clad either in aprons 
with three lengths of cloth hanging down 
in front, or kilts. Simple staves are carried 


by six of the soldiers, and four or five hold 
long bundles with bows protruding from 
their tops. One man in the central register 
supports a bundle of sticks with his right 
hand, while two figures in the bottom row 
carry weapons wrapped in tied sacks. ’ Two 
men appear to be empty-handed. The low¬ 
est register has fewer troops than the upper 
two, and there is a relatively large empty 
space behind the last figure, perhaps indi¬ 
cating that the complete scene contained a 
numerically faithful representation of dif¬ 
ferent units of troops, rather than a tightly 
knit arrangement of human figures dictated 
by aesthetic concerns alone. 

Dominating the center of the block is 
a large vertical rectangle enclosing the 
names, titles, and epithets of Userkaf and 
three deities who protect him. At the top is 
an image of the flying Horus falcon, with 
an identifying line of text above. In reliefs 
such as this, flying falcons generally hover 
near the top of a wall and above a depic¬ 
tion of the king, who was believed to re¬ 
ceive protection from Horus’s outstretched 
wings. At the bottom left and right sides 
of the rectangle, respectively, are images 
of the cobra goddess Wad jet and the vul¬ 
ture goddess Nekhbet; their names and 
epithets are inscribed above them. In the 
center of the rectangle are two of Userkaf’s 
five names, as well as epithets relating to 
the king. Beneath the panel is a horizontal 
line of text that states, “She is giving life, 
stability, dominion, all joy and health for¬ 
ever.” The recipient of this commonly used 
blessing is the king himself, and the be- 
stower is probably Wadjet, who is shown 
directly above the beginning of the text. 

At the far left of the block are two par¬ 
tial columns of inscription that include the 
names of two feline goddesses. The left col¬ 
umn preserves part of the name of a goddess 
who is probably Bastet, 4 followed by the 
name of the goddess Shesmetet. 5 The right 
column identifies the now-lost scene that 
filled the wall below and/or to the left as 
“Returning from (?) the temple of Bastet in 
the ship (called) ‘He Who Controls the Sub¬ 
jects.’” 6 The owner of the ship is the king him¬ 
self, who was presumably depicted on board 
the vessel and below the flying Horus falcon. 

This relief presents a juxtaposition of fig¬ 
ures and an unusual text that provides tan¬ 
talizing clues to the missing decoration of 
the entire wall. ao 


1. Goedicke 1971, pp. 8-28. 

2. Although Goedicke (ibid., pp. 5-7) argued that 
Amenemhat I reused decorated Old Kingdom 
blocks in the structures of his pyramid complex 
because of their magical properties, several 
observations suggest otherwise. Many of the 
animal and human figures carved on the blocks, 
including the running troops, appear to have 
been deliberately mutilated, suggesting that a 
conscious attempt was made to deprive them of 
their spiritual power. Decorated blocks were 
randomly laid in the pyramid structure, and 
some were even placed upside down. Finally, it 
is difficult to accept Goedicke’s suggestion that 
Amenemhat I intended to honor his predeces¬ 
sors by reusing elements of their constructions 
in his own buildings—for Amenemhat’s build¬ 
ers were in reality contributing to the decay and 
destruction of Old Kingdom monuments. 

3. For a similar sack, see Fischer 1979, p. 8, fig. 3. 

4. The two deities are related; see Schmitz 1984, 
cols. 587-90. 

5. The name of this goddess was found among 
the fragments excavated in the Userkaf pyra¬ 
mid temple. An unpublished drawing of the 
fragment by William Stevenson Smith is in the 
archives of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

I wish to express my appreciation to Rita E. 
Freed and Peter Der Manuelian for allowing 
me access to this material. The goddess also 
appears in the pyramid temple of King Niuserre 
at Abusir (Borchardt 1907, p. 94). 

6. 1 would like to thank James P. Allen for his advice 
about the inscription. The closest parallel to the 
name of the ship comes from the mastaba of 
Mer-ib (G 2100-I-annex) at Giza, where the 
tomb owner is referred to as the god’s treasurer 
on the “ship of the Lord of the Subjects.” See 
Jones 1988, p. 106, no. 243, p. 235, no. 23, 
with earlier bibliography; and Porter and Moss 
1974, pp. 71-72.. For the identification of the 
“Lord of the Subjects” with the king, see 
Kaplony 1980, col. 418. 

Provenance: Original, Lisht North, pyramid 

of Amenemhat I, Metropolitan Museum of Art 

excavation, 1991 

Bibliography: D. Arnold in Leclant and 

Clerc 1993, p. 212, fig. 24 


Opposite, top: 121. Block with Running 
Troops and Inscription of King Userkaf 
(cat. no. 103). Drawing by Jo Ann Wood 
after Lara Bernini 

Opposite, bottom: 122. Block with Running 
Troops (cat. no. 104). Drawing by Thomas 
Scalise 
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104 . Running Troops 


Fifth Dynasty, reign of Userkaf 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. 85 cm (33/2 in.); w. 127 cm (50 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1915 15.3.1163 


The 1991 discovery at Lisht of a reused 
block decorated with running soldiers and 
inscribed with names of King Userkaf (fig. 
123; cat. no. 103) has allowed the assign¬ 
ment of this relief with running troops to 
the same king’s reign. Both works are exe¬ 
cuted in delicate low relief. The composi¬ 
tions are extremely similar, and the size and 
spacing of the figures are nearly identical. 
This reused piece was found in 1914 by the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Egyptian Expedi¬ 
tion in the same general area as the block 
inscribed with Userkaf’s name. 1 

At first glance the scene seems to consist 
of two somewhat monotonous registers of 
closely spaced, repetitively posed soldiers 
who run to the viewer’s left. However, closer 
inspection reveals that the composition is 
actually quite varied, complex, and full of 
closely observed detail. Although the sol¬ 
diers’ limbs are similarly positioned, subtle 
variations in the poses are found through¬ 
out the work. Particularly intriguing is the 
intricate overlapping of the figures, which 
does not follow a discernible pattern and in 
places defies logical spatial arrangement. 2. 
Although the fine workmanship has been 
somewhat obscured by erosion and ancient 
vandalism, subtle modeling is still evident 
on the legs and abdomens of many of the 
figures, and traces remain of rimmed upper 
eyelids and eyebrows raised slightly above 
the surface of the faces. 

The troops are organized in two groups 
of ten, behind each of which a kilted figure 
runs. A short inscription precedes and 
follows each group and serves to identify 
the units or their individual commanders. 3 
The men wear either aprons or kilts and 
grasp the same kinds of weapons and imple¬ 
ments as the soldiers on the block inscribed 
in the name of Userkaf—with the excep¬ 
tion of the sixth man from the right in the 


upper register, who carries the tools of a 
scribe, and the fifth man from the right on 
the lower register, who holds a stick with 
a semicircular disk. 

The upper edge of the present block re¬ 
tains bits of the vertically oriented, zigzag¬ 
ging lines traditionally used to represent 
water, indicating that the running troops 
belonged to a nautical scene. Beneath the 
lower register is a horizontal band with 
five-pointed stars, which symbolize the sky 
and mark the transition to the scene below. 
For unknown reasons, the left side of the 
band and, immediately above it, the ground 
line under the soldiers’ feet were left unfin¬ 
ished, as were elements of the inscription 
on the block with Userkaf’s name. 

The left side of the relief slopes inward 
from top to bottom, indicating that it was 
placed at the left end of a wall in an inside 
corner and that it adjoined a wall with a dis¬ 
tinct batter. In Egyptian architecture batters 
are customarily found on exterior walls, and 
they are used as well on interior walls that 
mark the connection between adjoining 
buildings. In pyramid complexes battered 
interior walls occur where the valley temple 
joins the causeway and where the cause¬ 
way joins the pyramid temple. Thus, the 
sloping side of this block must belong to 
one of the few areas of architectural transi¬ 
tion in the Userkaf pyramid complex. 4 

A block with a sloping left edge that de¬ 
picts running troops accompanying a ship 
was found at Abusir by Ludwig Borchardt 
in the valley temple of Sahure, Userkaf’s 
immediate successor. Borchardt’s recon¬ 
struction places the block on the north wall 
of the innermost room of the valley temple, 
an area that marks the transition into the 
causeway. 5 Unfortunately, nothing is yet 
known about the valley temple of Userkaf. 
The upper temples of the complex have been 


excavated, but final reports on the architec¬ 
ture and the relief decoration have not been 
published. 6 Relief fragments that belong 
to a scene depicting rowers and running 
soldiers were found in the southeast part of 
Userkaf’s main temple, 7 so it is possible that 
this block came from a transitional area at 
the temple entrance. 

The numerous parallels between this 
block and the one with Userkaf’s name 
make it likely that the two belonged to the 
same wall; the Userkaf relief would have 
been higher up and to the right of the pres¬ 
ent corner block. In the latter block, the 
troops ran in registers beneath the king’s 
ship, while the soldiers on the Userkaf relief 
ran in the opposite direction and belonged 
to a different scene. Since the inscription on 
the Userkaf relief indicates that the ship is 
returning from the temple of Bastet, which 
was located in the Delta and to the north of 
Userkaf’s pyramid complex in Saqqara, the 
scene was probably placed on the north 
wall of whichever temple it once graced. 

AO 


1. During the New Kingdom, blocks removed 
from the same wall of an older building were 
sometimes placed close together in a new struc¬ 
ture; see Romano 1979, pp. 106-7. 

2. For a discussion of overlapping figures in 
Egyptian art, see Schafer 1986, pp. 177-89. 

It should be noted that the troops probably 
ran in short rows of three or four across rather 
than in single file. For three-dimensional repre¬ 
sentations of marching soldiers dating from 
the early Middle Kingdom, see Saleh and 
Sourouzian 1987, nos. 72, 73. 

3. For a detailed discussion of the inscriptions, 
see Goedicke 1971, pp. 68-74. 

4. Similar scenes with ships and running men are 
found in Old Kingdom nonroyal tombs, where 
they are often placed at the entrance. Their 
iconography and location within the tomb 

are probably copied from prototypes in royal 
temples; see Harpur 1987, pp. 56-57. 
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5. See Borchardt 1913, pp. 21-22, fig. 4. 

6. Information about the architecture has been 
collected and summarized in Maragioglio and 
Rinaldi 1970, pp. 10-43. See also Porter and 
Moss 1978, pp. 397-98. None of the available 
sources addresses the question of battered walls. 
However, it must be noted that intrusive Saite 
Period tombs damaged much of the Userkaf 
complex, possibly obliterating any evidence 

of such features. 

7. Lauer 1955, p. 120. For a line drawing of 
the fragments, see Smith 1981, pp. 128-29, 
fig. 122. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of Amen- 
emhat I, above entrance of robbers’ tunnel, Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art excavation, 1914 

Bibliography: Hayes 1953, pp. 68-69, 
fig. 45; Goedicke 1971, pp. 68-74 



123. Block with Running Troops and Inscription of King Userkaf (cat. no. 103), as currently 
located in pyramid of Amenemhat I, Lisht 
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105 . Ship under Sail 

Mid-to-late Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. 72.8 cm (28% in.); w. 77 cm (30/8 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund and Edward S. Harkness Gift, 1922 
22.1.13 

An elaborate arrangement of nautical 
equipment dominates this relief depicting a 
ship under sail, one of the rare types of Old 
Kingdom scene in which human figures are 


dwarfed by inanimate objects. 1 Most impos¬ 
ing are the tall, tapering mast with a tightly 
wound truss at the bottom and the large, 
sweeping sail, the undifferentiated expanse 
of which is broken up by an array of ropes. 
The two men at the bow are probably pilot¬ 
ing the craft, 1 while the man behind them 
adjusts the sail. Slender oars rest along the 
side of the ship. At the prow are three blade¬ 
like objects, vertical in front and curved in 
back, each of which is decorated with a rep¬ 
resentation of the sacred wedjat eye, a pro¬ 
tective symbol usually associated with the 


falcon deity Horus. The device probably 
serves to protect the vessel physically 3 and 
spiritually, as well as magically allowing it 
to see where it is going. 4 At the right end of 
the fragment is part of the last figure aboard 
the preceding vessel and a line of indecipher¬ 
able text. In front of the better-preserved 
ship a partially restored column of inscrip¬ 
tion states, “Sail well like this, hurry.” 5 

The scene is most notable for its fine, 
detailed execution and complex series of 
overlapping forms. Particularly striking is 
the tangle of legs, oars, and ropes on the 
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ship’s deck. Although relatively small, the 
figures are carefully rendered and include 
such features as eyebrows raised above the 
surface of the faces and delicately rounded 
cheeks. In places where overlapping occurs, 
the area around the forward object is carved 
back completely, creating a sense of depth 
and demonstrating the artist’s control of 
the stone surface. Such interest in the three- 
dimensional possibilities of a relatively flat 
plane is most striking in the small wedjat 
eyes, which appear to float on top of the 
bladelike objects. 

A significant number of the reused blocks 
found at Lisht depict ships fitted with sails 
or oars. 6 Because of their similar stylistic 
features and their scale, a group of the 
sailing-ships reliefs (including this one and 
cat. nos. 106, 107) has been recognized 
as belonging to a single scene. 7 The group 
was originally dated between the mid-to-late 
Fourth Dynasty and the early Fifth Dynasty, 
but in light of the recent discovery at Lisht 
of a block inscribed in the name of Userkaf 
(cat. no. 103), it may now be possible to 
refine this date. That the sailing-ships group 
is earlier than the nautical scenes found in 
the pyramid complex of King Sahure at 
Abusir is confirmed by such stylistic criteria 
as the subtly handled musculature of the 
running figure in the relief from the Art 
Museum, Princeton University (cat. no. 107), 
and the triple aprons worn by some of the 
sailors. Figures from the Sahure pyramid- 
complex reliefs have much more explicitly 
rendered musculature (cat. nos. 112-114), 
and nearly all the aprons there have four 
strips of hanging cloth. 8 Moreover, relief 
representations after the time of Sahure tend 
to be flatter, with overlap indicated by means 
of either incised lines or surfaces carved 
back only in the area immediately around 
the contour line of the forward object. 9 

A comparison of the sailing-ships frag¬ 
ments and the reliefs dated to the reign of 


Userkaf shows that there are strong simi¬ 
larities between the two groups as well as 
several differences. The same intricate spa¬ 
tial relationships characterize the sailing- 
ships scene and the reliefs from Userkaf’s 
complex, including those showing running 
troops (cat. nos. 103, 104) and two birds 
(cat. no. 102). Especially notable are the 
animated poses of the sailors, who are cap¬ 
tured during an instant of their work. A 
striking parallel to this liveliness is found 
in a unique representation of rowers from 
the Userkaf pyramid temple. 10 Here the 
poses of the figures are arranged to show 
every moment in the sequence of an oar 
stroke; each man is depicted in a position 
that could only be held for a split second. 
The method of carving that represents over¬ 
lapping objects entirely on top of each 
other is also paralleled on securely dated 
Userkaf blocks, particularly one famous 
image of birds in a marsh. 11 

The sailing-ships group is rendered in 
somewhat bolder relief than the Userkaf 
running-soldiers blocks, and the long, nar¬ 
row objects in it have rounder surfaces, 
suggesting that if the ships scene belongs 
to the Userkaf pyramid complex, it may 
not come from the same wall as the run¬ 
ning troops. 12 However, it should be noted 
that other relief fragments from Userkaf’s 
temple, particularly the marsh scene, are 
also carved in bolder relief than the run¬ 
ning troops. Another difference is found in 
scenes with strips of water. Securely identi¬ 
fied Userkaf reliefs omit the narrow ground 
line that is usually placed directly beneath 
a zigzagging expanse of water, 13 but this 
line is included on the block of the sailing- 
ships group in the Royal Ontario Museum, 
Toronto (cat. no. 106). Thus, while it seems 
likely that the sailing scene originated at 
the pyramid complex of Userkaf, a mid-to- 
late Fourth Dynasty date cannot be com¬ 
pletely ruled out. AO 


1. For a general discussion of scale in two- 
dimensional Egyptian art, see Schafer 1986, 
pp. 230-34. 

2. Goedicke 1971, p. no. 

3. Jones (1995, p. 40) states that the bladelike ob ¬ 
jects provided protection for seagoing vessels. 
The group of sailing ships under discussion 
here are probably not seagoing vessels, as they 
lack hogging trusses, an essential feature of sea¬ 
going ships (ibid., pp. 40-42). However, the dif¬ 
ferences between riverine and seagoing vessels 
are not marked during the Old Kingdom; see 
Landstrom 1970, p. 64. 

4. As noted by Goedicke (1971, p. 109), similar 
symbols are found on ships carved in reliefs 
found in the pyramid temple of King Sahure at 
Abusir and the causeway of Unis at Saqqara. 
The so-called ship of state from a relief in 

the valley temple of Sahure has a wedjat eye 
applied to the side of its prow; Borchardt 
1913, pi. 9. 

5. Goedicke 1971, pp. 111-12. For a similar 
inscription, see Ziegler 1993a, pp. 125, 140. 

6. Goedicke 1971, pp. 86-118. The use of sails 
or oars does not indicate the type of ship being 
depicted, but rather the direction in which the 
vessel is traveling. Vessels going up the Nile 
sailed with the prevailing north wind, while 
those moving down the Nile were rowed. 

7. Ibid., pp. 106-18; only three of these reliefs 
are included in this catalogue. 

8. Borchardt 1913, pis. 9-14, 17, 24, 28-30, 
5 2 - 53 > 55 * 

9. For a discussion of style in early Fifth Dynasty 
royal relief, see Smith 1946, pp. 176-85. 

10. Smith 1981, pp. 128-29, fig. t22. 

11. Smith 1946, pi. 52. 

12. For the existence of different relief heights on 
the same wall during the Fourth Dynasty, see 
ibid., pp. 161-62, 165. In the Sahure complex 
nautical scenes are found in both the pyramid 
temple and the valley temple; see Borchardt 
1913, pp. 23-28, pis. 9-14. 

13. These include the Metropolitan Museum 
block with running troops (cat. no. 104), a 
scene with rowers (Smith 1981, pp. 128-29, 
fig. 122), and pieces known to this author 
through unpublished drawings by William 
Stevenson Smith in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 

Amenemhat I, west side of core, Metropolitan 

Museum of Art excavation, 1920-22 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 109-12 
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106 . Hull of a Ship 
under Sail 

Mid-to-Iate Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty 
Limestone 

Reconstructed h. 42 cm (16/2 in.); w. 59 cm 
(23/4 in.) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 958.49.3 

Among the reused blocks found at Lisht 
were a number of carved fragments— 
including these—that belong to a single 
scene of sailing ships. Two other sections 
are in this exhibition, one from the Metro¬ 
politan Museum (cat. no. 105), the other 
from the Art Museum, Princeton University 
(cat. no. 107). Our understanding of the 
original appearance of the entire scene is 
enhanced by this fragmentary relief. Here 
we see the slightly concave prow of one 
ship, the entire side of the hull, the area 
behind the mast, and the representation of 
the water on which the vessel floats. The 


legs of two sailors are shown at the prow 
of the ship, indicating that the activities 
taking place on this vessel differ from those 
visible on the fragment in the Metropolitan 
Museum, where three sailors stand in front 
of the mast of another ship. 

In the present relief four sailors, whose 
figures are incomplete, remain behind the 
mast, and the one who stands second from 
the right seems to be adjusting the sail. This 
second group of sailors is placed amid a 
complex tangle of ropes and oars. The ges¬ 
ture of the third figure from the right is un¬ 
common, although not unknown. This man 
holds his right arm vertically, while grasp¬ 
ing what appear to be two short lengths 
of rope. His left hand bends sharply behind 
his back and grasps the right arm just above 
the wrist, in a gesture that is said to signify 
respect. 1 The same gesture is made by a 
larger, apron-clad figure in a relief from the 
pyramid temple of Userkaf, z but it is uncer¬ 
tain whether this man was part of a nauti¬ 


cal scene. A scribe in a relief in the tomb of 
Prince Ka-ni-nisut at Giza, 3 which prob¬ 
ably dates to the Fourth Dynasty, assumes 
what may be the earliest preserved example 
of this pose. 4 Boatmen in the Fifth Dynasty 
tombs of Akhet-hotep and Ti also make 
the gesture. 5 

It seems safe to say that this vessel lacks 
the wedjat eye standards found on the 
Metropolitan Museum fragment, as the 
bases of these objects would be visible if 
they had existed. The end of a braided 
rope belonging to the rigging of the ship is 
attached to the deck above the prow. Two 
rectangular objects can be seen just behind 
the prow on the side of the vessel; their 
function remains uncertain. 6 ao 

1. Dominicus 1994, pp. 5-9. 

2. Drawing by William Stevenson Smith in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. This figure faces 
to the left. 

3. Junker 1934, fig. t 8 , pi. 6b. 
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4. Junker (ibid., pp. 136-37) ultimately dated 
the tomb to the early Fifth Dynasty (that is, 
the time of Userkaf), although he had initially 
placed it earlier. Harpur (1987, p. 270, no. 265) 
dates the tomb within the first three reigns of 
the Fifth Dynasty. However, Cherpion (1989, 
pp. 118 -19) assigns it to the Fourth Dynasty, 
no later than the reign of Djedefre. The reliefs 
do have a decidedly archaic appearance. For 
example, there are almost no overlapping fig¬ 
ures and the inscriptions are arranged in the 
relatively undefined registers that are charac¬ 
teristic of the Fourth Dynasty. 

5. Ziegler 1993a, p. 142. See also Steindorff 1913, 
pis. 78-81. This parallel to Ti had been noted 
by Goedicke (1971, p. 108, n. 269), who had 
learned from Smith about the appearance of 
the same gesture in a relief from the pyramid 
temple of Userkaf. 

6. Landstrom 1970, pp. 40-42. The rectangular 
shapes on the ships illustrated by Landstrom 
are similar, but not identical, to those on this 
sailing ship. 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 

Amenemhat I, core, Metropolitan Museum 

of Art excavation, 1908-9 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 106-8 


107 . Ship under Sail and 
Running Troops 

Mid-to-late Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty 
Limestone 

H. 57 cm (22% in.); w. 75 cm (29V2 in.) 

The Art Museum, Princeton University 1950-128 

This fragment of a reused block of stone 
was found in an unspecified location within 
the pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht. The 
relief formed part of a scene of sailing ships. 
Other sections of the scene are today in the 
Metropolitan Museum (cat. no. 105) and 
the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto (cat. 
no. 106). Here, in what must be an upper 
section of the composition, we see a huge 
expanse of billowing sail and a piece of 
the horizontal top of the mast of one ship. 
At left, the sail is crossed by an elaborate 
array of ropes, the individual strands of 
which are filled with short incised lines, a 
detail that is omitted on the Metropolitan 
Museum relief. 


To the right of the sail are parts of two 
vertical lines of inscription; the reading of 
the column at right is uncertain. The left 
column states that the ship is “steering to 
port.” 1 Below and to the right, small pieces 
of the ship sailing ahead of this one and two 
of its sailors can be seen. The figure to the 
left may have a short beard, perhaps indi¬ 
cating that he is a foreigner, but the poor 
condition of this section of the block makes 
a certain identification impossible. Above 
the inscription are parts of two soldiers 
running on a ground line of a subregister. 

Examination of the three blocks of the 
sailing scene included in this exhibition 
permits us to evaluate the appearance of 
the whole composition. It must have been 
dominated by a series of ships with billow¬ 
ing sails, which were manned by a varying 
number of sailors engaged in a variety of 
activities. Although the ships all belonged 
to the same category of riverine vessel, they 
were not identically rendered. Above the 
front and back of each ship was a vertical 
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line of text that contained a brief statement 
concerning the progress of the voyage; an 
empty vertical band separated the last col¬ 
umn of one ship’s inscription from the first 
column of text associated with the follow¬ 
ing vessel’s. Above the inscriptions were 
subregisters with running or striding figures 
who presumably carried nautical imple¬ 
ments or weapons. Columns of text with 
figures above them are not found in scenes 
of rowing ships, which occupy a more com¬ 
pact space than the tall sailing ships. 2 The 
total number of sailing ships remains un¬ 
certain, and the number of registers that 
contained them and the purpose of their 
voyage are unknown as well. 

The original scene must have been one of 
striking beauty and visual interest. Although 
now only a few traces of green remain on 
the sail of the Metropolitan Museum relief, 
this and other large expanses were once 
brightly painted, perhaps with elaborate 
patterns similar to those on the sail of 
Sahure’s so-called ship of state seen in a 
relief from his valley temple. 3 Contributing 
to the sense of movement were the varied 
poses of the sailors carrying out different 
tasks aboard ships under full sail. Perhaps 
most impressive, from the point of view 
of the ancient Egyptian, was the spectacle of 
so many elaborately outfitted vessels cruis¬ 
ing in a stately procession up the Nile. 

AO 



1. Goedicke 1971, p. 112. 

2. For well-preserved boating scenes of the 
Fifth Dynasty, see Ziegler 1993a, pp. 66-70, 
140-43. See also Steindorff 1913, pis. 74-76 
(rowing), 77-81 (sailing). 

3. Borchardt 1913, pi. 9. 


Prove nance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, core, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art excavation, 1908-9 

Bibliography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 112-13 


108 . Weight 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Userkaf 
Opal jasper with traces of deposit in inscription 
L. 3.8 cm (1/2 in.); w. 2.5 cm (1 in.); d. 2.5 cm 
(1 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Gift of Edward S. Harkness, 19 35 35.9.5 

This piece of polished stone is inscribed 
with the name of King Userkaf, founder of 
the Fifth Dynasty. Beneath his cartouche, 
the hieroglyphs indicate that the weight is 
equal to five deben. The official weight of 
the deben , a standard measurement for 
metals, was established in each king’s reign 
and it changed quite dramatically over 
time, from approximately 13.6 grams 
(about Vi ounce) during the Old Kingdom 


to about 91 grams (about 3 ounces) during 
the New Kingdom. 1 This example is unbro¬ 
ken, and its weight is 68.22 grams—which 
means that the weight of the deben during 
the reign of Userkaf was 13.64 grams. 2 

CHR 

1. Helck 1980, col. 1202. 

2. A second weight in the collection of the Metro¬ 
politan Museum, 14.2.3, inscribed for a man 
named Akhet-hotep, probably also dates to the 
Fifth Dynasty. The inscription gives its weight 
as eight deben. This polished piece of basalt 
actually weighs 126.5 grams (about four and 
one-half ounces), yielding a value for the deben 
of 15.8 grams. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Bull 1935, p. 142, fig. 1; Hayes 
* 953 > P- 5 > fig- 47; Kozloff 1982, p. 219, fig. 17 
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109 . King Sahure and a 
Nome God 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure 
Gneiss 1 

H. 64 cm (25% in.); w. 46 cm (1 8 l A in.); 
d. 41.5 cm (1 6 Vs in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1918 18.2.4 

Against a high back slab the king sits on a 
block-form seat, with a smaller divine figure 
standing to his right. The latter is identified 
as the god of the Coptite nome located in 
Southern Egypt, by signs carved above his 
head. In his left hand, which rests on the 


edge of the throne, he holds an ankh toward 
the king; in his right he clasps a shen ring. 

The king’s FForus name and prenomen 
are inscribed identically on either side of 
his legs. A large, rectangular area of the 
base is broken off in front of the god, leav¬ 
ing only traces of his speech, which can, 
however, be reconstructed as promising the 
good things of the South to the king. 

A recent study suggesting that this statue 
was reused from a series planned for the 
valley temple of Khafre cites a perceived con¬ 
trast between the lightly incised, abbreviated 
inscription and the fine, careful workman¬ 
ship given the king’s physiognomy; it also 
notes that the style and particularly the 


statue type are conceptually at home in the 
period of Khafre and Menkaure. 2 

Examined at first hand, however, the stat¬ 
ue cannot represent Khafre or Menkaure— 
both because of its more direct spirit and 
because of stylistic details of the rendering. 
Compared to the very confidently worked 
hard-stone statuary of the Fourth Dynasty 
kings, this statue actually manifests a cer¬ 
tain hesitation: for example, while the facial 
details, particularly of the god, are very 
fine, other areas, such as the ears and the 
sben ring, are only schematically rendered, 
and the body forms are minimally differen¬ 
tiated from the connective stone behind 
them. 3 Moreover, although the kings of the 
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Detail, cat. no. 109 

early Fifth Dynasty are only erratically 
preserved, they certainly used gneiss; 4 the 
wide, long beard with a nonacute lateral 
profile finds parallels in representations of 
Neferefre; 5 and the heavy lower face and 
broad, arching upper lip with its shallow 
central dip bear similarities to the face of 
the statue of Userkaf from his pyramid 
temple (cat. no. 100) or to that found in 
one preserved Sahure fragment—not to 
Khafre’s face and mouth with its distinctive 
sharp dip in the center of the upper lip, 
and certainly not to Menkaure’s. 6 

It is not impossible that Sahure might 
have completed a statue that had been only 
roughed out by a predecessor. He might have 
intended it for the valley temple of his own 
pyramid complex at Abusir, where during 


the previous dynasty such statues had repre¬ 
sented the gathering of the divinities of the 
country around the king. 7 Or, if speculations 
concerning the southern origin of the statue 
are taken seriously, it might have been a gift 
to a temple in the Coptite nome. 8 In either 
case, the statue is an imposing image of 
forceful, direct majesty attended by the gods 
of the country. m h 

1. For this material, see Aston 1994, pp. 62-64. 

2. Seidel 1996, pp. 50-53, 57-58. 

3. For Khafre, compare the gneiss statue in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo (fig. 28); for Menkaure, 
see cat. no. 68; for the shen ring of Khafre, see 
Krauspe 1997b, p. 120, no. 237; for ears similar 
to those of Sahure and the nome god seen on 
gneiss fragments of Neferefre, see Verner 1985a, 
P ls - 54 , 55 - 


4. Verner 1985a, pis. 54, 55. For possible use of 
gneiss in Sixth Dynasty royal sculpture, see 
Romano 1998, nos. 12, 14. 

5. See Verner 1994a, pp. 145-47, 150, where 
the original length and width of the beards are 
visible or traceable. Menkaure’s similar beards 
are smaller and more angled. 

6. For Sahure, see Borchardt 1913, p. 150, 
fig. 197. For comparison with Khafre and 
Menkaure, see cat. nos. 58-63, 67-70. 

7. See, for example, D. Arnold 1997, pp. 51-52. 

8. Seidel (1996, pp. 50-53) is, of course, right to 
question such suppositions if they are based 
simply on place of purchase; however, decon- 
textualizations can occur, and involvement with 
the southern part of the country was surely 
greater than present evidence would allow 
(compare cat. no. 27). 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Seidel 19965pp. 50-533 
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Small model 


110. Models of the Pyramid 
Complex of King Sahure at 
Abusir, Fifth Dynasty 

Berlin, 1910. Made by Stegemann Brothers; 
restored by Ann Heywood, The Sherman 
Fairchild Center for Objects Conservation, and 
Ronald Street, Molding Studio, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1998 
Wood, plaster, sand, and cardboard 
Large model: h. 62 cm (24/2 in.), w. 200 cm 
(78/2 in.), d. 160 cm (63 in.); small model: 
h. 12 cm (5 in.); w. no cm (43 in.), d. 80 cm 
(31/2 in.); scale 1:75 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Dodge Fund, 1911 11.165 


The Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft under 
Ludwig Borchardt excavated the pyramid 
complex of Sahure at Abusir in 1907-8. Built 
in 1910, the present models (see p. 332) are 
complete reconstructions of the exterior 
architecture of the complex, including such 
details as wall decoration. Two of several 
identical models made for museums, they are 
important examples of architectural model 
building as well as valuable historical arti¬ 
facts. They were recently restored by Ann 
Heywood of The Sherman Fairchild Center 
for Objects Conservation and Ronald Street 
of the Molding Studio of the Metropolitan 
Museum (a mechanism to lift the temple’s 
center part has not been reactivated). 

The models show the spatial organiza¬ 
tion of an Old Kingdom pyramid complex, 
which consists of the smaller valley temple 
and the larger pyramid temple adjoining the 
50-meter-high pyramid. The 235-meter-long 
causeway (a, d) connecting the structures 
was omitted because of limited space. The 
valley temple, rising above a harbor basin 
connected to the Nile, may be analogous 
to the landing station of a royal palace, 
where the barks of visiting deities and dig¬ 
nitaries landed to be received by the deified 
king. It is not known whether the royal 
funerary procession also landed here. 

The tall front part of the pyramid tem¬ 
ple protrudes from the enclosure wall. This 
section, which may represent the festival 
halls of the royal palace, contains an 
entrance hall and a court surrounded by 
palm columns (e). The actual mortuary 
cult section of the temple, with a lower 


roof, is hidden behind the enclosure wall. 
The main feature of this rear temple is its 
offering hall (identifiable by its raised roof 
[g] ) with the false door and the altar for 
the mortuary offerings. As is usual, a small 
subsidiary pyramid of unknown purpose is 
located behind a separate wall in the south¬ 
east corner of the main enclosure. 

The large model shows the inaccessibility 
so characteristic of Egyptian sacred archi¬ 
tecture. The vast undecorated limestone 
wall surfaces emphasize the sense of exclu¬ 
sion. Even the red granite colonnades in the 
valley temple are exterior additions that 
offer no direct access to the interior. 

In the model the rear halves of the pyra¬ 
mid and the enclosure wall are cut away 
to reveal the structure’s interior. The pyra¬ 
mid’s core masonry is built in six immense 
steps, covered with roughly dressed blocks. 
The steps are filled with rough backing 
stones cased with blocks of smoothed Tura 
limestone. It is not known whether the 
pyramid was crowned by a capstone of 
white limestone or dark hard stone. Below, 
at court level, is the entrance to the funer¬ 
ary apartments. A gradually descending cor¬ 
ridor, lined with heavy limestone blocks, 
leads to the burial chamber in the pyramid’s 
center. The chamber’s roof is constructed of 
three layers of enormous limestone blocks 
probably weighing fifty tons each. The 
access to the chamber was barred by three 
granite portcullises. da 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1910; Borchardt 
1911 
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Large model 


A Beginning of causeway (model, right) 
b Subsidiary pyramid 
c Side entrance: location of cat. no. 113 
d End of causeway 
E Location of cat. no. 111 
f Location of cat. no. 112 
G Roof of offering hall 



Small model 
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ill. Booty Animals and a 
Vase from the Near East 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure 
Painted limestone 

H. 38.5 cm (15% in.); w. 35 cm (13V4 in.) 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 21828 


This fragment from the pyramid temple of 
Sahure is remarkable for both its content and 
its style. It was once part of an ensemble of 
reliefs celebrating the military exploits of 
the king that decorated the walls under the 
porticoes surrounding the temple’s central 
courtyard. In the section under the southern 
portico the king was depicted slaying a chief 
of the Libyans and receiving booty of thou¬ 
sands of cattle, donkeys, sheep, and goats. 1 
(The military feats of the Old Kingdom were 
either raids into neighboring countries car¬ 
ried out to obtain booty or expeditions that 
had something of the character of trading 
ventures. Territorial conquest was not the 
aim of these enterprises; rather it was the 
acquisition of raw materials, animals, and 
sometimes people.) Shown under the north¬ 
ern courtyard portico was booty from the 
Levant. The bears and the jar holding oil 
represented on the present fragment exem¬ 
plify the exotic animals and precious goods 
among the Near Eastern booty. 

Here Syrian bears (Ursus arctos syriacus) 
are tethered to looped objects, possibly 
pierced stones, in the ground. These animals 
were quite common in Levantine mountain 
regions in antiquity, 2 and Egyptians liked to 
keep them in their royal zoos. Large jugs of 
the type depicted are known to have been 
imported from Canaan into Egypt beginning 
in the Archaic Period. Examples were found 
in the tombs of the kings of the first two 
dynasties at Abydos, 3 and one was among 
the grave goods of Queen Hetep-heres I, 
mother of King Khufu, at Giza. 4 When they 
arrived in Egypt, such jugs must have been 
filled with the precious oils valued by upper- 
class Egyptians. 

This fragment epitomizes the structural 
clarity and sensitive surface qualities that 


distinguish the reliefs of the Sahure pyra¬ 
mid complex. The figures blend beautifully 
with the background because most edges 
bordering the raised relief areas are rounded 
and the carved elements rise smoothly from 
their lowest to their highest points. Never¬ 
theless the animals and the vase stand out 
clearly, as modeling is kept to a minimum. 
The effect is enhanced by the rather well 
preserved color: dark reddish brown on the 
vase and yellowish brown on the bears’ fur. 

DOA 


1. Borchardt 1913, pp. 10-15, 73-78, pi. 1. 

2. Boessneck 1988, p. 53. 

3. Amiran 1969, pp. 58-66, pi. 17. 

4. Reisner and Smith 1955, pp. 64-65, fig. 61, 
pi. 46d. 

Provenance: Abusir, pyramid temple of 
Sahure, north side of courtyard, Borchardt exca¬ 
vation for Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 1907-8 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1913, pp. 16-17, 
pi. 3; Priese 1991, no. 24; Grimm, Schoske, and 
Wildung T997, no. 23 
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Above and opposite, details, cat. no. 112 
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112. The Hunt in the Desert 
from the Pyramid Temple 
of King Sahure 


Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
Two adjoining blocks with figure of king: total 
h., left side 159 cm (6 zVs in.), right side 12.3.5 cm 
(48 5 A in.); w., top 113 cm (44 Vz in.), bottom 
108.5 cm U^ 3 / in.); d. 7-14.5 cm {xVa-^A in.) 
Fragment with animals: H. 130 cm (51 Vs in.); 
w., top, from right comer 30 cm (n 7 /s in.), 
bottom, from left corner 71 cm (28 in.); 
d. 14-15 cm (5 V2-5 7 /s in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 21783 



112, fragment with animals 


These three blocks from a group housed in 
Berlin are fragments from one of the great 
masterpieces of Old Kingdom royal relief 
art. In the complete relief, which originally 
must have measured 8 by 3 meters, the 
Fifth Dynasty king Sahure was depicted 
hunting desert animals that had been driven 
into a netted stockade (fig. 54). The trape¬ 
zoidal fragment shows a wild cow and its 
calf, and, below it, antelopes and a hyena. 
Only the feet of two hoofed animals are 
preserved at the top edge, and the head of 
a second antelope appears at the lower left. 
The scene takes place on the undulating 


surface of the desert, where only sparse 
plants grow. All the animals except the calf 
are pierced by arrows. The cow has been 
shot in the head just above the eyes, and 
another arrow has penetrated the flesh on 
its breast. The antelope is pierced through 
the eye, and the hyena is clawing at an 
arrow that has been driven into its mouth, 
breaking the back end of the shaft in the 
process. The remorseless precision with 
which these injuries are described was 
never equaled in Egyptian art. 

The king’s striding figure seen on the 
blocks on the left towers over the victims, 
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not only in height but also by virtue of its 
aura of physical strength and royal bearing. 
Sahure’s cropped hair befits the athlete, 
but his ceremonial beard, bead collar, and 
pleated kilt characterize the impeccably 
attired courtier. Muscular strength is empha¬ 
sized in the knees. The arms and shoulders 
are full and rounded, and their soft-looking 
skin underlines the hunter’s youth. The king 
holds three arrows in reserve in his right 
hand, the same that draws the string of the 
bow. His eye was once inlaid with rock 
crystal and stone. 

On a pole behind the king stands a com¬ 
plicated emblematic representation of his ka 
(life force). The king’s birth name (Sahure, 
“He Whom Re Has Touched”) and his 
Horus name (Neb-khau, “Lord of Appear¬ 
ances”) are inscribed within an abstract im¬ 
age of the royal palace, atop which stands 
the falcon god of kingship, Horus. The 
bottom of the emblem is embraced by two 
upraised arms (the hieroglyph for “ka”) 
below which two other, more flexible arms 
appear. The hand of one of the latter arms 
holds a standard with the king’s head; the 
other carries an ankh (life) sign and the 
feather of Maat, goddess of world order 
and justice. At the lower left edge of the 
block appears the foot of a smaller figure 
and the barely visible cartouche of Sahure’s 
successor, King Neferirkare. When the relief 
was originally carved, this figure represented 
the heir to the throne, who accompanied the 
king on the hunt; the royal name was inserted 
when Neferirkare became king. 


The Sahure relief style has reached its 
peak here. The height of the sculpted figures 
varies according to their importance and 
size: the figure of the king stands out most 
prominently in the highest relief, the ka rep¬ 
resentation behind him is barely raised, and 
the animals project at an intermediate level. 
Sahure’s figure also has the most detailed 
interior modeling and the most carefully 
rounded edges along its outline. Overlap¬ 
ping parts of his body such as the right 
arm are delineated with delicately rounded 
grooves rather than sharply incised lines, 
and numerous inventive surface treatments 
enrich the characterization. The irregular 
grooves in the close-cropped hair, 1 the radi¬ 
ating pleats and pointed end of the front 
of the kilt, and the undulating pleats that 
follow the outline of the right thigh all 
contribute to the creation of a formidable 
image of Pharaoh Triumphant. Even the 
strictly vertical reserve arrows add weight 
to the figure. 

This representation of the desert hunt 
from Sahure’s pyramid temple is the earliest 
example of its kind preserved from a royal 
monument. 2 In the tombs of nonroyal 
persons of high rank the hunting of desert 
animals with the help of dogs had already 
been depicted in the early Fourth Dynasty, 3 
and the lassoing of stockaded animals was 
often represented in the Fifth Dynasty (cat. 
no. 147). None of these scenes possesses 
a hunter as imposing as Sahure or shows 
equal daring in the depiction of the wounded 
animals. 4 The frequent reappearance of the 


hyena that claws at the arrow in its muzzle 
in reliefs and paintings of the Middle and 
New Kingdoms 5 is impressive evidence 
of the debt later Egyptian art owed to the 
inventive masters of the Sahure relief. 

DoA 

1. Cropped hair was already indicated in this 
manner on the head of Menkaure (cat. no. 70). 

2. Altenmiiller 1980a, cols. 224-30. 

3. Petrie 1892, pis. 9, 17, 27; Harpur 1987, p. 82. 

4. Smith (1946, p. 179) has argued that three 
blocks from Lisht that were reused from Old 
Kingdom royal monuments show earlier desert 
hunts of the Sahure type. However, Goedicke 
(1971, pp. 47-48) has correctly shown that one 
of these, now in the Art Museum, Princeton 
University, belonged to a scene of the smiting of 
enemies; of the others, one now also at Princeton 
(ibid., pp. 135-38) that depicts the lassoing of 
animals may not be earlier than the time of 
Sahure; indeed, its lack of indication of muscu¬ 
lature makes a Sixth Dynasty date probable (see 
entry for cat. no. 193), an attribution favored 
by Goedicke (ibid., p. 138). Finally, a fragment 
of especially high quality (ibid., pp. 132-33) 
representing two felines marching one behind 
the other, although possibly of Fourth Dynasty 
date, need not be from a hunting scene but could 
well have been part of a nature scene, such as 
that in Niuserre’s Room of the Seasons (cat. 
no. 120), or a row of booty animals (compare 
cat. no. iii). 

5. Smith 1946, pp. 179, 181, fig. 70; Ikram 1999. 

Provenance: Abusir, pyramid temple of 
Sahure, east end of south wall in south corridor, 
Borchardt excavation for Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft, 1907-8 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1913, pp. 30-35, 
pi. 17; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 327; Aldred 
1996, p. 83, fig. 41 (figure of king) 
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113 . Relief Block with 
Deities and Fecundity 
Figures 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure 

Limestone with remains of paint 

H., left side 137.5 cm (54/8 in.), right side 132 cm 

(52 in.); w., top 202 cm (79 V* in.), bottom 

209.5 cm (82/. in.); d. 16-19 cm (6 i / 4 -7 , A in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 21784 


The southern, subsidiary entrance of Sahure’s 
pyramid temple was adorned with a portico 
that had two simple shaftlike columns of 
granite ending in simple square abaci. Basalt 
was used for the floor of the portico and for 
the dado; above that the limestone walls 
were decorated with brightly colored reliefs. 1 
The present block was once positioned 
south of the doorway, its left side forming 
the southwest corner of the portico, and the 
patterned border on the right joining the 
edge of the doorway into the temple. Of the 
original four relief registers the two lowest 
are preserved. 

On three walls of the subsidiary entrance 
portico were representations of long rows 
of deities, nome and estate personifications, 
and fecundity figures marching into the 
temple. On the right edge of the Berlin block 
large hieroglyphs proclaim the words spoken 
to the king by all the figures on this portion 
of the wall: “[We give you all life, stability, 
and dominion], all joy, all offerings, all per¬ 
fect things that are in Upper Egypt, since you 
have appeared as king of Upper and Lower 


Egypt alive forever.” Appropriately, this dec¬ 
laration on the south side of the doorway 
reaffirms the allegiance to the king of the gods 
and institutions of the south (Upper Egypt). 

The upper register of this block depicts 
five gods and two goddesses carrying scep¬ 
ters and ankh (life) signs. These deities must 
remain anonymous because the inscriptions 
above the figures are missing and their cloth¬ 
ing and accoutrements are not differentiated 
enough to provide clues to their identities. 

In the lower register are personifications of 
abstract terms related to Upper Egypt. From 
right to left they are, according to their in¬ 
scriptions: “Upper Egypt as he gives life 
and all stability,” “Liquid (a feminine word 
in ancient Egyptian) as she gives all life and 
dominion,” “Food as he gives all life and 
health,” “Offerings as she gives all life and 
dominion,” “Sustenance: as he gives all life, 
stability, and dominion,” “West (the place 
of burial, and thus rebirth) as she gives life 
and dominion.” The figures named in this 
litany—so reminiscent of the fairies in 
“Sleeping Beauty”—were complemented on 
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the north side of the doorway by portrayals 
of gods and personifications of fecundity 
relevant to Lower (northern) Egypt. 2 

The artists differentiated the deities in the 
upper register from the personifications in 
the lower one by posture: the former stand 
or walk upright, while the latter bow toward 
the king in his temple. However, the divine 
nature of the personifications is marked by 
the scepters they all hold and by the curled 
ceremonial beards of the male figures. 3 In 
accordance with Egyptian iconographical 
convention the male symbols of fecundity 
and prosperity are portrayed as extremely 
obese, with pendulous breasts and abdo¬ 
mens that hang over their girdles. 4 Except 
for “Liquid,” who is depicted as a preg¬ 
nant woman, the female figures are slender. 5 
The personifications carry offering mats 
from which ankh signs dangle. The skin of 
the males was painted red, that of the females 
yellow; “West” wears a green dress. 

The block is a perfect example of the 
Sahure relief style. All edges along the out¬ 


lines of the raised figures are fully rounded, 
and fine modeling shapes important details 
such as the muscles and sinews in the legs 
and knees of the male figures, the strained 
muscles at their waists, which support the 
inflated abdomens, and the muscles at the 
sides of their necks. The expressively detailed 
male bodies contrast with the smooth, ele¬ 
gant figures of the females, and together 
these auspicious spirits present a beautifully 
varied image that aptly visualizes the abun¬ 
dance of fertile Egypt. DoA 

1. Borchardt 1910, pp. 24-25, 62-65, pi. 1. 

2. Baines 1985, p. 147. 

3. Ibid., pp. 38-39. 

4. Ibid., pp. 84-99. 

5. Ibid., pp. iio-ii. 

Provenance: Abusir, pyramid temple of Sahure, 
southern subsidiary entrance, Borchardt excava¬ 
tion for Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 1907-8 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1913, pp. 45, 

108-9, pk 2.9 
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114. Running Troops 



Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure 
Limestone 

Larger section: h. 69 cm {zyVi in.), w. 48.5 cm 
(i9 l /s in.); smaller section: h. 17 cm {6Y4 in.), 
w. zo cm {j 7 A in.) 

Sammlung des Agyptologischen Instituts der 
Universitat Heidelberg hd 900 


These fragments of a relief of troops run¬ 
ning to the right were found in Sahure’s 
valley temple and may have belonged to a 
scene similar to the one there that depicts 
the so-called ship of state, which sails to 
the left. 1 These troops would have been in 
•a register below a ship sailing or being 
rowed to the right. The partial figures of 
five men are visible; three are clad in kilts, 
but the types of garments the others wear 
cannot be determined. The first soldier car¬ 
ries a sack (visible behind the head of the 
second), which is similar to those seen in 
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the reliefs from the pyramid complex of 
Userkaf (cat. nos. 103, 104). The second 
man holds a stick. Each of the three follow¬ 
ing men holds a staff with a uraeus cobra 
wrapped around the top. Semicircular disks 
are preserved on two of them. The pattern 
of alternating narrow and wide stripes be¬ 
low the men indicates that we have reached 
the bottom of the wall’s figural decoration. 

Userkaf reigned for only seven years and 
was succeeded by his son Sahure, who ruled 
for twelve years. The relatively short inter¬ 
val between the construction and decora¬ 
tion of the pyramid complexes of the two 
kings makes it likely that some of the same 
artists worked on both projects. Yet a com¬ 
parison of Userkaf’s and Sahure’s reliefs 
reveals that several developments in repre¬ 
senting running troops took place during 
those years. By the reign of Sahure, the com¬ 
position of troop-unit scenes had become 
standardized and monotonous. Almost every 
soldier here is identically posed, with both 
arms bent at the elbow and the hands curled 
into fists; weapons are carried in the fist of 
the hand that overlaps the torso. The com¬ 
plex, almost indecipherable, arrangement 
of overlapping figures in Userkaf’s reliefs 
has given way to a repetitive, rhythmic pat¬ 
tern that is more easily understood but 
lacks the dynamism and visual interest of 
the earlier compositions. 

Although there has been a decline in com¬ 
positional inventiveness, Sahure’s artists have 
imparted a new sense of vigor to the male 
body. 2 Most striking is the greater interest 
in powerful musculature and finely detailed 
modeling. On each face the curving line of 
the jawbone is well defined, and there are 
deep depressions in front of and beneath 
the eye and at the corner of the mouth. Ear 
and eyebrow are distinctly raised above 
the surface of the face. The muscles of the 
abdomen are indicated by two roughly ver¬ 
tical depressions, and a third depression 
curves around the hip area. Undulating sur¬ 
faces on the legs, around the knees, and on 
the ankles delineate the rippling muscles 
of the running men. The artists’ increased 
attention to anatomy has resulted in a 
stylized depiction that not only serves to 


enliven the surface of the relief but also 
conveys a vivid impression of well-built 
young soldiers rushing forward to serve 
their pharaoh. ao 

1. Borchardt 1913, pp. 23-24, pi. 9. In Borchardt’s 
opinion, these men are not sailors because they 
do not wear aprons; however, within the same 
groups, some sailors wear aprons and others 
wear kilts, even in the case of the men beneath 
Sahure’s ship of state. 


2. Photographs in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, of several unpublished reliefs from 
Userkaf’s pyramid complex indicate that the 
emphasis on musculature may have already 
appeared during this king’s reign. 

Provenance: Abusir, valley temple of King 
Sahure 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1913, pp. 24-25, 
pi. to; Feucht 1986, pp. 34-37 
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115 a,b. Inlaid Wood Vase 
and Faience Tiles 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Neferirkare 

a. Vase: sycamore wood, Egyptian faience, mortar, 
plaster, and gold leaf 

H. 45 cm (17% in.); max. diam. 18 cm (7/8 in.) 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 18807 

b. Tiles: Egyptian faience, plaster, and gold leaf 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 18808, 18813, 

18815,38816,35550-35552,35610-35614 

The neck, body, and foot of the vase (a), a 
heset type, were probably fashioned from 
a single piece of wood from a sycamore 
fig tree (Ficus sycomorus ). T Its partially 
hollowed interior begins as a straight shaft 
but narrows slightly at the shoulder, the 
cavity reaching a depth estimated at be¬ 
tween twelve and fifteen centimeters. Pit¬ 
ting, the result of decay, mars much of 
the vessel’s surface, but part of the orig¬ 
inal decoration was still attached when it 
was discovered in the funerary temple of 
Neferirkare at Abusir. 

The excavator, Ludwig Borchardt, made 
a modern reconstruction of this vessel by 
studying the original find and the many 
faience pieces (b) located in nearby debris. 
Remains of a greenish gray mortar, which 
originally held the small faience tiles in 
place, are still visible on the vessel’s body 
(a), 2 although only a few tiles remain 
attached to the vase’s shoulder, body, and 
foot. Borchardt’s reconstruction proceeded 
from his belief that these traces gave an 
inadequate impression of the object’s orig¬ 
inal appearance. He restored a row of large 
tiles around the shoulder, following the 
curve of the vessel’s surface and spelling 
out Neferirkare’s titles and name as well as 
a wish for “life, stability, dominion, and 
health forever” (bi). Below this text, a sec¬ 
ond row, partially preserved on the vase, 
displays repeating shen signs and symbols of 
the god Min. At the base of the neck, just 
above the shoulder, Borchardt positioned a 
large wedjat eye on either side of the vase 
(detail, a, p. 347). The surviving tiles at 
midbody and on the foot clearly show that 
the decoration replicated various types of 
bird feathers (a, b7“9, 11, 12). 3 Borchardt’s 
reconstruction thus views the original vase 
as a representation of a falcon, its eyes near 
the mouth of the vessel, its wing feathers 
covering the body, and its tail plumage 


around the foot. The wedjat eyes suggest that 
the avian model was the Horus falcon. 4 

This vessel’s decorative scheme involved 
more than the simple application of faience 
tiles to a wood form. The large inscribed 
tiles (bi, 3-5), for example, show traces of 
white gypsum plaster applied to the surface 
between the raised hieroglyphs. In addition, 
Borchardt discovered that gold leaf had been 
applied to the surface of this plaster while 
moist (bi). Remains of the plaster can also be 
seen between the feathers, where it was em¬ 
ployed to outline each one. In antiquity the 
vessel would therefore have been bright blue 
with details in black and white and would 
have been embellished with two wide bands 
of gold bearing a turquoise inscription. 

Borchardt discovered three other inlaid 
wood vessels in the treasury at Neferirkare’s 
funerary temple, apparently in association 
with this, the best-preserved example. 5 The 
other three share this vessel’s overall shape 
and method of ornamentation, but differ¬ 
ences in technique suggest that, although 
stored together, they were not all made at 
the same time or by the same craftsman. 

A smaller vessel in the Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, Berlin, for exam¬ 
ple, was crafted from two separate pieces 
of wood pegged together. This technique 
allowed the carver to create a hollow inte¬ 
rior, which was not possible using the method 
employed by the craftsman responsible for 
the present piece. 6 The smallest vase, in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, is made from 
fir, not sycamore fig, and has the remains 
of a layer of yellow paint under its gilding. 

Representations of the beset vase type 
that Borchardt reconstructed seem not to 
have survived on temple walls, or perhaps 
they were never depicted there. Vessels of 
similar shape, most of which have spouts, 
are shown in offering scenes, but none pos¬ 
sess more than a few blocks of color or 


decorative bands around the shoulder. 7 
Borchardt theorized that the Neferirkare 
heset vases were not designed for use but 
were instead intended during funerary rituals 
to symbolize the functioning vessels made 
of precious materials that were employed 
in cult temples. 

Small objects were decorated with inlay 
as early as the first two dynasties in Egypt. 9 
The first examples were inlaid with ivory, 
which was later combined with other ma¬ 
terials such as exotic woods and faience. A 
marvelous wood box from an Archaic Period 
burial at Helwan was completely covered 
with patterned ivory tiles and strips. 10 Exca¬ 
vations at Minshat Abu Omar in the Delta 
yielded another box, again elaborately dec¬ 
orated with ivory strips. 11 The early royal 
tombs at Abydos contained fragmentary 
ivory strips, probably once used as inlays. 
Among the elite burials at Saqqara, that of 
Hemaka yielded an ebony box with a lid 
entirely covered in ivory and wood tiles. 12. 

An early example of the use of faience as 
an inlay material is found on a fragment of 
a box or furniture element from the tomb 
of the First Dynasty king Semerkhet at Aby¬ 
dos, in which triangles of this material were 
embedded in the wood. Loose faience tiles 
and pieces of various shapes have been 
excavated at temple and tomb sites mostly 
dating to the Old Kingdom, 13 but none of 
these can be clearly associated with specific 
object types. 

By the end of the Old Kingdom Egyp¬ 
tian artisans had developed at least four 
methods for using small faience tiles as 
inlays. The first consisted of setting faience 
pieces, usually geometric shapes or hiero¬ 
glyphs, into fitted cavities in the surface of 
a wood object such as a coffin. 14 In the sec¬ 
ond method the craftsman carved a set of 
desired shapes into the surface of a faience 
plaque, filled the resulting cavities with 
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b. Top to bottom, left to right: first two rows, i (18808); third row, 2 (18813), 3 (3 55 5 1 ), 
4 (35552), 5 (35550); fourth row, 6 (18816), 7 (35612), 8 (35614, long vertical piece), 

9 (35610); fifth row, 10 (18815, two pieces), 11 (35613), 12 (35611) 


plaster, and then applied gold leaf. 15 The 
third inlay technique involved the applica¬ 
tion of small faience elements, often with 
tiles of another material, to the surface of a 
box (usually the lid) in order to produce a 
pattern resembling a mosaic. This proce¬ 
dure, which clearly derived from the tech¬ 
nique used in decorating Hemaka’s box, is 
superbly executed in chests from Gebelein 
and El Kab. 16 

Artisans employing the fourth approach 
completely covered the entire surface of an 
object with tiles, using mortar as the adhe¬ 
sive and plaster to hold the smaller elements 
in place. With this technique a simple form 
could be transformed into an elaborately 
decorated vessel, as exemplified by the four 
inlaid wood vases from Neferirkare’s trea¬ 
sury. These vessels also display a variation 


of the second technique: cavities in the 
faience tiles were filled with plaster and 
covered with gold leaf so that the faience 
hieroglyphs appeared inlaid into gold. 17 

The Neferirkare vessels lack clear paral¬ 
lels in the Old Kingdom, although several 
finds of faience tiles may be from similar 
vases. The small fragments found by George 
Reisner at Menkaure’s valley temple prob¬ 
ably belonged to a similar vessel, but not 
enough of them have survived to allow a 
detailed comparison. 18 In the rooms under 
Djoser’s pyramid at Saqqara, Cecil Firth 
and James E. Quibell discovered three small 
faience pieces that they maintained were 
marked with feather patterns. If the Saqqara 
finds did originally come from a vessel of 
avian form, its style differed significantly 
from that of the Menkaure and Neferirkare 


examples. Such a difference is hardly surpris¬ 
ing given the early date of the Djoser mate¬ 
rials. 19 Recent discoveries in the magazines 
of Neferefre’s funerary temple at Abusir 
most likely belonged to ritual containers 
decorated with inlay. 20 dcp 


1. Borchardt 1909, p. 61. 

2. Ibid., p. 60. 

3. Three other faience fragments (Berlin 18813, 
18815, 18816) do not fit into the recon¬ 
structed scheme for this vessel. One of these 
may belong to another vase, which, following 
Borchardt’s reconstruction, shows such a tile 
(ibid., pi. 3, no. 3). Borchardt clearly states 
that numerous faience inlay fragments were 
found throughout the excavation and perhaps 
intends to suggest that these come from other 
contexts (ibid., p. 59). Verner (1984, pp. 74- 
76) indicates that some faience pieces can be 
associated with certain types of furniture. 

4. Sokar, another falcon deity, is closely associated 
with the funerary zone surrounding Memphis 
and therefore could be the god represented on 
this vessel. The Abusir papyri state that heset 
vessels were used in his feast (Posener-Krieger 
1976, p. 184). However, the presence on the 
vase of the name of Min, an ancient fertility 
god whose responsibilities tied him closely to 
the pharaoh and to Horus, in conjunction with 
the vessel’s wedjat eyes, makes Horus a more 
likely candidate (Frankfort 1948, p. 189). 
Additionally, Horus and Min could represent 
the balance between Egypt’s northern and 
southern regions. 

5. One of these, also in the Agyptisches Museum 
und Papyrussammlung, Berlin (35615; Bor¬ 
chardt 1909, pi. 6, no. 1), is similar to the vase 
under discussion, although less well preserved. 
Another (Berlin 18806; ibid., pi. 6, no. 3), lost 
in World War II, was smaller and less elabo¬ 
rately decorated. The last is in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (ibid., pi. 6, no. 4). 

6. Ibid., pi. 5F. 

7. For example, see offerings by the Nile gods or 
representations of gifts in Sahure’s funerary 
temple (Borchardt 1913, pis. 24, 62). 

8. Borchardt 1909, pp. 59-60. 

9. Scholars now widely recognize that the con¬ 
tact between Egypt and Mesopotamia during 
the fourth millennium was complex. Thus, the 
antiquity of the Mesopotamian tradition of 
elaborately inlaying vessels must be mentioned 
when discussing the development of inlay in 
Egypt. By about 3200 b.c.e. spouted stone 
vases from Uruk depicted complex designs 

in tiles of colored stones and shell (Heinrich 
1936, pp. 35-36, pis. 26, 27). In Egypt the 
tradition of inlaying boxes and vessels appears 
already developed in the archaeological record. 
This lack of tradition may be due to accidents 
of preservation rather than interconnections 
with the ancient Near East; either way, the 
finds from Egypt do have their own distinc¬ 
tive character. 

10. Saad 1969, pis. 60, 61. Other Helwan tombs 
produced a coffin covered in shell tiles and 
two other boxes covered, respectively, in small 
ivory tiles and decorated ivory strips. 

11. Kroeper and Krzyzaniak 1992, pp. 209-13. 
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Detail, cat. no. 115a 


12. Emery 1938, p. 41, pi. 23a. 

13. Deposits at the temple of Khenti-amentiu at 
Abydos (Petrie 1903, p. 32, pi. 21, nos. 17- 
22); main chamber at the end of tomb gallery 3 
and other passageways in Djoser’s Step Pyramid 
at Saqqara (Firth and Quibell 1935, pi. 94). 

14. Emery 1954, p. 38, fig. 16, p. 44, pi. 27, 
no. 160, pi. 31c; Reisner and Smith 1955, 
pp. 25-26, 36-40; H. W. Muller 1972, p. 43 
(AS 4224); Friedman 1998, p. 17, fig. 5. 

15. A piece in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
described in detail by Lacovara (1996a, 

pp. 487-91) illustrates this method. Such 
plaques may have then been mounted onto 
another surface, possibly a box or shrine. 

16. For Gebelein, see Leospo 1988, p. 137, 


pi. 182; and for El Kab, see Quibell 1898, 
p. 19, pi. 8, no. 2. 

17. The covering of plaster with gold leaf is docu¬ 
mented in other Old Kingdom contexts (Petrie 
1903, p. 32). The boxes in the tomb of Hetep- 
heres I, inlaid with faience and covered with 
gold or silver leaf, would have offered the same 
visual impression as the bands on the Neferi- 
rkare vase, but their method of manufacture 
was quite different. For the Hetep-heres boxes, 
the metal leaf was glued to the wood and 
pressed down into the cutouts for the faience 
inlays (Reisner and Smith 1955, pp. 25-26). 

18. Reisner (1931, p. 236, pi. 65c) illustrates a 
small fragment in his excavation report. This 
unaccessioned piece, along with the edge from 


a faience tile perhaps from the same vessel, 
resides in the permanent collection of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

19. Firth and Quibell 1935, p. 35, pi. 94, no. 1. 

20. Verner 1984, p. 74; Verner 1986b, p. 158; and 
Verner 1994a, p. 142. 

Provenance: Abusir, funerary temple of 
Neferirkare, treasury, Borchardt excavation 

Bibliography: (a) Borchardt 1909, pp. 61- 
62, pis. 3, no. 2, 5E, 6, no. 2, 7; Porter and Moss 
1974, p. 339. (b) Borchardt 1909, pp. 64-66, 
pis. 7, 8, no. 1 
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116 . Fragment of the 
Royal Annals 

Fifth Dynasty? 

Diorite 

H. 8.5 cm (3 M1 in.); w. 8 cm (3Fa in.); d. 5.3 cm 
{zV% in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 15508 

A few ancient inscriptions mention the 
existence of royal annals, the official record 
of events during the successive reigns from 
the beginnings of Egyptian history. Pieces 
of these annals survive—among them this 
small chip—and they have proved invalu¬ 
able in fleshing out the scant information 
gleaned from other sources; however, be¬ 
cause of their fragmentary nature they can 
no longer recount for us the whole history 
of pharaonic Egypt. In the annals every 
reign marked a new era, which ended with 
the pharaoh’s death. Thus, in order to con¬ 
struct a chronology it is necessary to estab¬ 
lish the succession of the kings and the 
sequence of cultural events and then situate 
them within a universal calendar, in this 
case, our own. 

The largest fragment of the royal annals 
—and the most important text for the Old 
Kingdom—is called the Palermo Stone, 
after the city where it has been housed since 
1877. This is a diorite slab 43 centimeters 
(17 inches) in height and inscribed on both 
faces. The events it relates concern the sov¬ 
ereigns of Egypt, from the earliest to those 
of the Fifth Dynasty; the last pharaoh men¬ 
tioned is Neferirkare. The surface of the stone 
is divided into horizontal bands, each with 
three registers. The upper register gives the 
names of a king and his mother. The next two 
registers are divided into compartments, one 
for each regnal year. In each compartment the 
first line lists the outstanding events of the 
year: religious ceremonies, wars, construction 
of buildings, and periodic inventories of 
wealth. The second gives measurements, 
probably the height of the annual inundation 
of the Nile, on which the life of the coun¬ 
try depended, expressed in cubits (1 cubit 
is 52.4 centimeters [2o 5 /s inches]), palms 


(1 palm is 7.48 centimeters [3 inches]), and 
digits (1 digit is 1.87 centimeters [ 3 A inch]). 

Similar fragments have been found, but 
they may not all come from the same docu¬ 
ment; five are currently in Cairo, 1 and this 
one is in London. On the best-preserved 
surface of the present text, two rows of 
compartments are visible—those in which 
memorable events are mentioned and those 
recording the height of the inundation over 
a series of years. The upper line, where the 
pharaoh’s name was inscribed, has unfortu¬ 
nately disappeared. Nonetheless, judging 
from the dimensions of the compartments, 
we can determine that the inscription is 
part of the fifth band of the Palermo Stone, 
which deals with the Second Dynasty. The 
inscription is fragmentary and obscure: 

1. Upper register, compartments from 
right to left (events): (a) “. . . the first 
[occasion] . . . gold”; (b) “. . . the sec¬ 
ond census”; (c) “. . . the bas of Pe”; 
(d) “the third [?] census.” 

2. Second register (height of the inunda¬ 
tion): (a) [ |; (b) “3 cubits 6 palms 


2 digits”; (c) “3 cubits 1 palm”; 

(d) “1 cubit. . . .” 

Below, remnants of a register can be dis¬ 
cerned, beginning another series, with the 
top of the bent stalk recording the years, 
and the hieroglyph aha. 

Very recently a slab measuring 234 centi¬ 
meters (92 Vs inches) in height, the lid of a 
sarcophagus in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 65908), has been published. Carved on 
its surface are the annals of Sixth Dynasty 
sovereigns, complementing the information 
given in this first series of documents. 2, 

cz 

1. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 39734, JE 39735, 
JE 44859, JE 44860, and an unnumbered frag¬ 
ment; Cenival 1965, pp. 13-17. 

2. Baud and Dobrev 1995, pp. 23-92. 

Provenance: Probably Memphis (Mitrahina) 

Bibliography: Petrie 1916, pp. 115, 119-20; 
O’Mara 1979; Stewart 1979, p. 6, no. 17; Helck 
1982, cols. 652-54; Roccati 1982, pp. 36-52 
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117 . Document from the 
Royal Records of Abusir 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Djedkare-Isesi 
Papyrus, with hieratic and hieroglyphic script in 
black and red ink 

H. 19.2 cm (7% in.); w. 64.5 cm (25y« in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 25416c 

In 1893 Egyptian peasants discovered a large 
bundle of inscribed papyri at Abusir and 
immediately sold it. The Egyptian Museum 
in Cairo bought part of the trove, and the 
rest was divided among the British Museum, 
London, the Petrie Museum, London, the 
Musee du Louvre, Paris, and the Agyptisches 
Museum und Papyrussammlung, Berlin. 

The exact origin of the papyrus sheets has 
been known since Ludwig Borchardt’s exca¬ 
vations in 1903 because Borchardt found 
more of them in situ near the pyramid of 
Neferirkare. 1 These extraordinary docu¬ 
ments, which are among the oldest from 
pharaonic Egypt, were part of the archives 


of the royal mortuary temple. They include 
lists of personnel recruited for daily tasks— 
watchmen, laborers, and torchbearers— 
registers of receipts and expenses, reports 
of inspections of temple furnishings, inven¬ 
tories, the schedules of priests celebrating 
feast days, notes concerning damage to litur¬ 
gical objects, lists of officials, many book¬ 
keeping accounts, and correspondence. 
Because they are much like modern business 
records, they bring to life with exceptional 
clarity the daily routine at a temple nearly 
forty-five hundred years ago. A similar group 
was discovered, also at the site of Abusir, by 
archaeologists from the universities of Giza 
and Prague. 2 And very recently, members 
of the Musee du Louvre’s archaeological 
expedition at Saqqara exhumed a fragment 
north of the causeway of Unis that bore the 
name of Isesi and proved to be the same 
sort of document. 3 

On the recto of this sheet, there is a 
record of the monthly accounts of the mor¬ 
tuary temple. At the top the heading is 


inscribed horizontally: “Offerings brought 
to the mortuary temple of King Neferirkare 
from his sun temple.” A very clear table fol¬ 
lows. Indications of provenance, names of 
provisions entered in the accounts (bread, 
beer, meat, fowl), and names of transport 
chiefs serve as vertical subheads. Each prod¬ 
uct is given three columns, the first for the 
quantity that was supposed to be delivered, 
the second for the quantity actually deliv¬ 
ered, and the third for the difference be¬ 
tween the two. On the thirty lines for the 
thirty days of the month, the figures corre¬ 
sponding to these quantities are recorded. 
The offerings required by the royal cult 
arrived daily from “Set-ib-re,” the sun 
temple. Located a few miles from the pyra¬ 
mid, this building warehoused the products 
from various estates and from the palace 
and served as a redistribution center. 

The verso of the sheet bears four texts 
written by the same scribe, whose hand¬ 
writing is recognizable. This must be a 
copy consolidating various documents, 
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since the dates span more than ten years. 

At right is a duty roster for a religious feast 
(text i), followed by an inventory of litur¬ 
gical objects (text 2); at left is an account¬ 
ing of the distribution of grain (text 3). The 
bookkeeping note scrawled at the bottom 
is undoubtedly a memorandum. 

Text 1 

This duty roster has to do with the feast of 
Sokar, god of the Memphite region; it was 
a very important annual observance, often 
mentioned in the tombs of private individu¬ 
als who received offerings on that occasion. 
In this case the funerary meal was to be 
offered to King Neferirkare. At the top are 
the date and the heading: “The year of the 
third census, fourth month of the season of 
the inundation, twenty-fifth day: makeup 
of the duty roster for the feast day of Sokar, 
Tawer team, was section.” Below are sev¬ 
eral columns, divided into three sections by 
vertical strokes, enumerating the employees 
for the different tasks. At right: “Those 


who are assigned to purify in the temple,” 
followed by three proper names. In the 
middle: “Those who are assigned to the 
two wekh fetishes and the teba scepters,” 
followed by seven proper names. At left: 
“Those who are assigned to the funerary 
meal in the hall of offerings.” 

There follows a list of liturgical objects 
(silver basin, ewer, and goblet, table of 
offerings, copper brazier, and so on) used 
during the meal, and, across from each 
utensil, the proper name of the individual 
in charge. 

Text 2 

This text gives an inventory of liturgical 
objects and their condition. At the top are 
the date and the heading: 

The year following the tenth census, 
fourth month of the season of harvest, 
twenty-first day: inspection of the wekh 
fetish, brought out for the occasion of 
the litany offering of rejoicing, in the 
presence of the lector-priest Ka-hotep: 


gold—the fetish: a great deal of dam¬ 
age on it. . . 

the sun disk: damage on four points . . . 
the two cobra uraei: missing sections 
. . . damage . . . 

the stand: missing some of the . . . 

Text 3 

This text is not related to the two previous 
ones. At the top are the date and the head¬ 
ing: “Year of the fourteenth census, third 
epagomenal (intercalary) day. Division of 
wheat received as nourishment.” Two proper 
names and a quantity follow. c z 

1. Posener-Krieger and Cenival 1968, pp. ix-xii. 

2. Verner 1979, pp. 98-100. 

3. Ziegler et al. 1997, p. 279. 

Provenance: Abusir, mortuary temple of 
Neferirkare; purchased 

Bibliography: Posener-Krieger and Cenival 
1968, pis. 33A-35 (recto), 13 a, i4A,B (verso); 
Posener-Krieger 1976, pp. 257-72 (recto), 

PP- 59-8o, 336-39 (verso) 
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118 . Lion-Headed Goddess 
Suckling King Niuserre 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with patches of ancient plaster and 
faint remains of paint 
H. 112.2 cm (44V4 in.); w. 63 cm (24 3 A in.) 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 17911 

A number of reliefs in pyramid complexes 
depicted the king being suckled by a god¬ 
dess. These were located in important posi¬ 
tions beside the central doorways leading 
from the valley temple into the causeway, 
and from the transverse corridor of the 
pyramid temple into the hall containing 
statue chambers (see “Royal Reliefs” by 
Dorothea Arnold in this catalogue, p. 94). 
The goddesses in these scenes take different 
forms. The deity of entirely human shape 
preserved on a relief from the valley temple 
of Niuserre’s ancestor Sahure 1 had the name 
Semat-weret written beside her. Semat-weret, 
the Great Wild Cow, was a mother goddess 
with connections to the Upper Egyptian 
town of El Kab, whose main goddess was 
Nekhbet, patroness and guardian of Upper 
Egypt. 2 The present relief does not preserve 
a name for the suckling lion-headed deity. 
There were various goddesses of the type in 
the Egyptian pantheon, Sakhmet and Bastet 
foremost among them, 3 and any one of 
these could be depicted here. It appears that 
the specific identity of the suckling figure 
was less important than her function as the 
divine mother and protectress of the king. 4 
While her identity is unclear, there can be 
no doubt that her lion’s head contributes 
considerably to the awe experienced even 
by the present-day viewer when confronted 
with this image of the pharaoh intimately 
associated with a creature that is half 
human, half animal. 

The inscription above the heads of god¬ 
dess and king contains the Horus name of 
Niuserre, “Darling of the Two Lands,” 
and words spoken by the deity to the king: 
“[Recitation by (name of goddess) I have 
given you] all life and stability, all happi¬ 
ness. ...” Behind the goddess are remains 
of another inscription: “Recitation: ‘S[uckie 
from me, my son . . As in all Old King¬ 
dom scenes of this type, the goddess does 
not bend her head toward the king—who, 
although clearly an adult, barely reaches her 
shoulder—nor does the king lift his head to 
look into her face. 5 On the contrary, with 


her now-missing inlaid eye the deity gazes 
to the left, far above the king’s head, while 
he looks directly to the right with an eye that 
was also once inlaid. Without eye contact 
the only expression of the emotional rela¬ 
tionship between the figures would have 
been the gently endearing gesture of the 
goddess’s right arm, now missing, which 
must have encircled the king’s neck, and his 
tender grasp of her forearm. In the absence 
of eye contact the suckling becomes the 
main focus of the scene, and it is perhaps 


no accident that one of the rare instances of 
naturalism in Egyptian art occurs here. As 
Smith has pointed out, the goddess’s fingers 
disappear behind her breast as she holds it to 
the king’s mouth. 6 This represents a break 
with the Egyptian convention that does not 
allow important parts of the human body 
to disappear from sight. But it is precisely 
this deviation from the norm that enabled 
the artist to emphasize the goddess’s full 
breast and thus draw attention to the cen¬ 
tral subject, the furnishing of the king with 
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divine nourishment. 7 On the evidence of 
the preserved remains, it appears that the 
unusual treatment of the goddess’s hand on 
her breast was an invention of the artists of 
Sahure’s reign that continued in use during 
the time of Niuserre. 8 Sixth Dynasty sculp¬ 
tors reverted to a more conventional ren¬ 
dering of the gesture and depicted all 
fingers of the hand. 

Like the scene of King Sahure hunting 
(cat. no. 112), this piece from the valley 
temple of Niuserre exhibits relief executed 
at varying levels. The goddess’s lion head 
stands out fiercely as the most deeply 
sculpted and richly modeled area: especially 
the thick bones above the eye contribute 
to its awe-inspiring effect. In the other 
areas of the figures most emphasis is given 
to the contours, with those of the king’s 
swelling arm and the musculature of his 
torso contrasting expressively with the 
smooth silhouette of the goddess’s slender 
body, which is in part overlapped by his 
form. The inscriptions are the shallowest 
part of the image, and their flat quality is 


enhanced by the considerable losses in the 
uppermost part of the block, where the 
relief was carved on fragile plaster that 
repaired an ancient damage. 

Most of the following remains of pig¬ 
ment noted by Borchardt in 1907 are still 
visible: red on the body of the king and 
every fourth strand of the goddess’s hair; 
green on the deity’s garment, the lion face, 
and choker; blue on her collar; and yellow 
on her body. 9 doa 

1. Borchardt 1913, pp. 35-36, 94, pi. 18. For 
beautiful photographs of part of this block, sec 
Jequier 1938, pis. 30-33; Smith 1946, p. 176, 
pi. 54; Lahrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, 

p. 84, pi. 29; Leclant 1979a, p. 23, pi. 17, 
fig. 25; and Stadelmann 1991, pi. 65. 

2. Verhoeven 1984, cols. 836-37. 

3. Rossler-Kohler 1980, cols. 1081-83. 

4. Leclant 1951, pp. 123-27; Leclant 1961, p. 275. 

5. For examples of scenes in which the goddess 
lowers her head to the king and he looks up, 
see, for the Middle Kingdom, Habachi 1963, 
p. 26, pi. 8, fig. 8; and, for the New Kingdom 
(Nineteenth Dynasty), Lepsius 1849-58, vol. 3, 
pis. 150b, 177^ g; and Sotheby Parke Bernet, 


New York, sale cat., May 22, 1981, lot 39, cur¬ 
rently on loan to the Metropolitan Museum 
(L 1996.46). For Late Period scenes without 
eye contact, see Capel and Markoe 1996, 
pp. 117-18, nos. 50, 51; and Wildung 1996, 
p. 196, no. 221, with earlier bibliography. 

6. Smith 1946, pp. 281, 299. 

7. It is interesting to note that in his description of 
the scene, Borchardt (1907, p. 41) showed great 
difficulty in understanding the position of the 
right breast of the goddess, which she seems to 
be drawing out of the side of her garment under 
her right armpit: a somewhat awkward way 

to suckle a child if the image is interpreted as 
a naturalistic rendering. However, it is not 
naturalistic but combines more than one view 
(garment from the front, breast in profile, for 
example) in a manner that has become familiar 
to the modern viewer, thanks to the break¬ 
through work of Heinrich Schafer in 1919 
(see 1986 ed., pp. 287, 297, and passim). 

8. For these reliefs, see note 1 above. 

9. Borchardt 1907, p. 41, n. 3. 

Provenance: Abusir, valley temple of 

Niuserre, Borchardt excavation for Deutsche 

Orient-Gesellschaft, 1902-4 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1907, pp. 39-41 
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119. Early Summer in the 
Nile Valley 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre 
Painted limestone 

H. 72 cm (28 3 /s in.); w. 66 cm (26 in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 20038 

The sun god—under his various names, 

Re, Khepri, Atum, and Aten—was without 
doubt one of the most important deities of 
ancient Egypt, and much of the thankful 
delight of the Nile Valley dwellers in their 
environment’s rich fauna and flora found 
expression in the thoughts and beliefs of 
the solar religion and the art it inspired. 
Witnesses to these beliefs in Old Kingdom 
art are innumerable representations of out¬ 
door life executed in tombs; however, the 
most direct surviving statement is provided 
by the so-called season reliefs from the sun 
temple of King Niuserre at Abu Ghurab, 
just north of the Fifth Dynasty pyramids 
of Abusir. 

Owing to their fragmentary state of 
preservation, no full reconstruction of the 
reliefs in the Room of the Seasons (fig. 125) 
has yet been possible. It is generally agreed, 
however, that various representations of 
two seasons, the akhet (inundation) and the 
sbemu (harvest), 1 were displayed on the 
chamber’s two long walls. 2 A large per¬ 
sonification of each of the two seasons, in 
the guise of a fertility figure with offerings 
in its hands, stood at the head of several 
registers with scenes depicting the natural 
events that took place in the Nile Valley 
during the time of year appropriate to the 
figure. 3 There were also smaller fertility 
figures and nome personifications in undeter¬ 
mined places in the room. 4 The present blocks 
and three others in the exhibition (cat. no. 
120) derive from two preserved clusters of 
nature scenes. Both groups are concerned 
with events that unfold under the aegis of the 
akhet : 5 those discussed here involve the time 
of the onset of the inundation in early sum¬ 
mer, while the complementary fragments 
are concerned with late summer and early 
fall, when the floods are beginning to recede. 7 

In its uppermost register the present relief 
shows the fish-filled water of the inundation 
(symbolized by vertical zigzag lines in a blue 
area) covering the land (represented by a 
narrow strip painted pink with black dots), 
as it did every year between July and October 
before modern river dams at Aswan intro¬ 


duced totally controlled irrigation. Above 
the floodwaters only the highest points of the 
alluvial land remained dry, forming islands 
on which animals and humans could con¬ 


tinue to live. In the uppermost register of 
this relief one such island is depicted as an 
area of rectangular shape. 8 It shelters a nest 
of birds’ eggs, from one of which a chick 
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has emerged begging food from its parents. 9 
In the middle register on the left we see a 
calf and cow and, just behind them, the 
muzzle of yet another cow. These animals 
belong to a herd (“herd of cattle” is written 
above them) 10 that is roaming the savanna 
at the margins of the desert where rich vege¬ 
tation has sprouted during inundation. 

The rest of the relief is dedicated to the 
depiction of men catching birds. The in¬ 
scription above the two men to the right of 
the cattle says “putting birds into a cage.” 11 
Both are designated “fishermen” by the 
boat-shaped signs above their heads. Below 
them six men pull a long rope attached to a 
bird trap represented on the block adjoining 
at the right (which is not illustrated here). 12 
Following usual practice, the trap has been 
laid behind a bush so that the birds do not 
notice the men who will close it. The hiero¬ 
glyphs above the four individuals to the right 
proclaim “catching khetta ducks (geese?) 13 in 
a trap.” And the man to the left cries “bring 
it (the rope) in with me, dear!” according to 
the inscription above his head and that of 
his companion. 14 

The relief, although carefully laid out, 15 
is executed with a certain nonchalance. The 
heads of the two men catching birds in the 
middle register are too large for their bodies, 
and the relief surface is remarkably uneven 
for a work from a royal monument. The 
emphasis is clearly on the illustrative value 


of the picture, and as an illustration the 
scene has great charm. By deviating only 
slightly from the usual conventions the artist 
has impressively evoked the breezy atmos¬ 
phere and airy freshness of the Nilotic land¬ 
scape at the time of inundation. He achieved 
this by depicting watery areas, plants, 
humans, and animals at almost equal size, 
instead of allowing the figures to over¬ 
power the landscape, as is usually the case 
in Egyptian art. Also contributing to the 
effect is the great importance given to the 
color green, which dominates the image 
thanks to the two large bushes. The bush 
at the left separates the men catching birds 
from the cattle and also marks the division 
between savanna on the left and agricultural 
land on the right, a division that provides 
one of numerous important references to 
the actual landscape of the Nile Valley. Youth 
and new life are visualized through the baby 
bird 1 ^ and the calf, the fish swim freely in 
various directions, and the air is filled with 
the cries of the men. doa 

1. Edel (1964, pp. 202-3) translates shemu as 
time of “heat.” For the translation as “har¬ 
vest,” see Guglielmi 1975, c °ls. 1271-72; see 
also Worterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache , 
vol. 4 (1930), p. 481. 

2. The ancient Egyptian calendar was divided 
into three seasons. For the complicated 
questions surrounding omission of the peret, 
the third season, as well as the implications 


of the discrepancies between the natural 
cycle and the civic calendar, see Edel 1964, 
pp. 185-89; Smith 1965, pp. 142-43; Wenig 
1966, pp. 10-11; and Edel and Wenig 1974, 

pp. TO- 1 I. 

3. Edel and Wenig 1974, pis. 1-3. 

4. Ibid., pis. 4-7. 

5. It is not clear why Edel and Wenig (ibid., 
pp. 21-22) placed the events shown on the 
present block in the shemu season, after Edel 
(1964, p. 191) had correctly pointed out that 
it unmistakably depicts the inundated land. 

6. The events depicted here can be placed in the 
early summer on the evidence of the scene that 
adjoined it on the right (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo; Edel and Wenig 1974, p. 22, pi. 12), 
which shows the arrival of mullet at Elephan¬ 
tine in the course of their annual migration 
(Edel 1961, pp. 214-18, 249-50; Edel 1964, 
pp. 118-26). In antiquity the mullet started to 
swim from the Mediterranean Sea southward 
up the Nile in January and, as far as can be 
ascertained, arrived at Elephantine about June 
of each year. After the construction of the Nile 
dam north of Cairo in 1885-90 this migration 
ceased. See Edel 1964, pp. 160-63, es P- P- 161. 

7. For the date of the events depicted on this 
block, see Edel 1964, pp. 176-85. 

8. With its oblique green lines, the border at the 
bottom of the rectangle is not easy to explain. 
It is possible that the lines represent grass, but 
they can also be interpreted as portraying a 
kind of reed binding because of their regular 
slant. If binding is indeed shown, the rectangu¬ 
lar area may be an artificial floating island set 
on the water to shield young birds. 

9. James P. Allen (personal communication) ten¬ 
tatively identifies the hieroglyphs above the 
young bird as part of the word nwi , “to care 
for.” See Worterbuch der Aegyptischen 
Sprache , vol. 2 (1928), p. 220. 

10. Edel 1961, pp. 246-49. 

11. Ibid., pp. 245-46. 

12. See note 7 above. 

13. Edel 1961, p. 236, n. 54. 

14. Edel 1964, p. 142. 

15. Ibid., pp. 134-37. 

16. Compare the three-dimensional figure of a 
young bird in the same posture from the tomb 
of Tutankhamun; see Desroches Noblecourt 
1963, pi. 47. 


Provenance: Abu Ghurab, sun temple of 
Niuserre, east wall of Room of the Seasons (fig. 
125),"' Borchardt and Schafer excavation for 
Konigliche Museen, Berlin, 1898-1901 


Bibliography: Edel and Wenig 1974, 
pp. 21-22, colorpl. a, pi. 12; Priese 1991, 
no. 23, pp. 37-38 


*For the most probable position of this relief on the 
east wall of the room, see Edel 1964, p. 159. Edel 
supposes that all the deities and emblems pictured 
were shown proceeding toward the north side of the 
room (and thus toward the temple’s large obelisk). 
One of these emblems, a large elephant head directed 
toward the left, was portrayed on a block that origi¬ 
nally adjoined the present relief. See ibid., fig. 13. 
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120. Late Summer in the 
Nile Valley 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 51 cm (20‘/a in.); total w. 283 cm (in Vs in.) 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 20035 

Represented on these three blocks from the 
Room of the Seasons (fig. 125; see entry for 
cat. no. 119) are events that occur in nature 
during the late summer and early fall months. 
Before the Nile dams were constructed this 
was the time when the waters of the annual 
inundation began to recede from the agri¬ 
cultural areas, and migratory creatures 
were on their journeys, the birds traveling 
south and the fish north. The middle regis¬ 
ter is complete, but half of the one below it 
and most of the upper one were carved on 
adjoining blocks. In the top register we can 
see the lower portion of a row of trees of 
species native to various parts of the coun¬ 
try. 1 In the bottom register are four scenes 
separated by vertical lines. The two on the 
left and the one on the far right portray birds, 
while the depiction at center right concerns 
the northward journey of mullet. 

The preserved parts of the scenes of 
birds show the creatures in flight and, in 
two places, the tops of papyrus thickets. In 
the compartment at center left a man pulls 
a bird trap shut. The birds on the far left 
are, from left to right, a duck, a goose, a 
tern, and a pigeon. Above the clapnet and 
one of the papyrus thickets pigeons are 


depicted, and in the vignette on the far right 
there are, reading from the left, an ibis, a 
tern, and two ducks. All the birds shown 
are wild migratory species that visit Egypt on 
their journeys south and north. The inscrip¬ 
tions, written in the concise manner of the 
Old Kingdom, have been translated and 
elucidated by Edel. 2 A somewhat modern¬ 
ized version of the one above the birds on the 
far left reads: “When the land emerges [from 
the floods of the inundation?], the fekhen 
(ibis), bedju (pigeon), khat (tern), sa (goose), 
and pekhet (duck) 3 come into the Delta, the 
tern 4 to catch fish in the cool water.” 5 Writ¬ 
ten above the scene with the man at the trap, 
who is designated as a “fisherman,” is “the 
coming into the Delta by the aba and the 
shesemtj birds (two kinds of pigeons),” and 
on the right three more varieties of pigeon 
are named, 6 followed by an explanation of 
their activity: “the coming forth [from the 
papyrus thicket].” 7 Inscriptions 8 above the 
scene on the far right announce that this also 
shows “the coming to the cool water of the 
Delta by the kheret and wekhat (two kinds 
of ducks), khat , and gemet (a variety of ibis) 
birds.” 9 This careful enumeration of names 
of bird species and their portrayal in com¬ 
partments whose main scenic elements are 
repetitive, rather uniformly conceived 
papyrus thickets strongly suggests that the 
designer’s aim was to create a kind of in¬ 
struction book in natural history rather than 
a visualization of actual events unfolding in 
a Nile landscape. The row of trees in the 
upper register certainly belongs to the same 
category of didactic presentation. 


The scene of fish is essentially of the same 
nature. The inscription here informs us that 
this is a representation of “the coming forth 
from the nomes of Upper and Lower Egypt 10 
by the kheskemet and the heba fish (two 
kinds of mullet) 11 while they journey north¬ 
ward in order to eat ska- herbs in the waters 
of the Delta.” 12 Before the great dam was 
built north of Cairo between 1885 and 1890, 
mullet swam “in the spring up the river 
[Nile] to spawn, and came back down the 
river shortly before the setting of the Pleiades 
[in early November], at which occasion they 
were caught and became victims of weirs 
in great numbers,” as Strabo (64/63 b.c.e.- 
after 23 c.E.) wrote. 13 Several other scenes 
in the Room of the Seasons depicted stages 
in this journey of the mullets, which was, of 
course, a rich opportunity for fishing that 
was, in the fullest sense of the term, a god¬ 
send for the ancient Egyptians. 14 

The center register is divided into two 
parts. On the left the harvest of honey is 
shown. 15 Tubular jars stacked one above 
the other house the bees. A man kneels and 
blows into a similar jar that he holds in his 
hands (the inscription reads “blowing”)— 
presumably to provoke a reaction from the 
queen bee that will tell him whether she is 
ready to initiate a swarming of the hive. 
Farther to the right a man empties a jar that 
resembles the containers holding the bees 
into a large vat. It has been suggested that 
he is pouring out the best and purest honey, 
which separates easily from the honeycomb. 
The inscription above the next two men 
tells us that they are “filling”; one holds a 
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tall, slender jar into which the other pours 
a liquid, possibly water, to wash out honey 
of lesser quality. The group that follows, 
which is only partially preserved, contains 
men who, according to the inscription, are 
“pressing.” They may be extracting the last 
and poorest of the honey from the remain¬ 
ing broken honeycombs. 16 The last man on 
the right ties a knot in the binding over a 
dome-shaped lid that closes the chalicelike 
containers into which the honey has been 
emptied for storage (“sealing the honey” 
announce the hieroglyphs). To the right of 
this harvest scene a herd of copulating goats 
and sheep appears. An inscription above 
each animal identifies it as male or female, 
and the word “swelling” above the female 
goat in the center, at whose hindquarters 
a male is sniffing, indicates that she is in 
heat. 17 Visible on the far right are a man 
picking figs from a tree and, preserved at 
the very edge of the block, the arm and foot 
of a second man/ 8 

The scenes of honey harvest, copulating 
animals, and fruit picking are clearly more 
than simple enumerations for didactic pur¬ 
poses. Although landscape elements are 
scarce, in keeping with the instructional 
presentation here, the atmosphere of a fall 
season in the Nile Valley is unmistakably 
conveyed. Main actors in the drama are the 
animals shown following their natural pro- 
creative instincts. The ancient Egyptians saw 
their unhampered activity as guaranteeing 
new births in spring, a meaning underlined 
by the presence of two young kids in the 
middle of the scene. The arrangement of the 

125. Computer reconstruction of sun temple of Niuserre, Abu Ghurab. By David S. Johnson 
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honey harvesters in groups of two mirrors 
the pairing of the animals and thus links man 
and beast together. And the balancing of the 
honey harvest and the picking of figs on 
either side of the animals connects the two 
scenes that speak of the provision of sweet 
substances in the year to come. doa 

1. Edel 1961, pp. 250-53. 

2. Ibid., pp. 220-24. 

3. For all these birds, see ibid., pp. 254-55. 

4. As Edel (ibid., p. 223) has remarked, among 
these birds only the tern catches fish. Thus, 
this part of the sentence can relate only to 
the tern. 

5. More literally, and reading the hieroglyphs in 
both directions from the sign of the two legs 
in the center, Edel (ibid.) translated the text 
from the center to the left: “The coming into 
the Delta by the bedju bird, in order to catch 
fish in the cool water by the khat bird, [the 
coming into the Delta] by the sa- goose, the 
coming into the Delta by the pekhet duck”; 
and from the center to the right: “the coming 
into the Delta by the m . . . bird, the tekben 
bird, when the seb (unknown word) of the 
land comes forth.” 

6. Ibid., p. 230: shem, khesef , and menut . 

7. Ibid., pp. 229-30. 

8. Ibid., pp. 221, 223-24. 

9. For the birds, see ibid., pp. 2.54-55. 

10. Ibid., pp. 212, 214-15. 

11. Ibid., pp. 211-14. 

12. Ibid., pp. 217-18. 

13. Geography, book 17, II.5; see Edel 1964, 
pp. 161-62. 

14. Edel 1961, pp. 211-18; Edel 1964, pp. 118- 
63,esp. pp. 153-63. 

15. Edel 1964, pp. 177-79; Kueny 1950, pp. 84- 
93; Leclant 1975, cols. 786-89, with earlier 
bibliography. 

16. According to Kueny (1950, p. 92) they are 
making a sweet drink, but it seems more prob¬ 
able that the scene depicts the third stage in 
the production of honey (pressing the honey¬ 
comb mass) that Kueny himself described 
(ibid., p. 91). 

17. Edel 1964, pp. 180-81. 

18. Ibid., pp„ 179-80. 

Provenance: Abu Ghurab, sun temple of 
Niuserre, east wall of Room of the Seasons (fig. 
125), Borchardt and Schafer excavation for 
Konigliche Museen, Berlin, 1898-1901 

Bibliography: Edel and Wenig 1974, p. 21, 
colorpls. E, F, pi. 9, nos. 255, 256 


121 a,b. Scenes from the 
Thirty-Year Jubilee of 
King Niuserre 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre 
Limestone 

a. Left block: h. 86 cm (33% in.); w. 56 cm (22 in.) 

b. Right block: h. 80 cm (31 !4 in.); w. 80 cm 
(31/2 in.) 

Staatliche Sammlung Agyptischer Kunst, Munich 
(a) A 180, (b) A 181 

Throughout their long history Egyptians 
believed firmly that their kings, however 
divine in nature, needed periodic rejuvena¬ 
tion and strengthening effected by a special 
encounter with divine forces and by the 
practice of rituals. The primary occasion 
for this renewal was the Sed festival, or Heb 
Sed. 1 Ideally this festival was celebrated 
after thirty years of a king’s reign. However, 
since many rulers did not live long enough 
to observe a thirty-year jubilee, the mere 
depiction of the ritual, or indeed the simple 
mention of a jubilee in an inscription, be¬ 
came a potent means of ensuring renewal of 


the kingly powers for eternity. The earliest 
and most elaborate of such representations 
of which large portions remain are the Heb 
Sed reliefs found in the Fifth Dynasty king 
Niuserre’s sun temple at Abu Ghurab. 

Sed festival scenes were depicted in three 
places in Niuserre’s sun temple (fig. 125). 
One series was carved on the walls of the 
corridor that led from the sanctuary’s 
entrance and along its enclosure wall to the 
platform with the obelisk, the temple’s cen¬ 
tral cult object. Another set was placed in 
the passage that ascended to the obelisk plat¬ 
form. Only relatively small fragments of 
these two groups are preserved. 2 Consider¬ 
ably more remains of the reliefs from a 
chapel (fig. 125) that was situated parallel to 
the Room of the Seasons (see entries for cat. 
nos. 119, 120). It is from this third group 
that the Munich blocks derive. These 
reliefs show the moment in the Heb Sed 
proceedings at which the king, who has 
undergone various rites indoors, appears 
in the open for the first time and, clothed in 
the characteristic short Heb Sed cloak, sits 
upon the double throne. 3 
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To correctly understand the narrative of 
the Munich reliefs it is necessary to be aware 
that they present only a portion of a series 
of scenes in which the figure of the king 
was repeated at regular intervals. The fig¬ 
ure of the enthroned pharaoh preserved on 
the left block belongs to the scene on the 
block adjoining at the left. Only the four 
men in the lower register who turn left are 
connected with this image of the king. Most 
of the other attendants turn their attention 
to the now-missing enthroned king on the 
adjoining block on the right. This clarified, 
we can proceed to describe some of the 
scenes in detail. In the upper register a row 
of standards bearing sacred emblems is car¬ 
ried toward the missing king on the right. 
The inscription in front of the standards 
calls them “followers of Horus (god of king¬ 
ship),” an ancient name for the pharaoh’s 
divine entourage. Appearing four times at the 
head of the procession are the standards of 
Wepwawet, literally the “Way Opener,” who 
appears in the form of a jackal. The image 
is followed by two falcon standards and 
other emblems that are as yet unexplained. 


Marching at the end of the procession is a 
man whom the inscription identifies as a 
representative of Heliopolis, the sacred city 
of the sun god just north of the capital, 
Memphis. Near the throne on the right are 
the remains of another inscription. 

A highly dramatic action takes place in 
the middle register. Three “great ones,” or 
chiefs, have prostrated themselves in front 
of a Wepwawet standard, which is sur¬ 
rounded by warlike symbols, namely a bow 
and an archer’s equipment. Behind them a 
man, called a “ramherd” in the inscription, 
raises a twisted magical instrument or 
amulet. The prostrate chiefs are confronted 
by two officials with crooked staves and 
scepters. 4 The second official appears to 
approach in haste, 5 while the first raises his 
scepter and cries “Back.” To whom this 
imperious injunction is directed is unclear: 
it is probably the prostrate chiefs who are 
ordered to keep back, and it may be this 
command that has induced them to fall flat 
on their faces. At the right edge, separated 
from the other figures by a vertical line, 
stood two priests (only one is preserved) 


accompanied by an inscription that reads 
“Recitation: hurry! hurry!” Of the atten¬ 
dants in the lower register one man, who 
faces right below the ramherd, is preserved; 
the inscriptions here read “going round” 
and “sitting down,” doubtless a description 
of ritual performances of some kind. The 
men shown below the preserved figure of 
the king on his throne are, from left to right, 
a “[lector] priest,” according to the par¬ 
tially preserved inscription, followed by a 
standard-bearer; the “master of largesse,” 
identified in another inscription; the king’s 
sandal bearer; and a person who holds 
above his head a symbol of Min, the Upper 
Egyptian vegetation god (see entry for cat. 
no. 176). Kaiser, who has made the most 
thorough study of the Heb Sed representa¬ 
tions, maintains that the inclusion of this 
emblem indicates that the king will visit a 
Min sanctuary in a ritual depicted on the 
block adjoining to the left. 6 

The relief of the Niuserre Heb Sed repre¬ 
sentations is wafer thin, and their paint is 
now completely gone. Although much of 
the effect of these scenes must have depended 
on their now-vanished colors, these pieces 
still convey a sense of the highly developed 
ancient Egyptian art of narrative descrip¬ 
tion of rituals. Most striking in the present 
images is the intensity with which all atten¬ 
dants are shown to perform their tasks and 
the isolation, even loneliness, of the pharaoh 
on his throne. DoA 


1. Martin 1984, cols. 782-90, with earlier bibli¬ 
ography. 

2. Bissing and Kees 1928. 

3. Kaiser 1971, pp. 94, 96, offering many reinter¬ 
pretations of the earlier analyses of Bissing and 
Kees 1928, p. 5. 

4. See Kaplony 1986, cols. 1376, 1386 n. 66. 

5. See Bissing and Kees 1922, p. 81. 

6. Kaiser 1971, p. 95. The emblem is not dis¬ 
cussed in McFarlane 1995; see, however, ibid., 
p. 76. 


Provenance: Abu Ghurab, sun temple of 
Niuserre, Heb Sed chapel (fig. 125), Borchardt 
and Schafer excavation for Konigliche Museen, 
Berlin, 1898-1901 


Bibliography: Bissing and Kees 1923, pi. 11; 
Kaiser 1967, p. 25, no. 226 (on loan from 
Munich); Grimm, Schoske, and Wildung 1997, 
pp. 120-21, no. 9T (right block) 
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122. Starving Bedouin 



Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis 
Limestone with faint remains of paint 
H. 38 cm (15 in.); w. 20 cm (7% in.); d. 1.4 cm 
( 5 A in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 17381 

This fragment of a relief, original in its 
theme and the vividness of its treatment, 
attests that on occasion the Egyptian artist 
did not hesitate to abandon his habitual 
serenity in favor of a dramatic style. Emaci¬ 
ated bedouin are shown on different regis¬ 
ters of the relief. The plain, wide band at 
top indicates it is the upper part of the scene 
that has been preserved. All that remains 
here are two prostrate, shockingly thin men. 
The sculptor was able to render with strik¬ 
ing realism the tragedy of starvation: flesh - 
less clavicles, sunken shoulders, torso scored 
with a series of parallel lines that suggest 
protruding ribs, and shrunken waists and 
bellies. The two unfortunate individuals no 
longer have the strength to stand; they are 
seated, legs bent in front of them. The fig¬ 
ure depicted on the upper register extends 
his hand to the left, perhaps to offer help to 
another starving man; only the feet of the 
latter are still visible. On the lower register 
an arched back with horribly protruding 
vertebrae can be made out at far right; the 
remnants of yellow paint, traditionally used 
to indicate female skin color, suggest this is 
a woman. 

The scene is difficult to interpret, since 
we lack a text and since until recently the 
only point of comparison was a scene on a 
block also from the causeway of Unis. 1 We 
now know, however, that there is an older 
example. Very recently, a joint mission of 
the universities of Giza and Prague uncov¬ 
ered a block bearing a similar decoration 
among the reliefs from the funerary com¬ 
plex of King Sahure at Abusir. 2 The unusual 
hairstyle of the figures and, on the Cairo 
fragment, the fringe of beard along the jaw- 
lines of the old men seem to indicate these 
are not Egyptians but bedouin living in the 
Eastern Desert on the border of Egypt. 
According to the most commonly accepted 
hypothesis, the theme illustrates the gener¬ 
osity of the sovereign coming to aid desti¬ 
tute populations. ■ The relief from Abusir, 
which mentions the pyramidion atop the 
pharaoh’s tomb, suggests another interpre¬ 
tation, however: the scene may evoke the 
difficulties encountered by Egyptians in 


finding the most suitable stones for building. 
During their quest for construction mate¬ 
rials, they may have been forced to venture 
into inhospitable deserts, traveled exclusively 
by half-starved bedouin. cz 


1. Drioton 1943, pp. 45-54. 

2. Hawass and Verner 1996, pp. 184-85. 

3. Vercoutter 1985, pp. 327-37. 


Provenance: Saqqara, causeway of pyramid of 
Unis; purchased 1949 

Bibliography: Vandier 1950, pp. 27, 28, fig. 4; 
Keimer 1957, pp. 116,117; S. Schott 1965, pp. 7- 
13; Amiet 1967, no. 72; Leclant et al. 1978, p. 147, 
figs. 146, 147; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 420; Ver¬ 
coutter 1985, p. 329, n. 1 6; Malek 1986, p. 121; 
Ziegler 1990b, pp. 48-49, no. 2; Hart 1991, p. 200; 
Hawass and Verner 1996, p. 180, n. 33; Andreu, 
Rutschowskaya, and Ziegler 1997, pp. 66 , 251, 
no. 19; Bianchi 1997, p. 37, n. 27 
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123. Jar Inscribed with the 
Name of King Unis 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 17 cm (6V4 in.); diam. 13.2 cm (5Vi in.); 
diam., neck 4.7 cm (1% in.); w., cartouche 3.9 cm 
(1 5 A in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 32372 


Old Kingdom jars with incised decoration 
are rare. The images and inscriptions on 
this large, globular receptacle are displayed 
in two symmetrical groups on the belly. 
Exploiting the characteristic qualities of 
the stone, the artist centered the principal 
images over especially translucent areas. On 
one side “King of Upper and Lower Egypt” 
is written above the name Unis, which ap¬ 
pears inside a cartouche imitating a knotted 
double cord. The inscription includes not 
only the royal name, accompanied by a 
short protective formula as on traditional 
models, but in addition symbolic images 
that are also written signs. On either side of 
the royal name, two ankh signs, rendered 
in a naturalistic manner, give the sovereign 
the guarantee of eternal life. They are pre¬ 
sented by two cobras, hoods spread, which 
are linked to the bird depicted on the back: 
a falcon with spread wings. 

The entire decoration can be read as a 
promise of renewed life granted to King 
Unis by Horus, the falcon god, through the 
mediation of the two solar cobras. It was 
an artistic vocabulary familiar in later peri¬ 
ods: for example, it is found in jewelry 
from the Middle Kingdom, with a similar 
placement of the ankh sign. It is very rare 
on objects from the Old Kingdom. 

Although this jar is remarkable for its 
dimensions and the artistic play among text, 
form, and material, it can be assigned to a 
little-known group of decorated vases dat¬ 
ing to the end of the Fifth Dynasty and the 
Sixth Dynasty. Those most like it have been 
found in the necropolis of Edfu. On the belly 
of one, inscribed with the name of King Teti, 
is a decoration of two birds, missing their 
heads, with outstretched wings, and the 
bottom is inscribed with a lotus in bloom. 
The other jar comes from the tomb of the 
nomarch Izi, whose career ended in the time 
of King Teti: its incised decoration includes 
two uraei, separated by a vertical ankh 
sign. Two fragments uncovered in Bybios 
(present-day Jabayl) bear the name of Unis, 
inscribed horizontally and surmounted by 
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a falcon’s wing, which the excavator of the 
object identified as a winged disk. Finally, 
a jar made of an ostrich egg with a falcon 
decoration has just been discovered in the 
Dakhla Oasis, at Balat. There is no doubt 
that, like other precious objects with royal 
inscriptions (see cat. nos. 178-180), this was 
a gift from the pharaoh. c z 

Provenance: Unknown; acquired at auction, 
Hotel Drouot, Paris, December 7, 1995, lot 226 

Bibliography: Ziegler 1996, p. 88; Ziegler 
1997b, pp. 461-89, figs. 2-4 


124. Kai Seated 

Probably early Fifth Dynasty 
Painted limestone with inlaid eyes of rock crystal, 
calcite, and magnesite mounted in copper cells 
H. 77 cm (30% in.); w. 34 cm (i3 3 /s in.); d. 52 cm 
(20/2 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris N 117 (= E 3024 = a 106) 


Scholars have long believed that the famous 
Scribe in the Louvre (fig. 33), which bears 
no inscription, is another representation 
of the man named Kai seen here, although 
there was no evidence for this attribution 
except that the eyes in both works are 
inlaid. Recent analyses show that the two 
sets of eyes were executed using the same 
technique and in both cases are held in 
place by large copper cells, whose visible 
flat edge outlines the eye like a cosmetic 
band. Each eye is composed of a chunk of 
white stone for the sclera, into which is in¬ 
serted a crystal iris, perforated at the back. 
It is this complex structure, partly repro¬ 
ducing the actual anatomy of the human 
eye, that gives such a lifelike appearance 
to the faces; moreover, in both pairs of eyes 
the pupils are slightly off center in the irises, 
as are the irises in the scleras, and this irreg¬ 
ularity makes the eyes seem to be con¬ 
stantly in motion. 

The vizier Kai was a very high official 
who probably lived in the early part of the 
Fifth Dynasty; his tomb, containing this 
statue, was discovered by the French archae¬ 
ologist Auguste Mariette. 1 Kai began his 
career as Administrator of the Jackal and 
rose to occupy the most coveted post in the 
land—that of vizier, whose powers can be 
compared to those of a prime minister. 

Kai’s importance explains the high quality 
of this statue, which has retained some of 
its paint: on the body red—the conven¬ 
tional color for a man’s skin; black for the 
wig, necklace, hieroglyphs, and negative 
spaces; white for the kilt; and blue for the 
broad collar. 

Kai is depicted sitting on a cubic seat 
whose high back rises almost to the top of 
his head; on the right side of the seat, a col¬ 
umn of hieroglyphs is inscribed, giving his 
mother’s name, his name, and their titles: 
“Royal Acquaintance, Mesehet; her son, 
Administrator of the Jackal, Kai.” On the 
front of the seat, illegible traces of two other 
columns of writing are visible, painted on 
either side of Kai’s legs and feet. 


Kai is dressed in a kilt with pleated side 
panel, fastened with a belt knotted horizon ¬ 
tally. On his chest he wears a broad collar 
with several blue and black rows that are 
still visible in outline. The man’s legs are 
parallel, and he sits with his arms at his sides 
and hands on his knees, the right palm 
down, the left in an upright fist, holding a 
folded cloth. The face is framed by a round 
wig that conceals the ears and follows the 
curves of the cheeks; the curls, separated by 
grooves, are arranged in circular tiers whose 
common center is marked by a large rosette 
at the top of the head. The face is broad 
with pointed chin and rounded cheeks. The 
eyes are large, and the eyebrows are indi¬ 
cated by a band in very low relief that fol¬ 
lows the curve of the eye and tapers at the 
temple. The nose is thin. The philtrum is 
marked, and furrows border the cheeks. 

The full mouth is precisely outlined, 
with no clear median notch in the upper 
lip. The neck is short. There is a very slight 
depression that indicates the clavicles. The 
torso is broad and flat, with high pectorals 
and no nipples; the fold of the armpit ex¬ 
tends onto the arm. The deep, circular hol¬ 
low of the navel is inserted into the flat 
abdomen; a vertical furrow runs above it. 
The waist is nipped in and the hips are flat. 
The rectilinear pleats of the kilt are triangu¬ 
lar in cross section. The musculature of the 
arms at shoulder level is shown, and the 
muscles of the forearms are elegantly ren¬ 
dered as a triangular structure on the inside 
of the arm. The elbows are well modeled. 
The hands are flat with very long fingers 
and barely delineated nails around the 
cuticle. The legs, planted slightly apart, are 
relatively slender despite their thick ankles; 
the muscles of the calves are rendered with 
a very smooth indentation; and the ridges 
of the tibia and knees are subtly modeled. 

In spite of their massiveness, the feet dis¬ 
play subtle details: anklebones, thin, supple 
toes, and tapering almond-shaped nails. 

The statue is remarkable for its large size 
and for the vividness of the gaze, attribut¬ 
able to the skillfully inlaid eyes that give life 
to the otherwise impersonal physiognomy. 

cz 

1. Porter and Moss 1978, p. 479, n. 63, pi. [46]. 
Inscriptions on two altars from the same tomb 
give the title Administrator of the Jackal, but 
not the title of vizier (Borchardt CGC 1299 
and 1303). 
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Detail, cat. no. 124 


Provenance: Saqqara, north of avenue of 
sphinxes in the Serapeum, Mariette excavation; 
discovered November 1850; gift of the Egyptian 
Government as part of the division of finds, 1854 

Bibliography: Capart 1902, pis. 6, 7; Capart 


1921, pp. 186-90, pi. 31; Encyclopedic pbotogra- 
phique 1935, pis. 32, 33; Ranke 1935, p. 164; 
Reisner 1936, pp. 402-3, study no. 54; Capart 
1942, vol. 2, pp. 217, 244; Cerny 1943, p. 346; 
Smith 1946, p. 47; Harris 1955, pp. 122-23; 
Vandier 1958, pp. 66, 122, 124, pi. 19.6; Du 


Bourguet and Drioton 1965^. 133; Vandier 
1974, p. 162, n. 1; Leclant et al. 1978, p. 289, 
fig. 308; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 458; Rites de 
I’eternite 1982, no. 51; Vandersleyen 1983, 
pp. 62, 63; Bolshakov 1990, p. 106b; Ziegler 
1997a, pp. 104-8, no. 29 
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125. Pair Statue of Demedji 
and Henutsen 

First half of Fifth Dynasty 

Limestone with remains of paint 

H. 83 cm (^iVs in.); w. 50.8 cm (20 in.); d. 51 cm 

(20/8 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1951 51.37 

Demedji was Overseer of the Desert, Over¬ 
seer of the King’s Hunters, and Herdsman 
of the King’s Flocks. His wife, the Royal 
Acquaintance Henutsen, was priestess of the 


goddesses Hathor and Neith. The couple’s 
pair statue was dedicated by a son, Ti, who 
was senior administrator, Chief of the Tens 
of the South, Master of Secrets, and Overseer 
of Marshes. It is possible that he was the 
same Ti who owned a well-known tomb at 
Saqqara. 1 If so, it is possible that Demedji’s 
tomb was also located there. 2 

Demedji sits on a block seat with no 
back support. His upper body is carved in 
the round, except for the arms, which are 
attached to his torso. Details of his kilt have 
been exceptionally well executed. The 
wraparound flap was carved with sharply 


creased fan pleats that are crosshatched to 
indicate double pleating, and the lip of cloth 
pulled up from behind his tied belt is also 
pleated. His body is well proportioned, but 
there is somewhat less definition in the 
modeling of torso and legs than, for example, 
in the statue of Memi and Sabu (cat. no. 84). 
This is partly due to the rougher surface of 
the stone, which is of lesser quality and 
shows marked deterioration in places. 

Henutsen stands to her husband’s left. 
Their arms touch, but there is no other 
physical contact. She is supported by a 
narrow back pillar to midshoulder height. 
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Detail, cat. no. 125 













The negative space between her arms and 
torso is filled with a layer of stone so thin 
that it has been breached at a point between 
her right elbow and waist, leaving a small 
hole. Her hands do not hug the curve of 
her body, but hang straight at her sides, 
supported by a ridge of stone about two 
centimeters thick. The contours of her body 
are visible beneath her sheath dress, and at 
first glance she appears to be well propor¬ 
tioned. However, her head and neck are 
offset slightly to her right, and her arms 
are unnaturally long, the fingers reaching 
nearly to the level of her knees. Her finger¬ 
nails and toenails are carefully carved and 
slightly rounded. 

Henutsen’s coiffure is unusually intri¬ 
cate. The interior locks of the wig—those 
closest to her cheeks—twist inward, toward 
her face. The outer layer of locks twist away 
from her face in a pattern that continues 
around her head. However, instead of meet¬ 
ing at the back of her head, the opposing 
locks meet just behind her right shoulder. 

A fairly distinct part creases the top of her 
wig, and there is no indication of the natu¬ 
ral hairline along her forehead. 

The faces of the man and his wife, al¬ 
though on different scales, are quite similar. 
The browridges are more deeply modeled 
near the nose and above the outer corners 
of the eyes, but they blend into the eyelids. 
The mouths are sharply delineated, with 
full lower lips and clearly defined philtrums 
that create distinct notches in the upper lips. 

This statue was originally dated to the 
second half of the Fifth Dynasty; 3 however, 
if the couple’s son is, in fact, the famous Ti 
of Saqqara, it must have been made in the 
first half of the dynasty. Even if one discounts 
this relationship, several features argue in 
favor of an earlier date. Demedji’s wig hangs 
down to his shoulders, reinforcing his neck, 
a device that seems to disappear in the reign 
of Niuserre. 4 While the distinctly subordinate 
position of the unnaturally small Henutsen 
may argue for a date in the Fifth Dynasty, the 
intricate detailing of her coiffure, the absence 
of cosmetic lines around the eyes and brows, 
and the exquisitely delineated upper lips 
suggest an early date in this dynasty, as does 
the resemblance of Demedji’s profile to that 
of Userkaf, the dynasty’s first king. 

CHR 


Ti, who served Niuserre, a king whose reign 
ended at the midpoint of the Fifth Dynasty. 

4. Cherpion 1998. The profile of Demedji’s wig is 
similar to those of Ni-ankh-re’s (ibid., fig. 2.8) 
and Ka-em-heset’s (ibid., fig. 17), although it 
has a slightly sharper angle at the temples. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: N. Scott 1952, pp. 116-19, 

ills.; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 72.9 


1. This was suggested in N. Scott 1952, pp. 116- 
17. The Ti buried at Saqqara shared some titles 
with Demedji’s son, and an inscription in Ti’s 
tomb mentions a son named Demedji. 

2. Unfortunately, a neutron-activation study of 
limestone objects including this statue could 
conclusively establish the origin of the stone 
by region but not by site; see Myers and Van 
Zelst 1977. 

3. N. Scott 1952, p. 116. This is odd, since Scott 
herself suggests that Demedji was the father of 
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,i. Most similar are two works in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (CG 37 [Fay 1998, fig. 15] and 
CG 62)—both, by their appearance, Fifth 
Dynasty works from Saqqara. Vandersleyen 
(1973, pp. 14-15) discusses the formal aspects 
of family groupings. 

2. Cherpion 1998, pp. 105, 120-21 (the man), 

11 6 (the woman). 


3. Compare the statue of Neferefre in Saleh and 
Sourouzian 1987, no. 38. 

Provenance: Said to be from Saqqara 

Bibliography: Cooney 1952, pp. 10-15; 
Porter and Moss 1979, pp. 691-92 


126. Family Group 


Fifth Dynasty, probably first half 
Limestone with remains of paint 
PL 73.5 cm (29 in.); w. 23 cm (9 in.); d. 25 cm 
(9% in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 37.17E 


Although the group is uninscribed, it was 
said to come from the same tomb as a 
number of offering stands bearing the name 
and various titles of Iru-ka-ptah and thus 
would probably represent that official and 
his family. 

The tomb owner stands with hands 
clenched at his sides and left leg advanced. 
On the base beside that leg sits a woman, pre¬ 
sumably his wife, carved at a much smaller 
scale than the man; her legs are tucked under 
her to her left, her left hand touches his shin, 
and her right arm is wrapped around his leg. 
Beside his right leg stands his small, naked 
son, who wears the sidelock of youth and 
holds his forefinger to his mouth. 

The owner’s large, helmetlike wig and 
somber expression contrast pleasingly with 
his almost childishly round cheeks and chin. 
His figure is skillfully modeled, considerable 
attention having been given to the structure 
of the muscles and bones of the arms and 
legs and to fine details such as the meeting 
of the collarbones at the base of the neck 
and the upcurving forefingers of the fists. 

The wife’s form is less modeled, but her 
small face with its faintly clouded expres¬ 
sion holds the attention of the viewer; the 
child is not as distinctively rendered as 
either of his parents. 

The striking disposition of this family 
group, with the smaller figures flanking the 
legs of the standing man, is not very fre¬ 
quently used—perhaps because, although it 
is formally very attractive, the disparities of 
scale and pose are cumulatively jarring. 1 

The form of the owner’s hairstyle points 
to a date in the Fifth Dynasty, and that 
of the woman’s would suggest a limit not 
much later than the reign of Niuserre; 2 the 
plump yet delicate features of the owner 
are certainly not out of place in the first 
half of the same dynasty. 3 mh 
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FOUR STATUES OF THE 
GRANARY SCRIBE 
NI-KA-RE 


The location of the tomb of Ni-ka-re is 
unknown, but most probably it was at 
Saqqara, perhaps in an area south of the 
Step Pyramid of Djoser that was explored 
and then covered with rubble. 1 Four of the 
statues from the tomb were acquired early 
in the twentieth century by different collec¬ 
tors (cat. nos. 127-130), and during the 
same period some blocks from the mastaba 
appeared on the art market. 2 On them 
were carved the titles Priest of Re in the 
Sun Temple of King Niuserre and Priest of 
Kings Sahure and Niuserre; 3 they indicate 
that Ni-ka-re’s career was contemporary 
with or followed the reign of the Fifth 
Dynasty sovereign Niuserre. Ni-ka-re’s 
principal occupation was related to the 
royal granary, and it is mentioned on all 
the documents concerning him that he was 
Chief of the Granary or Overseer of Gra¬ 
nary Scribes. 

Two reliefs in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art (64.91) show Ni-ka-re standing, ac¬ 
companied by his eldest son, Ankh-ma-re, 
Chief of the Granary. Among Ni-ka-re’s 
numerous titles, four names of Fifth Dynasty 
kings appear: Sahure, Neferirkare, Nefere- 
fre, and Niuserre. 4 Sculpted in limestone 
highlighted with red, the two symmetrical 
reliefs are executed with great simplicity. 5 

The four surviving statues differ in size, 
material, theme, and level of sculptural 
refinement. The temporary grouping of 
these relatively accurately dated works in 
this exhibition thus illustrates the diversity 
of nonroyal art from the Fifth Dynasty, 
immortalizing the deceased in a multiplicity 
of ways. cz 



1. N. Scott 1952, p. 118; Spanel 1988, p. 53. 

2. Cooney 1952, p. 8. 

3. N. Scott 1952, p. 119. 

4. Andreu 1997, p. 24. 

5. Ibid., pp. 21-30. 


127. Ni-ka-re, His Wife, and 
Their Son 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre or later 
Painted limestone 
H. 57.5 cm (22% in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 49.215 


This statue depicting Ni-ka-re between two 
members of his family is as fine in quality 
as the group sculpture of Ni-ka-re, his wife, 
and their daughter (cat. no. 130), although 
it is in a different style. Fiere Ni-ka-re is 
flanked by his wife, Khuen-nub, and his son 
Ankh-ma-re, both of whom are standing. 
Despite the different postures of the figures, 
the three heads are aligned; thus, the central 
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figure is almost twice as large as the others. 1 
It is not his figure that attracts attention, 
whether because the secondary figures are 
proportionally bigger, or because Ni-ka-re’s 
face has been damaged, or because the details 
of his body—for example, the pectorals— 
are rendered more schematically. Ni-ka-re 
wears a kilt with pleated side panel and 
knotted belt. A short, curly wig frames his 


face. His cubic seat is set against a wide slab 
that preserves the form of the original block. 

Wife and son embrace Ni-ka-re tenderly, 
but with a distinction suggested by the 
position of the hands, Khuen-nub’s right 
hand on her husband’s shoulder and Ankh- 
ma-re’s left around his father’s waist. 

Khuen-nub wears a medium-length wig, 
parted in the center. Along her forehead a 


series of rosettes, perhaps stylized curls, is 
surmounted by horizontal grooves. 2 The 
modeling is precise, revealing arched eye¬ 
brows, the fold of the upper eyelid, the 
shape of the mouth, and the fleshy cheeks, 
which individualize the physiognomy. 

The very round and placid face is that of 
a young woman. Standing with her feet 
together and her left arm at her side, she 
wears a clinging, almost entirely sheer 
dress; only the V-shaped line of the bodice 
is visible. Although concealing certain 
anatomical details, the thin fabric reveals 
the curves of her high bosom, the vertical 
groove above the navel, the detail of the 
hipbone, and the pubic triangle. 

By its symmetrical placement, the figure 
of Ankh-ma-re, who is also standing with 
feet together, establishes a balance, which is 
subtly broken by the movement of his right 
hand to his mouth, a gesture symbolizing 
childhood. Other conventional attributes of 
childhood are his nudity and the braided 
sidelock. The extensive modeling captures 
the chubbiness of a child’s body—with its 
round belly and short arms. The plump 
face, made heart-shaped by the hairline, 
has a very individual quality, with its 
almond-shaped eyes, emphasized by a rim 
around the upper eyelid, arched eyebrows, 
short nose, and small mouth with dimples 
on either side. The contrast between the 
vividness of the secondary figures and the 
more conventional look of the central fig¬ 
ure gives this group a very unusual charm, 
which the abundant remnants of red, yellow, 
and black paint reinforce. 

In addition to the damage to Ni-ka-re’s 
face, there are wide fractures in the base of 
this group. cz 


1. On the different proportions of the figures in 
the Ni-ka-re groups, see Vandersleyen 1973, 
pp. 13-25. 

2. On this hairstyle, see Cherpion 1998, p. 117. 


Provenance: Probably Saqqara, south of 
precinct of Djoser 


Bibliography: Brooklyn Museum Annual 
Report 1949-50, ill. on p. 4; Brooklyn Museum 
1952, no. 16; Cooney 1952, pp. 2-11; N. Scott 
1952, ill. pp. 118, 120, 122; Vandier 1958, 
p. 82, pi. 31; Hornemann 1951-69, vol. 5 
(1966), pi. 1412; Fischer 1973, p. 8, n. 8, fig. 9; 
James 1974, p. 13, no. 36, pi. 19; Aldred 1978, 
p. 197, fig. 194; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 697; 
Romano 1990, p. 4; Feucht 1995, p. 406, 
n. 2004 
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128. Ni-ka-re Seated 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre or later 
Red granite 
H. 54 cm (21/4 in.) 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Leonard C. Hanna 
Fund 1964.90 


Ni-ka-re is depicted alone, sitting on a 
backless cubic seat; on top of the base in 
front, two columns of hieroglyphs are 
inscribed with his title and name: “[Chief] 
of Granaries, Ni-ka-re.” He is dressed in a 
simple kilt. His legs are parallel and his 
arms are at his sides. His right hand grasps 
an enigmatic object, and his left is flat on 
his knee. The figure was carved from a 
quadrangular block of stone, whose origi¬ 
nal shape is suggested by the base of the 
seat. The face is framed by a short wig that 
follows the curve of the cheeks and con¬ 
ceals the ears. The curls are arranged in 
concentric rows separated by grooves. 
Ni-ka-re has large eyes, and the upper lid is 
emphasized with a slight fold, which ends 
at the external corner; the shapes of the eye 
and the iris were once highlighted in black 
paint. The face, with its schematically 
treated full mouth, short nose, and plump 
cheeks, has an accentuated roundness. 

The man’s torso is slim, however, and flat, 
with very high pectorals that are subtly 
modeled. The muscles of the arm are barely 
visible, except at shoulder level. The hands 
are modeled schematically. The legs, treated 
with simplicity, are stocky, and the ankles 
are thick. A very shallow vertical groove 
runs the length of the back, and there are 
no shoulder blades. The compactness of the 
statue and the paucity of details can be ex¬ 
plained by the hardness of granite, a highly 
prized stone, which the artist worked with 
extremely simple tools (cat. nos. 74, 75). 

cz 


Provenance: Probably Saqqara, south of 
precinct of Djoser 

Bibliography: Art Quarterly 27 (1964), ill. 
p. 379; Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art 
51 (1964), ill. pp. 236-37, 263; Kozloff [1970], 
pp. 4-5; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 697; Spanel 
1988, pp. 52-53, no. 7, pi. 7 
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129. Ni-ka-re as a Scribe 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre or later 
Red granite with painted details 
H. 31 cm (12/4 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1948 48.67 

In this scribe statue Ni-ka-re is shown read¬ 
ing a long papyrus rolled at the ends. Fie is 
sitting cross-legged on a semicircular base, 
his left leg crossed over the right, as was 
the custom. 1 

The edge of the papyrus stands out in 
slight relief, and Ni-ka-re holds the ends 
firmly as though lingering over his reading. 
But the text is inscribed in such a way as 
to be readable by the viewer, not the scribe. 
It gives the identity of the figure: “Chief 
of the Granary, Ni-ka-re.” 

Viewed from the front, the statue seems 
to be inscribed within an isosceles triangle, 
with the pedestal forming the base. A side 
view reveals the attentive expression of the 
reader, head bent over the text placed on 
his raised knees. His square face has a low 
forehead; his oblique eyes, like his eye¬ 
brows and fine mustache, are outlined in 
black. The tip of the nose has broken off. 
The wig, also highlighted in black, is differ¬ 
ent from that worn by Ni-ka-re in other 
statues: it: is flared, and the hair is divided 
by a central part, leaving the earlobes un¬ 
covered. The forms of the body are ample, 
and the arms are separated from the trunk 
by a wide space, giving the illusion of 
depth. On the legs, the musculature of the 
right calf and the ridge of the tibia, which 
are barely visible, are individualized. The 
toes of the left foot, seen from the under¬ 
side, are treated with extreme simplicity. 

It is interesting to compare this repre¬ 
sentation of an important Fifth Dynasty 
official with the oldest Egyptian scribe stat¬ 
ues, sculpted for sons of kings during the 
Fourth Dynasty. For example, the face of 
Prince Setka has much more clearly individ¬ 
ualized features, and the anatomical details 
of his body are more richly satisfying (cat. 


no. 55). Nonetheless, this statue of Ni-ka-re, 
carefully executed in the very hard material 
granite, is remarkable for the subject’s 
attentive expression (rare in Egyptian art) 
and for the touches of black paint empha¬ 
sizing the details, which have disappeared 
from most other statues. cz 

1. G. Scott 1989, vol. i, p. 23. 


Provenance: Probably Saqqara, south of 
precinct of Djoser; Benzion collection 

Bibliography: Hayes 1948, p. 61; Cooney 
1952, pp. 7-9; Hayes 1953, p. no; Vandier 1958, 
pp. 69-71, 575; Metropolitan Museum 1962, 
fig. n; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 697; Hibbard 
1980, p. 40, fig. 70; Profil du Metropolitan 
Museum 1981; Spanel 1988, p. 53; G. Scott 1989, 
vol. 1, pt. 2, pp. 56-57, no. 22 
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130. Ni-ka-re, His Wife, and 
Their Daughter 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Niuserre or later 
Painted limestone 

H. 57 cm (22/4 in.); w. 22.5 cm (8% in.); 
d. 32.5 cm (12% in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1952 52.19 

Painted in red, yellow, and black, this very 
fine limestone group depicts Ni-ka-re flanked 
by two members of his family, who are 
represented on a much smaller scale (their 
heads reach only to the top of his seat). At 
his left, Ni-ka-re’s wife, Khuen-nub, is 
kneeling on the ground, her legs folded to 
the side in an attitude first adopted for royal 
couples in the Third Dynasty. 1 Turned 
slightly away from him, she is affectionately 
embracing Ni-ka-re’s leg with her right arm 
(the left has been lost). Their daughter, 
Khuen-nebti, stands on the other side, mak¬ 
ing a gesture similar to her mother’s with 
her left arm. 2 Like her mother’s, Khuen- 
nebti’s exterior arm has been damaged. 

Ni-ka-re is seated on a cubic seat. Fie is 
dressed in a kilt with a pleated side panel. 
Only traces of the broad collar that once 
adorned his chest remain. His legs are 
parallel to each other and his arms are at 
his sides. With his right hand he grasps a 
cylindrical object; his left is flat on his knee. 
The figure was cut from a quadrangular 
block whose proportions were those of the 
base of the seat. The latter is unusually 
wide, supporting the two small figures. 
Ni-ka-re’s short hair, which leaves the ears 
exposed, is treated as a series of concentric 
grooves, and the locks are not detailed. 

His face is broad, with round, high cheeks. 
The eyes are large, and the upper lid has 
a clearly delineated fold that ends at the 
outer corner. The lower lid forms a hori¬ 
zontal rim encasing the eyeball, which 
curves upward. The eyebrows are arched, 
with each indicated by a wide relief band 
that follows the curve of the eye and tapers 
to a point at the temple. The philtrum is 
prominent, and a shallow fold originating 
at the base of the nose delimits the cheek. 

The full mouth with turned-up corners 
is precisely outlined, and the notch in the 
upper lip is clearly drawn. A slight depres¬ 
sion indicating the clavicle appears under 
the necklace. The torso is thin and flat, with 
very high pectorals and nipples in relief. 

The semicircular navel has a vertical groove 


above it. The musculature of the arm is vis¬ 
ible at shoulder level, and it appears again 
in the forearms, rendered through a play 
of horizontal and vertical planes. The shape 
of the arm is explored in unusual detail, 
and the elegance of the artist’s style is also 
notable in the full treatment of the thin wrist 
and the precisely shaped elbow. The hands 
are carefully modeled, even though the left 
one is shown flat on the knee. The closed 
legs are relatively slender despite their thick 
ankles; the inner musculature is rendered 


with slight vertical grooves, which make 
the ridge of the tibia stand out. Although 
they are massive, the feet display subtle 
details, such as the delicate nails, the exter¬ 
nal curve of the foot pad, and the fine artic¬ 
ulation of the toes and of the tendons just 
below the skin. The back, which does not 
rest against any support, is divided by a 
very slight vertical groove separating the 
shoulder blades. Finally, the notation of 
two very precise anatomical details shows 
how very careful was the treatment of the 
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Detail, cat. no. 130 

body: the contracted deltoid muscles and 
the individualized seventh cervical vertebra, 
at the base of the neck. 3 

Despite their small size, the two female 
figures received just as much attention from 
the sculptor. The face of Khuen-nub, plump 
and friendly like Ni-ka-re’s, is framed by a 
medium-length wig that is parted in the cen¬ 
ter. Her natural hair is treated as it is in the 
other Ni-ka-re family group (cat. no. 127). 
A plain dress clings to the woman’s body, 
revealing with a certain refinement her 
broad chest, slender hips, and a rounded 
belly marked with a depression for the 
navel. The young girl is depicted in the con¬ 
ventional nudity of childhood, even though 
she has an adolescent’s body. Her face, 
which is less well preserved than her body, 
is set off by a charming hairstyle, often seen 
in tomb decorations: the hair is gathered 
into a braided ponytail from which a disk 
is suspended. cz 

1. For the Fourth Dynasty, the most famous ex¬ 
ample is the statue of Djedefre and his wife 
(Louvre, Paris, E 12627; see Ziegler 1997a, 

PP- 47 - 45 L no. 3). 

2. The group displays many similarities to the 
Sekhem-ka group (Louvre, Paris, N 116, 
probably of the same period; see ibid., 

pp. 134-38,110. 37). 

3. Fischer 1965, pp. 171-72. 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, south of 
precinct of Djoser 

Bibliography: N. Scott 1952, p. 116; Hayes 
1953, frontis.; Fischer 1965, pp. 171-72, figs. 4, 5; 
Masterpieces of Fifty Centuries 1970, p. 82, no. n; 
N. Scott 1973, p. 126, fig. 4; Fischer 1974, p. 8, 
n. 8; Fischer 1978, p. 90, n. 21, pi. 5B; Porter and 
Moss 1979, p. 697; Dorman, Harper, and Pittman 
1987, p. 18; Spanel 1988, p. 53; Feucht 1995, p. 405 


131 . Lady Hetep-heres 
Standing 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Shepseskaf, or Fifth 
Dynasty, reign of Neferirkare 
Limestone 
H. 137 cm (54 in.) 

Worcester Art Museum, Massachusetts, Museum 
purchase 1934.48 


This splendid statue of a woman belonged 
to a five-figure family group carved from a 
single block of stone. After a meticulous 
investigation, John Cooney demonstrated 
that the statue came from a tomb in Giza, 
plundered in the distant past and later 
excavated by Selim Hassan, who published 
the decorated walls of the chapel and the 
many statues found in situ. In the serdab, 
Hassan discovered the pedestal of an un¬ 
usually large group, which bore traces of 
five pairs of feet and the names of the sub¬ 
jects. It was clear that the left leg of the 
female figure standing at the right side of 
the pedestal was advanced—a very unusual 
feature, for a walking pose was ordinarily 
reserved for men. This figure, too, advances 
on the left leg, and it obviously occupied 
the right end of the pedestal since the left 
side of the figure is complete and the end of 
the missing right arm is resting on a back 
support. The subject is Lady Hetep-heres, 
mother of Ra-wer, the owner of the rich 
mastaba. An autobiographical inscription 
mentions an incident that brought him much 
honor: during the reign of Neferirkare, it 
recounts, the sovereign’s scepter acciden¬ 
tally touched Ra-wer’s leg. 1 Despite this 
evidence pointing to a Fifth Dynasty date, 
the age of the tomb is controversial: the 
inscription may have been incised on the 
external slab after the tomb was closed; 
it is the name of Shepseskaf, who reigned 
at the end of the Fourth Dynasty, that 
appears within. 2 " 


The statue of Ra-wer from the five- 
figure group is today in the Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, Kansas City (38.11); that 
of his father is in the Brooklyn Museum 
(37.365); the two other figures, which are 
of children, have appeared on the art mar¬ 
ket. Originally, in its size and the disposi¬ 
tion of its figures, the group was similar to 
that of Pen-meru in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston (12.1484). 

The accidental isolation of the large 
female statue and the disappearance of her 
head, feet, and right arm focus attention 
on the extraordinary modeling of the body. 
It conforms to the Old Kingdom canon: 
broad shoulders, round breasts, narrow 
hips, flat belly, and horizontal band delimit¬ 
ing the pelvic area. In accordance with cus¬ 
tom, the subject is clothed in a long dress 
so sheer that its only line is at the hem. 3 
The rare sensuality of the work, resulting 
from a subtle play between the subject’s 
near nudity and the varying thickness of 
the garment, makes the sculpture one of the 
masterpieces of the period. cz 

1. Hassan 1932, pp. 15, 18, pi. 18; Roccati 1982, 
pp. 101-2. 

2. Cherpion 1989, p. 227, n. 376. 

3. Tefnin 1987. 

Provenance: Giza, Central Field, tomb of 
Ra-wer 

Bibliography: Hassan 1932, pp. 1-61 (on the 
tomb); Smith 1946, pp. 42-43, pi. 16(a); Cooney 
1949b, pp. 54-56, pi. 1; Porter and Adoss 1974, 
pp. 265-67 (on the tomb), 267-68 
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132. Seked-kaw, His Wife, 
and Their Son 

Fifth Dynasty, no later than reign of Niuserre 
Painted limestone 
H. 51 cm (20Vs in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 101 


The charm of this pretty, rather simple stat¬ 
ue is owed to the excellent state of preser¬ 
vation of the colors, which are of mineral 
origin, with the exception of the carbon- 
based black paint. The red and yellow skin 
tones; the black hair, details of the eyes, 
negative spaces, and pedestal; and the blue 
and green jewelry ail contrast attractively 
with the pure white of the clothing. 

This group, like many others from the 
Old Kingdom, represents a family. It im¬ 
mortalizes the image of the deceased tomb 
owner as paterfamilias, and by reuniting 
him with his wife and their son it allows 
him to continue the cycle of generations in 
the next world. Both parents are sitting on 
a high rectangular bench, their backs against 
a support that rises to mid-head height. 

On the front of the pedestal an inscription 
identifies the principal figure: “Overseer of 
the Sealed Documents, Seked-kaw.” He is 
the subject of another statue in the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo, 1 but his tomb has 
not been located. Their son is standing next 
to his mother, and as he is almost as tall 
as his seated father, he pleasingly balances 
the composition. The clothing traditionally 
worn in the Old Kingdom—a short kilt 
with pleated side panel for the men and a 
long, tight-fitting sheath with straps for the 
women—is highlighted here with painted 
details and accessories. Of particular inter¬ 
est are the stripes and concentric circles 
decorating the lady’s dress straps, a pattern 
also found on a beautiful example of blue- 
beaded netting from Giza (cat. no. 94). All 
three subjects are wearing necklaces with 
several rows of beads: Seked-kaw’s, with its 
small transverse bead spacers, is the most 
elaborate; his wife’s consists of a choker 
combined with a broad collar. The adults 
are wearing wigs—a row of tight curls 
adorns the lady’s forehead—and the boy 
has close-cropped hair. 



Reflecting the custom of the time, it is 
the wife who expresses her affection: in a 
reserved but unambiguous gesture, she 
has extended her arm around her husband’s 
shoulder, and she draws him to her by 
placing her right hand in the crook of his 
elbow. That particular token of affection, 2 
as well as her hairstyle, 3 has made it possible 
to date the work to the first part of the 
Fifth Dynasty. sl-t, cz 


1. CG 208; Borchardt 1911, p. 140. 

2. Cherpion 1995, PP- 33 ~ 47 > es P- P- 36- 

3. Cherpion 1998, pp. 97-117, esp. p. 117. 

Provenance: Saqqara 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1911, pp. 79-80, 
pi. 63; Maspero 1915a, p. 73 (166); Ranke 
x935, p. 321; Vandier 1958, pp. 79, 82, hi, 

114, 119, pi. 29.2; Hornemann 1951-69, vol. 5 
(1966), pi. 1376; Porter and Moss 1979, p. 724 
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133. Pair Statue of 
Ka-pu-ptah and Ipep 
Standing 



Fifth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 56 cm (22 in.); w. 28 cm (11 in.); d. 22.3 cm 
(8 >4 in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna AS 7444 

Hermann Junker uncovered the pair statue 
of Ka-pu-ptah and Ipep in 1912. while exca¬ 
vating in the vicinity of mastaba G 4460 in 
Giza’s cemetery 4000. The statue was lying in 
debris inside the offering chapel of G 4461, 
one of numerous secondary tombs that grad¬ 
ually filled in the streets separating the great 
core mastabas of the nucleus cemeteries laid 
out during the reign of Khufu. The chapel 
was equipped with a serdab, but this had 
been broken into and the contents removed 
and reused or discarded. 1 

Ka-pu-ptah stands in the usual mascu¬ 
line striding pose, with his left leg advanced 
and his arms at his sides, but his left arm is 
held noticeably forward, in a manner simi¬ 
lar to Iai-ib’s in the pair statue that shows 
him (cat. no. 83). Iai-ib’s left arm is pushed 
forward by his wife’s body, which is directly 
behind it, but this is not the case with Ka- 
pu-ptah and Ipep, who stand slightly apart. 
Ipep’s right arm is around Ka-pu-ptah’s 
back and her hand is just visible curving 
around his waist. This traditional feminine 
gesture keeps her shoulders close to the back 
pillar, but her feet are set almost level with 
her companion’s advanced left foot. As a 
result, Ipep leans back noticeably when seen 
from the side, unlike the standing women in 
other pair statues illustrated in this catalogue 
(cat. nos. 83, 84, 125). Although the back 
pillar rises above their shoulders, it is nar¬ 
rower than the width of the two figures, 
creating the illusion from the front that their 
bodies are more three-dimensional than is 
the case. 

Ka-pu-ptah is only half a head taller 
than Ipep, a natural size difference between 
a man and woman. His body is well pro¬ 
portioned, but Ipep is very long waisted 
and has unusually short, slim legs, which 
makes her head seem unnaturally large. 
Ka-pu-ptah wears the standard short, 
curled wig and a short kilt that once had a 
pleated overlapping panel indicated in 
paint, only traces of which remain. 2 The 
knot of his belt has been carved in detail, 


and the pleating of the flap of cloth pulled 
up behind the belt has been carved in relief. 
Ipep wears a shoulder-length wig of untex¬ 
tured locks that meet in a well-delineated 
part that extends to the back of her head, 
ending just above the back pillar, where the 
strands of hair meet in an inverted V. Her 
sheath dress reveals the shape of her body 
and clings especially tightly around her 
knees. In a photograph taken shortly after 
the statue was excavated, the straps of the 
dress are visible and it is clear that both 
figures wore broad collars. 3 The outline of 
Ka-pu-ptah’s is still visible, and a small sec¬ 
tion of darkened green (perhaps blue) pig¬ 
ment, showing five rows of beads, is visible 
near his left shoulder. Substantial amounts 
of red paint are preserved on Ka-pu-ptah’s 
body, and dark yellow paint remains on 
Ipep’s left arm, feet, and ankles. Black paint 
is preserved on the wigs and on the base 
and back pillar. 

The faces of both figures have been 
carefully modeled. The noses and crisply 
delineated mouths are similar, and the 
philtra are well defined. The large eyes of 


both are rimmed along the upper lids, but 
Ka-pu-ptah’s browridges are more sharply 
modeled than his companion’s. Ipep’s face 
is also rather pear shaped, with very full 
cheeks. In profile, Ka-pu-ptah’s head and 
features are rounder than those of Ipep. 

Junker dated mastaba G 4461 to the 
late Fifth Dynasty, but a date earlier in 
the dynasty is also possible. 4 Ka-pu-ptah’s 
name appears in the inscriptions in his 
tomb chapel and on the base of this statue 
in front of his right foot. Ipep’s name is 
inscribed next to her right foot. She is not 
mentioned in the tomb texts, and she 
may have been either Ka-pu-ptah’s wife 
or his mother. chr 

1. Junker 1943, p. 224. 

2. Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, p. 26. 

3. Junker 1943, pi. 22. 

4. Ibid., p. 220; Harpur 1987, pp. 270, 317. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba G 4461, Junker 
excavation, 1912 

Bibliography: Junker 1943, pp. 224-26, 
pi. 22, fig. 90; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 129; 
Seipel 1992, pp. 124-25; Jaros-Deckert and 
Rogge 1993, pp. 26-31, with earlier bibliography 
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134. Scribe 


Fifth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 
H. 49 cm {19/8 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 78 


Like Setka (cat. no. 55), this very hand¬ 
some scribe is seated on the ground in the 
traditional pose of the high official reading: 
head slightly bent, one hand about to unroll 
the papyrus scroll, the other hand at rest. 
He is dressed in a simple, immaculately 
white kilt knotted below the navel and is 
wearing a broad collar, whose silhouette 
is set off by his red skin. Unfortunately, the 
blue and green colors and touches of white 
that enlivened the rows of beads have partly 
disappeared. The flaring black wig with 
meticulously crafted striated locks frames 
a rather heavy face, leaving the earlobes 
exposed. The stocky body with large round 
forms was sculpted separately from the semi¬ 
circular base, and the two parts were assem¬ 
bled with a piece of wood forming a dovetail 
joint. The spaces between the torso and the 
arms are painted black. The anatomical 
details—the lashes, eyebrows, and pupils, 
the nostrils, a fine mustache darkening the 
upper lip, and the nipples—are carefully 
indicated with strokes of dark paint. A dark 
brown stroke outlines the kilt and belt. 

Because there is no inscription, we do not 
know the name or title of this man, but the 
statue is stylistically similar to Fifth Dynasty 
works. In 1911 Ludwig Borchardt was able 
to discern columns of hieroglyphs—unfor¬ 
tunately illegible—traced in black on the 
yellow papyrus. sl-t,cz 



Provenance: Saqqara 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1911, pp. 63-64, 
pi. 18; Vandier 1958, pp. 69-70, 72, 103, 112, 
134, pi. 23.3; 5000 ans i960, p. 22 (13), fig. 14; 
Porter and Moss 1979, p. 724; G. Scott 1989, 
no. 28 
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135 . Snefru-nefer Standing 


Late Fifth Dynasty 1 
Painted limestone 

H. 78 cm (30% in.); w. 23.7 cm (9% in.); 
d. 28.5 cm (11 % in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 7506 

Snefru-nefer is depicted nude, his back 
against a support, which has suffered dam¬ 
age from top to bottom. His left leg advances 
in the customary pose for male figures, and 
both arms are at his sides, a cylindrical ob¬ 
ject clasped in each fist. Rigid and strictly 
frontal, the compact and muscular body ex¬ 
udes strength. Although it is usually children 
(cat. no. 80) and adolescents (cat. no. 188) 
who are shown unclothed, here the subject 
is an adult depicted nude, probably as an 
entreaty to be born again in the next world. 2 
Yet Snefru-nefer has kept his ornaments: 
a broad collar, or wesekh , and a pendant 
hanging on his chest from a long strand 
of beads. 

Snefru-nefer wears no wig. His full face 
is accentuated by his own short hair, out¬ 
lined by the incision marking the hairline 
and once painted black. The forehead is low 
and the large eyes are surmounted by sinu¬ 
ous eyebrows in sharp relief. The upper lids 
are rimmed, and an incision sets off the 
inner corners. The subject’s nose is short and 
round. The mouth—wide and full beneath 
a well-defined philtrum—is outlined by a 
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chisel mark and cut deeply in at the cor¬ 
ners. The very short neck rests on broad 
shoulders. Like the muscles of the arms 
and legs, Snefru-nefer’s pectoral muscles 
are clearly marked. Particular attention has 
been given to small anatomical details: the 
cuticles are indicated on the oval nails, and 
the notch characteristic of circumcision 
appears on the penis. 3 

An inscription carved in sunk relief on 
the pedestal identifies the subject: “honored 
by the great god, Overseer of Palace Singers, 
Snefru-nefer.” Texts inscribed in the tomb 
where the statue was found give a second 
title, Overseer of Entertainments. The pro¬ 
fessional activities represented by these 
titles, which may seem frivolous, were, in 
fact, entrusted to high-ranking individuals. 
Old Kingdom records preserve the names 
of several of these artists and teachers— 
among them Khufu-ankh, not only Over¬ 
seer of Palace Singers but also Chief of 
Flutists, to whom the pharaoh gave a 
funerary monument. 4 Two other Overseers 
of Palace Singers are known. They, too, 
were named Snefru-nefer, which suggests 


the existence of a dynasty of court musi¬ 
cians transmitting their duties from father 
to son, like the Couperins in seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century France. The deco¬ 
ration of their tombs and the solicitude 
shown them by sovereigns attest to their 
importance, as do the size and remarkably 
high quality of this sculpture. cz 


1. Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, p. 55. The 
date is suggested by the type of pendant Snefru- 
nefer wears and the shape of the seat depicted 
on the architrave of the tomb from which the 
statue comes. 

2. On these statues, see Junker 1944, p. 40 (eigh¬ 
teen examples are listed); and Schulz 1999. 

3. De Wit 1972, pp. 41-48, fig. 4. 

4. Hickmann 1952, pp. 79-101; Manniche 1991, 
pp. 120-22. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, serdab 
of tomb of Snefru-nefer, Junker excavation, 1913 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 73; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 146; Seipel 1992, pp. 106-7, 
no. 18; Jaros-Deckert and Rogge 1993, PP- 
54-60; Seipel 1993, PP- 80-81, no. 35; Satzinger 
1994, pp. 113-14, fig. 79 
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NOTE ON THE DATING 
OF CERTAIN STONE 
SERVING STATUETTES 1 

Recent studies of datable features of the 
Old Kingdom mastabas and tombs at Giza 
make it feasible to begin to establish groups 
and suggest phases in the development of at 
least the Giza stone serving statuettes. 2 

Group A 

The earliest such figures with datable con¬ 
texts were found in the Giza burials of two 
Fourth Dynasty queens whose funerary 
equipment must date to the late Fourth or 
early Fifth Dynasty. Three headless statuettes 
were discovered in the debris of the main 
chamber of the tomb of Mer-si-ankh, the 
granddaughter of Khufu, who was prob¬ 
ably married to Khafre and who appears 
to have died in the second year of the reign 
of an unnamed king, perhaps Menkaure. 
These figures—a brewer, a butcher, and a 
woman holding a sifting basket—originally 
measured between 22 and 28 centimeters in 
height, and all had back supports and sub¬ 
stantial bases. In the tomb of Kha-merer- 
nebti II, a queen (perhaps of Menkaure) and 
the mother of Prince Khuen-re, were found 
fragments of two female millers—all millers 
seem to be women—and of a figure pound¬ 
ing a round, flat bread. 3 

A third tomb with an early serving statu¬ 
ette may be that of Tep-em-ankh, which 
has been dated by Cherpion to the time of 
Khufu, although some criteria suggest it may 
be as late as the reign of Isesi. Resting on a 
substantial rectangular base, Tep-em-ankh’s 
miller has an unusually positioned thrown- 
back head with proportional features, small, 
schematic ears, and a bulging headcloth 
tied with an uncommon low-relief knot. 4 

Group B 

A number of serving statuettes can be dated 
within a restricted chronological range, ex¬ 
tending from a point probably in the early 
Fifth Dynasty through the mid-Fifth Dynasty, 
on the basis of stylistic datings for reliefs in 
the tombs in which they originate. 

Two tombs at Giza that produced statu¬ 
ettes, those of Ni-wedja-ptah 5 and Mer-su- 
ankh/ are dated by Cherpion at the latest 
to the reign of Niuserre or not long after; 
the tomb of Weri and Meti 7 and that of 
Medu-nefer 8 would seem to be similarly 
datable. Ni-wedja-ptah’s miller (22 centi¬ 
meters high) has a proportional head and 


features with small ears, the forward gaze 
that becomes standard (although occasion¬ 
ally varied by a turned-down gaze; see entry 
for cat. no. 136), and a substantial rectan¬ 
gular base. Although rather crude and with 
large shoulders and arms, Mer-su-ankh’s 
female brewer (28 centimeters high) has a 
proportional head and features. Weri and 
Meti’s tomb yielded a female baker (23.8 
centimeters high) and a very fine large female 
miller (28.2 centimeters high), with heads 
that are perhaps slightly large but with pro¬ 
portional features and substantial bases. 
Two female millers (16.5 and 17 centimeters 
high) found in an area between the tombs of 
Medu-nefer and Sed-hotep, and probably 
from one of them, have large heads, features, 
and ears, odd, thin bases, and—for the first 
time in this listing—one foot crossed over 
the other. 

Group C 

A third group seems to date near Group B 
but probably can be assigned to a narrower 
time range and brings a complex of new 
features into relief. 

The tomb of Ka-khent, which produced 
serving statuettes, offers a fairly firm date to 
the period of Niuserre since it occurs in a 
cluster of tombs thoroughly studied by Ann 
Macy Roth; 9 a shaft in the tomb of Ankh- 
haf, datable to the reign of Djedkare-Isesi 
or later, also yielded a relevant fragment. 10 
Found in Ka-khent’s tomb were a number of 
fragments of statuettes, including two millers, 
a double statuette of women pounding grain 
and sifting, brewers, a figure lifting a table, 
a partially nude male carrying jars, and a 
man cutting up a goose. A number of these 
pieces bore names, some seemingly of per¬ 
sons in the tomb or in adjacent tombs form¬ 
ing part of the analyzed complex. The heads 
and features appear proportional to slightly 
large, and the sizes of the figures are in the 
range of those previously discussed. Other, 
very fragmentary statuettes were associated 
with slightly later tombs in the same com¬ 
plex. The small (10-centimeters-high) lime¬ 
stone head from shaft 637 of Ankh-haf’s 
tomb, while possibly somewhat larger than 
most of the examples already discussed, 
offers stylistic similarities to many of the 
heads of Ni-kau-inpu’s and Djasha’s serving 
statuettes (cat. nos. 137-143). 


The foregoing data seem to indicate that 
the use of serving statuettes is first datable 
to a period ranging from the last third of 
the Fourth Dynasty to the very early Fifth 
Dynasty and that by the middle of the Fifth 
Dynasty there is a great expansion in their 
number and type. In chronological terms 
the groups may actually overlap consider¬ 
ably: for example, it is obvious that the 
statuettes of Medu-nefer in Group B are styl¬ 
istically related to statuettes in Group C. 

As for the serving statuettes in the exhi¬ 
bition, the Berkeley miller (cat. no. 136) does 
not closely parallel any of the pieces dis¬ 
cussed here, but the groups of Ni-kau-inpu 
(cat. nos. t 37-141) and Djasha (cat. nos. 
142, 143) quite clearly have features of 
Group C: many statuettes showing diverse 
activities, possible groupings, 11 naming of 
family members (in the case of Ni-kau-inpu), 
and millers, all with one foot crossed over 
the other/ 2 

Although the Saqqara style could well be 
independent in this type of object, serving 
statuettes at that site—from the tombs of 
Nen-khefet-ka, datable to Sahure, and Wer- 
irni, datable to Neferirkare or later—might 
support a slightly earlier date at Saqqara for 
the inception of some of the changes seen in 
Group C at Giza/ 3 Nen-khefet-ka’s tomb 
yielded headless fragments of three kneeling 
and crouching figures that bore the names 
of the owner. The mastaba of Wer-irni pro¬ 
duced four statuettes (two female millers 
without crossed feet, a male brewer, and a 
man cleaning or lining a jar), three of which 
were inscribed with personal names. Of 
these three, two were further labeled as 
belonging to Wer-irnPs mortuary estate. 

A kneeling statuette of Ka-em-ked, Ka 
Priest of Wer-irni, was also found. Wer- 
irni’s figures indicate an interest in named 
statuettes and also in larger pieces than 
those seen at Giza (the brewer, for example, 
measures 42 centimeters in height). mh 

1. The term is adopted from Roth (1997), who 
suggests it as being descriptive of the figures’ 
function in the tomb but not determinative 
of their status while alive. (See entry for 
cat. no. T37.) 

2. Most notable for this material are Cherpion 
1989; Roth 1995; and Cherpion 1998. 

3. For Mer-si-ankh, see Simpson 1974, PP- 7-8, 
21-22; for figures, see ibid., p. 23, pi. 18. For 
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Kha-merer-nebti II, see most recently Callender 
and Janosi 1997, p. 6, n. 19, p. 10, nn. 33 
(regarding the scattered fragments), 89 (referring 
to a forthcoming contribution on the statuary). 

4. Giza D 20; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 109; 
Cherpion 1989, p. 224. The miller is in the 
Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim 
(19; Martin-Pardey 1977, pp. 53-59). 

5. Porter and Moss 1974, p. 62; Cherpion 1998, 
p. 114. The statuette found in the serdab is 
mentioned in Abu Bakr 1953, p. 106, pi. 60. 

6 . Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 269-70; Cherpion 
1998, p. 114. The breweress found in the ser¬ 
dab is published in Hassan 1932, p. 115, pi. 71. 

7. G 2415, Porter and Moss 1974, p. 93; Reisner 
(1942, p. 253) makes it clear the tomb pre¬ 
dates the reign of Unis, and the hairstyle of the 
miller points to a probable earlier date in the 
Fifth Dynasty (Cherpion 1998, p. 116). 

8. Hassan 1941, p. in, pis. 34-36; Porter and 
Moss 1974, pp. 258-59; Cherpion 1989, 
criteria 17 and 24 are discernible in pi. 37. 

9. Roth 1995, pp. 35-36 (dating), 57 (names), 
84ff. (statuette fragments found in serdabs and 
courts). 

10. Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 257-58; Hassan 
1941, pi. 47 (2) shows the head; the name of 
Osiris in Ankh-haf’s offering formula points 
to Isesi or later (ibid., pp. 115-16; on this dat¬ 
ing criterion, see recently Roth 1995, p. 35 
and note). 

11. Groups carved as a single unit are known 
from the tombs of Ka-khent and Ni-kau-inpu. 
Thin bases known from the tombs of Medu- 
nefer and Ni-kau-inpu, inset in a second base 
in one instance in the latter group (see cat. 
no. 137, note 1), suggest the possibility of 
larger bases accommodating groupings. 

12. Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
01 10622, 10638; Roemer- und Pelizaeus- 
Museum, Hildesheim, 20. Millers with this 


foot position are found in relief in the tomb 
of Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep (Moussa 
and Altenmuller 1977, pi. 23)—dated to the 
reign of Niuserre—and on a false door in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 56994 (Cherpion 
1982, pi. 17). 

13. For Nen-khefet-ka, D 47; Borchardt 1911, 
pp. 186-87; Potter and Moss 1979, p. 580; 
and Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 321-23. 
For Wer-irni, D 20; Borchardt 1911, pp. 86, 
88-91; Porter and Moss 1978, p. 478; and 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG no, 1 14, 

116, 1 18, 119. 


136. Miller 

Fifth Dynasty? 

Limestone with remains of paint 

H. 18 cm (7 Vs in.); w. 11.9 cm (4^4 in.); d. 33 cm 

(13 in.) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-19766 

Kneeling on knees and toes, the miller 
applies the force of her weight to her hands 
on the grindstone. Her head is raised to 
look outward but slightly downward. Her 
features are strong, and the nose, mouth, 
and jaw protrude slightly. The eyes are well 
proportioned in relation to the face, their 
contours deeply incised and the eyeballs 
somewhat rounded. She wears a dress whose 


painted, V-shaped neckline is visible above 
her breasts, although the line may be the 
trace of a necklace (compare cat. no. 142). 
Her hair and ears are completely covered by 
a cloth that is gathered in a thick tail at the 
back. The large grindstone slopes down¬ 
ward from each edge toward the center— 
perhaps to hold the grain more efficiently or 
because of erosion—and is painted red to 
represent granite. The base was black. 

The tomb from which the miller came 
offers no good datable elements, and the 
statuette’s own features do not at this point 
provide a compelling link to the groups dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding note on dating. To 
my knowledge, the headcloth tied so as to 
cover the ears appears in Old Kingdom 
statuary only on this piece and on two oth¬ 
ers—a miller and a baker from the tomb of 
Ptah-shepses at Giza—which also bear at 
least a general physiognomic resemblance 
to this work. 1 Since Ptah-shepses’ formal 
statuary seems likely to date at the latest to 
the reign of Niuserre or not much after, the 
Fifth Dynasty may then serve as a provi¬ 
sional date for this statuette. 2 

Millers are perhaps the central type of 
serving statuettes, being among the earliest 
and the most frequently occurring. Serving 
figures in general are closely connected with 
food preparation, an activity with an obvi¬ 
ous link to sustenance and rebirth for the 
deceased, and millers surely embody this 
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function. Still, it is not clear why milling 
provided this focus rather than one of the 
other activities exhibited by such figures. 

Another feature also suggests the special 
resonance of miller statuettes. This figure 
was found with two other serving statuettes, 
one of which was also a miller—but a miller 
whose head was raised to gaze directly for¬ 
ward and whose hair was close cropped 
and uncovered. 3 Tombs would occasionally 
have more than one example of a particular 
type of activity, but paired millers are found 
fairly regularly. Examination reveals that 
the head of one is often more upright and 
forward-looking while that of the other is 
bowed; moreover, the face of the figure with 
the bowed head may even show distinct 
signs of hardship or age. 4 Surely the millers 
are silent allusions to allegories or tales 
once current. mh 

t. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, AS 7500, and 
Roemer- und Peiizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 
2140; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 151. 

2. Cherpion 1998, pp. 120-21, 126-27; her refer¬ 
ence to the tomb on p. 116 would seem to per¬ 
tain to a statuette in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo (JE 43964), illustrated in Hornemann 
1951-69, vol. 4, p.833. 

3. Berkeley 6-19812; Lutz 1930, pi. 42a. 

4. For several pairs of millers, see the note on dating 
above. In addition to the Berkeley pair, those 
from the tombs of Ni-kau-inpu, Medu-nefer(P), 
and Wer-irni show different head positions. 
Wer-irni’s miller with lowered head (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG no) has a very lined face 
and pendulous breasts. Compare the young and 
the aged millers represented in a relief at the 
same museum (JE 56994; Cherpion 1982, pis. 
17, 18), both of whom are named and who are 
thus clearly not the same figure at different 
stages of life and not identical with any of the 
other persons named on the false door, among 
whom is the tomb owner’s wife. Single millers 
with hanging heads (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 12.1486) or lined faces (Louvre, Paris, 
E 7706) can also be noted. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
G 1213 for University of California, Hearst 
Expedition, 1903-5 

Bibliography: Lutz 1930, p. 28, pi. 416; 
Smith 1946, p. 96; Breasted 1948, p. 20, no. 12; 
Porter and Moss 1974, p. 58 


137. Butcher 

Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint; knife restored 
H. 37 cm (i4 5 /« in.); w 14.2 cm (5 % in.); d. 38 cm 
(15 in.) 

Lent by the Oriental Institute of The University of 
Chicago 10626 

The butcher leans far forward over a slaugh¬ 
tered ox, which is disproportionately small. 
Only the toes of his right foot rest on the 
thin, roughly cut base: 1 the heel, slightly 
raised to balance him, hangs over the edge. 
A whetstone attached to a strap is tucked 
into the waist of his kilt. Three of the ox’s 


legs are bound together, but its right front 
leg is held by the butcher, who is preparing 
to cut it off with his knife. The head of the 
dead animal has fallen backward and over 
the edge of the base, its mouth hangs open 
slightly, and its spine projects painfully. 

The butcher’s head is large, with sche¬ 
matic ears and overlarge eyes, and his 
lower lip is noticeably fuller than the upper. 
As is common in these figures, the degree 
of cutting out of the stone, the complex 
postures, and the attention to the physical 
manifestations of the effort required by an 
activity—here demonstrated by details 
such as the raised heel and locked knees— 
are quite astonishing. Moreover, all these 
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characteristics contrast with the composed, 
typically frontal presentation of the head 
and features, which recalls that of canoni¬ 
cal Egyptian statuary meant to represent 
and house the spirit. 

The butcher belongs to the Ni-kau-inpu 
group of serving statuettes, comprising 
twenty-six active figures or their appurte¬ 
nances (cat. nos. 137-141). All but one 
(cat. no. 141) were purchased in 1920 with 
four statuettes of the official Ni-kau-inpu 
and his wife, Hemet-re, and are now in Chi¬ 
cago. The coherence of the group cannot be 
established archaeologically as the mastaba 
of their owner has never been located, and 
somewhat different styles can be recognized 
within the group. Yet other factors indicate 
that the association of the statuettes with one 
another and with Ni-kau-inpu is in large part 
reasonable: strong similarities exist among 
many of the serving figures, and even among 
them and those of the tomb owners; a num¬ 
ber of the statuettes are identified as chil¬ 
dren of an unnamed person, apparently the 
deceased; 2 and the name of Ni-kau-inpu 
appears on the base slab for the model 
granary included in the group of statuettes. 

This group has been assigned various 
dates. The statues of the owner and his 
wife offer no sure clues, 3 but as a whole the 
serving statuettes exhibit numerous affini¬ 
ties with those in Group C discussed in the 
note on dating above, and thus a date near 
the reign of Niuserre is suggested. 

The term “servant statuette,” long used 
for these Old Kingdom figures, derived from 
the context provided by relief depictions 
and by the wood groups and later estate 
models that succeeded the stone statuettes. 
Recent studies make it clear, however, that 
in Old Kingdom art relations and peers of 
the deceased can be represented as taking 
the roles of servants—which are after all an 
expression of the family’s essential respon¬ 
sibility toward the deceased—presumably 
both to guarantee the deceased’s sustenance 
and to permit themselves to accompany the 
deceased. 4 This is perhaps not so surprising; 
like the butcher, these occasionally rather 
large, carefully made stone figures with their 
benign expressions and busy domesticity 
have a strong, direct impact. Such figures 
are one manifestation of the Old Kingdom’s 
broad interest in “action” or “role” statu¬ 
ary, which fulfilled purposes not entirely 
discrete from those of the seated and stand¬ 
ing figures usually considered more basic 
and typical. 5 mh 


1. The statuette might have been set alone within 
a second base (as is Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago OI 10636, from the same 
group) or conceivably could have formed part 
of a larger grouping set into a single base. 

2. The named models include the miller, “his 
daughter Nebet-em-pet” (Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago OI 10622); the sift¬ 
ing woman, “[his daughter? or estate] Semeret” 
(01 10623); the loaf maker, “his son Min-khaef” 
(OI 10624); the cook, “his son Khenu” 

(OI 10629); the baker, “[ ]-Ima” (OI 10634); 
and a ladling or sieving woman, “daughter 
Mer[t?]” (OI 10635). Emily Teeter of the Orien¬ 
tal Institute of the University of Chicago kindly 
checked the inscriptions. 

3. Hemet-re’s long pleated dress occurs early and 
rarely (Staehelin 1966, p. 169, fig. 2), but at 
least one example (Metropolitan Museum, 


62.201.2) can be added to the documentation. 
The fashion of the fringe on her forehead 
apparently extends not much past the reign of 
Niuserre (Cherpion 1998, p. 118). 

4. Roth 1995, pp. 57, 84ff.; Roth 1997. The latter 
makes a strong case that such figures, placed 

in the serdab, are ka statuettes of the persons 
represented. 

5. For example, scribe statuettes, kneeling offering 
kings, and prisoners were all role statues but 
also very potent figures in their different ways. 

Provenance: Said to be from Giza, Western 
Cemetery; purchased with a group of serving 
statuettes and statuettes of Ni-kau-inpu and his 
wife, Hemet-re, 1920 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 100; Breasted 
1948, pp. 35-36; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 300 
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138a, b. Potter 

Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint 

a. Potter: h. 13.2 cm (5 Vi in.); w. 6.7 cm (2 V% in.); 
d. 12.5 cm (4 7 /a in.) 

b. Vases: h. 1.8 cm (Vi in.); w. 4.8 cm (i 7 /« in.) 

Lent by the Oriental Institute of The University of 
Chicago (a) 10628, (b) 10645 

Knees drawn up before his chest, the potter 
sits on a block. With his left hand he holds 
the potting wheel, and with his right— 
thumb on the inside and the other fingers 
outside—he grasps the rim of the pot that 
sits on the wheel. The final stage in shaping 
a typical Meidum bowl (see cat. no. 159) 
is depicted: as the potter’s fingers form the 
top part or rim of the fresh clay vessel, his 
left hand pushes the wheel to rotate rapidly 
on its base. 1 The three small separate vessels 
should probably be associated with this fig¬ 
ure; they are not wheel-made forms but 
might hold the water or pigment needed by 
the potter at various stages of the process. 2 

An emaciated man is represented: his flat, 
long skull and his spine are sharply profiled; 
the ribs are harshly defined on his back; his 


cheeks are hollow beneath their bony ridges; 
and his hands are huge on his thin arms. 
His hairline recedes above each temple, its 
contours emphasizing the heavy wrinkles 
on his forehead. 

This statuette is unusual in that it is 
the only known depiction of a potter, as 
well as one of the few of any craft occu¬ 
pation before wood models became popu¬ 
lar. His pots were presumably needed in 
the tomb to hold the food and provisions 
prepared by the other serving statuettes in 
the tomb. Moreover, while the millers 
especially are occasionally haggard, realism 
to the degree seen here—a reminder of 
the sometimes harsh conditions of labor— 
is otherwise unknown among the group. 3 

MH 

1. The brown paint indicates the wheel is wood. 
The gray color of the base may be meant to 
represent stone or to signify that the base is 
smeared with clay. These features and others 
relating to pottery technology and the use of 
the simple, low wheel are discussed in Do. 
Arnold 1993a, pp. 49-51. 

2. I owe these observations to Susan Allen. 

3. For millers with seamed faces and one relief 
showing an emaciated or aged miller, see cat. 
no. 136, note 4. Emaciation is depicted most 



usually among those at the fringes of society— 
even literally, as in representations of dwellers 
at the valley margins (see cat. no. 122). 

Provenance: Said to be from Giza, Western 
Cemetery; purchased with a group of serving stat¬ 
uettes and statuettes of Ni-kau-inpu and his wife, 
Hemet-re, 1920 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 100; Breasted 
1948, pp. 49-50; Porter and Moss 1974, p. 300 
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139 . Dwarf Musician 


Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 12.5 cm (4 7 /s in.); w. 7.2 cm (2 7 /s in.); d. 9.6 cm 
(3^ in.) 

Lent by the Oriental Institute of The University of 
Chicago 10641 


There are three harpists in the Ni-kau-inpu 
group of serving statuettes (see entry for cat. 
no. 137): a woman or girl (cat. no. 140), 
this considerably smaller male dwarf, and a 
similarly small female not in this exhibition. 

With his overlarge head, long torso, short 
legs, and small feet, this harpist is clearly a 
dwarf. He sits with his bowed legs spread 
straight out before him on either side of the 
harp. The hem of his garment stretches over 
his legs, but its upper edge is not visible. His 
head is slightly raised, with the left ear— 
behind which the harp rests—smaller and 
more forward than the right. His arms jut 
out realistically as he plays the instrument. 
The harp itself, somewhat deteriorated and 
broken at the top, shows three strings that 
are wound at the top of the neck. 

Dwarfs appear in the art of the Old 
Kingdom in a range of social positions and 
roles, the most eminent being men such as 
Seneb and Per-ni-ankhu (cat. no. 88), who 
were closely attached to the king, and 
Khnum-hotep. 1 Most frequently they are 
depicted among secondary figures in relief 
scenes, where they are bearers of items of 
personal attire (particularly those made 
of cloth), tenders of animals, jewelers, and 
entertainers, including dancers, singers, 
and musicians. 2 Especially in the last roles 
there may be associations with sexuality 
and fertility, associations that become more 
apparent in the Middle Kingdom, when 
their connection with rebirth is also clear. 3 

Dwarfs carrying objects, as well as this 
musician, are known among the serving 
statuettes. 4 mh 

1. Porter and Moss 1974, pp. 101-3; Porter 
and Moss 1979, pp. 722-23; Hawass 1991c, 
pp. 157-62. 

2. Dasen 1993, pp. 109-33. 

3. Ibid., pp. 140-41; Bourriau 1988, pp. 121-22. 

4. Breasted 1948, p. 58, nos. 2 (also from the 
Ni-kau-inpu group), 3. 

Provenance: Said to be from Giza, Western 
Cemetery; purchased with a group of serving 
statuettes and statuettes of Ni-kau-inpu and his 
wife, Hemet-re, 1920 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 101; Breasted 
1948, p. 87; Porter and Moss 1974, P- 300 
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140. Female Harpist 

Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 20.7 cm (8% in.); w. 11 cm (4Ms in.); d. r6.i cm 
(6/s in.) 

Lent by the Oriental Institute of The University of 
Chicago 10642 

Sitting on the ground with her legs folded 
to the right, the harpist wears a white dress 
that appears to leave her breasts bare and 
ends above the knees. While no strap is 
apparent in the front, in the back the dress 
seems to be supported over the left shoul¬ 
der by a strap that is mostly covered be¬ 
neath a larger, overlying piece of cloth. 1 

The figure’s features, particularly the 
mouth and chin, are rendered slightly differ¬ 
ently from the majority of the Ni-kau-inpu 
statuettes, including the two other harpists 
(see cat. no. 139). She has a small, round 
face with wideset eyes, a flat nose, a petite, 
turned-down mouth, and a very short chin. 


Her body curves forward and inward in the 
act of playing her instrument, and her face 
is tilted up slightly, perhaps to listen to the 
tones the harp produces. 

The shovel-shaped harp has five strings, 
represented on a narrow ridge of stone. 

The upper part of its neck may be slightly 
broken off above the area where the strings 
are wound and anchored by pegs, which 
are depicted as a protruding area. 2 

Musicians are rare among serving statu¬ 
ettes.-'’ However, harpists and flutists are 
seen in reliefs, where they are usually juxta¬ 
posed with scenes of dancers and sometimes 
have the names of the deceased’s children. 
Scraps of songs recorded in such scenes are 
directed to the goddess Hathor or call the 
deceased back to rejoin the family and enjoy 
the offerings. It has been plausibly argued 
that these scenes document beliefs or prac¬ 
tices that are forerunners of the visits to the 
tomb and the deceased that occur during 
the New Kingdom Beautiful Festival of the 
Valley, a great holiday overseen by Hathor 


as the goddess of the West, the land of the 
deceased. 4 Ni-kau-inpu’s harpists may simi¬ 
larly play to summon him back to visit his 
family in this world. mh 

1. This cloth could be the tie end of a knot or a 
shoulder pad on which to rest the instrument, 
although neither possibility can be substantiated. 
Cloths are sometimes slung over the shoulders 
of working figures in reliefs (Harpur 1987, 

pp. 170-71, nn. 121, 122). Longer scarves are 
occasionally worn by dancers and others associ¬ 
ated with Hathor or by singers (Staehelin 1966, 
pp. 175-76; Hassan 1975a, fig. 7). 

2. Manniche 1991, pp. 25-28. 

3. In addition to those in the Ni-kau-inpu group, 
there is one in the Staatliche Sammlung Agypt- 
ischer Kunst, Munich (Gl. 107; Porter and 
Moss 1979, p. 729; h. 40 cm), and possibly 
another, from Giza (field no. 39-4-1; Roth 
i 995 > PP- 156-57, pl. 130c). 

4. Altenmuller 1978, pp. 1-24. 

Provenance: Said to be from Giza, Western 
Cemetery; purchased with a group of serving stat¬ 
uettes and statuettes of Ni-kau-inpu and his wife, 
Hemet-re, 1920 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 101; Breasted 
1948, pp. 86-87; Porter and Moss 1974, P- 3°° 
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141. Nursing Woman 

Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Niuserre 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 10.5 cm (4% in.); w. 5.7 cm (z ] A in.); d. 7 cm 
(2.V4 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Purchase, Edward S. Harkness Gift, 1926 
26.7.1405 

The woman sitting on the ground here with 
one knee raised has a broad, flat face with 
wide, curvy lips and large eyes that seem to 
look directly outward. The top of her short, 
flaring wig or hair is covered by a white cloth. 
Against the taut hammock of cloth formed 
by the dress stretched between her legs, she 
holds a child, supporting its head with her 
left hand while pulling her breast toward its 
mouth with her right. The rather large child 
has yellow skin, indicating it is a girl, and 
wears a plain white garment ending below 
her knees. Her right hand is placed over the 
proffered nipple and her head is tilted back. 
Perhaps the little girl leans her head back to 


gaze up at the woman as nursing babies do, 
or it may be that the woman is unaware the 
child’s head is too far back, and the child 
grasps the breast in frustration. Squatting be¬ 
hind the woman’s right hip is a nude child— 
a male, as indicated by the remains of red 
paint on his skin. He sits with legs folded 
beneath him and feet turned inward. His 
head is tilted far back. With both hands he 
stretches the woman’s right breast as if it 
were rubber, pulling it between her arm and 
body to his mouth. 

The inspired composition of this small 
piece and its exaggeration of physical capa¬ 
bility belong to a Chaucerian world of folk 
vignettes and tales—a world occasionally 
glimpsed in milder form in Old Kingdom 
relief scenes recording the activities and 
speech of common people. 1 

Among Old Kingdom serving statuettes, 
women with children are an uncommon 
and nonstandardized subject. 2. This is the 
only known example depicting a nursing 
woman. Women with children are seen 
more frequently in reliefs, one of which, in 
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the tomb of Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum- 
hotep, contains a strikingly comparable con¬ 
junction: in one register a woman speaks 
reassuringly to a male child standing at her 
back and clinging to her neck while she 
grinds grain; directly below, a woman tend¬ 
ing a fire to cook bread nurses a child sup¬ 
ported against her raised knees. 3 

The fact that this woman wears a small 
kerchief, as do so many of the female fig¬ 
ures who perform food preparation tasks, 
may imply that she, too, works at another 
such task while she cares for her children. 4 

MH 

1. Guglielmi 1984. 

2. A headless figure in the Agyptisches Museum, 
Universitat Leipzig (2446), depicts a standing 
woman carrying a child, and a woman on 

a seat with a child on her lap is published in 
Roth 1995, PP* 140-41, pi* ioic. 

3. Moussa and Altenmuller 1977, p. 68, pis. 23, 
26. A small girl stands behind a miller in a re¬ 
lief in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo {JE 56994; 
Cherpion 1982, pi. 17). Other examples are 
noted in Fischer 1989a, pp. 5-6. See, generally, 
Roehrig 1996, pp. 16-19. 

4. There is insufficient evidence, to be sure, but the 
seated woman with a child mentioned in note 2 
above does not wear such a headcloth, nor do 
later representations of women nursing or 
otherwise solely occupied in child care. 

Provenance: Said to be from Giza, Western 
Cemetery 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 101; Breasted 
1948, p. 97 (2.1); Porter and Moss 1974, p. 300 


142. Woman with a Sieve 

Mid-Fifth Dynasty 

Limestone with remains of paint 

H. 25 cm (9 7 /h in.); w. 13.4 cm (5% in.); d. 23.2 cm 

(9 % in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 2564 

Sitting with her knees raised to her chest, 
the woman extends her forearms to grasp 
the sieve. Her slightly raised face displays 
wide eyes, a large nose, and a full, slightly 
asymmetrical mouth. Her short, flaring wig 
or hair is half covered by a kerchief. Traces 
of a necklace and of a bracelet on the right 
wrist can be seen. The sieve has a slightly 
flaring rim and is encircled by incised lines 
that may denote basketwork. It tilts slightly 
on the support stone beneath it; the stone is 
painted yellow, perhaps to represent both 
the mound of sifted material and the tray 
beneath it, although the material in the 
sieve is white. 1 

Sifting is required to separate either grain 
from impurities or meal from insufficiently 
ground grain; the round sieve shown here 
was used for the latter purpose. The grind¬ 


ing and sifting of grain are often directly 
linked in Old Kingdom representations, as, 
for example, in relief scenes from the tomb 
of Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum-hotep. There 
the woman who is sifting prods the miller 
to hurry so that there will be meal to fill 
her sieve and jokingly calls her “Whitey,” 
probably because the miller is covered in 
meal dust. 2 Indeed, almost every female 
serving statuette shown preparing food, 
including this one, wears some kind of tidy 
head covering. 3 

This figure is one of fifteen serving statu¬ 
ettes discovered in the serdab of the tomb of 
Djasha along with statues of Djasha himself, 
his wife, Hathor-weret, and a nude boy. 4 
Djasha’s serving statuettes have a consider¬ 
ably more unified appearance than those 
of Ni-kau-inpu (cat. nos. 137-141). As a 
group, they very frequently have overlarge 
heads and ears. 5 Although they display no 
names of owners or other individuals, they 
are closely comparable to the statuettes of 
the Ni-kau-inpu group in terms of richness, 
variety, and general appearance and should 
date to roughly the same period. 

MH 
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r. Other figures engaged in sifting rest their round 
baskets on a basketwork tray or directly on the 
ground; see Breasted 1948, pp. 25-26. 

2. Moussa and Altenmiiller 1977, p. 68. 

3. Some wear work caps bound with headbands, 
which may be painted red; others wear only the 
headbands. Regarding the caps, see Vogelsang- 
Eastwood 1993, pp. 171-78. 

4. Most recently the statue of Djasha himself was 
dated to the Fifth Dynasty with some hesitancy, 
as features seeming to suggest an earlier date 
were noted (Krauspe 1997b, pp. 48-50). 

5. These characteristics are especially marked in 
two other statuettes in the Agyptisches Museum, 
Universitat Leipzig (2566, 2570), and in one in 
the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (JE 37823). 

Provenance: Giza, serdab of Djasha, 
mastaba D 39/40, Steindorff excavation, 1905 

Bibliography: Breasted 1948, p. 25; Porter 
and Moss 1974, pp. in-12; Krauspe 1997b, 
pp. 75-76 


143. Cook 

Mid-Fifth Dynasty 

Limestone with remains of paint 

H. 28.8 cm (11A in.); w. 14.8 cm (5 V* in.); 

d. 19 cm (7/2 in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 2562 

The cook sits with his knees drawn close 
against his chest and separated slightly. His 
rather round head rests on a thick neck. 

His large and sharply delineated features 
include a full mouth topped by a small, 
pencil-thin mustache, eyes that slant down 
slightly toward the outer corners, and quite 
large, very schematically indicated ears. 

Before him on the base sits a kettle 
resting on a coal fire that is confined to 
a small, round platform. With his right 
hand the cook gingerly handles an object 
partially submerged in the cooking liquid— 
perhaps one of the foods being cooked, 


which have been noted to resemble morsels 
of fish or meat. 1 The cook’s left fist grasps 
the upper end of a triangular fan keeping 
the flames hot under the stew. 

This statuette was found with the woman 
with a sieve (cat. no. 142) and thirteen 
others in the Fifth Dynasty tomb of Djasha 
at Giza. mh 

1. On the basis of the representations of cooks 
to which he had access, Breasted (1948, 
p. 45) suggested that such figures were pre¬ 
paring bread balls for fowl. However, fish is 
depicted being cooked along with fowl in 
marsh scenes from the Fourth Dynasty on; the 
cooking of fish and fowl along with meat is 
seen in kiosk and banquet scenes from the 
reign of Neferirkare onward (Harpur 1987, 
pp. 180, 189, 227). 

Provenance: Giza, serdab of Djasha, mastaba 
D 39/40, Steindorff excavation, 1905 

Bibliography: Smith 1946, p. 100; 

Breasted 1948, p. 45 (3.2); Porter and Moss 
1974, pp. m-12; Krauspe 1997b, p. 72 
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144. Stela of Ra-wer 

Fourth Dynasty, reign of Shepseskaf, or Fifth 
Dynasty, reign of Neferirkare 
Egyptian alabaster with faint remains of paint 
FE 85 cm (33/2 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo je 6267 

This magnificent stela, very original in its 
concept, was discovered in a tomb located 
southwest of the Great Sphinx at Giza. It is 
distinguished by the quality of the carving 
and by the precious material, Egyptian 
alabaster, a translucent calcite that was 
rarely used in nonroyal monuments. The 
tomb belonged to Ra-wer, an intimate of 
the king, and has yielded a great number 
of statues (see entry for cat. no. 131). The 
names of the deceased’s estates include the 
cartouches of several Fourth Dynasty kings, 
the latest of them being Shepseskaf, but a 
very interesting autobiographical inscrip¬ 
tion mentions Neferirkare, who reigned in 
the Fifth Dynasty. 1 The date of the monu¬ 
ment is thus controversial. 2 The tomb’s 
unusual layout included twenty-five serdabs 
and at least twenty niches. At the back of 
one of these niches archaeologists discov¬ 
ered this stela, still set into a brick wall. It 
is well preserved, apart from chipping on 
the sides. 

Curiously, only the head of the figure was 
rendered in sunk relief, with the body indi¬ 
cated solely by incised lines. The horizontal 
inscription was also carved in sunk relief 
and stands out clearly from the background. 
The rest of the surface was polished with 
great care. 

Ra-wer is represented standing, dressed 
in a simple kilt with triangular apron, knot¬ 
ted at the waist. The distinctive sash of the 
cult priest is wrapped around his chest and 
left shoulder. He is wearing a medium-length 
wig, which falls over his shoulders and hides 
his ears. At the ends of the carefully ren¬ 
dered locks, two oblique lines give an illu¬ 
sion of depth. On the tomb owner’s chin is 
a striated square beard. The thick eyebrow 
follows the curve of the eye. A beautiful 
broad collar adorns his neck: the alternating 
rows of horizontal and vertical beads are 
captured with the utmost precision. The 
inscription gives only four of Ra-wer’s many 
titles: sem priest, ritualist, Initiate into the 


Secret of Divine Words, and kbet priest of 
the god Min. 

A similar relief on an alabaster altar 
was discovered in the same tomb. 3 Sculpted 
in sharp relief, it depicts Ra-wer standing, 
dressed in a feline pelt and holding a scepter 
and staff. s-lt,cz 

1. Roccati 1982, pp. 101-2. 

2. The dating has given rise to many hypotheses. 
See Cherpion 1989, p. 227, n. 376; the car- 
touch e of Shepseskaf appears in the tomb, and 
the inscription mentioning Neferirkare was 
probably added later. 

3. Hassan T932, p. 32, pi. 32. 

Provenance: Giza, Central Field, tomb of 
Ra-wer, Hassan excavation, 1929-30 

Bibliography: Hassan 1932, pp. 24, 26, 
pi. 28; Lange and Hirmer 1956, pi. 52; Donadoni 
1969, p. 56, ill. on p. 58, cf. p. 56; Porter and 
Moss 1974, p. 267; Corteggiani 1986, pp. 53-54, 
no. 22; Cherpion 1989, p. 227 (for the tomb) 
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145. Relief of Itush 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Djedkare-Isesi 
Limestone 

H. 42.6 cm (1 6 7 A in.); w. 74.4 cm {2 9% in.); 
d. 9.5 cm (3 3 A in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin 
Wilbour Fund 37.25 e 

The subject of this relief fragment, Itush, is 
depicted in profile, a staff in his hand. Simi¬ 
lar undamaged reliefs suggest he was stand¬ 
ing, dressed in a long kilt. The large face, 
which belongs to a middle-aged man with 
a thick neck and fleshy chin, is remarkable 
for its expressive features. The slight con¬ 
cavity of the nose and the small, oblique 
eyes contribute to the illusion that this is a 
lifelike portrait. The figure and the inscrip¬ 
tions that accompany it stand out against the 
shallow, smoothed background. The mod¬ 
eling of the face is confined to large rounded 
curves on the surface, accompanied by a 
few precise notations, such as the arch of the 
eyebrow, the rimming of the upper eyelid, 
and the firm line of the mouth. The detail of 
the ear is particularly careful, and the outline 


of the skull is unusually vigorous. A faint 
reworking is visible on the forehead, at the 
hairline. This is one of the masterpieces of 
Egyptian relief, true to the civilization’s 
particular conventions for rendering the 
human body, such as the eye presented 
frontally on a face shown in profile. 

The relief is also extremely important 
because it can be precisely dated. Itush, who 
bore the “great name” Semen-khu-ptah, was 
an important figure at the court of Djedkare- 
Isesi, according to the biographical inscrip¬ 
tions on his mastaba. (Other blocks from the 
mastaba are also housed in the Brooklyn 
Museum.) In particular, Itush performed the 
duties of secretary to the king. Director of 
the Dual Treasury, and Palace Metallurgist. 1 

The inscription accompanying this relief 
says the image is not a representation of the 
lofty personage himself but of another statue 
of him. What is left of the line of the shoul¬ 
der suggests that, instead of showing the 
torso in its full breadth, the artist provided 
a profile view. This type of rendering, very 
unusual in ancient Egyptian art, was some¬ 
times used to depict statues. The Egyptian 
formula that designates it, sesbep-er-ankk , 


is customarily translated as “statue from 
life”—that is, an imitation of reality—which 
has led scholars to reflect on the nature of 
portraiture in the pharaonic period. Cur¬ 
rent opinion holds that the phrase does not 
refer to the statue’s appearance but to its 
function, which is that of all Egyptian funer¬ 
ary statues: to receive the offerings of food 
that will allow the deceased to live in the 
next world. 2 Perhaps this relief belonged to 
a scene in which such offerings were being 
made. But other hypotheses can be enter¬ 
tained: the relief may depict either the per¬ 
formance of rites in front of the statue or 
a sculptors’ workshop. cz 

1. Strudwick 1985, pp. 284-86. 

2. Eaton-Krauss 1984, pp. 85-88, no. 103. 

Provenance: Saqqara, north of pyramid of 
Djoser, mastaba 14 (D 43); Henry Abbott collec¬ 
tion, acquired after his death by The New-York 
Historical Society, New York; purchased 1948 

Bibliography: Mariette and Maspero 1889, 
pp. 296-97; Fazzini 1975, p. 32, no. 20a; Karig 
and Zauzich 1976, no. 15; Porter and Moss 1978, 
p. 452; Eaton-Krauss 1984, no. 134; Fazzini et al. 
1989, no. 13 
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146 a,b. The Hunt in the 
Desert from the Tomb of 
Pehen-wi-ka 

Mid-Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Neferirkare 
or two following reigns 1 
Limestone with remains of paint 

a. H. 29 cm (11/4 in.); w., top 46 cm (18 V% in.), 
bottom 44.5 cm (17V2 in.) 

Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 1132 

b. H. 28.5 cm (11V4 in.); w. 43 cm ( i 6 7 A in.) 
Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 64.147 


The large mastaba designated D 70, which 
is north of the precinct of King Djoser at 
Saqqara, was for the most part constructed 
of sun-dried brick. 2 While a large court¬ 
yard and adjacent chapels and corridor-like 
serdabs in this tomb may have served the 
mortuary cults of other persons, 3 a group of 
stone-lined rooms in its west part was dedi¬ 
cated to Pehen-wi-ka, vizier, chief justice, 
and Overseer of Lay Priests at the nearby 
pyramid of King Userkaf. Most of the pre¬ 
served relief decoration of the mastaba was 
located in the antechamber to Pehen-wi-ka’s 
sanctuary, which was also decorated. 4 Two 
rooms to the west and north of the ante¬ 
chamber were undecorated. On the west 
wall of the antechamber the deceased was 
represented with his wife, Djefatsen, 5 and 
their son Iti. In three registers in front of 
the depictions of these family members, 


scenes showed the netting of fish and fowl. 
At the bottom of the same wall, estate per¬ 
sonifications bringing offerings were por¬ 
trayed, while above the fowling scene men 
were shown leading desert animals toward 
the sanctuary. At the top of the wall a hunt 
in the desert was depicted in two main reg¬ 
isters and one subregister. It is from this 
last scene that the present adjoining blocks 
are derived. 6 

The uppermost register of the Berlin 
block (a) preserves only the undulating des¬ 
ert ground with its remnants of red paint 
and, from left to right, the claw of a large 
bird, the four legs of a hoofed animal (some 
form of bovine or an antelope), and the legs 
of two ostriches. The most conspicuous 
creature in the middle register is a vividly 
depicted porcupine—the only known repre¬ 
sentation in pharaonic art of this animal, 






which today is extinct in Egypt. Without 
doubt intentionally, the artist juxtaposed 
the prickly rodent with a soft, furry feline of 
nondescript type. In the same register the 
hindquarters of a hoofed animal, probably 
a calf, is preserved at the right edge of the 
block. In the bottom register a leopard or 
cheetah observes with furtively lowered head 
the struggle to the death of a pair of canines 
—one a wild jackal, the other a domesticated 
dog with a collar around its neck. Before 
losses of relief surface around the muzzles 
of the canines occurred, presumably during 
World War II, it was possible to see that the 
dog had sunk its fangs into the jackal’s neck, 
and the jackal’s tongue protruded in agony. 8 

The Brooklyn block is dominated by the 
large and impressive figure of a male ante¬ 
lope mating with a female whose upper part 
alone remains. To the right of this pair we 


can make out the hindquarter of an animal 
—perhaps an antelope—giving birth. With 
great expressive effect, the male antelope 
breaks through the middle register, whose 
lower boundary ends at his left, under the 
front portion of a calf, and resumes, at a 
slightly higher level, at his right, under two 
figures of felines—one complete and the 
other partial. Visible in the uppermost reg¬ 
ister are the legs of another pair of mating 
antelopes as well as the front hoofs of a bo¬ 
vine that is confronting them. The animals 
in the middle and top registers, like those in 
the same registers of the Berlin block, walk 
on wavy forms that represent the hilly des¬ 
ert. This ground preserves its original red 
paint in places, the antelopes of the main 
mating group retain some reddish brown 
color on their bodies, and the female giving 
birth shows patches of red on its fur. 


Pehen-wi-ka’s desert hunt presents a 
much more peaceful picture than the royal 
hunting relief from Sahure’s pyramid temple 
(cat. no. 112). It can be argued that this 
benign appearance is due to accidents of 
preservation that saved only a few of what 
may originally have been many depictions 
of kills such as the one in the jackal and 
dog group. 9 Yet even if there once were 
more scenes of violence, a striking number 
of animals in the Pehen-wi-ka reliefs roam 
the savanna undisturbed or mate and give 
birth, oblivious of any conflict that might 
be occurring. Clearly, then, these reliefs 
from the tomb of a vizier of the mid-Fifth 
Dynasty were influenced not only by such 
images as the great royal hunting reliefs 
from Sahure’s early Fifth Dynasty temple 
but also by nature scenes in which the placid 
life of desert animals, with its mating, births, 
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and grazing, was represented without refer¬ 
ence to violent human intervention. Such 
peaceful scenes are best known to us from 
the reliefs in the Room of the Seasons in 
the somewhat later sun temple of King 
Niuserre (cat. no. 120). 

Stylistically, the Pehen-wi-ka reliefs are 
closer to the Sahure hunt sequence than to 
the Niuserre decorations. 10 The Pehen-wi-ka 
scenes are Jess crowded and complex than 
those of Niuserre. In the Pehen-wi-ka ex¬ 
amples the animals and animal groups are 
clearly isolated from one another, each form 
is delicately sculpted, and the outlines of 
overlapping figures or parts of figures are not 
merely incised but are finely rounded. These 
characteristics strongly suggest that they 
date close to the time of Sahure, probably 
during the reign of his successor Neferirkare, 
or the two short reigns of Neferefre and 
Shepseskare that followed. 11 Any influences 
from peaceful nature scenes of the Room of 
the Seasons genre must derive from prede¬ 
cessors of Niuserre’s sun temple reliefs. 13 

DoA 

1. For a dating to the second half of the Fifth 
Dynasty, see Bothmer 1974, p. 69; and Harpur 
1987, pp. 191, 192, 212 (“late Neuserre to 
mid-Izezi”). 

2. The descriptions of the mastaba structure are 
not entirely clear regarding which parts were 
built of brick and which of stone; Naville 
1897-1913, vol. 1 (1897), p. 162, n. 6. 

3. See Smith 1936, p. 405. 

4. Lepsius 1849-58, vol. 2, pis. 45-47; Jacquet- 
Gordon 1962, pp. 366-70; Porter and Moss 
1978, pp. 491-92. The false door from the 
sanctuary is in the Agyptisches Museum und 
Papyrussammlung, Berlin, 1120. Lepsius 
1849-58, vol. 2, pi. 48. 

5. Harpur 1987, p. 15. 

6. Bernard v. Bothmer (1974, pp. 67-69) discov¬ 
ered the connection between the two blocks. 
He also correctly pointed out that the place¬ 


ment of the Berlin block as shown in Lepsius 
(1849-58, vol. 2, pi. 46) is wrong. 

7. Stork 1984b, cols. 1232-33. 

8. See the illustration of the block as it appeared 
in 1936 in Wreszinski (pi. 103), where the 
muzzle of the jackal and the teeth of the dog 
are still complete. 

9. Another preserved scene of the kind is a group 
of a dog and a fallen antelope in the upper¬ 
most register of the Berlin block; see Lepsius 
1849-58, vol. 2, pi. 46. 

10. The close relationship of the boat scenes in 
the tomb of Pehen-wi-ka (ibid., pi. 45) to 
the Sahure reliefs has been pointed out by 
Harpur (1987, p. 56). 

11. Grave doubts concerning Harpur’s date of “late 
Neuserre to mid-Izezi” (1987, pp. 191, 192, 
212; see note 1 above) for the Pehen-wi-ka 
decorations are also raised by a comparison 
with the Ra-em-kai reliefs (cat. no. 147), 
which are clearly dose to those of the Niuserre 
sun temple in their crowding of figures, their 
complex compositions, and, above all, the style 
and execution of the relief work. While the 
Pehen-wi-ka figures have delicately rounded 
outlines and softly sculpted interior details, 
the Niuserre and Ra-em-kai forms are gener¬ 
ally flat with a few boldly modeled details 

and much use of incised lines where figures 
or parts of figures overlap. For recent findings 
and observations on the reigns and building 
activities of Neferefre and Shepseskare, see 
Verner 1994a, pp. 76-79, 84-86, 131, 

133 - 54 - 

12. On the sun temples of Sahure’s successors, 
especially that of Neferirkare, see Verner 
1994a, pp. 110-11; and Stadelmann 1984b, 
cols. 1094-99. 

Provenance: Saqqara, north of Djoser precinct, 
mastaba D 70* 

Bibliography: (a) Lepsius 1849-1858, vol. 2, 
pi. 46; Konigliche Museen zu Berlin 1899, P- 555 
Wreszinski 1936, pi. 103. (b) Romano in Neferut 
net Remit 1983, no. 13; Romano in Fazzini et al. 
1989, no. 11 

*Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 491-92, pis. 46, 49. For 

a complete plan, see Mariette and Maspero 1889, 

pp. 370-72- 


147. The Hunt in the Desert 
from the Tomb of Ra-em-kai 

Fifth Dynasty, probably reign of Djedkare-Isesi 
Painted limestone 

H. 92 cm (36I4 in.); w. 105 cm (41 Vs in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1908 08.201.1g 

The chapel from which this relief comes was 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum 
from the Egyptian government in 1907. It 
was part of a mastaba located north of the 
Djoser complex at Saqqara, in a section of 
the necropolis containing tombs of a num¬ 
ber of individuals who were associated with 
Djedkare-Isesi, the eighth king of the Fifth 
Dynasty. The chapel was originally decorated 
for a man named Nefer-iretnes, but it was 
later appropriated for Prince Ra-em-kai, who 
was the “eldest son of the king.” In a number 
of places in the tomb the inscriptions of the 
original owner have been erased and par¬ 
tially replaced by those of the prince. In one 
case, the figure of Nefer-iretnes as an older 
man has been recarved into the slender form 
of a young man, presumably to better reflect 
the age of the prince. 1 

This scene depicts a hunt in the desert. In 
the upper register a hunter (identified as 
such by the hieroglyphs in front of his head) 
watches as two hunting dogs attack a fox 
and a gazelle in the uneven terrain; two other 
dogs move off to the right. Above, a hare 
and another gazelle hide in the low vegeta¬ 
tion. The gazelles and the dogs are identi¬ 
fied by the hieroglyphs above them. In the 
register below, two hunters attempt to cap¬ 
ture a group of ibex, which they will bring 
back to fatten in captivity before slaughter¬ 
ing them for meat. Above the hunter at the 
left a hedgehog is seen rooting around in the 
dry soil. 2 The text in front of the hunter at 
the right briefly describes his actions: “las¬ 
soing of an ibex by a hunter.” 

The violent energy of the desert hunting 
scene from the pyramid temple of Sahure 
(cat. no. 112), second king of the Fifth 
Dynasty, makes this version from the end of 
the dynasty seem almost benign. Clearly, 
this artist’s vision of the theme is completely 
different. The delicacy of the wafer-thin re¬ 
lief makes this chapel a masterpiece of Fifth 
Dynasty carving. The graceful rendering of 
the animals demonstrates the artist’s keen 
observation of the natural world. Always 
an integral part of any Egyptian work of 
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art, the hieroglyphic text has also been care¬ 
fully carved and integrated into the compo¬ 
sition. In general, more care has been taken 
with the modeling of the faces of the men 
and animals than with their bodies. How¬ 
ever, the naked hunter at the lower right is a 
notable exception, with his well-muscled 
legs and extended right arm. 

This scene is part of the narrow south 
wall of the offering chapel. Above it is an 
offering list, and below are two registers 


depicting boats. Only the seven blocks with 
the complete hunting scene have been in¬ 
cluded in this exhibition, but sections of the 
offering list and the upper register of the 
boating scenes above and below the hunt are 
visible in the photograph reproduced here. 

CHR 

1. The recarving is illustrated in Fischer 1959, 
fig. 1 of. 

2. A very similar hedgehog appears in the hunt 


scene from the Sahure pyramid temple 
(Borchardt 1913, pi. 17). 

Provenance: Saqqara, tomb of Prince 
Ra-em-kai, purchased from the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment 1907 

Bibliography: Mariette and Maspero 1889, 
pp. 178-81 (D3); Duell 1938, vol. 2; Hayes 
1946, pp. 170-78; Hayes 1953, pp. 94-102, 
esp. fig. 56; Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 487-88, 
with earlier bibliography; Do. Arnold 1995, 
p. 8, fig. 2 
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148. Two Young Dogs 

Second half of Fifth Dynasty 

Limestone with patina 

H. 19 cm (7 14 in.); w. 19 cm (7/2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1909 09.180.134 

Two puppies stand side by side with slightly 
lowered heads, as if hesitating to approach 
some problem or adversary they cannot 
yet handle. Their young age is indicated by 
the round shape of their heads and their 
pendant ears. 1 The ground line on which 
the two animals stand ends in front of them. 
They must have been part of a subregister 
of a larger composition—perhaps a hunt 
in the desert. 

The relief is of superb quality and its 
stylistic characteristics are typical for works 
of the Fifth Dynasty from the reign of 
Niuserre onward. Especially notable is the 
handling of the overlapping of parts of fig¬ 
ures. In reliefs from the early Old Kingdom 
through the time of Sahure, figures are 
actually higher, if only by millimeters, than 
the areas they overlap. FFowever, in reliefs 


of the later Fifth Dynasty all such areas are 
on the same level, and the impression of 
overlap is achieved solely by variations in 
the handling of the incisions that border 
the figures: the incision is sharp and almost 
perpendicular to the background where it 
borders the overlapping figures but slopes 
gently upward into the surface of the over¬ 
lapped forms. For relief artists this technique 
was less time consuming than the older one 
and it enabled them to more easily compose 
all manner of intricate groupings. In the 
present work it is used prominently, while 
details of musculature and other body fea¬ 
tures are indicated by fine modeling. Early 
Sixth Dynasty relief work is, by contrast, 
higher and fuller, with only sparse model¬ 
ing (cat. nos. 193, 194). doa 

1. Fischer 1980a col. 77; Houlihan 1996, pp. 76- 
77 , fig* 55 - 

Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, core, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art excavation, 1908-9 

Btbl iography: Goedicke 1971, pp. 138-39 


149. Donkeys 

Late Fifth Dynasty 
Limestone 

H. 25 cm (9 7 /s in.); w. 44 cm (i7 3 /s in.); d. 18 cm 
( 7 % in.) 

Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Leiden am 102 

Donkeys are seen here walking ankle-deep 
in stalks of grain on a threshing floor. They 
are driven by a man whose figure was de¬ 
picted on an adjoining block. His stick is 
visible over the back of the donkey at the far 
right. In most scenes of this type a second 
man stands at the left to keep the animals 
moving in a circle. The drivers frequently 
call to one another—“Watch what you’re 
doing!” and “Turn them around!”—their 
conversation written in hieroglyphs above 
the animals’ heads. No trace of such a text 
is preserved at the top of this block, but 
there may have been an inscription on the 
block above. 1 

This herd conveys a sense of freedom, 
as do the threshing donkeys carved in the 
tomb chapels of Ra-em-kai, 2 Ka-em-rehu, 3 
and Nefer-iretenef. 4 All of these chapels are 
originally from Saqqara, and all have been 
dated to about the reign of Djedkare-Isesi. 
Although not as chaotically arranged as the 
animals in these three tomb reliefs, the don¬ 
keys seen here are far more varied, both in 
individual poses and as a group, than the 
more regimented threshing donkeys seen in 
other tombs. 5 Two animals are bending 
down to eat. The one at the left, whose nose 
is missing, seems to have lowered its head 
far enough to nibble at the grain, while the 
one in the middle has its head only halfway 
to the floor. A third donkey is shown mov¬ 
ing in the opposite direction, its head visible 
in the wide space between the last two don¬ 
keys in the main group. In a very unusual 
detail, the animal at the far left has been 
depicted with its ears pricked upward, as 
though its attention has been caught, per¬ 
haps by one of the drivers. 

The animals have been well carved, with 
special attention paid to the contours of 
their necks and to their long muzzles. Judging 
by the different styles of carving seen in the 
outline of the eyes and the shape of the nos¬ 
trils, it appears that at least two sculptors 
worked on the scene. One carved the four 
animals at the right and a second worked 
on the live animals at the left (including both 
of those with lowered heads). Partly because 
of the spacing of the animals at the right, 
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the sculptor of these donkeys has provided 
more hind legs (three sets on this block) 
and tails (two on this block) than are usu¬ 
ally found in a group of animals facing the 
same direction. 

This block is identified as coming from 
Saqqara, although the tomb has not been 
located. The style of the carving and the 
freedom of the composition suggest that it 
dates to the end of the Fifth Dynasty. 

CHR 

i. Although such texts often almost touch the 
donkeys’ ears, they are sometimes quite a dis¬ 
tance above their heads, as in a relief from 


the tomb of Ra-em-kai in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York (see note 2 below). 

2. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
08.201.1; Hayes 1953, fig. 57. 

3. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen; 
Mogensen 1921, p. 23, fig. 18. 

4. Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels; 
Van de Walle 1930, pi. 4. 

5. For example, in a relief in the tomb of Ti at 
Saqqara, dated to about the same period, the 
eleven threshing donkeys are shown in an un¬ 
broken line, except for an animal at the front, 
whose disembodied head is lowered over the 
grain on the floor. A single pair of hind legs and 
ten pairs of front legs are distributed among 
these donkeys; see Wild 1966, pi. 155. 

6. One must assume that the hind legs and tail of 
the animal at the far right were carved on the 


adjoining block. As is quite common, the two 
donkeys leaning down to eat have no identifiable 
front legs (see the relief of threshing donkeys in 
the tomb of Mereruka at Saqqara for an excep¬ 
tion; see Duell 1938, vol. 2, pi. 169), but the 
animal in the middle of this scene may belong 
to one of the pairs of hind legs. The donkey fac¬ 
ing in the opposite direction is entirely without 
legs, as is also common in such scenes (however, 
in the relief in the tomb of Ra-em-kai seven 
donkeys are provided with a total of eighteen 
legs, some facing left and others right); see 
Hayes i 953 >% 57 - 

Provenance: Saqqara 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1979, p. 758, 
with earlier bibliography; Schneider 1997, p. 82, 
no. in 
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150 a—d. Market Scene from 
the Tomb of Tep-em-ankh 

First half of Fifth Dynasty, reign of Sahure or later 
Limestone with remains of paint 

a. H. 35 cm {ijY^ in.) 

Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels 
e 72*97 

b. W. ioi cm (39 3 /4 in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 1556 

c. H. 30.5 cm (12 in.); w. 69 cm (27% in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 14309 

d. H. 30.5 cm (12 in.); w. 67 cm (2 6% in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 14310 

A fascinating glimpse into everyday life in 
ancient Egypt is provided by market scenes 
carved on tomb walls, frozen moments 
depicting the barter, purchase, and sale of 
food and manufactured products. These 
scenes of bustling human interaction must 
have been repeated up and down the Nile 
a thousand times every day, but within the 
repertoire of tomb decoration they are, 
paradoxically, quite rare. Only a handful 
of market scenes have survived from Old 
Kingdom chapels, most of them from the 
necropolis at Saqqara. 1 One of the most 
famous Saqqara examples comes from the 
tomb of Tep-em-ankh, a high official and 
mortuary priest who served the pyramid 
cults of a number of pharaohs of the Fourth 
and Fifth Dynasties. 2 

Situated to the north of Djoser’s Step 
Pyramid complex, not far from the famous 
tomb of Ti, Tep-em-ankh’s tomb was first ex¬ 
cavated and briefly described by Auguste 
Mariette. 3 Although he did not systemati¬ 
cally excavate the tomb, Mariette made a 
cursory plan that reveals a chapel facade and 
entrance to the north, a long north-south 
corridor containing false doors for Tep-em- 
ankh’s wife, Nebu-hotep, and his son Hem- 
min and a smaller space, a chamber at the 
south end, with a third false door inscribed 
for Tep-em-ankh himself. 4 

Inscribed and decorated fragments from 
the tomb found their way into collections of 
Egyptian art throughout the world. In fact, 
the modem Egyptological discovery and 
reconstruction of far-flung portions of this 
ancient jigsaw puzzle has proven just as fasci¬ 
nating as the glimpse of the ancient Egyptian 
market provided by the reunited elements. 
The reconstruction shown (fig. 126) is the 
most complete that has yet appeared and 


is published here for the first time. It dis¬ 
plays the scene that once adorned the east 
wall of the long corridor and comprises the 
seven separate reliefs from five different 
collections on three continents that make 
up the ensemble as it is currently known; 
four of these reliefs have been gathered for 
the exhibition. 

Portions of four separate registers, each 
treating different activities, are presented in 
this reconstruction. The register at the very 
top reveals merely the feet of some standing 
and kneeling figures, and a bound oval con¬ 
tainer at the far right (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo CG 154T; not in exhibition). This 
object indicates that scribes, scribal equip¬ 


ment, and the recording of accounts might 
well have been the subject here. 5 

The second register from the top is 
much better preserved. Recalcitrant taxpay¬ 
ers are ushered in under duress by the rep¬ 
resentatives of Tep-em-ankh’s estate for 
bureaucratic (and/or physical?) retribution. 
The standing officials, all clothed in kilts and 
one or two even brandishing bastinadoes 
that end in carvings of human hands (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo CG 1541), 6 clearly 
have the advantage over the hapless, naked 
tax evaders cowering in their grasp. The 
figure of the official on the Cairo block who 
holds his man by the hair may now be 
given fuller form by elements of a newly 
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identified adjoining relief in the Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 7 The hiero¬ 
glyphic captions between the figures list 
their names and titles. 

The third and fourth registers from the 
top separate the market activities into two 
categories: transactions concerning food¬ 
stuffs and dealings that involve other prod¬ 
ucts. The Brussels relief (a) at the left of 
the third register preserves a fishmonger 


peddling his catch with a fragmentary hiero¬ 
glyphic phrase that may translate “I will se¬ 
lect fish (for) him (while) they are healthy.” 
In exchange for fish, the figure farthest to 
the left in the Cairo relief (b, CG 1556), 
identified as the “butler Iy-mery,” offers a 
conical bread loaf, while the “butler Khenu” 
stands behind him with a basketful of bread 
on his shoulder. Occupying the right portion 
of the Cairo relief is the famous vignette 
of the “keeper of baboons, Hemu” holding 


yet another bastinado ending in a hand and 
escorting a male and female baboon on two 
leashes. The female clutches her young close 
to her chest, while the male grabs the out¬ 
stretched leg of a naked youth intent on 
plucking fruits or vegetables from a large 
basket. Hemu declares, “Go, look, there is 
your property,” while the boy cries out, 
“Hey! Help! Strike in order to scare off this 
baboon!” Whether this boy is the keeper’s 
assistant or a common thief is unclear, but 



126 . Reconstruction of market scene, east wall of corridor of tomb of Tep-em-ankh, Saqqara. The relief fragments labeled in italics are included 
in the exhibition. Uncollated drawing by Peter Der Manuelian 


























150c 



Detail, cat. no. 150c 


it is certain that the scene was intended to 
be humorous. 

The fourth, or lowest, register preserves 
the largest number of figures, all engaged in 
the manufacture, purchase, or sale of various 


products. At the extreme left in the first Lon¬ 
don block (c, UC 14309) appears the prow 
of a ship with two individuals, one of whom 
is labeled “the Ka Priest Nefer-khui.” To 
the right of the vessel the scene is split into 


two subregisters. The uppermost shows two 
kneeling men with upraised arms pounding 
metal upon a low platform; between them 
is the caption “Overseer of Metal Workers 
Ka-kher-ptah. ” To their right, starting in 
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the London relief and spilling into the 
example in the Pushkin State Museum, 
Moscow (I.i.a.5566; not in the exhibition), 
two individuals stoke a fire whose flames 
lap upward. Between these two groups of 
men is a recitation invoking the appropri¬ 
ate deity, Sokar: “Sloth is unbearable to 
Sokar, O craftsman!” The lower subregister 
contains carpenters with adzes and mallets 
working on a bed, a bed leg, headrests, and 
a seat. The seated man in the center of the 
Moscow fragment offers a bowl to the 
standing woman to his right. While he 
exclaims, “Look, alabaster,” the woman, 
who is ready to pay for the bowl with the 
onions in her left hand, tells him how to 
inscribe it: “Put ‘for the Ka Priest’ upon it.” 

The male figure to the right of the woman 
is preserved on three separate fragments 
(a, Brussels; Moscow; and d, London). The 
caption in front of him reads “Unguent has 
arrived for Tep-em-ankh,” clearly indicating 
the import of the vessel in his outstretched 
hand. This brings us to the central vignette on 
the second London relief (d, UC 14310), in 
which sandals are exchanged for grain. The 
person on the left proffers his sandals, saying, 
“You will like (them); these (sandals) are good 
for you.” To this the facing figure responds, 
“Take for yourself barley for these (sandals).” 
And farther to the right, in the final section of 
the scene, one of the two, hoisting a sack or 
full skin, exclaims, “I am heavily laden, O 
craftsman.” These two men and others in the 
register have rounded baglike objects hanging 
from their backs that have been interpreted 
variously as purses or shopping containers. 


The scenes spread over the four registers 
demonstrate the flurry of activity that tran¬ 
spired on or near Tep-em-ankh’s estate and 
record as well the names of individuals the 
tomb owner deemed worthy of mention. The 
quality of the relief carving varies from block 
to block with the quality of the limestone. 
Some of the vignettes show an impressive 
attention to detail: for example, the model¬ 
ing of the leg musculature is particularly 
well executed in the two figures on the left 
side of the Cairo relief (b, CG 1556) and 
the central figures of the second London 
relief (d, UC 143 to). On the evidence of 
theme and style the relief can be dated to 
the first half of the Fifth Dynasty, an attri¬ 
bution supported by the fact that Sahure is 
the latest king mentioned on other reliefs 
found in the tomb. 9 pdm 

j . For a discussion of market scenes from the tombs 
of Ti, Ptah-shepses, Ankh-ma-hor, Ka-gemni, 
and others, see Hodjash and Berlev 1980, pp. 32, 
49 (additional note); Lepsius 1849-58, vol. 2, 
pi. 96; Verner 1994b, esp. pp. 295-300; Moussa 
and Altenmiiller 1977, pp. 79-86, pi. 24, fig. 10; 
and Kanawati and Hassan 1997, p. 33, pis. 5a, 38 
(not a market, but a beer production scene). For 
an important recent study on women’s activities 
within the market, see Eyre 1998, pp. 173-91. 

2. Royal names inscribed in the tomb include 
Snefru, Khufu, Khafre, Menkaure, Userkaf, 
and Sahure; see note 4 below. 

3. Mariette and Maspero 1885, pp. 196-201. 

4. For the false doors, see Porter and Moss 1978, 
pp. 483 (2), 484 (4), (8); Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 1417 (Hemmin; Borchardt 1937, 
pp. 89-91, pi. 20); Cairo, CG 1415 (Nebu- 
hotep; ibid., pp. 84-87, pi. 19); and Cairo, 

CG T564 (Tep-em-ankh; Borchardt 1964, 

pp. 28-30, pi. 64). 



5. A fuller representation of wrapped containers 
of this kind and of kneeling figures that are 
clearly scribes occurs in the tomb of Ti at 
Saqqara; see Wild 1966, pis. 144b, 168; and 
Parkinson and Quirke 1995, p. 36, fig. 20. 

6. For this relief, see Borchardt 1937, p. 244, 
pi. 52 (bottom). 

7. I am indebted to David G. Mitten and Amy 
Brauer of the Harvard University Art Museums 
for allowing me to draw this fragment, for 
supplying photographs, and for providing the 
opportunity to collate it. The assignation of 
this relief to the tomb of Tep-em-ankh was first 
made by Edward Brovarski, whom I thank for 
bringing it to my attention. 

8. Collation of the relief clearly reveals the face of 
the baby baboon, despite Hodjash and Berlev’s 
insistence (1980, p. 41) that it is fruit in the 
female’s hand. 

9. Among the dates suggested by other scholars are 
“mid-Dynasty 5” (Baer i960, p. T51 [559]); 
“Raneferef to Niuserre?” (Harpur 1987, p. 206); 
and “Sahure” (Cherpion 1989, p. 227). 

Provenance: Saqqara, mastaba 76 (Mariette 
mastaba D 11; often called “Tep-em-ankh II”), 
north of Djoser’s Step Pyramid, east wall of cor¬ 
ridor, Mariette excavation 


Bibliography: Mariette and Maspero 1885, 
pp. 196-201; Smith 1942, pp. 515-18, fig. 6; 
Porter and Moss 1978, pp. 483-84, esp. (5), 
with important bibliography; Hodjash and Berlev 
1980, pp. 31-49; Hodjash and Berlev 1982, 

PP- 33 ? 35 ? 3 ^- 39 ? no. 3. (a) Bissing 1934b, 
pp. 5-6, no. 7, fig. 3. (b) Capart 1907, pi. 103 
(top); Maspero 1907, vol. 2, pi. 11 (top); Klebs 
1915? p. 33, fig. 20; Smith 1949, pp. 182 n. 1, 
187, 342, fig. 225c; Borchardt 1964, pp. 17-18, 
pi. 61 (top); Butzer 1978, p. 59 (bottom), (c) Capart 
1901, p. 12; Montet 1925, pp. 280 (12), 282; 
Stewart 1979, p. 7, no. 23, pi. 4. (d) Capart 1901, 
p. 13; Montet 1925, p. 325; Stewart 1979, p. 7, 
no. 24, pi. 5 
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THE TOMB OF METJETJI 


The exact location of the tomb of Metjetji is 
not known, but this official’s titles, in par¬ 
ticular “honored by Unis, his master,” sug¬ 
gest it was at Saqqara, near the pyramid of 
Unis; however, the area west of the Step 
Pyramid of Djoser once explored by Cecil 
Firth has sometimes been proposed. 1 Five 
statues and many sculpted fragments from 
this mastaba are in the collections of differ¬ 
ent museums; the Musee du Louvre has 
acquired from the same tomb a series of 
paintings whose original location—chapel 
or burial chamber—is unknown (cat. no. 


157). All these decorations have been inven¬ 
toried and commented upon in Kaplony’s 
monograph. 2 Because Metjetji’s titles men¬ 
tion King Unis, scholars have long believed 
that Metjetji lived during or slightly after 
that sovereign’s reign. On the other hand, 
since the epithet “honored by Unis” seems 
to have been used for many years after the 
pharaoh’s death, Metjetji’s tomb may date 
to the end of the Old Kingdom or the begin¬ 
ning of the Middle Kingdom. 3 None of the 
arguments advanced so far has been deci¬ 
sive, however, and the existence of similar 


paintings at Saqqara, discovered in the 
tomb of Nedjem-pet, mother of the vizier 
Mereruka, 4 is a persuasive reason for 
retaining the earliest date. 

This exhibition offers a unique opportu¬ 
nity to compare the architectural fragments 
from Metjetji’s tomb. cz 

1. Bernard von Bothmer, conversation with the 
author, 1991. 
z. Kaplony 1976. 

3. This hypothesis has been proposed most 
recently by Munro (1994, pp. Z45-77). 

4. Kanawati and Hassan 1996, pp. 11-30, pis. 6, 7. 
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151 . Fragment from the Left 
Side of the Facade of the 
Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Painted limestone sculpted in sunk relief 
H. 83 cm (3 .1/8 in.); w. 66 cm (26 in.) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 953.116.1 


Sunk relief, the technique used for the fig¬ 
ures, is most often employed for sculpture 
decorating the exterior of monuments; thus, 
this fragment is probably from the facade 
of Metjetji’s mastaba. This fragment is 
probably from the left side of the facade be¬ 
cause Metjetji is looking toward the right. 
The treatment is delicate, and the details 
of the kilt and hair are elegant and precise. 
Such facial features as the corners of the 
lips are detailed. 

The tomb owner is depicted in large scale 
in the attitude of walking, his left leg for¬ 
ward. On his head, concealing his ears, is 
a long wig with fine locks, and he wears a 
short beard. He holds two emblems signify¬ 
ing his importance, a staff and a scepter 
adorned with a papyrus umbel. His costume 
is particularly refined: kilt with fully pleated 
apron, bracelets, and a broad collar with 
many rows. The shapes of the relief, firmly 
outlined, are set deep in the stone and 
painted in colors of red, yellow, and black. 

A child is walking ahead, holding tightly 
to Metjetji’s staff. He is represented on a 
smaller scale, to signify his lesser importance. 
An inscription explains he is Metjetji’s 
“son whom he loves, Sabu-ptah.” 

Above the figures is a line of hieroglyphs 
giving a shortened titulary for Metjetji: 
“royal noble, Director of the Office of Ten¬ 
ants of the Palace, Metjetji.” 

The entire right half of the block is 
occupied by an autobiographical inscrip¬ 
tion praising the tomb owner’s merits as 
a good son: 

[I am an offering bearer whom his father 
loved], an honored one whom his mother 
blessed. Since I had them transported to 
the beautiful West, they praise God for 
me, for the daily offerings [I have brought] 
to them. When I had them transported 
to the beautiful West, I requested a coffin 
from the Residence for them, as a royal 
offering, [because I was] honored by the 
king. I did not allow them to see any 
unkindness, from their youth till they 



joined the ground in the beautiful West. [I 
was beloved of] everyone. I have done 
nothing that could anger anyone since my 
birth, for I am considerate when speaking 
of all the king’s works I have done. c z 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 

Bibliography: Kaplony 1976, pp. 31-32, 
no. 7; Roccati 1982, pp. 145-46, § 123 
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152 . Fragment from the 
Right Side of the Facade of 
the Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Painted limestone sculpted in sunk relief 
H. 108 cm {42/2 in.); w. 68 cm (2 6 7 A in.) 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussammlung, 

Staatliche Museen zu Berlin 32190 


This block is decorated with a scene that is 
almost the mirror image of the one on the 
left side of the facade (cat. no. 151). A few 
differences can be noted in the details. The 
scepter decorated with a papyrus umbel 
passes behind Metjetji’s body, following a 
convention of Egyptian relief that privileges 
orientation toward the left. The small fig¬ 
ure holding tightly to the staff is not nude, 
but wears a kilt with a triangular apron. 
The text above him explains this is not the 
son of Metjetji shown on the previous block 
but is: “his son whom he loves, Ihy.” 

As on the left side of the facade, the 
scene is surmounted by a line of hieroglyphs 
giving an abridged titulary of the tomb’s 
owner: “royal noble, Director of the Office 
of Tenants of the Palace, Metjetji.” 

The entire right half of the block is 
occupied by an inscription of a traditional 
type called Appeal to the Living, which 
invites passersby to celebrate the memory 
of the deceased: 

You who live on the earth, thank the 
king so that you may live. Look after his 
works, protect his command, do what 
he likes. It will be more useful to the 
one who does this [than to the one for 
whom it is done]. He will be an honored 
one, whom his god loves. He will be 
safe because of it, and his conduct will 
be blessed throughout his whole life. 

It will be useful for him with the god, 

[in the beautiful necropolis of the West]. 
O you who shall come to this tomb, your 
heart will be pleasing to Osiris, lord of 
burial, if you say: Let the pure bread 
and beer be given to the Director of the 
Office of Tenants, Metjetji. [Your heart 
will be pleasing] to Anubis, lord of the 
West, if you offer everything that may be 
in your hands in the way of offerings 
that are presented to a spirit. I am a 
capable spirit, and I am a capable scribe 
who deserves to be acted for him. . . . 

As for any servant or any man of my 



funerary estate who will come to offer 
to me [and give me bread], I will let him 
see that he recognizes it is useful to offer 
to a spirit in the necropolis. c z 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 

Bibliography: Kaplony 1976, pp. 33-44, 
no. 8; Roccati 1982, p. 146, § 124 
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153 . Left Jamb of the Entry 
Door in the Facade of the 
Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Painted limestone sculpted in sunk relief 
H. 142 cm (56 in.); w. 77.5 cm (30/2 in.) 

The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Purchase: Nelson Trust 52-7/1 


The largest figure in the relief, Metjetji is 
shown striding forward, his left leg extended. 
He wears a long, plain wig that conceals 
his ears, and he has a short beard. He holds 
a long staff in his left hand, but the other 
emblem of his high status, a scepter deco¬ 
rated with a papyrus umbel, once held in 
his right hand, is not preserved (a transverse 
crack at the level of the figure’s thighs has 
destroyed all the decoration and text in that 
area of the relief). Metjetji’s plain kilt with 
apron, broad collar, and bracelets are simi¬ 
lar to what he wears in the other reliefs in 
the tomb, but they are treated here with 
greater simplicity and less refinement. Here, 
too, the relief is cut deeply into the stone 
and the shapes are firmly outlined, as was 
customary for the sculpture decorating 
the exterior of monuments. This fragment 
was probably the left jamb of the entrance. 
The colors that remain on the relief are 
red, yellow, and black. 

In contrast to the handling of his cos¬ 
tume, the parts of Metjetji’s body are care¬ 
fully treated. In particular, the musculature 
of the arms and legs and the facial features 
—the corners of the mouth, the alae of the 
nose, the shape of the eye—are detailed. 

A man is walking ahead of Metjetji. With 
his left hand he grasps Metjetji’s staff, and 
with his right he holds a bird by its wings. 
He is depicted on a smaller scale, attesting 
to his lesser importance. An inscription 
explains that he is Metjetji’s “eldest son 
[whom he loves], honored by his father, 
Ptah-hotep.” Another son is depicted behind 
Metjetji, hugging his father’s leg; an inscrip¬ 
tion indicates this is “his [son] whom he 
loves, Ihy.” 

The right side of the block is occupied 
by a large vertical inscription, its lower part 
now lost. It gave the names and titles of 
Metjetji: “royal noble, Director of the 
Office of Tenants of the Palace.” 

The scene is surmounted by four lines 
of hieroglyphs, remnants of an autobio¬ 
graphical text extolling the tomb owner’s 



popularity: “I was honored by men; I was 
beloved of the multitude. As for all who saw 
me anywhere (‘A blessed soul and beloved 
man is coming,’ they said of me in every 
place), Director of the Office of Tenants of 
the Palace, Metjetji.” cz 


Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 


Bibliography: Kaplony 1976, pp. 26-31, 
no. 5; Roccati 1982, p. 145, § 121; Ward and 
Fidler 1993, p. it 1 
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154 . Right Jamb of the Entry 
Door in the Facade of the 
Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Painted limestone sculpted in sunk relief 
H. 142.9 cm (56/4 in.); w. 76.2 cm (30 in.) 

The Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Purchase: Nelson Trust 52-7/2 


The scene on this block is almost exactly 
like the one on the facing jamb (cat. no. 153), 
but in reverse. There are a few differences, 
however. Because this slab is undamaged, 
Metjetji’s scepter decorated with a papyrus 
umbel is intact, and his kilt is well pre¬ 
served. (The scepter here, unlike that in a 
similar relief from the same tomb, also ori¬ 
ented to the left [cat. no. 152], passes in 
front of the kilt.) Also a different son is 
represented walking in front of Metjetji 
and holding his staff. This small figure is 
“his eldest son whom he loves, Khuen- 
sobek.” A young girl dressed in a long, 
clinging dress stands behind Metjetji, and 
the inscription gives her identity: “his 
daughter whom he loves, Iret-sobek.” 

In front of the tomb owner a large ver¬ 
tical inscription reads: “royal noble, Direc¬ 
tor of the Office of Tenants of the Palace, 
Metjetji, so called.” 

As on the facing jamb, the scene is sur¬ 
mounted by four lines of hieroglyphs, and 
the remnants of this autobiographical text 
attest that the deceased has properly paid 
the artisans who worked on his mastaba: 
“[As for all those who built me this tomb, 

I paid them], after they had performed the 
work here, with the copper that was an en¬ 
dowment from my personal property. I gave 
them clothes and provided their nourishment 
with the bread and beer from my personal 
property, and they praised God for me 
because of it. Director of the Office of Ten¬ 
ants of the Palace, Metjetji.” cz 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 

Bibliography: Kaplony 1976, pp. 26-31, 
no. 6; Roccati 1982, p. 145, §122; Ward and 
Fidler 1993, p. in 
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155 . False-Door Stela from 
the Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 

Dynasty 

Limestone 

H. 140 cm (55/8 in.); w. 70 cm (27/2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Klejman, 1964 64.100 

The false-door stela is a stone slab with a 
niche representing a narrow doorway sur¬ 
mounted by a rolled mat. It was an essen¬ 
tial element of Egyptian tombs. As the 
principal site of the cult of the deceased per¬ 
son, it was the place where offerings were 
brought and arranged on a stone table at 
the base of the niche. The passageway 
between the world of the dead and that of 
the living, the false door can be considered 
a miniature model of the tomb, with the 
lower part representing the facade and the 
upper part showing the interior. 

Metjetji had himself depicted no fewer 
than eight times on his false door. At the top 
of the stela he is seated, holding a long staff 
and a folded cloth. Three lines of inscription 


promise him offerings, both during great 
feasts and on a daily basis: bread, beer, meat, 
fowl, green and black eye paint, and unguent. 
In the offering scene just above the door he 
is seated, extending his hand toward a table 
laden with bread. All around him, hiero¬ 
glyphs guarantee him offerings by the thou¬ 
sands, which are depicted at either side, 
flanked by two images of Metjetji standing. 
Similar representations appear at the bot¬ 
toms of the doorjambs, with texts running 
along them. They place the deceased under 
the protection of the gods Anubis and 
Osiris and express the wish that he may 
“walk on the beautiful roads of the West 
and enjoy a perfect burial in the necropolis.” 
Metjetji’s many titles precede his name, 
repeated ten times on the monument: “royal 
noble, Director of the Office of Tenants of 
the Palace, honored by the king, honored 
by Unis.” Except on the mat this name per¬ 
petuating the memory of the deceased is 
always placed in front of or above his por¬ 
trait, which is shown in silhouette, in a 
rudimentary style that contrasts with 
the refinement of the scenes adorning the 
facade (cat. nos. 151-154). cz 
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Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 

Bibliography: Cooney 1953, pp. 19, 24, 
fig. 14; Gazette des Beaux-Arts 49 (February 1967), 
suppl., fig. 205; Kaplony 1976, pp. 48-49; Metro¬ 
politan Museum 1983, p. 93, fig. 14; Dorman, 
Harper, and Pittman 1987, pp. 22-23; Fischer 
i 995 j PP- 82 n. 15, 89 


156 . Relief of Donkeys from 
the Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Painted limestone 

H. 42 cm (1 6/s in.); w. 47 cm {18/2 in.) 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 953.116.2 

In this relief fragment five donkeys advance 
in a line, sacks tied on their backs. Four 
move obediently ahead, while the fifth bends 
its head down to munch greedily on an ear 
of grain. This delightful detail illustrates 
the mastery Egyptian sculptors achieved in 
the realm of animal art. It is admirable how 


the artist, even while respecting such con¬ 
ventions of Egyptian design as the legs 
shown in a staggered sequence and the sin¬ 
gle line of the donkeys’ backs, was able to 
capture convincingly the quivering of the 
long ears and the facial expression of each 
of the beasts. Though the relief was high¬ 
lighted with red, yellow, and green paint, 
the execution is rudimentary: for example, 
the background is treated unevenly and 
modeling is practically nonexistent. The 
emphasis is placed on the incised outlines 
of the figures. 

The fragment was part of a harvest scene, 
a theme often depicted in chapels. Arranged 
along several registers, such agricultural 
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scenes showed the work cycle, from sowing 
to reaping. The wheat was destined for the 
table of the deceased, who was generously 
supplied with various breads and cakes. 

The upper part of this block displays the 
feet of the peasants who were shown in the 
next register bringing in the sheaves. One 
sheaf is carefully depicted to the left of the 
donkeys. It has the barbs characteristic of 
the fat wheat (Triticum turgidum) grown 
in ancient Egypt. A hieroglyphic caption 
reads, “balance of sheaves: 1,300.” Once 
they were placed in sacks, the sheaves were 
transported on the backs of donkeys. The 
inscription “herd of donkeys” above the 
animals defines their nature, supplementing 
the properties of the image with the preci¬ 
sion of language. cz 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji 

Bibliography: Kaplony 1976, pp. 22-24, no. 3 


157 . Wall Paintings from 
the Tomb of Metjetji 

Fifth Dynasty, reign of Unis, or early Sixth 
Dynasty 

Paint on muna over a smoothed coating 

H., largest fragment 59 cm (23 14 in.); w., largest 

fragment 25 cm (9% in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris e 25512, 25513, 25521, 
25522, 25524, 25535, 2-5537, 2.5538 
Paris only 


Metjetji’s tomb was adorned with mural 
paintings as well as reliefs. The forty-two 
fragments in the Louvre collection are only 
a part of these decorations, and they come 
from different scenes. Thus, the aim of this 
display is not reconstitution but an evoca¬ 
tion that takes into account the orientation 
of the figures and the themes illustrated: 
inspection of work in the fields and work¬ 
shops, a harp concert, a game played on 
a checkerboard, the bringing of offerings, 
and funerary rites. As is usual in Egyptian 
tomb painting, the scenes are distributed 
along several registers—as many as five— 
interrupted by large images of the deceased 
or by vertical bands of colored rectangles. 

A series of horizontal bands, alternately red 
bordered by black, yellow, and solid black, 
make up the base of the decorated part. 

This group belongs to a composition that 
represented Metjetji receiving the products 
of his estates. He appears at the far right 
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depicted in large scale, facing a procession 
of his servants. Standing and leaning on a 
staff, he wears a beaded broad collar, san¬ 
dals, 1 and a feline pelt that partly covers his 
kilt and apron. A fragmentary inscription 
gives some of his titles: “Liege of the King 
of the Great Palace, Administrator of the 
Jackal, Director of the Office of the Khen- 
tiushes at the Great Palace, Chief Keeper of 
Fabrics, honored by Anubis who is on his 
mountain.” At Metjetji’s feet, one of his 
sons, named Ihy, holds in one hand a spot¬ 
ted greyhound on a leash; in the other he 
wields a whip. The young boy, dressed in a 
short loincloth and wearing a heart-shaped 
pendant, has his hair in a braid, called the 
“sidelock of youth,” with a disk at the end. 

A group of servants is advancing toward 
these two figures. Three of them are driving 
a herd of animals from the desert: an oryx 
with sharp horns and gazelles wearing col¬ 
lars. The colors are remarkably well pre¬ 


served, as is the preparatory grid of the 
drawing. Particularly admirable is the shad¬ 
ing around the forms of the animals and 
their delicately veined ears. At the top of the 
painting, a mutilated inscription captures 
snatches of a dialogue: “Bring him, com¬ 
panion!”; “young ibex.” Other fragments 
belong to the same scene: a man, whose head 
is missing, holds an ox’s hoof in his left 
hand; a handful of ducks with glistening 
plumage is escaping from his right. Above, 
traces of a representation of three scribes 
recording the offerings are visible. The scribe 
in the middle holds a rolled-up papyrus in 
his hand; an inscription designates him the 
“Scribe of the Divine Archives in the Great 
Palace, Iri.” In front of him, in a damaged 
composition, priests are performing the rite 
of “reciting the glorifications for Metjetji.” 
One of them is wearing the shoulder sash 
of a cult priest across his torso. cz 


i. On sandals as a dating criterion, see Cherpion 
1999 - 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara, tomb of 
Metjetji; purchased 1964 

Bibliography: Porter and Moss 1979, 
pp. 646-47; Ziegler 1990b, pp. 123-51, 
no. 20 
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158. Chest 


Fifth Dynasty 

Wood, ivory, and Egyptian faience 

H. 19 cm (7/2 in.); w. 37.5 cm in.); d. 23 cm 

(9 in.) 

Soprintendenza al Museo della Antichita Egizie, 
Turin s. 15 709 

Remains found in early tombs at Naga 
el-Deir and Saqqara show that wood 
chests, boxes, and caskets were already 
made in the Predynastic and Archaic 
Periods. In Old Kingdom tomb scenes 
they appear as standard household and 
tomb equipment, used for storage of 
linen, toiletries, cosmetics, jewels, and 
other items. Depictions of rectangular 
boxes with framework construction, 
similar to the present example, are 
common in Sixth Dynasty tombs, such 
as those of Ni-ankh-ba 1 and Mehu. 2 
It has been suggested, however, that 


the Gebelein mastaba of Perim, where 
this box was found, dates to the Fourth 
Dynasty. 3 

The finely made chest has two parts: 
a rectangular inlaid box and a supporting 
frame of four legs joined by four crossrails. 
The wood side panels of the box are lined 
with vertically placed ivory rods, above 
which extends a frieze of alternating black 
and blue faience tiles. The top of the lid is 
decorated with two rows of four lotus flow¬ 
ers, made of blue and black faience, which 
are set against the white-yellow background 
of ivory plaques and interset with alternat¬ 


ing vertical strips of ivory and faience. Long 
strips of ivory and faience form a rectangu¬ 
lar border on the lid. kg 

1. Hassan 1975c, pi. 28A. 

2. Altenmiiller 1998, pi. 98.2. 

3. Donadoni Roveri et al. 1993, p. 247. 

Provenance: Gebelein, mastaba of Perim, 
Schiaparelli excavation, 1914 

Bibliography: Scamuzzi 1965, pi. 11; 

Seipel 1975a, pp. 369-70, pi. 362a; Curto 1984a; 
Donadoni, Curto, and Donadoni Roveri 1990, 
p. 259; Donadoni Roveri et al. 1993, p. 247; 
Donadoni Roveri, D’Amicone, and Leospo 
1994, p. 30, figs. 19, 20 
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159. Basin and Ewer 

Fifth Dynasty 
Pottery 

Basin: h. io cm (4 in.); d. 10 cm (4 in.) 

Ewer: h. 18.2 cm (7 Vs in.); d. 13.5 cm (5% in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 7439 

Basin and ewer sets such as this one consti¬ 
tuted the equipment for hand washing dur¬ 
ing the Old Kingdom, both in everyday life 
and in the next world. The Egyptian word 
for this type of basin, s c wtj, indicates that it 
contained sand, which was used in hand 
washing; the term for this sort of ewer, 
hzmm , implies that it was filled with a solu¬ 
tion of water and natron. 1 

The basin is deep, with a flat base and 
sharply flaring sides. The ewer has a broad 
biconical body, a cylindrical neck with a 
rolled rim, and a long cylindrical spout that 
projects upward from the shoulder of the 
vessel. Its slightly convex base clearly indi¬ 
cates that it was meant to be supported in 
the basin. Both vessels have been thrown on 
the wheel and covered with a polished red 
coating. This polished red pottery of the Old 
Kingdom is commonly called Meidum ware 


because large numbers of bowls of this type 
were found at the pyramid of Snefru at 
Meidum. 2 This ware may be made of either 
Nile or marl (desert) clay; the red-ocher coat¬ 
ing is thick, even, and polished to a deep, 
lustrous shine. Basin and ewer sets made of 
metal were used by the living and included 
in burials of the wealthy, while those in pot¬ 
tery were copied from the metal prototypes 
and reserved for funerary use. 3 Whether in 
pottery or metal, these sets were part of the 
offering rites of the funerary meal, where 
the need for hand washing before eating 
was the same as in this world. 

The form of this ewer, with its cylindrical 
neck and straight tubular spout, is less com¬ 
mon than the squat, biconical, neckless type 
with rounded shoulder and beaklike, curved 
spout. It is the latter type that is normally 
represented in tomb scenes of the funerary 
meal. 4 Model washing sets in metal or 
stone could also be placed in the tomb. 5 

This set comes from the shaft of a 
mastaba in the cemetery west of the pyra¬ 
mid of Khufu at Giza and is dated to the 
Fifth Dynasty. The only grave offering 
recovered from this subsidiary burial, it is 
almost identical to a pottery set found in 
a tomb at Armant, south of Thebes, and 


dated by the excavators to the Fourth 
Dynasty. 6 Parallels in metal have been found 
at Giza in the Fourth Dynasty mastaba of 
Prince Ba-baef and in a set purchased near 
Qena and dated to the Sixth Dynasty. 7 sa 

r. Balcz 1932, pp. 95-98, fig. 13; Hayes 1953, 
p. 119; Do. Arnold 1984, cols. 213-14. 

2. Bourriau 1981, p. 18. 

3. Do. Arnold 1984, col. 2T4. 

4. Hayes 1953, p. 93, fig. 52; Junker 1953, p. 59, 
fig* 35 * 

5. See Hayes 1953, p. 119, fig. 72 (Metropolitan 
Museum, 11.150.2); and Radwan 1983, p. 52, 
no. i29A,B, pi. 24. 

6. Mond and Myers 1937, vol. 1, pp. 21-22, 
vol. 2, pi. 30.45x5 905!; Bourriau 1981, p. 52, 
nos. 84, 85. Other pottery examples come 
from an Old Kingdom tomb at El Kab, per¬ 
haps dated to the Fourth Dynasty (Quibell 
1898, p. 19, pi. 12.51,55), and from tomb 
5528 at Badari, dated to the Fourth Dynasty 
(Brunton 1927, p. 23; Brunton 1928, 

pis. 76.4T, 81.90J). 

7. Radwan 1983, p. 46, no. i27A,B, pi. 23, 
p. 68, no. i85A,b, pi. 43. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, 
shaft 23, Junker excavation, 1912; gift of the 
Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913 

Bibliography: Junker 1943, pp. 160-61, 
fig. 55; Seipel 1993, p. 116, no. 54; Seipel 
x 995 > P* 44 > %* 5^, no. i^a 
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160. Bowl 

Mid-Fourth to mid-Fifth Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 7 cm (2 14 in.); diam. 21.2 cm (8 3 /s in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1910 10.176.158 

For this elegant round-bottomed vessel with 
flaring recurved rim the artist used a piece 
of veined Egyptian alabaster. Embedded in 
its semitranslucent white matrix is a band 
of irregularly spaced streaks of reddish 
brown that vary in intensity. In the finished 
work the veined band is positioned slightly 
off center, which lends an exciting, synco¬ 
pated effect to the piece. 

Bowls and basins with recurved rims 
were a standard vessel type in the Old King¬ 
dom. They began to appear in the Third 
Dynasty and became ubiquitous from the 
beginning of the Fourth Dynasty. 1 The terra¬ 
cotta version, made of a hard fired clay and 
coated with a carefully burnished wash rang¬ 
ing from orange to reddish brown, was the 
typical tableware of the Pyramid Age. Rep¬ 
resentations in painting and relief show 
people drinking from such bowls and basins, 2 
as well as using them at table for soups and 
stews 3 and preparing food in them. 4 In some 
pictures the vessels serve as flowerpots, and 
in one that shows net making a man soaks 
a rope through water in a pot with the dis¬ 
tinctive recurved rim. 5 In a report on exca¬ 
vations around the pyramid at Meidum the 
great British archaeologist W. M. F. Petrie 
first described this ware in the most admir¬ 
ing terms. 6 The vessels have been called 
Meidum bowls ever since. 

The stone Meidum bowl appeared at 
about the same time as the terracotta ver¬ 
sion. In reliefs in the early Fourth Dynasty 
tomb of Ra-hotep, a high official of King 
Snefru buried at Meidum, several vessels 
with the distinctive sickle-shaped rim are de¬ 
picted and identified in inscriptions as made 
of granite and other stones. 7 And early ex¬ 
amples of actual stone vessels of the type, 
most of which are alabaster, have been found 
in tombs of the Third Dynasty. 8 Because 
Egyptian alabaster is not a suitable material 
for holding liquids, 9 it must be assumed that 


these stone variants are imitations of the 
clay vessels made for use in burials. Stone 
was the material of eternity for the ancient 
Egyptians, and the terracotta bowl repro¬ 
duced in stone and placed in a tomb clearly 
guaranteed unending sustenance for the 
deceased. 

Since the stone vessels imitated their 
terracotta prototypes quite faithfully, it is 
possible to date the stone versions by com¬ 
paring them to the clay prototypes, which 
have been excavated in great numbers and 
whose development archaeologists have 
been able to chart with fair accuracy. The 
features used for diagnosis are the height 
of the rim zone, the angularity of the edge 
below it, and the depth of the concave rim 
curve. This vessel’s edge is less angular than 
those of the early Fourth Dynasty, 10 but 
it is more pronounced and has a broader 
rim zone than most examples from the late 
Fifth Dynasty. 11 Therefore a date in the 
late Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty appears 
to be indicated. 12 doa 

1. The pottery of the Third Dynasty is still a 

largely unstudied field. A Third Dynasty date 


for early vessels with recurved rims is, how¬ 
ever, indicated by shards from the tomb of 
Hesi-re; see Quibell 1913, p. 38, pi. 27. 

2. Faltings 1998, p. 235 doc. 7. 

3. Balcz 1933, pp. 21-26. 

4. Faltings 1998, pp. 90 doc. 4, 233 doc. 3, 
238-39 docs. 14, 16, 249-51 (bread making), 
280-83 (basins with spout). 

5. Balcz 1933, pp. 26-27 (flower vases), 29 
(rope). 

6. Petrie 1892, p. 35. The ware was described 
most recently by Kammerer-Grothaus (1998, 
vol. 2, pp. 79-82, with earlier bibliography). 

7. Petrie 1892, pi. 13; Balcz 1933, p. 23, fig. 35. 

8. Aston 1994, p. 132. 

9. When modern vessels made of Egyptian ala¬ 
baster are used as flower vases they shatter, 
since the water penetrates the hairline fissures 
in the stone and causes them to explode. 

10. Quibell 1898, no. 2, pi. 3 (center); Reisner 
and Smith 1955, p. 65 (type 32), fig. 61. 

11. Kaiser 1969, p. 81, fig. 10 (middle section). 

12. For the closest parallels, see Reisner and 
Smith 1955, p. 69, fig. 79, no. i7t, and 

p. 81, fig. no, no. 34-8-1 (G 4341B); also 
in Kaiser 1969, p. 81, fig. 10 (upper section); 
and Borchardt 1910, p. 117, fig. 155 (right 
center). 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: N. Scott 1944, fig. 18; Hayes 

1953, p. 118 
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161. Jar 


Mid-Fourth to mid-Fifth Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 
H. 33 cm (13 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1921 21.2.8 


This imposing alabaster jar follows a proto¬ 
type of a kind of metal vessel that was com¬ 
monly used to pour water in libation rituals. 1 
The stone version seen here, surely made 
for an upper-class burial, served to perpetu¬ 
ate that ritual performance in eternity. Simi¬ 
lar stone jars were found in tombs dating to 
the Sixth Dynasty around Memphis and in 
Middle and Upper Egypt (fig. 72). 2 But the 
Metropolitan Museum’s jar differs from 
those examples in a number of significant 
points: it has a broader body and a shorter 
neck than the Sixth Dynasty vessels and 
also displays a more pronounced separation 
between body and neck because the widest 
part of the broader shoulder is positioned 
very close to the joint with the neck. Terra¬ 
cotta vessels that show similar features are 
from the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, 3 and a 
similar date is indicated for the present vase. 

The jar beautifully reveals how adeptly 
ancient Egyptian artisans exploited the par¬ 
ticular qualities of various stones. For this 
vase the artist—surely intentionally—chose 
a piece of alabaster whose characteristics 
allowed him to form the neck and shoulder 
from almost faultless semitranslucent creamy 
white stone and produce a body covered 
by a variety of undulating veins of orange, 
light brown, and darker brown. Also con¬ 
tributing to the interesting effect is the pres¬ 
ence overall of patches of a nontranslucent 
chalk-white material whose irregular out¬ 
lines seem to have been applied with a 
painter’s brush. DoA 

1. Balcz 1934, pp. 62-63. Milk pots of very simi¬ 
lar shape (ibid., pp. 63-64, fig. 94) were made 
from fired clay and are less likely to have been 
imitated in stone. For metal examples of the 
libation jar, see Radwan 1983, pp. 60, 62, 

nos. 151, i6oq, pis. 28, 32 (both Sixth Dynasty), 
pp. 81-82, nos. 194A, 195A, pi. 44 (First Inter¬ 
mediate Period). 

2. Aston 1994, p. 132, no. 127. The groups 

Aston assigns to the Fifth Dynasty (Mahasna 



M 107: Garstang 1903, p. 30, pis. 37, 38, 43; 
Mostagedda 689: Brunton 1937, p. 107, pi. 63; 
and Mahasna M 70: Garstang 1903, p. 29, 
pis. 34, 36, 43) surely date to the Sixth Dynasty, 
as the presence of collared vases, as well as 
other evidence, shows. 

3. Brunton 1928, pi. 80, nos. 71A, 71B (Fourth 
Dynasty); Reisner and Smith 1955, p. 69, 
fig. 81, no. 14-1-16, G 4630A (Khafre to 
Neferirkare). An interesting comparison can 


be drawn between the Metropolitan Museum 
vase and an elegant late Middle Kingdom 
alabaster jar excavated at Kerma and now in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 21.2589 
(Bonnet et al. 1990, p. 207, no. 243). 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Flayes 1953, P* 118 
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BROAD COLLARS 

Despite an abundance of artistic renderings, 
which attest that the broad collar (wesekh) 
(see “Jewelry in the Old Kingdom” in this 
catalogue, p. 304) was in general use, exca¬ 
vations have uncovered few complete exam¬ 
ples. The plundering of necropolises provides 
one explanation for this, as the frequent 
presence of gold on mummies has been a 
strong lure for thieves since ancient times. 
Thieves often left behind only a few scattered 
elements of a precious hoard—a simple gold 
terminal in the tomb of Ka-gemni, a high 
official from the end of the Sixth Dynasty, or 
a few faience beads and a terminal in the 
tomb of Queen Iput, mother of King Pepi L 1 
Even when, by some chance, a tomb was 
not plundered, necklaces rarely survived 
intact because the natural deterioration of 
burials usually led to a dispersion of their 
beads. The broad collar of Henmu-baef from 
Giza, 2 on which the beads still occupied their 
original position, is a notable exception. The 
lack of precise data regarding the original 
arrangement of their beads often makes the 
reassembling of broad collars impossible. 

In a few cases, however, it has been possible 
to reconstruct them on the basis of informa¬ 
tion provided in excavation reports. p r 

1. Firth and Gunn 1926: for Iput, see voi. 1, 
pp. 11-12, vol. 2, pi. 15B; for Ka-gemni, see 
vol. 1, pp. 20-23, vol. 2, pi. 15C. 

2. Hassan 1953, PP- 9ff-> pis. 13, 14. 


162-164. FUNERARY 
ORNAMENTS FROM 
MASTABA OF NEFER-1HI 
AT GIZA 

Mastaba D 208 at Giza, excavated by the 
von Sieglin expedition in 1903, possessed 
several shafts leading to various mortuary 
chambers. One of these chambers, acces¬ 
sible via shaft number 4, contained a sar¬ 
cophagus sealed by five stone slabs. Inside, 
excavators found a large number of scat¬ 
tered beads that were later reassembled 
into a broad collar and two ankle bracelets 
(cat. nos. 162,163). The chamber acces¬ 
sible via shaft number 9 yielded another, 
equally interesting set of funerary orna¬ 
ments, composed primarily of a metal 
diadem 1 and a necklace (cat. no. 164). 

1. Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig, 2500. 


162. Broad Collar 

Fifth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience 
W. 30 cm (uVs in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 3766 

The broad collar found in mastaba D 208 at 
Giza is made up of five rows of cylindrical 
beads arranged vertically and framed by six 
rows of small disk-shaped beads. The beads, 
made of Egyptian faience, have lost most 
of their brilliant blue glaze and now have 
a matte brown hue, which produces a very 
different effect from that of the original. 

The curved shape of the necklace derives 
from the arrangement of the beads in de¬ 
creasing order of size from the bottom to 
the top row and from the center toward the 
edges in each individual row. Semicircular 
elements called terminals were usually 
attached to the ends to join the strings of 


the necklace together, but they are missing 
in this case; the collar also does not seem to 
have had any pendants. 

This kind of broad collar was very com¬ 
mon, but there were also other types. One 
of these was smaller and composed of sev¬ 
eral rows of horizontally strung beads held 
together at regular intervals by small bead 
spacers, sometimes in the shape of a wave. 1 
When both types of collars are depicted on 
statues that have retained their color, they 
are primarily green, blue, red, and yellow. 

PR 


1. See, for example, Hassan 1932, pis. 42 (collar 
of Mereruka), 79 (collar found in the mastaba 
of Hesi and Ni-ankh-hathor). 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(D 208, shaft no. 4), von Sieglin expedition, 1903 

Bibliography: Steindorff and Holscher 1991, 
pp. 100-104; Krauspe 1997a, p. 49 
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163 . Ankle Bracelet 

Fifth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience 

L. 23.2 cm (9/3 in.); w. 6.6 cm (2% in.) 
Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 3767 


This ankle bracelet, one of a pair discovered 
with the broad collar in mastaba D 208 
(cat. no. 162), contains three rows of cylin¬ 
drical beads that are strung vertically and 
framed by four rows of small disk-shaped 
beads. Since no bead spacer or clasp was 
apparently found in the sarcophagus, it is 
likely that the two bracelets were fastened 
simply by making a knot in the beading 
strings. As on the necklace, the beads have 
lost much of their original blue glaze and 
are now a relatively uniform brown. 

In the Old Kingdom, ankle bracelets were 
worn almost exclusively by women; they 
appear on men’s ankles in only a very few 
representations. In later periods, however. 


they are sometimes depicted adorning the 
gods. Known since the Predynastic Period 
but especially common from the beginning 
of the Fourth Dynasty through the end of the 
Old Kingdom, they were generally accom¬ 
panied by a matching broad collar and wrist 
bracelets. It is sometimes difficult to distin¬ 
guish the ankle and wrist bracelets from 
each other, and often only their location at 
the time of discovery makes such a determi¬ 
nation possible. PR 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(D 208, shaft no. 4), von Sieglin expedition, 1903 

Bibliography: Steindorff and Holscher 1991, 
pp. 100-104 



Cat. nos. 162 (top), 163 (bottom) 
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164 . Necklace 


Fifth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience 
L. 83 cm (32 . 5 /s in.) 

Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 3770 


Shaft number 9 of mastaba D 208 at Giza 
led to a mortuary chamber containing the 
sarcophagus of a woman buried with a dia¬ 
dem and this necklace, whose various ele¬ 
ments were discovered scattered across the 
bottom of the sarcophagus. Excavators 
noted the presence of a metal wire, now lost, 
on which the beads were originally strung. 
As restored, the necklace comprises small 
beetle-shaped amulets in blue faience inserted 
between two rows of cylindrical and disk¬ 
shaped beads, also in faience. Each insect 
has two holes through it by which the two 
rows of beads are interlocked. 

That the beetle motif appeared in the 
Archaic Period (the First and Second 
Dynasties) is attested by a piece of gold- 
leaf jewelry found in a First Dynasty tomb 
in Naga el-Deir. 1 The subject continued to 
be popular in necklaces through the First 
Intermediate Period. The finest examples 
of these motifs are made of precious metal; 
among them are fifty gold insects decorating 
a necklace found in a tomb at Giza 2 and two 
gold beetles, once inlaid with lapis lazuli, 
from the tomb of Queen Iput at Saqqara. 3 
Most of the surviving examples are made 
of faience, however, and they are either em¬ 
ployed in necklaces such as this one 4 or form 
a row of pendants in certain broad collars. 5 
The two species of beetles most commonly 
represented are elaterids (Agrypnus noto- 
donta lain), which are widespread in Egypt, 
and buprestids, which seem to be depicted 
here. 6 In some instances, elaterids were 
associated with the goddess Neith and were 
supposed to bring her blessings upon the 
person who wore their image. pr 

1. Reisner 1908, pis. 6, 9a. 

2. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 72334, necklace 
from tomb 294, Fifth Dynasty?; see Hassan 
1936. 

3. See Firth and Gunn 1926, vol. 2. 

4. See the necklace found in the tomb of 
Ni-hebsed-pepi, in Jequier 1929, pp. 21-22. 

5. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 13.3086, 
necklace of Impy from Giza, tomb G 2381A 
(Sixth Dynasty). 



6. See Keimer 1931, pp. 159ff. 


Provenance: Giza, mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(D 208, shaft no. 9), von Sieglin expedition, 1903 


Bibliography: Steindorff and Holscher 1991, 
pp. 100-104; Krauspe 1997a, p. 50 
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165 . Necklace 


Fifth Dynasty 

Carnelian, porphyry, steatite, and copper 
L. 22 cm (8 Vs in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 62535 


Extremely sober both in the shapes of its 
beads and in its materials, this necklace 
includes barrel-shaped and biconical car¬ 
nelian beads; round, ridged beads in black- 
and-white porphyry; long biconical steatite 
beads; and a large biconical steatite bead, 
placed in the center and flanked on either 
side by a remnant of a disk-shaped copper 
bead. Its components were found around 
the neck of a deceased woman as part of a 
longer necklace, which also included large 


cylindrical green faience beads and four 
copperheads . 1 PR 

1. Currently British Museum, London, EA 62536; 
see Andrews 1981, vol. 1, p. 45, no. 244. 

Provenance: Mostagedda, tomb 1420, British 
Museum expedition, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Brunton 1937, p. 97, Tomb 
Register, pi. 45, Bead Register, pi. 49, Bead 
Corpus, pis. 58, 78 B3, 5, C7, M14, 79 B4-F8; 
Andrews 1981, p. 45, no. 243, pi. 20 
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166. Bracelet 

Late Fifth or early Sixth Dynasty 
Gold 

L. 16.2 cm (6 3 /s in.); w. 1.5 cm ( s /s in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna AS 7901 


The jewelry found on the mummy of 
Ra-wer II—a simple necklace of small 
faience beads strung on a gold wire as well 
as this bracelet—was modest in design. The 
bracelet is made of thin gold leaf joined at 
the ends, which are round and perforated, 
probably so that a string fastener could be 
passed through them. One of the ends is 
slightly damaged. 

It has been suggested that such bracelets 
originally covered plaster or copper cores 1 
and had a purely funerary use. A similar 
technique was used in certain funerary dia¬ 
dems, composed of a copper or wood band 
covered with gold leaf perforated at either 
end. 2 Originating in the Fifth Dynasty, 
these bracelets have frequently been discov¬ 
ered in tombs dating from the end of the 
Old Kingdom to the beginning of the First 


Intermediate Period. 3 They are found in 
nonroyal as well as royal burials. A brace¬ 
let almost identical to this one adorned the 
wrist of Queen Iput at Saqqara. 4 pr 

1. Traces of copper have been found on some of 
these bracelets; Brunton 1928, p. 66. 

1 . For example, Agyptisches Museum, Universitat 
Leipzig, 2500. 

3. For examples, see Hassan 1941, p. 142. 
(Ankh-haf, Sixth Dynasty); Junker 1944, p. 228 
(Ptah-hotep, Sixth Dynasty); and Brunton 
1927, pis. 45 (tomb 7334, Sixth Dynasty), 46 
(tomb 7923, Seventh to Eighth Dynasty). 

4. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, JE 47839; see Firth 
and Gunn 1926, vol. 1, pp. 11-12, vol. 2, 

pi. 15B. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba of Ra-wer II, 
Junker excavation, 1913-14 

Bibliography: Junker 1938, pp. 223ff., fig. 45 
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167 . Broad Collar 

Fifth Dynasty? 

Egyptian faience 

H. 15 cm (5 7 /s in.), w. 3 6 cm (14VS in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 13.4171 


Nine rows of vertically arranged cylindrical 
beads separated by ten rows of small ring- 
shaped beads make up the body of this 
broad collar; its bottom row is composed 
of petal-shaped pendants with darkened 
tips. Here, as in other examples in the 
exhibition, the faience has lost much of 
its original color and displays light to 
dark brown tones, although certain beads 
have retained a light green hue. The collar 
was reconstructed from beads found in 
mastaba G 1360 at Giza and from pen¬ 


dants that were also discovered there but 
apparently in a different, unidentified tomb. 
The gilded, semicircular terminals are a 
modern reconstruction, based on the usual 
shape of such elements. 

Most likely dating to the Fifth Dynasty, 
G 1360 is one of the small tombs located 
among the large Fourth Dynasty mastabas 
in the Western Cemetery. p r 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
G T 360, Reisner excavation, 1913 
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168 , 169 . FUNERARY 
ORNAMENTS FROM 
MASTABA S 309/316 
AT GIZA 

This set comes from mastaba S 309/316 
at Giza, excavated by Hermann Junker in 
1913. The tomb’s owner, whose name is 
not known, is certainly the man who occu¬ 
pied the intact burial chamber accessible 
through shaft number 316, one of eight in 
the mastaba. Inside the sarcophagus, scat¬ 
tered around the skeleton, there were many 
remnants of a copper diadem covered in 
gold leaf, of a type illustrated in many Old 
Kingdom reliefs. Also found were elements 
of a broad collar and a faience bracelet 
(cat. nos. 168, 169). The excavation report 
indicates that the broad collar was covered 
with gold leaf at the time of discovery; some 
of this gold leaf is now in the collection of 
the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna. 
The entire set has recently been restored and 
reconstructed. pr 


168 . Broad Collar 
with Counterpoise 

Late Fifth or early Sixth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience and gold leaf 
L. 26 cm (10/4 in.); w. 20 cm (7% in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 9072 

Few broad collars are as well preserved 
as this example, which is almost complete. 
It is composed of four rows of vertically 
arranged cylindrical beads, decreasing in 
size toward the edges and framed by five 
rows of small disk-shaped faience beads 
(their original blue, green, or yellow glaze 
has now faded to brown); the bottom row 
is made of teardrop pendants, yellow with 
a green dot at the lower end, separated by 
small beads. Pendants were often made in 
the shape of teardrops at the time this col¬ 
lar was made, but they could also assume 
the form of beetles or petals, especially 
during the Sixth Dynasty. 

The front faces of the semicircular ter¬ 
minals are made of ocher-colored faience 
covered with gold leaf. Five holes bored 
through the terminals allow the strands to 
be joined into a single cord on either side. 
These cords, covered with small disk-shaped 
beads, are attached to a counterpoise made 


up of a small semicircular element, five rows 
of vertically strung cylindrical beads sepa¬ 
rated by smaller disk-shaped beads, and a 
row of teardrop pendants similar to that on 
the collar. The counterpoise, which hung 
at the wearer’s back, was intended to hold 
the necklace in place by balancing its weight. 
Frequently shown in scenes depicting the 
fabrication of necklaces or award ceremo¬ 
nies, and later in object friezes from coffins, 
counterpoises are also often represented on 
the backs of statues. Few examples survive, 
and the presence of a counterpoise here may 
indicate that this collar was used during the 
owner’s lifetime. Conversely, collars with¬ 
out a counterpoise are certain to have been 
merely funerary ornaments. pr 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba S 316, Junker 
excavation, 1913-14 

Bibliography: Junker 1944, pp. 54ff.; 
Satzinger 1987, p. 83; Haslauer 1991, pp. 18-21 
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169 . Bracelet 


Late Fifth or early Sixth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience 

L. 16.5 cm (6V 2 in.); w. 3.5 cm (1 3 /« in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna as 9073 


This bracelet from mastaba S 316 at Giza 
has ten strands of small, ring-shaped beads 
made of faience, which, like those of the 
matching collar (cat. no. 168), are now a 
relatively dark brown. Four bead spacers, 
placed at regular intervals, serve to strengthen 
the bracelet and to prevent the strands of 
beads from overlapping. The oldest known 
example of this type of bracelet, which was 
worn at least from the Third Dynasty on, 
was found in the tomb of Sekhemkhet, 
Djoser’s successor, and includes nearly four 
hundred gold beads divided into ten rows, 
punctuated by five thin gold bead spacers. 

During the Old Kingdom, such bead 
spacers, which also appear on some neck¬ 
laces, could be either straight or wave¬ 


shaped. 1 Those of the present bracelet are 
straight, but three display a certain pecu¬ 
liarity: the front face contains a decoration 
in relief, composed of seven nearly round 
linked protuberances that end in a small 
appendage. Rather than the usual wave, 
this pattern resembles the pod of a plant. 
The pod might be from a carob, or perhaps 
a moringa, plant, 2 in which case the allusion 
would be either to the hieroglyph nedjem , 
suggesting the notion of sweetness, or to a 
sacred oil produced from carob. Nonethe¬ 
less, this representation more closely re¬ 
sembles the acacia pod. Acacia seeds and 
pods are not unknown in Egyptian jewelry: 
many pieces from the Middle and New 
Kingdoms include beads in the shape of 


seeds, but only a very few reproduce the 
shape of the pod. 3 If the acacia plant is 
depicted on this bracelet, it would be one 
of the first appearances of the motif in 
Egyptian jewelry. PR 

1. See, for example, Hassan 1932, pi. 79. 

2. On the identification of the plant represented 
by the hieroglyph nedjem , see Zeitschrift fur 
agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde 64 
(1929), pp. siff. 

3. Hayes 1953, pp. 232, 234, 236; Hayes 1959, 
pp. 13, 13 5; Wilkinson 1971, p. 81. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba S 316, Junker 
excavation, 1913-14 

Bibliography: Haslauer 1991, pp. 18-21 
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170. Pepi I Kneeling 


Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I 

Schist with inlaid eyes of alabaster and obsidian 

mounted in copper cells 

H. 15.2 cm (6 in.); w. 4.6 cm (iYa in.); d. 9 cm 
(3/2 in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 39.121 


Pepi I kneels, leaning forward slightly from 
the hips, and offers small nu pots. The statu¬ 
ette rests on a small rectangular base. Across 
the front of the base an elongated cartouche 
naming Pepi the son of the goddess Hathor, 
Mistress of Dendara, is inscribed; at the 
king’s right side another inscription gives 
his later prenomen, Meryre. 1 

The uraeus, now missing, was inset over 
the forehead at the lower edge of the sharply 
detailed nemes. The king’s inlaid eyes and 
prominent mouth are bold and arresting in 
his face, with its smooth surfaces, broad 
cheeks, and rounded chin. The folds of flesh 
extending from the wings of the nose are 
subtly modeled. The rendering of the body 
is highly stylized. Strikingly long, pointed 
fingers and schematically rounded shoulder 
blades contrast with the suppressed model¬ 
ing of the forms of the torso and arms. Stone 
has been removed between the arms and 
torso and between the legs and base. 

A recent comprehensive stylistic study of 
Sixth Dynasty royal sculpture has demon¬ 
strated the existence during this period of a 
new attitude that privileged expressiveness 
and animation—a spirit perhaps best exem¬ 
plified by the present work. 2 The animation 
of this sculpture is enhanced by the palpable 
tension of the kneeling pose, particularly as 
it is rendered here. The pose of the kneeling 
king expresses the idea of interaction with a 
god by a ruler who is both the son of the 
deity and the representative of the worldly 
realm. Although the pose can be traced 
back to the Fourth Dynasty, this statuette 
and a number of others plausibly ascribed 
to the Sixth Dynasty suggest that it may have 
been of particular interest at this time, per¬ 
haps as part of a general enrichment of 
royal iconography. 3 


Although the provenance of the piece is 
unknown, the inscription suggests Dendara 
as a possibility, and that location would 
accord with a known program of attention 
to Upper Egypt during the Sixth Dynasty. 4 
The original placement of this statuette 
within the temple can only be conjectured: 
it might have been brought out to stand be¬ 
fore the divine statue during certain rites or 
on festival days, or its shallow base might 
have been set into some more substantial 
piece of cult equipment, such as an offering 
table or model temple. 5 mh 

1. James 1974, p. 62. 

2. Romano 1998, pp. 266-71 (formal elements 
and style). Romano (ibid., pp. 269-71) dis¬ 
cusses the innovations in royal sculpture as an 
expression of the Second Style initially identified 
in private sculpture of the late Fifth and the 
Sixth Dynasty by Russmann (1995a), who also 
points out that there must have been religious 
impetus for the changes. 

3. The pose is apparent on a fragment, probably 
from the Fourth Dynasty, showing a gneiss nu 
pot held by a cupped hand that rests on a thigh 
covered by the shendyt kilt, found in the valley 
temple or Harmakhis temple of Khafre (Roemer- 
und Pelizaeus-Museum, Hildesheim, 69; Martin- 
Pardey 1977, pp. 70-73); for possible additional 
examples from the Sixth Dynasty, see Romano 
1998, pp. 272-73; and regarding iconographic 
enrichment, see ibid., pp. 263-65. 

4. For general interest in Upper Egypt during the 
Sixth Dynasty, see Romano 1998, pp. 260-61; 
and for the relevant history of this particular 
statuette, see ibid., pp. 277-79. 

5. See Aldred 1988a, pp. 46-47, for speculations 
about a sphinx of Merenre I (cat. no. 171). 


Provenance: Unknown 


Bibliography: Romano 1998, pp. 242-43 
and passim, figs. 20-30 
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171 . Sphinx of Merenre I 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Merenre I 
Schist 

L. 5.7 cm { 2 , 14 in.); w. 1.8 cm (Va in.); h. 3.2 cm 
(1V4 in.) 

Trustees of the National Museums of Scotland, 
Edinburgh 1984.405 

This tiny sphinx with the head of Merenre 
holds nu pots in cupped human hands. It 
reclines on a thin base that is inscribed be¬ 
tween its extended forelegs with the king’s 
prenomen, “Merenre,” and again on the 
underside of the base with the further speci¬ 
fication that he is “Beloved of the god who 
is lord of the Great Mansion,” that is. Re 
of Heliopolis. 1 

The king wears a nemes with a low 
dome and has a broad face with large fea¬ 
tures; his long beard has the distinctive 
acute side profile frequently found in Old 
Kingdom representations. The lion’s mane 
is cut in high, rounded relief, and the mus¬ 
cles of the forelegs in particular are mod¬ 
eled to a degree surprising in so small a 
piece. The forelegs and back of the hands 
lie flat against the base, unlike those found 
in New Kingdom offering sphinxes, whose 
forelegs are treated more like human fore¬ 
arms and raised above the base. The long, 
pointed fingers of the human hands are simi¬ 
lar to those of the statue of Pepi I kneeling 


(cat. no. 170), although here the joints are 
articulated by folds and the nails are more 
clawlike. The long, tubular toes of the rear 
paws, and the fact that they are grasping 
some indeterminate object, indicate their 
assimilation to human hands, a phenomenon 
attested as early as the reign of Sahure. 2 

This is the earliest known example of 
an offering sphinx. Along with the statue 
of Pepi I—and indeed with the advent of 
the intense style discussed in relation to 
that piece—it suggests a modified emphasis 
in the role of the king with respect to the 
gods during the Sixth Dynasty. M H 

1. Aldred 1988a, p. 41, n. 4, pi. to. 

2. Fay (1995b, pp. 29-36) notes the same human 
appendages on a small sphinx of Merenre in 
Moscow. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Aldred 1988a, pp. 41-47; 
Romano 1998, pp. 46-47 and passim, figs. 39, 40 


172 . Pair Statue of Queen 
AnKH-NES-MERYRE II AND HER 

Son Pepi II Seated 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 38.9 cm (15/4 in.); w. 17.8 cm (7 in.); 
d. 25.2 cm (9% in.) 

Brooklyn Museum of Art, Charles Edwin Wilbour 
Fund 39.119 

Pepi II became king at about six years of 
age. In this representation, he is given the 
small stature of a child, but wears the 
shendyt kilt and the nemes headcloth of a 
ruler, suggesting that the statue was made 
early in his reign. In his right hand he 
clutches a piece of cloth, and his feet rest 
on a block inscribed with a text that reads, 
“King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nefer- 
kare [Pepi II], beloved of Khnum, given 
all life like Re, forever.” 

Ankh-nes-meryre II is identified by the 
inscription in front of her feet as “Mother 
of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
the god’s daughter, the revered one, beloved 
of Khnum, Ankh-nes-meryre.” Her tight 
sheath dress and tripartite wig were worn by 
nonroyal as well as royal women, but her 
royal status is signaled by the vulture head¬ 
dress, an emblem of several goddesses and, 
by association, of queens. 1 In its smooth¬ 
ness, the bird’s body contrasts with the tex¬ 
tured wig. Its wings extend down behind 
Ankh-nes-meryre’s ears. The body and legs, 
with their talons grasping the shen hiero¬ 
glyph, form a wonderful decorative pattern 
across the back of her head; the tail feath¬ 
ers make an interesting transition into the 
similarly striated locks of hair. The now¬ 
missing vulture’s head, made of stone or 
metal, was attached using the hole above 
the queen’s forehead. 

Pepi sits sideways on his mother’s lap, 
and her left hand supports his back. Her 
right hand curves protectively over her son’s 
knees and is covered by his extended left 
hand. This affectionate gesture, conveying 
a sense of interaction between the figures, 
is usually reserved for more informal, non¬ 
royal group statuettes, such as the Fifth 
Dynasty representation of an anonymous 
woman suckling her children (cat. no. 141). 
There are no back pillars behind the upper 
bodies of the two royal figures, and the 
arms and legs of the queen have been sepa¬ 
rated almost entirely from the stone, 2 giving 
the statue a lightness and freedom unusual 
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172 













lyi 

in Egyptian stone sculpture but more com¬ 
mon in Old Kingdom works than in the art 
of later periods. 3 

Although not unprecedented in formal 
Egyptian art, 4 this pose is unusual because 
it presents two frontal views instead of one. 
It is unique in that it represents the king 
in a position subordinate to another human 
being. The ruler is the dominant figure in 
any group statue or relief, unless accompa¬ 
nied by a major god or goddess, who takes 
precedence. Consequently, more than one 
meaning has been attributed to this statue. 
On a ritual level, the queen may symbolize 
one of the great goddesses shown suckling 
the king in temple reliefs; 5 however, consid¬ 
ering that Pepi was in reality a child king, a 


more obvious allusion would be to the 
child god Horus with his mother and pro¬ 
tector, the great goddess Isis. 6 This inter¬ 
pretation would parallel the secular one in 
which the dominance of the queen indicates 
the influential role she may have played 
during the minority of her son, but for 
which there is no written evidence. 

The statue’s provenance is unknown, but 
the epithet “beloved of Khnum” included in 
both inscriptions suggests that it was set up 
in a shrine at Elephantine (part of modern 
Aswan), a cult center for this god, who was 
Lord of the Cataract. chr 

i. Originally associated with the vulture goddess 
Nekhbet in her human form, and then with 



Detail, cat. no. 172 

other goddesses, including Isis and Hathor, the 
headdress also became part of the iconography 
of queens. Sabbahy (1982, p. 317) has sug¬ 
gested that during the Old Kingdom wearing 
the headdress was the prerogative of the king’s 
mother, but too few examples exist to warrant 
making this statement without caveats. 

2. Her arms are actually still supported by small 
sections of stone running from the inner elbows 
to the hips, but they give the appearance of 
being separated completely from her body. 

3. Dating from the Fourth Dynasty are a number 
of nonroyal statues that are more or less freed 
from their stone matrix. Examples include a 
graceful, though fragmentary, seated family 
group from Giza (G 1109) in the Phoebe Apper- 
son Hearst Museum of Anthropology, Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley, 6-19785 (Lutz 
1930, pi. 33b); the famous family group of the 
dwarf Seneb in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 

JE 51280 (Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 39); 
and the pair statue of Iai-ib and Khuaut (cat. 
no. 83 in this publication). One of the few royal 
statues that exhibits this quality is the small, 
fragmentary Fifth Dynasty seated figure of King 
Neferefre from Abusir, now in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, JE 98171 (Saleh and Sourou¬ 
zian 1987, no. 38). 

4. A small, very blocklike statuette of a woman 
with a child seated sideways on her lap was 
excavated in the Western Cemetery at Giza near 
a group of tombs dating to the late Fifth 
Dynasty, but no inscriptions accompanied the 
work. See Roth 1995, pi. 101c. 

5. Because of the vulture crown, Cooney ( 1949a) 
has suggested Nekhbet as the goddess here, but 
see also Romano 1998, pp. 250-51. 

6. In his brief abstract Cooney (1949a) dismisses 
this identification, but the obvious parallel be¬ 
tween the child king Pepi and the child Horus 
was undoubtedly apparent to the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and should be reconsidered by modem 
Egyptologists. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Romano 1998, pp. 248-52, 

figs, 41-53, with extensive earlier bibliography 

in n. 48 
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173 . Kneeling Captive 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 88.5 cm (34% in.); w., at shoulders 33 cm 
(13 in.); d. 49.5 cm (19/2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Fletcher Fund, T947 47.2 

The captive kneels with his head slightly 
lowered. His chest and abdomen jut forward 
because his elbows are pinioned behind his 
back. A rope loops several times in horizon¬ 
tal strands around his upper arms above the 
elbow; the strands are gathered, secured, 
and tightened by repeated vertical lashings. 
The physically disfiguring effects of the bind¬ 
ing are further expressed in the formless, 
pouchy modeling of the flesh on the chest 
and abdomen, where the skin is unnaturally 
stretched to the sides over the rib cage. 

The captive is a non-Egyptian type. 
Beneath strong browridges his eyes are large 
and slightly slanted; the inner canthi have 
long extensions that run onto his nose. The 
nose is damaged, but its preserved root 
shows a pronounced jut. Very heavy fur¬ 
rows run from the wings of the nose to the 
corners of the wide, slightly crooked mouth, 
which protrudes in side view. The cheek¬ 



bones are strong above sunken cheeks. The 
shape of the smooth hair is similar to that 
of the usual Egyptian short wig, except that 
a slight groove runs from the forehead to 
the top of the head and the profile from just 
about the level of the ears is diagonal to the 
shoulders. Although the captive’s beard is 
broken away, preserved traces indicate that 
it was nearly as wide as the mouth. 

The shoulders and much of the chest on 
the proper left side were broken off and re¬ 
stored at some time before the piece arrived 
at the Metropolitan Museum. A horizontal 
break (perhaps ancient) runs clean through 
the statue below the belt. 1 

The depiction of bound foreign captives 
in sculptural representations goes back at 
least to the earliest dynasties. Small votives 
aside, most of the early pieces—at least 
through the wood prisoner statuettes of 
Neferirkare or Neferefre 2 —were created as 
adjuncts to some other element. With the 
reign of Niuserre large sculptures of bound 
captives first appear; large, freestanding fig¬ 
ures are known for most of the subsequent 
kings of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, in¬ 
cluding a great many such works for Pepi I 
and Pepi IE 3 

This sculpture and another of a kneeling 
captive (cat. no. 174), which is said to be 


from the same find, were attributed to the 
reign of Djedkare-Isesi apparently for cir¬ 
cumstantial reasons, which have, however, 
turned out to be mistaken. 4 In fact, the 
provenance of the pieces is not certain, but 
stylistic evaluation and archival informa¬ 
tion that has come to light strongly indicate 
that they should be assigned to the group 
from the pyramid temple of Pepi II. 5 

Although stereotypes of foreign physiog¬ 
nomies clearly existed during the Old King¬ 
dom, they do not correspond well with those 
known and identified by ethnicity from the 
New Kingdom. The wide beard and jutting 
nose of this figure may indicate it depicts a 
northerner or an Asiatic. 

Statues of bound captives were placed in 
the pyramid complex, presumably along the 
causeway and in the per-weru , that is, where 
battle and triumph scenes occurred. 7 The 
consistency of the breaks at neck or shoulder 
and at midtorso argue strongly that the stat¬ 
ues were ritually executed, presumably to 
mark some event in the history of the pyra¬ 
mid complex. The remarkable expression of 
attitude and emotion on their faces—in this 
instance resignation and melancholy—is, 
then, not only a reflection of their general 
reaction to imprisonment but also the gaze 
they present at the moment of execution. 9 

MH 

1. That this head and body actually join or, in¬ 
deed, necessarily belong together cannot be 
determined without dismantling the statue. All 
the elements, however, belong to one stylistic 
group. See notes 4 and 5 below. 

2. Relevant historical discussions are referenced, 
and a full analysis of the Neferirkare/Neferefre 
pieces is given, in Verner 1985a. 
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3- The large independent statues are: Niuserre 
(Borchardt 1907, p. 42); Djedkare-Isesi {Fakhry 
1961a, pp. 180-8 t); Unis (Labrousse, Lauer, 
and Leclant 1977, p. 131); Teti (Lauer and 
Leclant 1972, pp. 84, 98-99); Pepi I (Lauer 
and Leclant 1970, pp. 55-62; Leclant 1979a, 
pp. 8—9); and Pepi II (Jequier 1940, pp. 27-29). 
The Niuserre piece may be transitional: it is 
described as having a flat area on top, and 
stone is apparent behind the head in Borchardt’s 
photograph. 

4. The attribution to Djedkare-Isesi (Porter and 
Moss 1978, p. 424) was based on a similarity, 
noted by Ahmed Fakhry, to finds of Egyptian 
archaeologists at this king’s complex in the 1940s 
and early 1950s. In fact, however, the heads of 
the Metropolitan Museum statues were already 
seen on the art market in 1916. Separate cap¬ 
tives’ bodies, apparently not fitting, and other 
heads appeared slightly later; all were rumored 
to have been found at Saqqara in the same place, 
that is, in a sort of triumphal hall (the per-weru ?) 
along with a fragmentary inscription of Pepi II 
Neferkare. 

5. Although few of these sculptures are well pub¬ 
lished, the strongly vertical facial furrows of 
this statue and the general physiognomy of the 
other captive (cat. no. 174) compare very closely 
with Jequier 1940, pis. 2 (center right), 3 (center 
top), respectively (see note 3 above). The torsos 
show similarly splayed breasts and prominent 
lower rib cages; the bindings with smooth sur¬ 
faces above the crook of the elbow parallel 
those of Pepi II’s statues as seen in ibid., pi. 3, 
and differ from illustrated examples represent¬ 
ing other kings. 

6. Wildung 1973, pp. 108-16; Wildung 1980b, 
p. 260. 

7. D. Arnold 1977, pp. 6-7; and D. Arnold 1997, 
pp. 73, 268, n. 128. He adds perhaps even the 
pillared court and transverse corridor. The 
actual archaeological context of these pieces is 
usually secondary and rarely offers very clear 
evidence. See also note 3 above regarding these 
particular statues. 



8. See D. Arnold 1977, pp. 6-7; and D. Arnold 
1997, pp. 73, 268, n. 128. Different circum¬ 
stances have been suggested for the damage to 
particular groups, but consistency throughout 
the corpus is a powerful argument for a pro¬ 
grammatic ancient intervention. 

9. Bothmer 1982, pp. 27-39. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Hayes 1953, p. 114 


174 . Kneeling Captive 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 86.7 cm (34/3 in.); w., at shoulders, 31.5 cm 
(12 Ys in.); d. 40.5 cm (16 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Louis V. Bell Fund, 1964 64.260 


The pose of this captive is quite similar to 
that of the preceding (cat. no. 173), but 
a different attitude is conveyed and a dif¬ 
ferent nationality is represented. While 
the previous figure was subdued, this one 
has his head thrown back and his eyes 
are wide with terror. The jutting of his 
shoulder blades, the muscles in his upper 
arms, and the groove down his back are 
all exaggerated by the painfully contorted 
position of his arms. His torso is somewhat 
leaner than that of the first captive, but a 
similar physical stress is conveyed by his 
splayed breasts. 

This captive’s face is very broad at the 
cheeks and flat, even concave, in profile. 
There is a vertical indentation in his fore¬ 
head over the nose, which is broken away. 
The browridges are quite rounded, and his 
eyes are very large, widely separated, and 
quite tilted; as on the other prisoner, the 
inner canthi are very long. The captive’s 
hairstyle reveals the lower end of the ears. 
The original length of the distinctively 
wavy hair and of the narrow beard cannot 
be accurately estimated because missing 
stone was restored in the area of the left 
arm, breast, and neck before the piece was 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum. 1 

The physiognomy of this captive, like 
that of the preceding, does not point clearly 
to any of the traditional enemies of Egypt, 
although the man does appear more likely 
to be from the contiguous deserts or the 
north than from the south. 



The history and style of this piece and 
of prisoner statues in general are discussed 
in the previous entry. mh 

1. Without dismantling the statue, it is impossible 
to know if the head and body actually join (see 
cat. no. 173, notes 1, 4, and 5). The piece shows 
additional restoration where it was broken 
through the body horizontally just below the 
waistline, and then again vertically from front 
to back through the lower body and legs. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Unpublished 
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175 . Fragment with the 
Head of a Goddess 


Late Fifth or Sixth Dynasty 
Limestone with remains of paint 
H. 42 cm (16/2 in.); w. 51 cm (20 1 /* in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund, 1908 08.200.56 


This large relief fragment preserves part 
of a colossal representation of a goddess. 
The piece was found in the early Twelfth 
Dynasty pyramid complex of Amenemhat I 
at Lisht, but it was not included in Flans 
Goedicke’s catalogue of reused Old King¬ 
dom blocks found at the site, presumably 
because the author believed that it dated 
to the Middle Kingdom. 1 Fiowever, the 
relief’s scale, technique, and style strongly 
suggest that it should be assigned to the 
Old Kingdom. 

Dominating the piece is a portion of an 
elaborate vulture headdress. Vultures sym¬ 
bolize Upper Egypt, and head coverings 
decorated with this bird belong to the re¬ 
galia of goddesses and queens. Originally, 
the vulture’s head must have protruded over 
the goddess’s brow, while its tail feathers 
fanned out behind her head. Covering the 
top of the deity’s head are the short, scal¬ 
loped feathers of the vulture’s body. The 
long feathers of the left wing fall behind 
the ear and once extended across the god¬ 
dess’s now-missing left shoulder. Deep and 
wide incised lines were used to define the 
feathers; thus, while each element of the 
headdress is distinctly rendered, the surface 
remains flat. 

In contrast with the flatness of the feath¬ 
ers, both the eyebrow and the cosmetic line 
are raised in relief above the face. Artist’s 
corrections are visible beneath the eyebrow 
and along the underside of the headdress. 
The eye was originally filled with inlays 
that must have given the face a startlingly 
lifelike appearance. 2 Only the area of the 
eye’s outer canthus remains, with traces of 
the adhesive that once held the inlays in 
place. The goddess’s completely preserved 
ear is narrow and elongated, with a wide, 
flat outer rim, or helix, that is slightly raised 
above the rest of the pinna. At the left, the 
helix curves sharply inward, bisecting the 
front of the pinna, which is carved down 


to a lower level of the stone. The area just 
above the end of the helix is formed into 
an oval with pointed ends, while the area 
below is claw shaped. A swelling spike rises 
from the top of the long, wide lobe and 
joins the end of the rim. There are remains 
of yellow paint on the face and traces of 
blue on the eyebrow. 

The large scale of the figure has parallels 
in Old Kingdom pyramid-temple decora¬ 
tion but not in extant early Twelfth Dynasty 
royal relief. Although large images of deities 
and kings have been found in temples of 
this period, 3 no figure as monumental as 
this is known. The Middle Kingdom relief 
figures discovered at the pyramid complex 
of Amenemhat I are often surprisingly 
small, even in key scenes where one would 
expect more sizable ones. 4 Also not attested 
in Middle Kingdom relief is the use of eye 
inlays, 5 an embellishment that occurs often 
in Old Kingdom temple decoration. 6 

Stylistic analysis indicates that the frag¬ 
ment should be assigned to the late Fifth 
Dynasty or Sixth Dynasty; an earlier date is 
ruled out by the flat surface treatment. On 
the evidence of inscriptions found thus far 
on other reused blocks from the pyramid 
complex of Amenemhat I, this dating can be 
refined to the reign of either Unis or Pepi II. 7 
Furthermore, figures that once had inlaid 
eyes have been documented at the pyramid 
complexes of Unis 8 and Pepi II, 9 and the 
relief work from both sites is notable for the 
flatness of the interior detail. 10 A goddess 
from the pyramid temple of Unis has an 
elongated ear that is somewhat similar to 
the ear on the present fragment, although 
the forward sections above and below the 
inward-curving helix are considerably nar¬ 
rower in the former. 11 Elongated ears also 
appear on figures in the pyramid complex 
of Pepi II. They seem to have broader for¬ 
ward sections, but no detailed photographs 
are available for comparison. 


In Old Kingdom royal reliefs, large-scale 
female figures are depicted in several types 
of scenes, where they participate in a vari¬ 
ety of rituals. They may embrace the king, 
stand facing the king, suckle the young 
king, stand behind the king during various 
rites, present the king with the breath of 
life, or stand behind foreign prisoners as 
they are presented to the king. 12 Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is impossible to identify the ritual 
in which this figure took part because so 
little is preserved. Fiowever, the enormous 
size of the goddess indicates that it was an 
imposing and monumental representation. 

AO 


1. Goedicke 1971. 

2. The Egyptians used several different types of 
materials to create eye inlays; see Lucas and 
Harris 1962, pp. 98-127. Unfortunately, the 
use of inlay in reliefs is only briefly discussed, 
in the introduction to the chapter. 

3. For example, in Senwosret I’s entrance chapel 
at Lisht (D. Arnold 1988, p. 80, pis. 49, 56); 
at Coptos (Bourriau 1988, pp. 22-24); an d at 
Karnak (Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 86; 
Aldred 1988b, p. 121). 

4. For example, see Hayes 1953, pp. 172-74, 
figs. 103, 104. A scene of Amenemhat I embrac¬ 
ing a goddess in which the figures are under 
lifesize was found in the king’s pyramid com¬ 
plex; see Gautier and Jequier 1902, pp. 95-97, 
fig. 109. 

5. Inlaid eyes are, however, found in Middle King¬ 
dom royal statuary; for examples, see Evers 
1929, vol. 1, pis. 71-75, 113-16. 

6. For eye inlays in Old Kingdom royal relief, see 
Smith 1946, p. 202. The author discusses a 
relief from the pyramid complex of King Teti, 
in which, most unusually, an eye inlay has 
been preserved. 

7. Goedicke 1971, pp. 24-28. The possibility that 
blocks at Lisht come from the temples of kings 
whose cartouches have not been discovered 
cannot, however, be ruled out. For a recent 
addition to the kings named on reused blocks 
from Lisht, see the entry for cat. no. 103. For 

a relief from the pyramid temple of Pepi I that 
is very similar in scale, style, and subject and 
also includes artist’s corrections, see Leclant 
1979a, p. 23, n. 18, fig. 25. 
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8. See Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, p. 85, 
doc. 2.9, pi. 31, pp. 97-99, doc. 50, pi. 35. 

9. Jequier 1938, p. 56, n. 1, pis. it, 64. 

10. For examples at the Unis complex, see 
Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, pis. 28- 
38; and Forman and Quirke 1996, p. 53. For 
examples at the complex of Pepi II, see Jequier 
1938, passim. 

11. Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 1977, p. 84, 
doc. 28, pi. 29. For a good photograph of this 
deity, see Forman and Quirke 1996, p. 53. The 
figure has carved eyes and striated hair. 


12. Shown embracing the king: see Jequier 1938, 
pis. 8, 12; and Labrousse, Lauer, and Leclant 
1 977 > PP- 81-83, docs. 26, 27, pi. 30. Shown 
facing the king: see Jequier 1938, pis. 12, 18. 
Shown suckling the young king: see Borchardt 
1907, pp. 40-41, figs. 21, 23; Borchardt 1913, 
pi. 18; Jequier 1938, pis. 30-33; and Labrousse, 
Lauer, and Leclant 1977, P- 84, doc. 28, pi. 29. 
Shown standing behind the king: see Borchardt 
1907, p. 16, fig. 6, pi. 16; Borchardt 1913, 
pi. 18; Jequier 1938, pis. 36, 41. Shown pre¬ 
senting the breath of life: see Jequier 1938, 


pis. 36, 54. Shown presenting prisoners: see 
Borchardt 1913, pi. 1; and Labrousse, Lauer, 
and Leclant 1977, PP- 90-91, doc. 40, pi. 32. 


Provenance: Lisht North, pyramid complex 
of Amenemhat I, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
excavation, 1906-7 


Bibliography: Unpublished 
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176 . Relief Fragment from 
Coptos 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 
Limestone 

H. 58 cm (22 7 A in.); w. 61 cm (24 in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 14281 

Coptos was an ancient city forty kilometers 
north of Thebes in Upper Egypt. In antiquity 
the place was important because of its posi¬ 
tion at the mouth of a dry river valley, or 
wadi, known as Wadi Hammamat, through 
which access was gained to the coast of the 
Red Sea. The wadi, moreover, was home to 
some of the best of the hard stones of Egypt 
that were especially prized for use in fine stat¬ 
uary (cat. nos. 67, 68). 1 The principal deity 
of Coptos was the vegetation and fertility 
god Min, for whom the kings of the Old, 
Middle, and New Kingdom and finally King 
Ptolemy II built a succession of temples. 2. The 
present relief fragment, now in the Petrie 
Museum, and another relief found with it 
and now in the Manchester Museum were 
originally part of the decoration of the Old 
Kingdom temple of Min built at Coptos. 3 

On the left of a rather weathered block 
of local Coptite limestone we see part of 
the figure of King Pepi II, who is identified 


by a large cartouche with his birth name, 
“Pepi,” and his throne name, “Neferkare.” 
The king wears the royal kilt; in his right 
hand he carries a mace and in his left the 
long royal mekes scepter with its lotus¬ 
shaped element and crossbar in the lower 
section. 4 Above the cartouche are remains 
of the title “King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt,” and on the right large hieroglyphs 
provide the name of the god Min with the 
remains of three ankh (life) signs above it 
and an n below it. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that a figure of the god confronted 
the king from the right. Most remarkable 
is the tightly spaced pattern of alternating 
symbols of stability and the goddess Bat 
that fills the area below the baseline on 
which the king stands. The Bat emblem— 
a frontal human face with cow ears and 
horns—also appears on the block showing 
Snefru’s Heb Sed, where it is part of the 
insignia of the Controllers of the Palace, 
who accompanied the king at this festival 
(cat. no. 23 ). 5 Bat is a not very well under¬ 
stood deity with aspects of a sky goddess, 
whose characteristics and emblem were 
taken over largely by the goddess Hathor 
after the Old Kingdom. 

Alternating symbols of the kind seen 
on the Petrie Museum relief usually appear 
on the daises of thrones or kiosks, 6 and 



Senwosret I, second king of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, is shown on a dais with such deco¬ 
rations, kneeling before the god Min in a 
relief at Karnak. 7 It is therefore possible 
that the alternating emblems on the present 
fragment were part of a cult installation 
peculiar to this god. 8 

This piece was certainly executed by 
local sculptors, for the flat and uneven fig¬ 
ures and hieroglyphs differ considerably 
from the skillfully carved elements in the re¬ 
liefs of Pepi IPs Memphite funerary temple 
at Saqqara. Yet the general influence of 
Fourth Dynasty prototypes noticeable 
in the king’s pyramid-temple reliefs (see 
“Royal Reliefs” by Dorothea Arnold in 
this catalogue, pp. 88-94) is also alive i n 
the Coptos fragment. Thus, the large figures 
of the king and god(?) of the Coptos relief 
show parallels to the figures in the large 
compositions in Pepi II’s pyramid temple, 
and even the detailed rope pattern of the 
Coptos cartouche reflects the inspiration 
of Fourth Dynasty examples. 9 Do a 

1. Fischer 1980b, cols. 737-41, with earlier bibli¬ 
ography. 

2. Gundlach 1982, cols. 136-40. For the Old 
Kingdom, sec McFarlane 1995, pp. 260-63. 

3. McFarlane 1995, pp. 140-41, 256-57, 259. 

For the Manchester Museum piece, see also 
Petrie 1896, no. 8, pi. 5. 
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4. Fischer 1979a, pp. 24-25, especially the defi¬ 
nition of the scepter on p. 24: “a symbol regu¬ 
larly wielded by the king in his priestly role as 
intermediary between mankind and the gods.” 

5. Fischer 1962a, pp. 11-15. 

6. Borchardt 1913, pi. 44 (royal throne). 

7. Lacau and Chevrier 1956, pi. 38. 

8. Lacau (in ibid., pp. 128-29) refers to one such 
cult installation, the stairway used in the Min 
festival that is elaborately depicted at Medinet 
Habu. For this example and parallels, see Epi- 
graphic Survey 1940, pis. 209-17. For a some¬ 
what similar image from the Delta, see Janosi 
1998, pp. 56-58, pis. A, B. 

9. Cherpion 1989, pp. 75-77. 

Provenance: Coptos, temple of Min, “face 

down to fill up some holes in the basal clay 

beneath the great sand bed of the Ptolemaic 

temple,”* Petrie excavation, 1893-94 

Bibliography: Petrie 1896, p. 4, no. 7, pi. 5; 

Stewart 1979, p. 7, no. 21, pi. 3, no. 2 

*Petrie 1896, pp. t, 4. 


177A-D. Pyramid Texts 

Sixth Dynasty 

Limestone with remains of paint 

a. H. 24.5 cm (9 5 /s in.); w. 25 cm (yVx in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 14540 

Other fragments, not illustrated: 

b. Musees Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels 
E 2393 A-1 

c. The Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge E 55.2, E 55.6, E 55.7, E 55.ii, E 30.1935 

d. Musee du Louvre, Paris E 32554, E 32556 


The illustrated block of stone comes from 
the antechamber of the pyramid of Pepi I at 
Saqqara. The walls of the antechamber, like 
those of the other rooms of the pyramid’s 
substructure, were inscribed with columns of 
Pyramid Texts designed to provide the spirit 
of the dead king with the means of daily 
rebirth. This fragment was part of columns 
6 to 10 of the west end of the antechamber’s 
north wall. Its hieroglyphs face left, toward 
the burial chamber, from which the spirit 
would emerge on its way out of the tomb 
at dawn. The north wall was one of the last 
the spirit would see before passing into the 
ascending corridor, which led outside. 

The texts on this section of the wall deal 
with the king’s ascension to the celestial 
realm—the home of the sun, the stars, and 
the other gods. Their five columns contain 
parts of three different spells typical of 
these texts: 1 



Col. 6: [This Pepi is on the way to 
the place of] the winepress; the food of 
this Pepi [is in the Field of Offerings] 

(PT 627B, Pyr. *T784a-b). 

Col. 7: The house of this Pepi belong¬ 
ing to the sky [will not perish; the seat 
of this Pepi belonging to the earth] can¬ 
not be destroyed (PT 302, Pyr. 458b). 

Col. 8: [The face of this Pepi is that of] 
falcons, the wings of this Pepi [are those 
of birds] (PT 302, Pyr. 46ib-c). 

Col. 9: [This Pepi has beat] his wings 
as a kite. [Someone] has flown, [people: 
this Pepi has flown away from you] 

(PT 302, Pyr. 463C-d). 

Col. 10: [This Pepi is a boy] who 
came from Re; this Pepi has emerged 
from between the thighs [of the 
Ennead] (PT 655 = PT 704 = CT 364, 
Pyr. *i842a-b). 

As in all such texts, a cartouche bearing 
the king’s name (“this Pepi”) and third- 
person references to the name have been 
substituted for the first-person pronoun. 


The original use of the first person indicated 
that the texts were intended to be recited 
by the spirit itself; the change to the third 
person allowed the texts to be personalized 
for a particular pyramid. 

Although first inscribed in the pyramid 
of Unis, the last king of the Fifth Dynasty, 
most of the Pyramid Texts are written in 
an archaic form of Egyptian that dates to 
perhaps the Fourth or early Fifth Dynasty. 
The celestial view of the king’s afterlife 
found in many of the texts may, however, 
be even older. jpa 

1. The missing parts of the texts are supplied 
between square brackets. The abbreviations 
“PT” and “Pyr.,” referring respectively to 
spells of the Pyramid Texts and sections of 
the spells, are based on the numbering system 
in Sethe 1922. The abbreviation “CT” refers 
to spells of the Coffin Texts, a later compila¬ 
tion of funerary texts. 

Provenance: (a) Saqqara, pyramid of Pepi 1 , 
north wall of antechamber 

Bibliography: (a) Sethe 1922, p. 136 
(fragment D) 
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178 A-C. Three Vases in the 
Shape of Mother Monkeys 
and Their Young 

a. Sixth Dynasty, reign of Merenre I 

Egyptian alabaster with traces of paint in left eye 
and traces of resin and pigment in inscription 
H. 18.5 cm (7 % in.) 

Inscribed on right shoulder and upper arm of 
mother: “King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Merenre living forever” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Theodore M. Davis Collection, Bequest of 
Theodore M. Davis, 1915 30.8.134 

b. Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I 

Egyptian alabaster with traces of paint in inscrip¬ 
tion on right arm of infant 
H. 13.7 cm (5 % in.) 

Inscribed on left arm of mother: “First occurrence 
of the Heb Sed (thirty-year jubilee); right arm of 
mother: “(female) tenant landholder (of the pyra¬ 
mid endowment of Pepi I called) ‘The Perfection 
of (King) Meryre Endures’ right arm of infant: 
“Ny-khaswt -Meryre (= King Meryre is a possessor 
of foreign lands)” 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Purchase, Joseph Pulitzer Bequest, Fletcher Fund, 
and Lila Acheson Wallace, Russell and Judy 
Carson, William Kelly Simpson, and Vaughn 
Foundation Gifts, in honor of Henry George 
Fischer, 1992 1992.338 

c. Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. T4.4 cm (5% in.) 

Modern elements: black lid, dark fill in aperture, 
probably hole at bottom, and certainly dark 
fill in it 

Inscribed on right shoulder and upper arm of 
mother: “King of Upper and Lower Egypt Meryre 
(Pepi I) living forever” 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 3886 

These three vessels for precious oil were 
made in royal workshops of the Sixth 
Dynasty and are inscribed with the names 
of reigning kings of that era, Pepi I (b, c) or 
his son and heir, Merenre I (a). 1 One vessel 
(b) also carries the name of a nonroyal 
woman who held an office at the funerary 
establishment of Pepi I and a reference to 
the king’s first Heb Sed, or thirty-year, 
jubilee. The implication is that the woman 
must have received the little oil flask from 
Pepi I on the occasion of that celebration 
(see “Stone Vessels” by Dorothea Arnold 
and Elena Pischikova in this catalogue, 
pp. 124-28). It is only logical to interpret 
the shorter inscriptions on the two other 
vases in the same way: these vessels must 
also have been gifts from reigning kings 
to favorite courtiers. Moreover, they too 
were probably given away at Sed festivals. 



c 


As gifts bestowed on these occasions, they 
may have contained oil used in the rituals 
performed at the celebration. 

The form the vases take—that of mother 
monkeys embracing and being embraced by 
their young—is related to the material they 
contained: monkeys came to Egypt from 
countries to the south in the areas of modern 
Sudan and Ethiopia and along the Red Sea 
coast, places that supplied spices and other 
ingredients that Egyptians mixed with cos¬ 
metic oils and ointments. The maternal 
image was also a reminder that female forces 
could procure rebirth for kings and non¬ 
royals. As rebirth and renewal were achieved 
by means of the thirty-year festival, the con¬ 
nection with that occasion is appropriate, 
but the allusion also made the vessels suit¬ 
able objects for the grave. Indeed most mon¬ 
key vessels found in excavations come from 
burials. However, some of these show traces 
of wear, which indicates that they were used 
in life before they were buried with their 
tomb owners. 2 Other monkey flasks were 
dedicated to female deities and were exca¬ 
vated from the sanctuaries of these god¬ 
desses (see “Stone Vessels,” pp. 128-29). 

The monkeys of the present jars are 
shown wearing bracelets around their 
wrists to emphasize their tame nature. In 
certain pieces, moreover, the mother animal 
was further adorned with an actual neck¬ 
lace of faience beads, as excavated remains 
document. 1 Lids must have closed the aper¬ 
tures in the heads, and the astonishingly 
human-looking eyes (with eyebrows) of 
some figures, such as the monkey of the 
Davis Collection vase (a), were inlaid. 



The student of Egyptian art will find 
remarkable how variously three individual 
stone-vessel sculptors, working almost at 
the same time, rendered the identical theme 
of the present works. The Davis Collection 
vase is the most statuelike of the three ver¬ 
sions. The mother monkey sits upright, 
looking very dignified, with legs and arms 
and indeed all features described in a rather 
linear, abstract manner. The smallest vari¬ 
ant, the honey-colored piece in the Metro¬ 
politan Museum (b), is the liveliest. The 
mother animal’s legs are naturalistically 
rounded and spread outward; especially 
impressive is the portrayal of the decided 
hump in her back and of the way she bends 
over the infant that holds on to her breast. 
The vessel in the Kunsthistoriches Museum, 
Vienna (c), is the most clearly and sharply 
cut and beautifully conveys the expression 
of the benign, quite human-looking face 
with its wide-open eyes. All three pieces 
present a sensitively observed image of 
maternity that was seldom depicted with 
comparable emotion in Egyptian statues of 
human mothers. 

DoA 
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1. For the family tree of these kings, see entry for 
cat. no. 184. 

2. Fischer (1993, p. 4) observed traces of wear in 
the Vienna vase. 

3. Valloggia 1980, pis. 13 a, 14A. 


Provenance: (a) Unknown; (b) unknown; 
(c) said to be Elephantine 

Bibliography: (a) Dorman, Harper, and 
Pittman 1987, p. 20, no. 9; Do. Arnold 1993b, 


p. 6; Fischer 1993, p. 5, fig. 4; Do. Arnold 1995, 
p. 59, no. 80. (b) Do. Arnold 1993 b, p. 6; Fischer 
T 993, pp. 1-9, fig. t; Do. Arnold 1995, p. 59, 
no. 81; Minault-Gout 1997, p. 307, fig. 6a,b. 

(c) Satzinger 1994, p. 52, no. 34 
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179 . Jubilee Jar Inscribed 
with the Name of Pepi I 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I 

Egyptian alabaster with black fill in inscriptions 

H. 7.2 cm (2% in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris, n 5 27 

This unguent jar with a wide rim and flat 
foot has a disk-shaped lid with a circular 
protuberance on the inside. It is a type of 
receptacle that was common from the Fifth 
to the Eleventh Dynasty. 1 The wide open¬ 
ing makes it possible to draw liquid easily, 
and the flat lip accommodates a sealed lid. 2 
The characteristic silhouette was perpetu¬ 
ated in hieroglyphic writing and was asso¬ 
ciated with unguents. 3 

Like most unguent jars, this example is 
carved in a translucent stone streaked with 
veins. Commonly called Egyptian alabaster, 
it is in fact not true alabaster, but calcite. 4 
Beginning in the early dynasties, this was 
the stone of choice for unguent vessels, and 
the list of Egyptian alabaster jars inscribed 
with the names of Old Kingdom sovereigns 
is very long. 5 It is the most frequently used 
material, followed by diorite. 6 Although 
such royal vessels have been found through¬ 
out Egypt, they were probably all executed 
in workshops of the royal residence. 7 Work¬ 
shop scenes and clues found on the objects 
themselves have given scholars an insight 
into the techniques used to make them, from 
the extraction of a block of stone at the 
quarry to the hollowing out of the vessel— 
generally done with a tubular copper 
drill—to the final buffing of the exterior. 
The inside of this example and especially 
the bottom display very obvious grooves 
left by the drill. 

On the belly of the jar two columns of 
incised hieroglyphs are highlighted with a 
black fill. From right to left they read: “the 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt Meryre 
[Pepi I], granted life eternal,” and “first 
Heb Sed.” 


Many similar jars with inscriptions that 
mention the royal jubilee celebration (or 
Heb Sed; see cat. no. 180) have been found 
in Egypt and in neighboring countries, par¬ 
ticularly in the ancient Phoenician city of 
Byblos, modern-day Jabayl. Most date to 
the Sixth Dynasty. Gifts from the king, these 
jars were valued more for their inscriptions 
than for the perfumed oils or unguents they 
contained, which were used in ceremonies. 
They reaffirmed the king’s power, which, 
theoretically, was strengthened after thirty 
years of rule during the jubilee ceremony. 
Such a gift, even as it underscored the king’s 
preeminence, particularly distinguished the 
person to whom it was presented. 9 cz 


1. Aston 1994, p. 104. 

2. Bourriau 1984, col. 362. 

3. Balcz 1932, p. 51, n. 3. 

4. Most recently, De Putter and Karlshausen 
1992, pp. 43-46; and Lilyquist 1995, p. 13, 
with earlier bibliography. 

5. See the brief enumeration, with mention of 
origin, in Eichler 1993, pp. 299-307. 

6. Ibid., p. 307 (2). 

7. Ibid., pp. 307 (4), 308 (7). 

8. For all these techniques, consult the bibli¬ 
ography in Spalinger 1982, pp. 126-27; 
El-Khouli 1978, pp. 789-801; and Lilyquist 
1995 , P- 13 - 

9. Minault-Gout 1997, pp. 305-14. 


Provenance: Unknown; brought to France 
from Egypt by Jean-Fran^ois Champollion 1830 


Bibliography: Champollion 1835-45, vol. 2 , 
pi. 188 (6); Pierret 1882, pp. 85-86, no. 352; 
Sethe 1903, p. 97; Gauthier 1907, p. 154; Vandier 
d’Abbadie 1972, pp. 128-29, no. 556, fig. 556; 
Ziegler 1993b, p. 201; Ziegler 1997b, p. 465, 
no. 4, fig. 6 


180 . Jubilee Jar Inscribed 
with the Name of Pepi II 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 
Egyptian alabaster 

H. 15 cm (6 in.); diam., lid 19.9 cm (7% in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris n 648a,b 

This unguent jar can be distinguished from 
a similar vessel dating from the reign of 
Pepi I (cat. no. 179) by its large size, its lid 
in the shape of a flat disk, and its inscription. 
On the body two columns of incised hiero¬ 
glyphs appear inside a rectangular frame 
formed by the signs for “land” and “sky,” 
supported by two was scepters. From right 
to left they read: “The King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Neferkare (Pepi II), alive 
like Re,” and “Horus Netjeri-khau, alive like 
Re.” 

The text inscribed on the lid in a very 
elongated cartouche translates as: “Long 
live Horus Netjeri-khau, King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Neferkare, given life.” cz 

Provenance: Unknown; brought to France 
from Egypt by Jean-Fran^ois Champollion 1830 

Bibliography: Pierret 1882, p. 84, no. 347; 
Gauthier 1907, p. 173; Archeo, no. 79 (1991), 
p. 63; Ziegler 1993b, p. 201; Ziegler 1997b, 
nos. 9, 10, figs. 11, 12 
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181 . Box Inscribed with the 
Name of King Merenre I 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Merenre I 
Hippopotamus ivory 

H. 3.6 cm (i Zi in.); w. 14.6 cm (5 3 A in.); d. 6.1 cm 
(2/2 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris N 794 

This rectangular box belongs to a type well 
documented for the late Archaic Period. 1 
The Old Kingdom has provided several 
examples in wood, sometimes inlaid with 
faience (cat. no. 158), and the form persisted 
throughout pharaonic times, rendered in 
various materials: alabaster, 2 copper, 3 or 
precious wood. Because of the fragility of 
the material, however, examples in ivory 
are extremely rare. 

The closing mechanism seems admirably 
modern: the lid once slid on and off via a 
system of slides. Significant traces of verdi¬ 
gris surrounding the hole inserted in the 
center of one of the short sides suggest the 
presence of a copper knob-fastener, now 
lost. The lid and one of the sides bear an 
incised inscription, highlighted with blue 
pigment, which gives the titulary of King 
Merenre I. 


Various objects could be kept in this 
sort of box: one in alabaster of similar size 
contained cylindrical seals with the name of 
Mentuhotep. Like headrests (cat. no. 183) 
or jubilee jars (cat. nos. 179, 180) bearing 
royal names, these were no doubt gifts 
from the pharaoh that dignitaries treasured 
and took to their graves. 4 If the Theban 
provenance noted by Champollion is accu¬ 
rate, this artifact will prove extremely im¬ 
portant for the history of Upper Egypt 
during the Old Kingdom. cz 

1. Killen 1994a, pp. 1-6. 

2. With the name of King Mentuhotep of the Elev¬ 
enth Dynasty, Louvre, Paris, E 25685. 

3. With the name of Amenemhat II, Louvre, Paris, 
E 15128-29. 

4. For example, objects with the name of Pepi I and 
Pepi II found in the tomb of the governors of 
Balat. See Minault-Gout 1997, pp. 305-14. 

Provenance: Thebes?;* brought to France 
from Egypt by Jean-Fran^ois Champollion 1830 

Bibliography: Champollion 1835-45, vol. 2., 
pi. 188 (nos. 7, 7 bis); Pierret 1882, no. 613; 
Gauthier 1907, p. 166; Tardy 1977, p. 62, fig. 3; 
Ziegler 1993b, p. 204; Ziegler 1998, p. 408 

*See the caption on a plate in Champollion (1835-45, 
vol. 2, pi. t 88), where the object appears as numbers 
7 and 7 bis, among “objects from various sepulchres 
in Qurna.” 


182. Sistrum Inscribed with 
the Name of King Teti 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Teti 
Egyptian alabaster, remains of pigment in incised 
decoration and resin in crevices; repairs in handle 
and to falcon head; naos plate adhered with mod¬ 
ern adhesive 
H. 26.5 cm (10/2 in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Purchase, Edward S. Harkness Gift, 1926 
26.7.1450 

The handle of this beautiful object appears 
to be an elegant papyrus stalk crowned with 
an umbel in bloom, into which the artist has 
delicately incised the detail of the folioles 
and beard of the plant. It supports a small 
building, a chapel or naos, surmounted by 
a cavetto cornice. A falcon stands proudly 
at the top; in front of this bird of prey rears 
a cobra with open hood. The delicate qual¬ 
ity of the material, a translucent alabaster 
with fine veining, is matched by the refine¬ 
ment of the style. This is a royal object, as 
is shown by the inscriptions naming Teti, 
first sovereign of the Sixth Dynasty. On the 
preserved face of the naos, three of the 
pharaoh’s names appear framed by the sign 
for “sky,” supported by two was scepters: 
from left to right, his Two Ladies name, his 
Horus name, and his Son of Re name, Teti. 
This titulary is accompanied by wishes for 
eternal life and strength. A long vertical 
inscription runs down the papyrus stalk: 
“The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

Son of Re, Teti, beloved of Hathor, Lady 
of Dendara, may he live eternally.” 

This is not a decorative object, but a 
musical instrument specific to pharaonic 
Egypt and called by Egyptologists a naos 
sistrum. It is one of the first examples 
known of a type that persisted until the 
Roman Period. A sort of musical rattle, the 
sistrum was shaken in cadence, marking 
the rhythm at religious ceremonies. Its 
soothing music, evoking an ancient rite— 
the “shaking of the papyrus”—warded off 
the violence of dangerous deities, Hathor 
in particular. According to myths, that 
goddess could transform herself into a fear¬ 
some lioness. She appears in the vertical in¬ 
scription on the sistrum as a young woman 
with two cow’s horns, on which the sun 
disk rests. Because this sistrum as a whole 
can be read as a rebus, it is linked to late 
texts that consider the instrument the incar¬ 
nation of the goddess. 1 The papyrus stalk 
refers to the rite of the same name; and the 
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falcon and small building can be read as 
hieroglyphs composing the name of the 
goddess (Hat-Hor, meaning House of 
Horus), who is represented in her cobra 
form as the eye of Re. The inscription 
places King Teti under the protection of 
Hathor, Lady of Dendara, the great reli¬ 
gious center of Upper Egypt, whose temple 
was considerably embellished by Sixth 
Dynasty sovereigns . 2 

In spite of its unusual material, this 
sistrum is not an ex-voto but may actually 
have been used. On the base of the naos are 
holes for small copper rods equipped with 
jangling disks; the rods, along with one of 
the walls forming a sound box, have disap¬ 
peared, but their former presence is attested 
by traces of verdigris. cz 


1. Daumas 1970a, p. 72. 

2. For additions by Pepi I, see Romano 1998, 
pp. 236-37, n. 6. 

Provenance: Memphite region, “plateau of 
pyramids,” according to vendor; Carnarvon 
collection 

Bibliography: Davies 1920, pp. 69-72, pi. 8; 
Burlington Fine Arts Club 1922, p. 90, no. 39; 
Schafer and Andrae 1925, p. 260; Klebs 1931, 
pp. 60-63, hg* a > Schafer and Andrae 1934, 
p. 270; Pijoan 1945, p. 163, fig. 214; Hayes 
1953, pp. 125-26, fig. 76; Kayser 1969, fig. 65; 
Daumas 1970b, pp. 7-18; Ziegler 1979b, p. 32, 
n. 25; Ziegler 1984, col. 959, n. 17 
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183. Headrest Inscribed with 
the Name of Pepi II 


Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 

Ivory, probably from elephant, with faint remains 

of blue paint in the inscriptions 

H., headrest 21.8 cm (8% in.); h., base 1.9 cm 

(Y* in.); w. 19.1 cm (7/2 in.); d. 7.8 cm (3 14 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris N 646 


Like the Japanese and certain peoples of 
Africa today, in place of a pillow the ancient 
Egyptians used a headrest, which looks 
uncomfortable to Westerners. 

This rare and very precious example in 
ivory has a head support that retains the 
curve of the tusk from which it was sculpted; 
the cavity is still quite visible. The support 
rests on an abacus atop a fluted column 
flared at: the foot. This vertical stand is fixed 
on a rectangular base, which bears the in¬ 
cised titulary of Pharaoh Pepi II, framed by 
the sign for “sky”—that is, two was scep¬ 
ters and a horizontal line. A similar inscrip¬ 
tion, but written horizontally, runs along 
one side of the base. This type of headrest, 
inspired by architecture—for example, 
the ribbed columns in the vestibule of 
Djoser’s funerary complex—was typical 
in the Old Kingdom. 1 The materials most 
frequently used were alabaster and wood; 
these were sometimes covered with precious 
metals, like one in the trousseau of Queen 
Hetep-heres I, mother of King Khufu. Ivory 
was very rarely used, no doubt because of 
its fragility and rarity. Originating in the 
heart of Africa, elephant ivory was an ob¬ 
ject of trade, as is recorded in inscriptions 
from the Sixth Dynasty. 2 3 * Like jubilee jars 
(cat. nos. 179, 180) or boxes (cat. no. 181), 
headrests inscribed with royal names were 
probably prized gifts from the pharaoh that 
were buried with their owners. 5 cz 

1. Examples include, for the Third Dynasty, 
from Kafr el-Ammar, Petrie Museum, London, 
UC 8585; for the Fourth Dynasty, Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, JE 53262 (belonging to 
Queen Hetep-heres I); for the Fifth Dynasty, 
see Donadoni Roveri 1987, p. 131; for 

the Sixth Dynasty, see Valloggia 1986, 
pp. 73 - 74 - 

2. Roccati 1982, pp. 205 (Harkhuf), 218 (Sabni). 

3. For example, objects with the name of Pepi I 
and Pepi II, found in the tomb of the gover¬ 

nors of Balat; see Minault-Gout 1997, 

pp. 305-14- 




Provenance: Unknown; brought to France 
from Egypt by Jean-Fran^ois Champollion 1830 

Bibliography: Pierret 1882, no. 612; Michal- 
owski 1968, fig. 806; Tardy 1977, p. 62, fig. 2; 
Leclant et al. 1978, p. 233, fig. 224; Falgayrettes 
1989, ill. p. 35; Ziegler 1993b, pp. 201, 207; 
Ziegler 1998, p. 409 
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Khui (of Abydos) = Nebet 


Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi (I) = King Pepi I = Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi (II) 


King Merenre I Neith King Pepi II 


184 . Brewer's Vat of Queen 
Mother Ankh-nes-pepi (II) 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi II 

Egyptian alabaster, hieroglyphs filled with resin 

H. 17.3 cm (6 7 /s in.) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy, 1923 
23.10.10 

This beautiful vase is made in two parts: 
a deep basin with a round rim and small 
spout and a flaring base decorated with 
incised grooves that create the effect of a 
reed construction. The two elements were 
cemented together after the piece entered 
the Metropolitan Museum’s collection. 
Below the rim on one side of the vessel 
is a line of beautifully incised stylized 
hieroglyphs. This inscription refers to the 
queen mother Ankh-nes-pepi, here called 
Ankh-nes-pepi (II), to distinguish her from 
a half sister of the same name, for whom 
the number (I) is used. The queen’s name, 
like that of her sister, can be written using 
either of two names of King Pepi I, Pepi (as 
here) or Meryre; 1 the name Ankh-nes-meryre 
appears on the statuette in the Brooklyn 
Museum that represents the queen with 
her son Pepi II on her lap (cat. no. 172). 
The relationship of the two women called 
Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi, who were both 
married to King Pepi I, and their positions 
in the royal family of the Sixth Dynasty can 
best be clarified in the family tree shown 
above. 2 Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi (II) was 
regent for Pepi II when he became king in 
his infancy. 

The inscription on the vase is usually 
translated: “The king’s mother [of?] the 


pyramid (of Pepi II) ‘The Permanent Place 
of Neferkare (Pepi II) Endures’: Ankh-nes- 
pepi.” 3 The citation of the pyramid of Pepi II 
(Neferkare) in Ankh-nes-pepi (II)’s title is a 
peculiarity of Sixth Dynasty inscriptions that 
has given rise to much speculation. Must 
we consider the pyramid of a king to have 
been identical with the pharaoh himself, so 
that a queen or other royal woman could 
be mother, wife, or daughter of a particular 
pyramid? 4 Or does the linkage of the royal 
woman with the pyramid imply only that 
the lady in question received economic bene¬ 
fits from the funerary establishment attached 
to a royal pyramid cult? 5 However the ques¬ 
tion is resolved—and scholars nowadays 
seem to favor the second interpretation— 
the controversy is an apt reminder that a 
royal pyramid and its pyramid temple were 
not only religious entities but also economic 
institutions of great influence and power 
because the cult of a dead king furnished 
incomes to the numerous individuals who 
served it. 

This luxury stone vase, which may 
have belonged to Queen Mother Ankh-nes- 
pepi (II)’s funerary equipment or that of her 
son King Pepi II, is also connected to prac¬ 
tical realities through its prototype: the lit¬ 
tle vessel represents a miniature brewer’s 
vat on a reed stand. The actual vat would 
have come up to about the hips of the 


brewer, who might have been either a man 
or a woman. The brewer set a sieve over 
the vat’s mouth and then worked soaked 
pieces of lightly baked bread through it, for 
the beer of ancient Egypt was bread juice 
fermented with the help of date mash. 6 
After fermentation the brewer poured the 
beer through the spout into jars, and the 
drink was ready to be consumed. Beer was 
a staple of the diet of the ancient people of 
the Nile Valley, and with the stone version 
of a vat in his or her burial outfit, the royal 
tomb owner was guaranteed provision of 
the beverage in eternity. Do A 

1. For the interchangeability of “Pepi” and “Meryre” 
in the name of this queen and her sister, see the 
references in Romano 1998, p. 248, n. 49. 

2. See Seipel 1975, cols. 263-64. 

3. James P. Allen (personal communication) pro¬ 
poses another translation for the inscription: 
“From the king’s mother Ankh-nes-pepi {for] 
the pyramid [of Pepi II] ‘The permanent place 
of the life of Neferkare [Pepi II].’” This wording 
would indicate that Ankh-nes-pepi (II) dedi¬ 
cated the vessel to her son’s funerary cult. 

4. Montet 1957, pp. 92-101. 

5. See especially Malek 1970, pp. 238-40. 

6. Hclck 1975, cols. 789-92. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: N. Scott 1944, %• 18; Hayes 
I 95 .U PP- 129-30, fig. 79; Labrousse and Leclant 
1998, pp. 95-100 
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185 . Atjema Standing 

Sixth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 
H. 91 cm (35 7 /» in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo CG 99 

A man in one of the classic Old Kingdom 
poses is depicted in this large statue with 
well-preserved colors. Atjema is standing 
with his left foot forward, as if walking. 

His arms are held close to his sides, and, 
typically, he has a cylindrical object in his 
hands. The spaces between his torso and 
arms and separating his legs were painted 
black to give the illusion that the stone has 
been carved away. Atjema stands against 
a support that comes to the middle of his 
back. His narrow chest and slim waist form 
an elegant silhouette, but his musculature 


This statue has been placed in the context of 
the Sixth Dynasty because it has many traits 
that appear to link it to works of that period. 
Most conspicuous are the narrow waist, 
disproportionately small hands, 1 and pecu¬ 
liar shape of the wig, which fits the head 
very closely and leaves the ears uncovered 
(see cat. no. 189). 2 Characteristics the piece 
owes to the artistic tradition of the Fifth 


is not pronounced, with the exception of 
the pectorals, which are linear in design. 
The ridge of the tibia is fairly prominent. 

Atjema’s kilt, knotted at the waist and 
finely pleated in a herringbone pattern on 
the right side, is quite elaborate, and he 
wears a beautiful broad collar of seven 
rows of beads in alternating colors of blue 
and green and ending in a row of pendants, 
He wears a round wig that leaves the ears 
free in an altogether unusual manner, and 
his fine mustache is indicated with a stroke 
of black paint. On the pedestal, which is 


Dynasty (and ultimately the Fourth), such as 
the prominent musculature of the forearm 3 
and the strong delineation of the bottom of 
the breasts, are also found in a number of 
Sixth Dynasty works (cat. nos. 173, 174, 
188, 190). Whether this representation of 
Atjema was created at the very end of the 
Fifth Dynasty or the beginning of the Sixth 
is impossible to say at present. do a 


painted black, three columns of hieroglyphs 
inscribed in white in front of the right foot 
give the beginning and end of his proper 
name, a few common epithets, and his 
titles: “Wab Priest of the King and Priest of 
the Sun Temple of Sahure.” These titles 
make it possible to establish a relatively 
precise date for the work. s-lt, cz 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara 

Bibliography: Borchardt 1911, pp. 77-78, 
pi. 22; Vandier 1958, p. 62 ; Porter and Moss 
1979, p. 722; Cherpion 1998, p. 112 


1. Russmann 1995a, pp. 269-70. 

2. The closest parallel is offered by the wood 
statue of Ni-ankh-pepi, Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 60; Borchardt i9ii,pp. 52-53. 

3. For the general lack of strong musculature in 
Second Style statuary, see Russmann 1995a, 
p. 240, and cat. nos. 170, 172 here. 
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186 . Prince Tjau Seated on 
the Ground 


Sixth Dynasty, reign of Merenre I or later 

Graywacke 

H. 34.5 cm (13 % in.) 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo cg 120 


This distinctive statuette depicts Prince 
Tjau seated in an asymmetrical pose differ¬ 
ent from the usual cross-legged pose of a 
scribe at work (cat. no. 134). His right leg 
is pulled up in front of him and his left 
folded beneath; each hand is placed on a 
knee, indicating that he is at rest. He is 
dressed in a plain kilt and wears a mid¬ 
length, flaring wig that leaves his large ears 
exposed. His extremely large, protruding 
eyes and thick, rectangular mouth and the 
very pronounced folds on either side of his 
nose combine to produce a countenance 
that is typical of the Sixth Dynasty style. 
The eyebrows in sharp relief and the details 
of the fingers and toes are rendered with a 
stiffness and an austerity that are accentu¬ 
ated by the black stone—an unusual choice 
for a nonroyal statue. Also unusual is the 
placement of the short incised inscription— 
“Prince Tjau”—so that it curves around 
the left knee instead of running horizon¬ 
tally across the pedestal. 

Statues that show a man seated in this 
asymmetrical pose are characteristic of the 
Sixth Dynasty. 1 For that reason the beauti¬ 
ful statue of Ni-ankh-re (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, JE 53150) was long dated to this 
period. Now, however, it is considered to be 
an experimental work with no immediate 
successor, executed in the Fourth Dynasty. 
By contrast, this figure clearly dates to the 
end of the Old Kingdom. Also found within 
the tomb of Tjau, whose full name was 
Tjau-merenre-nakht, was a headrest with 
a longer inscription enumerating his titles: 
“prince, Seal Bearer of the King of Lower 
Egypt, Unique Associate, Director of 
Khentiu-shes .” 2 It may seem surprising that 
such an important personage was repre¬ 
sented by such a diminutive work, but dur¬ 
ing the Sixth Dynasty, statues, although 
numerous, were often small. s l - T , c z 



1. Cherpion 1998, p. 106. 

2. Borchardt 1964, CG 1797. 

Provenance: Saqqara 

Bibliography; Borchardt 1911, p. 92, pi. 27; 
Hornemann 1951-69, vol. 2 (1957), pi. 522; 


Vandier 1958, pp. 68, 103, 138, pi. 21.3; 5000 
ans 1960, fig. 13, p. 23 (15); Buhl 1962, no. 66; 
Porter and Moss 1979, p. 699; Cherpion 1998, 
p. 106, fig. 34a 
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187 . Pseudogroup of Itisen 


Sixth Dynasty 

Painted grayish white limestone 1 
H. 53.3 cm (21 in.); w. 47.5 cm (i8 3 /4 in.); 
d. 38 cm (15 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris n 44 {= a 43) 


The term “pseudogroup” was coined by the 
Belgian Egyptologist Jean Capart. It desig¬ 
nates a type of statue, specific to the Old 
Kingdom, composed of two or more repre¬ 
sentations of the same individual, which 
may be accompanied by other figures. Many 
hypotheses have been advanced about the 
function and meaning of such sculptures, 
which were deposited in tombs. Do they 
represent the same person at different stages 
of life? Should they be seen as an image of 
the tomb’s owner accompanied by his ka, 
one of the components of the Egyptian spirit? 
Or, more simply, does this type of statue 
imitate the multifigure sculptures, such as 
those depicting Queen Mer-si-ankh and her 
family, carved in the tomb walls at Giza 
from the Fourth Dynasty on? 

A recent study lists thirty-two pseudo¬ 
groups. 2 This one, acquired by the Louvre 
in 1827, was among the earliest examples 
found. Itisen, Overseer of Mortuary Priests, 
is depicted twice, and a single inscription, 
placed on the base of the pedestal between 
the two figures, gives his identity. This Itisen 
is more than likely the same person as the 
subject of a pseudogroup in Copenhagen 3 
who bears the same name and a similar 
title. If so, this sculpture must come from 
the nonroyal necropolis in Saqqara where 
the Copenhagen group was found. 4 

The two figures in the Louvre pseudo¬ 
group are identical in pose and costume; 
only the faces display significant differences. 
A minor variation in the size of the figures, 
their slightly off-center positions, a nearly 
imperceptible shift in the angle of the legs, 
and the irregularity at the top of the back¬ 
rest do not alter the strong impression of 
the work’s symmetry. 

The two images of Itisen are seated side 
by side on a bench with a high back. The 
subject is dressed in a kilt rounded at the bot¬ 
tom edge and fastened by a belt that is diago¬ 
nally striped at the end. The kilt is decorated 
on the right with rectilinear pleats. Only 
the outline and a few traces of color remain 
of the broad collar with blue and green 
bands. The legs are parallel. The arms are 
at his sides, the right hand grasps a folded 


cloth, and the left hand is flat on the knee. 
Itisen’s silhouette hints at the block of stone 
from which the figure was carved. His face is 
framed by a flared wig, parted in the mid¬ 
dle, that conceals a portion of his ears. The 
individual locks are indicated by grooves. 
The face is characterized by a relatively long 
nose and an unusually short chin. The 
drooping eyes, very large and not matched, 
are outlined with black paint. The upper 
eyelid is rimmed to the outer corner, and 
the lower eyelid has a flat edge. Remnants 
of black paint create the illusion that the 
man is cross-eyed. The drooping eyebrows, 


with tapered ends extending low on the tem¬ 
ples, are indicated by a wide band in slight 
relief. The long nose has a very narrow base 
and prominent nostrils. The philtrum is 
well marked, and the straight, clearly out¬ 
lined mouth with turned-down corners has 
a pronounced notch in the upper lip. The 
neck is short. The torso and belly, with semi¬ 
circular navel, are thin and very flat, and the 
pectorals are tersely indicated by an incision. 
The narrowness of the waist is emphasized 
by the black paint that fills the negative space 
at the sides. The junction between the verti¬ 
cal plane of the torso and belly and the 
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horizontal plane of the knees is a sharp 
right angle. The face of the figure at the 
proper right seems younger, with very 
round cheeks and a pleasant expression. 
The figure on the proper left looks sullen; 
he has a higher forehead and seems to be 
lowering his head slightly. The bottom of 
his wig is more carefully carved and stands 
out cleanly from the back slab. 

Traces of color are abundant on the fig¬ 
ures and pedestal. Black was used for the 
wigs, eyes, and horizontal foot of the pedestal 
and to distinguish the arms from the waist 
and the legs from the seat and from each 
other. Red covered the bodies. A speckled 
pink imitating granite is evident on the 
middle of the seat between the two figures, 
and there are traces of blue and green on 
the broad collar and the right side of the 
neck of the figure at right. 

Certain stylistic criteria, the most per¬ 
suasive of which is the ridge of stone on the 
clenched right hand, suggest a date for the 
work; this detail appears only on statues of 
the Sixth Dynasty. 5 An example appears on 
the firmly dated statuette of King Pepi II 
seated on his mother’s lap (cat. no. 172). 

cz 


1. The quarry may have been at Tura or Minya. 

2. Eaton-Krauss 1995, pp. 57-74. 

3. Copenhagen NM A.A. b 27; Vandier 1958, 
pi. 34.2. 

4. On the origin of this statue, see Eaton-Krauss 
1995, p. 64. 

5. Fischer 1962b, p. 65, n. 6. 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara; Brindeau 
collection; acquired 1827 

Bibliography: Champollion 1827, p. 67, 
no. 67; Rouge 1849, p. 28; Encyclopedie photo- 
graphique 1935, pis. 38, 39; Boreux 1935-38, 
p. 806; Vandier 1958, pp. 89, 118, pi. 33.2; 
Hornemann 1951-69, vol. 4 (1966), p. 1115; 
Kanawaty 1985, p. 39; Eaton-Krauss 1995, 
pp. 63-66, no. 20; Ziegler 1997a, pp. 90-92, 
no. 25 
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188 . Meryre-ha-ishetef 
Standing 


Sixth Dynasty 
Painted ebony 
H. 51 cm (zo ] /8 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 55722 


Sedment is a vast necropolis located eight 
kilometers (five miles) northwest of Hera- 
kleopolis (present-day Ihnasya el-Medina), 
south of the oasis of Faiyum. As in most 
provincial cemeteries, the tombs were 
carved into the living rock. The tomb of 
Meryre-ha-ishetef, whom an inscription 
describes as “Unique Associate and lector- 
priest,” was tucked away at the foot of a 
hill in this necropolis. It has been dated to 
the Sixth Dynasty, based on archaeological 
criteria and on the name of the deceased, 
a composite that begins with “Meryre,” one 
of the names of Pharaoh Pepi I. A courtyard 
carved out of the rock allowed access to a 
room in which three women were laid to 
rest; the courtyard also communicated with 
a deep shaft leading to the burial chamber 
of the owner, who lay in a wood coffin. The 
funerary furnishings were few but of high 
quality. In addition to a headrest inscribed in 
his name, now also in the collection of the 
British Museum, archaeologists found three 
wood statues depicting Meryre-ha-ishetef, 
arranged in decreasing order of size, accom¬ 
panied by a statue of a woman and models 
of servants. 

The figures of the deceased, currently di¬ 
vided among the Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 46992), 1 the British Museum, and the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen 
(cat. no. 189), depict him nude at three dif¬ 
ferent stages of life. They were obviously 
made by different sculptors. 

This statue represents Meryre-ha-ishetef 
as an adolescent. He has a broad face, eye¬ 
brows indicated naturalistically, and full 
cheeks; the philtrum and the depressions 
on either side of the nose are discreetly sug¬ 
gested. With wide-open eyes, the figure 
advances with a certain naive brashness. 


His arms are at his sides with fists clenched. 
As was the custom, the left foot is advanced, 
and the entire body is bent slightly forward 
in an attitude that has been interpreted as a 
sign of deference. 2 The arms are sculpted 
from the same block of wood as the body, 
a rare feat in a sculpture of this size, and 
the space separating them from the torso has 
been cut away. The nude body, thin and 
muscular, is admirably modeled. 3 It reflects 
the specific canon adopted in the Sixth 
Dynasty to depict the ideal of male beauty: 
disproportionately large head and a very 
slender form with nipped-in waist and slim 
hips. 4 Few Egyptian works display so much 
care in the treatment of such anatomical 
details as the musculature of the torso and 
back and the delicate bones of the clavicle, 
hips, and knees. Compare it with the older, 
extremely beautiful statue of Snefru-nefer 
nude (cat. no. 135) to see how, in the pres¬ 
ent work, the expression of well-being and 
physical strength is accompanied by a rarely 
equaled grace. cz 

1. Saleh and Sourouzian 1987, no. 64. 

2. Petrie and Brunton 1924, p. 3. 

3. Compare it with the magnificent statue of 
Senedjem-ib Mehi, Overseer of All Construc¬ 
tion Projects under King Unis, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, 13.3466. 

4. Russmann 1995a, pp. 269-70. 

Provenance: Sedment, Old Kingdom cemetery, 
tomb of Meryre-ha-ishetef, Petrie excavation, 
1920-21; gift of the Egyptian Government as 
part of the division of finds 

Bibliography: Petrie and Brunton 1924, 
pp. 2-3, pis. 7, 8; Porter and Moss 1934, p. 115; 
Vandier 1958, p. 141, pi. 45.3; James and Davies 
1984, p. 24, fig. 22; Limme 1984, cols. 790-91; 
Quirke and Spencer 1992, fig. 145 
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189 . Meryre-ha-ishetef 
with a Staff 

Sixth Dynasty 
Painted cedar wood 
H. 6 5.5 cm (25% in.) 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen aein 1560 

This statue of Meryre-ha-ishetef, “Unique 
Associate and lector-priest,” was found in 
the same tomb with two others, also in 
wood and also nude. This example, which 
shows the subject as a mature man, is larger 
than the statue that depicts him as an ado¬ 
lescent (cat. no. 188). The pose is different, 
too. Here the tomb owner is standing, his 
right arm at his side and a staff in his left 
hand. A third and even larger figure (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo, JE 46992) represents 
him in an identical attitude, equipped with 
a staff and scepter, and it is possible that the 
differences in size and accessories among 
the statues were intended to evoke all aspects 


of the individual who, through the years 
and in the course of a successful career, 
gained in dignity. The nudity characteristic 
of many male statues from the Sixth Dynasty 
is not a mark of childhood but must be 
linked to changes in funerary beliefs. 1 

In this statue Meryre-ha-ishetef has 
reached middle age. His posture is more 
rigid and his stride less broad. The face has 
sagged; the eyes have large circles around 
them; the depressions around the nose are 
more pronounced; and two additional lines 
appear on either side of the philtrum. The 
stylized eyebrows accentuate the distinctive 
architecture of the face, in which the eyes, 
highlighted in black and white, occupy an 
inordinate amount of space. The neck is 
thinner, and the spindly body, treated with 
attention, has lost muscle tone. Curves have 
been replaced by angles, as the profile view 
eloquently shows. The hands and toes are 
nicely carved, particularly the long fingers 
of the right hand, with its nails painted 


white. Because the statue is large, the arms 
were sculpted separately and fastened to 
the body with tenons, as were the feet from 
the heel forward. 

In addition to its elegant silhouette, the 
statue is remarkable for its expressive face, 
which bears the marks of age and is rendered 
in the characteristic style of the Sixth 
Dynasty, with overlarge eyes, short nose 
framed by grooves, and a broad, strong 
mouth. cz 

1. On this type of statue, see Schulz 1999. 

Provenance: Sedment, Old Kingdom cemetery, 
tomb of Meryre-ha-ishetef, Petrie excavation, 
1920-21; acquired from the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt 1921 

Bibliography: Petrie and Brunton 1924, 
pp. 2-3, pi. 9; Porter and Moss 1934, p. 115; 
Vandier 1958, p. 141, pi. 45.2; Limme 1984, 
cols. 790-91; Jorgensen 1996, pp. 94-95, no. 34 
(with earlier bibliography) 
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190 . Seal Bearer Tjetji as a 
Young Man 

Sixth Dynasty, probably reign of Pepi I or 
Merenre I 

Painted wood with inlaid eyes of white limestone 
and obsidian mounted in copper cells 
H. 75.5 cm (29% in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 29594 

The statue’s pedestal gives the titles of its 
owner and they are so distinguished— 

“Seal Bearer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Unique Associate, lector-priest, Staff of 
the Apis Bull, Controller of Bird Traps, 
Director of Priests, initiate, honored by 
the great god, Tjetji”—that they suggest a 
man rich in years and experience. Yet the 
subject is depicted as a young man, nude 
and circumcised. The similarity of titles and 
proper name invites us to identify this figure 
with the Tjetji buried in tomb M 8 at the 
necropolis of El-Hawawish at Akhmim. 

An autobiographical inscription dates the 
tomb to the reign of Pepi I or Merenre I 
(see cat. no. 192). 

Because this statue is large, the arms 
and pedestal were sculpted separately; the 
parts were assembled with a mortise-and- 
tenon construction and then carefully pol¬ 
ished. Abundant traces of color remain on 
the wig’s chiseled locks, on the pedestal, 
and on the delicately incised nails high¬ 
lighted in white. 

Tjetji has his left leg forward. In his 
bent left arm he holds a long staff (restored 
in modern times), and his right arm is at 
his side. The fingers of his right hand curl 
around to form a hole, attesting that he 
once held an accessory, probably a sekhem 
scepter. 1 The full face is framed by a short 
wig, whose wide, radiating crown of hair 
falling over the forehead was very much in 
vogue at the end of the Old Kingdom. 2, The 
face is illuminated by enormous eyes, inlaid 
in white limestone and obsidian mounted in 
copper cells. 3 With its strong mouth and 
short nose set off by deep lines in the cheeks, 
Tjetji’s physiognomy is characteristic of the 
portrait style of the Sixth Dynasty. It can be 
linked to a statue of Pepi I kneeling (cat. 
no. 170) because of its brilliant, unusually 
large eyes. The series of figures depicting 
Meryre-ha-ishetef from Sedment, another 
provincial necropolis (see cat. nos. 188,189), 
displays obvious affinities, in particular the 
distinctive facial type and the elegant model¬ 
ing of the slender nude body. Like the sub¬ 


ject of the statues from Sedment, this distin¬ 
guished personage apparently wanted to 
record several aspects of his personality at 
different stages in life, as well as to show 
himself in what was probably a state of rit¬ 
ual nudity, for all eternity in his tomb. 

Two other wood statues from Akhmim 
are inscribed with the name of Tjetji. 4 They 
display few affinities with each other or with 
this piece. The first, housed in the Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo (CG 221), bears titles too 
common to allow us to link it to a specific 
individual; 5 the second is in the Louvre 
(cat. no. 191). cz 

1. Like the statue of Meryre-ha-ishetef in the Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo, JE 46992, for example. 


2. Ziegler 1997a, pp. i 95 “ 97 > no - 55 - 

3. On this type of incrustation, which is different 
from the technique used in earlier periods (the 
Fourth and perhaps also the Fifth Dynasty), 
see Lucas and Harris 1962, pp. 98-127. 

4. Brovarski 1985, pp. 127-28; Kanawati 
1980-92, vol. 7 (1987), pp. 57-58. 

5. McFarlane 1:987, pp. 63-73. 

Provenance: Not officially recorded, 
but probably from Akhmim, cemetery of 
El-Hawawish, tomb M 8 

Bibliography: Brovarski 1985, pp. 127 
n. 69, 128, pi. 6; Kanawati 1980-92, vol. 7 
(1987), p. 57, pi. 17; Potts 1990, p. 65; Treasures 
of the British Museum 1990, p. 63, pi. 45; 
Kanawati and McFarlane 1992, p. 10; Seipel 
1992, pp. 142-43, no. 36; Blurton 1997, no. 2 
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191 . Seal Bearer Tjetji in 
Middle Age 

Sixth Dynasty, probably reign of Pepi I or 
Merenre I 
Acacia wood 

H. 86 cm (33% in.}; w. 23.8 cm (9 3 /» in.); 
d. 51.3 cm (20/4 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris E 11566 

Sculpted in carefully polished wood, Seal 
Bearer Tjetji is depicted as a middle-aged 
man, with massive head and fleshy body. 
He is standing with his left foot forward, 
his right arm at his side. The left arm is 
extended and bent at a right angle. The 
hands curve around a cylindrical hole 
designed to house detachable elements, 


probably a staff and scepter indicating the 
subject’s high rank. 1 The inscription on 
the pedestal explains that Tjetji was “high 
official, Seal Bearer of the King of Lower 
Egypt, and Unique Associate.” 

He is dressed in a long kilt with apron, 
held up by a plain belt that stands out in 
sharp relief. The short, natural hair, once 
painted black, is indicated by a slight ridge 
along the hairline. The oval ears, flattened 
against the brachycephalic skull, are ex¬ 
tremely simplified. 

The neck is thick, the face oval with 
round cheeks and a pointed chin. The eyes 
and adjoining areas have been gouged out; 
there is no trace of eyebrows. The nose has 
disappeared, except for the tip, which is very 


thin with two lines indicating the wings of 
the nostrils, a detail that is also found on 
other statues from the Sixth Dynasty. 2 The 
philtrum is etched in, and a slight furrow 
borders each cheek. The thick, broad mouth 
has a prominent lower lip; its contours are 
completely outlined, even at the corners. 

No clavicle is visible in the sunken and 
fleshy chest; however, two wood pegs indi¬ 
cate the nipples, and a slight vertical groove 
runs down to the teardrop-shaped navel, 
which is pressed into a prominent belly. The 
upper arms and forearms are treated as 
round forms, with no musculature or bone 
structure visible. The extended thumbs, 
long and thin, have flat nails, with sugges¬ 
tions of outlines. 
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Detail, cat . no. 191 

Below Tjetji’s thick waist, the triangular 
apron hangs perfectly smooth. The long kilt 
clings to his thighs and posterior, which 
have been expressed as geometrical shapes. 
The legs are heavy, with thick ankles and 
prominent malleoli; their musculature is not 
visible. The back has been treated in a sim¬ 
plified manner, with a vertical indentation 
for the spinal column; each shoulder blade 
is indicated by a barely perceptible curve. 

Although impressive in size, the figure 
has lost its past splendor. It was probably 
covered with a layer of painted stucco, as 
attested by a few patches of material still 
clinging to the kilt and by traces of white 
paint on this garment, red paint on the skin, 
and black paint on the hair. The viewer must 


also mentally restore the brilliance of the 
once-inlaid eyes. 

The titulary of this Tjetji suggests he be¬ 
longed to the family of Akhmim nomarchs, 
and nothing prevents us from identifying 
him as the owner of tomb M 8, where the 
statue showing him as a young man (cat. 
no. 190) probably also originated. Stylisti¬ 
cally, the work has much in common with 
a statue of Ni-ankh-pepi Kem excavated at 
Meir (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 236), 
whose tomb is generally dated to the reign 
of Pepi I. 3 It, too, shows a stocky individual 
with short skull, sunken and fleshy chest, 
thick waist, and heavy legs. The tomb of 
Ni-ankh-pepi Kem has yielded another stat¬ 
ue, very different but also in wood. The 
figure is nude, very long of body, and wears 
a small curly wig and a short kilt (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, CG 60). The presence of 
two figures in a single tomb, different in 
style but depicting the same person when 
young and when middle-aged, would there¬ 
fore not be exceptional; 4 it would echo in 
statuary a theme that is commonplace in 
Sixth Dynasty reliefs. 5 cz 

1. The appearance together of a long kilt and 
arms holding accessories is very rare (for two 
other examples, see Akhet-hotep [Zayed 1958, 
pi. 10], and the statue of a flutist found in 
Dahshur). Kilted figures generally have their arms 
hanging at their sides or hold a section of the 
garment in their fingers (for example, see Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo, CG 236). 

2. Statue of Meryre-ha-ishetef from Sedment (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo, JE 46992; Saleh and 
Sourouzian 1987, no. 64). 

3. Blackman 1914, pp. 5, 9; Kessler 1982, col. 14. 

4. For the coexistence of statues depicting the 
same figure in individualized and conventional 
aspects, see Bolshakov 1990, pp. 102-26. 

5. For example, reliefs in the tomb of Ni-ankh-pepi 
Kem; see Blackman 1953, pi. 6. 

Provenance: Akhmim, probably necropolis 
of El-Hawawish, tomb M 8, T890 excavation; 
purchased 1918 

Bibliography: Newberry 1912, pp. 101, 

120; Porter and Moss 1937, PP- x 9> z °; Vandier 
1958, p. 90; Valloggia 1984, pp. 93-96; Brovarski 
1985, p. 128; Kanawati 1980-92, vol. 7 (1987), 
pp. 57-58, pi. 2od; Ziegler 1990b, p. 272; 
Kanawati and McFarlane 1992, p. 10; Ziegler 
1997a, pp. i5 z -54> no. 42 


192. Left Fragment of a 
Relief of Seal Bearer Tjetji 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Merenre I 
Painted limestone 

H. 48 cm (19 in.); w. 48 cm (19 in.) 

Musee du Louvre, Paris af 9460 

The necropolis of El-Hawawish houses 
tombs of governors who administered the 
ninth nome of Upper Egypt, located in a 
mountainous area northeast of the capital 
city, Akhmim. About halfway between Cairo 
and Aswan, Akhmim is the cult center of 
the ancient god of fertility Min. His sanctuary 
and a priesthood of both sexes—called, 
respectively, the stolists of Min and the 
watchwomen of Min—existed in Akhmim 
during the Old Kingdom. Briefly excavated 
in 1912 by the English archaeologist P. E. 
Newberry, the necropolis is currently the 
object of a systematic study conducted by 
the University of Sydney. 1 But the site, hor¬ 
ribly plundered in the nineteenth century, 
was in a pitiful state in 1912, and it is now 
necessary to inventory works dispersed 
throughout the world to reconstitute the 
necropolis of the governors of Akhmim. 

An important piece of the puzzle, the 
architrave to which this fragment belonged 
once adorned the facade of the rock-cut 
tomb of Prince Tjetji (or Tjetji Kai-hapi), 
the first Sixth Dynasty governor of Akh¬ 
mim. The right fragment of the architrave 
(fig. 127) is now housed thousands of miles 
away, in the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. In the Chicago fragment 
Prince Tjetji, who bears the titles “Unique 
Associate” and “blessed,” stands at the head 
of a group of five figures. He is depicted as 
walking, a long staff in his right hand, a 
sekbem scepter in his left. Dressed in a short 
kilt with triangular apron, he wears the 
shoulder sash of the cult priest, and a broad 
collar and bracelets complete his costume. 
“His wife, the royal ornament, Nefer-tjen- 
tet,” stands respectfully behind him, arms at 
her sides; a sheath dress with pleated straps 
clings to her slender body. The lady is richly 
adorned with a necklace, arm bracelets, and 
anklets. Then come the children, arranged 
in descending order of size: first, “his eldest 
son, unique courtier, stolist of Min and 
Director of Priests, Khen-ankhu”; next, “his 
son, unique courtier, Shepsi-pu-min”; and 
finally, “his eldest daughter, whom he loves, 
Khemet-pu-netjeru.” The scene, executed 
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in sunk relief and highlighted with vivid 
colors—blue for the inscription, red and 
yellow for, respectively, the skin of men and 
women, and black for hair and eyes—has 
very pronounced stylistic peculiarities. All 
the figures are spindly, with angular profiles 
and conventional faces, and the women wear 
their curly hair off the ears. These details 
are of particular interest to art historians 
because the lintel can be very precisely dated 
to the reign of Merenre by its inscription. 

The text occupying this fragment of 
Tjetji’s architrave belongs to a classic liter¬ 
ary genre, created in the Old Kingdom, 
called “autobiography.” Inscriptions of this 
type were engraved in private tombs, and 
they present the life of the tomb’s owner 
in narrative form. The dense columns of 
hieroglyphs seen here partly retrace the 
career of Tjetji, listing the sovereigns under 
whom he lived: 

Seal Bearer of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Unique Associate, lector-priest, stolist 
of Min, Director of Priests, the blessed 
Tjetji says: I was a young man who put 
on the headband under the reign of 
King Pepi [I]. I was Administrator of the 
Jackal. I was appointed Confidant to 
the King. I was appointed courtier and 
Director of Priests, every courtier who 
was in the [capital] city being placed 
under my supervision. I was appointed 
Unique Associate during the reign of 
Pepi [I], When I was appointed Unique 
Associate, I was given access to the royal 
house, a wish that had not been granted 
to any other men. My wishes were 
granted in very great numbers by the 
Residence under the reign of Merenre [I]. 
I was appointed stolist of Min. 

The decoration of Tjetji’s tomb was cer¬ 
tainly executed during or just after the reign 
of Merenre. The same date must also be 
assigned to the furnishings from his tomb 
and to two wood statues that very probably 
depict him (cat. nos. 190, 191). cz 

i. Kanawati 1980-92. 

Provenance: Akhmim; consigned by the 
French Institute of Near Eastern Archaeology 
(IFAO) to the Musee du Louvre 

Bibliography: Grdseloff 1943b, p. 120; 
Roccati 1982, pp. 170-71; Brovarski 1985, pi. 8; 
McFarlane 1987, pp. 63-73; Kanawati 1980-92, 
vol. 8 (1988), p. 62, pi. 14a, fig. 35; Ziegler 
1990b, pp. 270-73, no. 51; Fischer 1992, p. 145; 
Kanawati and McFarlane 1992, p. 11 




127. Right fragment, Relief of Seal Bearer Tjetji. Field Museum, Chicago, 31700 
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193 . Fishermen and F-Ierdsmen 
with Their Animals 

Early Sixth Dynasty, reign of Teti or slightly later 
Painted limestone 

Left block: h. 47 cm (18V2 in.); w. 66.5 cm (2.6% in.) 
Right block: h. 48.2 cm (19 in.); w. 78.7 cm (31 in.) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, City of Detroit 
Purchase 30.371 


The high official Ni-ankh-nesut must have 
lived at the end of the Fifth Dynasty and the 
beginning of the Sixth because his sons’ 
names incorporated the names of King Unis 
and King Teti, who reigned during that 
time. 1 The reliefs of Ni-ankh-nesut’s tomb— 
now scattered among many museums 2 '— 
display workmanship of high quality and 
a rich variety of scenes. The present blocks 
depict herdsmen and their cattle crossing a 
branch of the Nile or a canal where fisher¬ 
men have pulled in a net that is full of fish. 
The two groups, herdsmen with their cattle 
and fishermen, are linked by a common ex¬ 
panse of water that appears as a blue painted 
zone at the bottom of the relief. The legs of 
the cattle and herdsmen are represented in 
front of this blue zone, indicating that they 
are wading through the water, 3 while the 
fishermen appear on a narrow brown strip 
above the blue area, signifying that they are 
standing on the ground beside the water. 
Thus landscape and location are represented 
by a few emblematic props rather than by a 
naturalistically conceived image, a strategy 
that is typical for Egyptian art. In the case 


of the Ni-ankh-nesut relief this representa¬ 
tional approach allowed the artist to con¬ 
centrate primarily on the composition. 

The Ni-ankh-nesut composition relies 
on the juxtaposition of the rather dense 
group of bovines, stacked one behind the 
other with heads and foreparts forming a 
regular pattern, and the complex interplay 
of the fishermens’ legs. The upright single 
figures—the herdsman with a stick on his 
shoulder who appears on the left and the 
man with a calf on his back in the center— 
stand out conspicuously from the other 
elements in the cattle group and draw atten¬ 
tion to the way the men carefully coax the 
herd to cross the water. The man on the left 
uses his right hand to push and pat the back 
of the cow nearest him, and the man hold¬ 
ing the calf uses the maternal instincts of 
the mother cow as a lure: where the calf 
goes, the mother will follow, and the rest of 
the herd will come after her. The mother, 
moreover, reassures her calf by touching its 
tongue with hers. Connections between the 
heads and bodies of the cattle are tenuous, 
and only eighteen legs are indicated for 
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nine animals. Accuracy in such matters was 
less important to the artist than enriching his 
scene with little touches that reveal animal 
behavior—hence the beast taking a sip of 
the water through which the herd is moving. 

That the fishermen are anticipating a 
good catch is expressed by their excited leg 
movements. 4 There are four big fish in the 
part of the net that is preserved, and these 
are depicted with so much attention to de¬ 
tail that their species can easily be identified. 
From left to right there are: a mullet (Mugil 
sp.), 5 an elephant-snout fish (Gnathonemus 
cyprinoides)f a tilapia or bold fish (Tilapia 
nilotica ), 7 and another type of elephant- 
snout fish (Mormyrus kannume ), all species 
common in the Nile. 8 With similar attention 
to detail, the artist has also depicted oval 
stone sinkers along the bottom edge of the 
net and lightweight triangular swimmers that 
are probably made of wood along the top. 9 
The net ends in two ropes that are gathered 
together in the hands of the first hauler. The 
fishermen behind him pull this rope toward 
the right of the scene, where at some point 
they would have met an additional group 
of men, now missing, who pulled the ropes 
attached to the other end of the net. Both 
fishermen and herdsmen are wearing very 
short kilts that do not cover the genitalia and 
reveal that the men have been circumcised. 10 

The style of the block is typical of works 
of the earlier Sixth Dynasty. The relief is 
higher than in Fifth Dynasty examples, and 
the edges are well rounded not only along 
the outlines of the figures but also where 
figures overlap. This gives the relief a fuller, 
more sculptural quality than is found in the 
comparatively tight and lean works of the 
Fifth Dynasty. Interior modeling, however, 
is more varied and subtle in Fifth Dynasty 
reliefs (cat. nos. 11 i-i 14). T1 The artist re¬ 
sponsible for the Ni-ankh-nesut relief, for 
instance, has indicated details of muscula¬ 
ture only sparingly, but he has emphasized 
the eyes and ears of the cattle and the hands 
and belts of the men with deep, strong carv¬ 
ing, thus achieving an almost baroque ex¬ 
pressiveness. The few traces of paint that 
remain suggest that the colors, such as the 
blue of the water and the deep reddish brown 
of the men’s skin, were also strong and that 
the palette was rich in contrasts. Do A 


1. Smith 1946, p. 208, n. 1. 

2. Porter and Moss 1979, pp. 694-96. 

3. For the scenes of a herd wading through shal¬ 
low water in contrast to other scenes where 
the water is deep, see Klebs 1915, pp. 60-61; 
Montet 1925, pp. 66-73; Vandier 1969, 

pp. 96-128; Harpur 1987, pp. 157, 348-50; 
and Altenmiiller 1998, pp. 141-42. 

4. For the iconography of dragnet fishing scenes, 
see Klebs 1915, pp. 74-75; Montet 1925, 

pp. 32-42; Vandier T969, pp. 559-98; Moussa 
and Altenmuller 1977, pp. 96-97; Harpur 
1987, pp. 145-48; and Altenmuller 1998, 

PP- * 36 - 37 - 

5. Brewer and Friedman 1989, pp. 72-73. 

6. Ibid., p. 50. 

7. Ibid., pp. 77-79- 


8. Ibid., pp. 51-52. For these fish species, see 
also Boessneck 1988, esp. fig. 213; and most 
recently, Sahrhage 1998. 

9. Sahrhage 1998, p. 106. 

10. Westendorf 1975, cols. 727-29; Kanawati and 
Hassan 1997, PP- 49-50. 

11. For the relief style of the time, see also Smith 
1946, p. 208. 

Provenance: Tomb of Ni-ankh-nesut, probably 
Saqqara 

Bibliography: Richardson 19315 pp. 33-36, 
ills.; Detroit Institute of Arts 1943, ill. p. 5; De¬ 
troit Institute of Arts 1949, PP- 1-3, ilk; Detroit 
Institute of Arts i960, ill. p. 16 
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194 . Still Life: Offerings for 
the Deceased 

Early Sixth Dynasty 
Painted limestone 

H. 48 cm (i8 7 /s in.); w. 38.5 cm (15 Vs in.) 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, Founders Society 
Purchase, Hill Memorial Fund 76.5 

In reliefs of the early Fourth Dynasty the 
provisions presented before a deceased 
individual seated at an offering table took 
the form of a few separate items set out 
side by side, more in the manner of hiero¬ 
glyphs than as depictions of real objects 
(cat. nos. 51-53). During the Fifth Dynasty 
the number of objects shown increased 
considerably, until they appeared as great 
piles of food heaped in front of the tomb 
owner. By the time the present relief was 
carved, in the early Sixth Dynasty, the art 
of composing what we would today term a 
still life was at its height. Although the art¬ 
ist responsible for this image attempted to 
create the impression that objects were piled 
up randomly, he nevertheless ordered them 
in registers, as indicated by the straight line 
at the bottom of the block and another near 
the top. 1 In the very fragmentary upper reg¬ 
ister a large side of meat with curved ribs 
takes up most of the space, and beside it on 
the left are the bottom of an offering jar and 
the hoof from a joint of meat. At the bottom 
left of the more fully preserved register we 
see a large triangular loaf of bread painted 
yellow and a leg from another joint of meat. 
And arising from the baseline is a tumbled 
heap of ducks of various species crowned 


rather precariously by a plate on which 
figs have been arranged in an astonishingly 
orderly fashion, as well as various vege¬ 
tables, including a huge lettuce, cucumbers, 
and squash. Some of the cucumbers and 
the lettuce still show green paint. Faint 
remnants of paint reveal the figs to have 
been light brown, the squash yellowish 
brown, the meat red, and the birds various 
colors with the feathering indicated by 
black lines. The intensity of the colors was 
enhanced by a dark blue background. 

At the upper right edge of the relief we 
can discern the hand of an offering bearer 
presenting a duck, grasping its head with 
one hand and its wings with the other, now¬ 
missing, hand. These remains demonstrate 
that the fragment must originally have been 
part of a larger scene that represented the 
tomb owner seated at an offering table while 
attendants brought provisions for his eternal 
sustenance. Comparison with reliefs showing 
piles of offerings from dated tombs shows 
that the Detroit Institute piece is closest in 
composition and style to works from a num¬ 
ber of tombs assigned to the reign of King 
Teti. 2 The height and roundness of the relief 
and the sparseness of the modeling within 
the figures combined with a few deeply 


carved details, such as the eyes and beaks 
of the birds, as well place it close to the 
large relief from Ni-ankh-nesut’s tomb that 
is also in the Detroit Institute of Arts (cat. 
no. 193). DoA 

1. Peck (1980, p. 108) has furthermore demon¬ 
strated that the seemingly random heap of 
offerings was in fact rather carefully composed 
with the help of a grid whose basic unit was 
the ancient Egyptian digit equal to 1.87 cen¬ 
timeters. For the careful composition of another 
pile of offerings, see Altenmuller 1998, p. 185. 

2. For the dates of tombs with still-life images, see 
Cherpion 1989, pp. 53, 176-77. Fifth Dynasty 
examples are in general much simpler than the 
Detroit piece. See, for instance, Steindorff 1913, 
pi. 126 (time of Niuserre). In terms of richness 
of objects displayed, works from the later Fifth 
Dynasty are closer to the Detroit Institute relief; 
see N. de G. Davies 1901, pis. 24, 34 (relevant to 
the offering bearer beside the heap); and Murray 
1905, pi. 9 (reign of Djedkare-Isesi). Examples 
dated to the reign of Teti are Bissing 1905, 

pi. 17; Murray 1905, pi. 29; and Macramallah 
1 935, pi. 15. Later Sixth Dynasty decorations 
are less varied and complex in composition. 

Provenance: Probably Saqqara; ex collection 
Henry Nilsson, on loan to Medelhavsmuseet, 
Stockholm 

Bibliography: Bulletin of the Detroit Insti¬ 
tute of Arts 55 (1976), p. 37, fig. 26; Peck 1980, 
pp. 102-8 
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195 . Relief of Qar Seated 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I or later 
Painted limestone 

H. 62 cm (24% in.); w. 118 cm (46/2 in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.1134 


196 . Relief of Qar Hunting 

Sixth Dynasty, reign of Pepi I or later 
Painted limestone 

H. 52.9 cm (20% in.); w. 109.5 cm (43 7 * i n *) 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 27.113 o 

Mastaba G 7101, the tomb of Meryre-nefer, 
who was also called Qar, is just north 
of the large double mastaba of Kawab 
(G 7110-7120) in the cemetery east of 
Khufu’s pyramid. Almost nothing is left of 
the superstructure, which was probably an 
enclosure rather than a traditional mastaba 
of nearly solid stone and rubble. 1 Cut into 
the bedrock of the plateau, the offering 
chapel was reached by means of a stairway, 
whose sides were lined with decorated slabs, 
which probably included these two blocks. 


In the larger fragment (cat. no. 195), Qar 
is seated in an armchair before a table of 
offerings. In style, the chair, with its excep¬ 
tionally high back and arms, is similar to a 
palanquin, as shown in another scene in 
this tomb. 2 However, more complete chairs 
of a similar style are preserved in two other 
scenes from Qar’s tomb. 3 The figure of Qar 
has been executed in well-cut raised relief. 
The details of the face are particularly fine. 
The helix of the ear is indicated by a narrow 
relief line, and the large eye has been out¬ 
lined in a similar fashion. The eyebrow has 
also been carved in relief. The mouth is well 
formed and sharply outlined. Substantial 
amounts of red paint are preserved on the 
surface, especially on Qar’s body but also 
on some of the offerings, a number of which 
also retain traces of blue. Some black paint 
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is also preserved, and there are traces of 
gray paint in the area between the offerings 
and the inscription above. 

In the smaller fragment (cat. no. 196), in 
which Qar is depicted hunting fowl with a 
throw stick, he is accompanied by a smaller 
man identified as Idu, who is probably the 
owner of an adjacent mastaba, G 7102. 
Texts in the two tombs indicate that Qar 
and Idu are probably father and son, but it 
is not absolutely clear which man belongs 
to which generation. 4 

The figures of Qar and Idu have been 
carefully modeled, and Qar’s facial features 
have many of the same details as in the 
offering scene; however, the hunt has been 
executed in a different technique. Instead of 
working in low raised relief, the artist has 
created the illusion of relief by subtly low¬ 


ering the surface of the background down 
to the edge of the figures rather than 
removing it entirely. 

Here, too, substantial amounts of red 
paint are preserved, and black paint is vis¬ 
ible on the wigs of the men and on some 
of the hieroglyphs. On both reliefs, the 
paint has been applied rather carelessly, 
especially on the human figures. This is 
most noticeable around the arms, where 
the red color spills over on the background. 
As in the relief of Qar seated, the back¬ 
ground of the hunt relief appears to have 
been painted gray. 

The tomb of Qar has been dated to the 
reign of Pepi I or later in the Sixth Dynasty 
on the basis of the owner’s title, “Tenant 
Farmer of the Pyramid of Meryre (Pepi I).” 
He was also Overseer of the Pyramid Towns 


of Khufu and Menkaure and Inspector of 
Wab Priests of the Pyramid of Khafre. 

CHR 

1. For a description of the complex, see Simpson 
1976, pp. 1-2. 

2. See ibid., fig. 27. 

3. One of these may also belong to the stairwell 
decoration; the other is on a pillar farther inside 
the offering chapel; see ibid., figs. 16, 26b. 

4. Reisner, who excavated the tomb, believed that 
Qar was Idu’s son, but Simpson (1976) calls 
this into question. 

Provenance: (195 and 196) Giza, mastaba 
G 7101, Reisner excavation, 1924-25 

Bibliography: (195) Porter and Moss 1974, 
pp. 184-85; Simpson 1976, p. 2, fronds, (detail), 
pi. 4a, fig. 18a. (196) Porter and Moss 1974, 
pp. 184-85; Simpson 1976, pi. 4a, figs. 15, 18 
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197. Mummy Mask and Body 
Covering 

Fifth or Sixth Dynasty 
Plaster 

Mask: h. zi cm (8 Vi in.) 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Harvard University- 
Museum of Fine Arts Expedition 39.828 

The practice of covering the head of a 
mummy with a layer of plaster that has been 
modeled to look like a human face seems to 
have begun during the Fifth Dynasty and 
continued into the Sixth Dynasty . 1 Twenty- 
nine examples of these plaster masks have 
been found, some in excellent condition, 
some very fragmentary. In execution the 
modeling of the features ranges from very 
crude to very careful. It appears that in most 
burials where plaster was used to enhance 
the mummy, only the head was coated, but 
in six instances large portions of the upper 
surface of the body were also covered . 2 

This plaster mask and mummy covering 
constitute the most complete example of 
the practice. Parts of the left shoulder, upper 
arms, torso, abdomen, and upper legs are 
preserved. The abdomen shows a well- 
defined navel, indicating that most of the 
body was represented without clothing; 
however, a loincloth covers the genitals. 

The mask is one of the most detailed, espe¬ 


cially around the eyes, which are open, with 
both lids indicated . 3 As with most other 
well-executed masks, the browridges are 
clearly delineated, the nose is narrow and 
well defined, and the lips are sharply out¬ 
lined. The face appears to be somewhat 
longer and narrower than in most other 
examples, but the photographs of these ob¬ 
jects are taken from such a variety of angles 
and with such a range of lighting that com¬ 
parison is difficult . 4 

This should not be thought of as a death 
mask, for the features were not cast from a 
mold made directly over the face of the de¬ 
ceased, a process that cannot be documented 
for the Old Kingdom, other opinions to the 
contrary . 5 The features appear to have been 
modeled by the hand of a confident artist 
in plaster that had been applied over the 
wrapped head of the mummy. Examples in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, that can 
be examined from the back show the impres¬ 
sion of cloth over a curved surface, but no 
impression of the face of the deceased . 6 The 
plaster, which seems to have been applied 
in layers, is usually quite thick over the face, 
becoming much thinner toward the edges. 

The majority of Old Kingdom plaster 
masks have been found at Giza, while Abusir 
and Saqqara have each yielded three. Al¬ 
though a few show the hairline, or perhaps 
a headcloth, across the forehead, most have 


no indication of hair . 7 Masks on which the 
sides of the head are preserved often have 
ears, but the most recently discovered 
example, which was found in an excellent 
state of preservation, has none. These 
masks are not documented later than the 
Sixth Dynasty; they seem to be precursors 
of what would become the mummy mask, 
a piece of burial equipment that could be 
fashioned separately, before the burial, and 
then placed over the head and shoulders of 
the mummy, as a physical and probably 
amuletic protection of the deceased’s head. 

CHR 

1. Reisner gives this range of dates for the examples 
in his unpublished manuscript in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (n.d., p. 702 and appendix L). 
This dating is supported by Roth (1995, p. 114). 

2. For a catalogue of these and other related treat¬ 
ments of mummies in the Old Kingdom, see 
Tacke 1996. 

3. The plaster mask found by Hawass (1992a, 
fig. 6) at Giza in 1987 also appears to have 
open eyes, although the lower lids are not so 
clearly indicated. 

4. This face is certainly quite different from the 
other well-preserved example in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston {37.644), from mastaba 
G 2092, published in Roth 1995, pi. 65. 

5. The mold of a face, usually described as a death 
mask, was uncovered at Saqqara by Quibell 
during excavations in the pyramid temple of 
King Teti in 1908 (Quibell 1909, pp. 20, 112- 

1 3, pi. 55). It was identified by the excavator 
as dating to the Sixth Dynasty and is often 
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mentioned in discussions of both reserve heads 
and plaster mummy masks (Smith 15)49, P- 2 7; 
Millet 1981, p. 130; Brovarski in D’Auria, 
Lacovara, and Roehrig 1988, p. 92; Tefnin 
1991, p. 58, n. 3). However, the context in 
which the mold was found makes it impossible 
to date the object with any certainty. It was in 
the debris covering the ruined temple, about 
70 centimeters (27V2 inches) above the floor 
level in an area that was dotted with intrusive 
New Kingdom tomb shafts. The area around 
Teti’s pyramid complex produced material 
dating from the Old Kingdom to the Roman 
Period, and Saqqara was also the location of 
an early Christian monastery, although this is 
some distance to the south. Considering the 
long and intensive use of the site and the very 
disturbed nature of the context in which it was 
found, there appears to be no reason to date 
this mold to the Old Kingdom, and it could 
well come from a much later period. 

6. I extend my thanks to Rita E. Freed for allow¬ 
ing me to examine these objects and to Peter 
Lacovara and Peter Der Manuelian for locating 
them as well as various unpublished references 
and excavation photographs. 

7. On the head found at Giza by Hawass there 
was a copper headband covered with gold and 
faience beads. See Hawass 1992a, p. 333. 

8. Ibid., pp. 331, 332, figs. 5, 6. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba G 2037 B 
(shaft X), Reisner excavation, 1939 

Bibliography: Reisner n.d., p. 702 and 
appendix L; Smith 1949, p. 28; Porter and Moss 
1974, p. 68; Brovarski in D’Auria, Lacovara, 
and Roehrig 1988, pp. 91-92; Tacke 1996, 
pp. 321-22, pi. 50a 


198. Headrest 

Sixth Dynasty 
Wood 

H. 22.5 cm (8% in.); w. 22.2 cm (8 !4 in.); 
d. 8.6 cm (3% in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 8445 


Three jointed parts have been employed to 
make this skillfully carved headrest. A semi¬ 
circular cradle, designed to support the head, 
is fixed to a grooved cylindrical shaft that 
flares at either end and rests on a finely de¬ 
tailed oval base. A cord delicately sculpted 
in relief encircles the foot of the base. 

As a basic item of household equipment, 
the headrest was usually made of wood or 
stone; as a luxury item, it could be made 
of ivory. It might be gilded or upholstered 
with linen cushions, and texts or figures 
(sometimes human, sometimes divine) were 
occasionally inscribed or sculpted on its 


vertical shaft. Frequently included in funer¬ 
ary equipment (cat. no. 199 ), headrests are 
often represented on tomb reliefs, includ¬ 
ing those in the burial chambers of Hesi-re 1 
and Mereruka 2 at Saqqara and Queen 
Mer-si-ankh III 3 at Giza. ja 

1. Quibell 1913, pis. 14, 21. 

2. Duell 1938, pis. 92,93. 

3. Dunham and Simpson 1974, fig. 8. 

Provenance: Unknown 
Bibliography: Unpublished 
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199. Headrest 



Old Kingdom 
Ivory 

H. 15.8 cm { 6 l A in.); w. 14.4 cm (^ 5 A in.); 
d. 5.7 cm (2/4 in.) 

Soprintendenza al Museo delie Antichita Egizie, 
Turin s.14069 

This elegant ivory headrest is composed of 
a cradle resting on a flat piece that functions 
as an abacus, two fluted colonnettes that 
flare out at the bottom, and a quadrangular 
base. Remnants of fabric, perhaps from the 
cloth in which a mummy was wrapped, still 
adhere to the surface of the cradle. 

This headrest differs from most of the 
others known (for example, cat. no. 198) in 
that it has a double rather than a single sup¬ 
port. It is not unique, however: an identical 
headrest appears in paintings in the tomb of 
Hesi-re at Saqqara, from the early Third 
Dynasty, 1 and several tombs from Kafr el- 
Ammar, dating to the early Old Kingdom, 
have provided very similar pieces. 2 " More¬ 
over, the fluting of the supports is reminis¬ 
cent of that found in a particular type of 
column employed in Third Dynasty archi¬ 
tecture. Such examples suggest that this work 
dates to the early Old Kingdom, a period in 
which the use of headrests was widespread. 

Relatively common in tombs, these sup¬ 
ports were generally placed either under or 
near the head of the deceased. A large num¬ 
ber of them, particularly those of wood or 
alabaster, show signs of wear, which implies 
that they were used in everyday life. Others, 
of more fragile materials, such as the present 
ivory example, were no doubt purely funer¬ 
ary objects. Headrests probably played an 
important role in funerary beliefs during the 
Old Kingdom; even afterward, they re¬ 
mained associated with the protection and 
resurrection of the deceased. They appear 
among the objects painted inside Middle 
Kingdom coffins, and chapter 166 of the 
Book of the Dead was subsequently devoted 


to them. In the Late Dynastic Period they 
became part of the mummy’s equipment, 
as small headrest-shaped amulets, often 
made of hematite, were slipped between 
the bandages. 

1. Quibell 1913, pi. 14. 


2. Petrie and Mackay 1915, pis. 11, 14, 17, 19. 
One of these is in the collection of the Petrie 
Museum, London, UC 8585. 

Provenance: Unknown; brought from Egypt 
by Jean-Frangois Champollion 1830 

Bibliography: Donadoni Roveri 1987, p. 131 
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200. Necklace 

Sixth Dynasty 
Egyptian faience 
L. 30 cm (11% in.) 

The Syndics of the Fitzwiiliam Museum, 
Cambridge e 10-1907 


Simple rows of beads in regular patterns 
like those in the present necklace occur 
in every period. This example was found 
in a tomb in Rifeh in Middle Egypt, near 
Asyut. It is characterized by an extremely 
regular arrangement of ball beads made 
of dark blue and green faience, alternating 
with groups of small ring-shaped beads 
in blue faience. PR 


Provenance: Rifeh, Zarabey 72; gift of the 
British School of Archaeology to the Fitzwiiliam 
Museum 

Bibliography: Unpublished 
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201. Necklace with Amulets 


Sixth to Eighth Dynasty 
Gold and Egyptian faience 
L. 25 cm (9% in.) 

The Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge E 31-1930 


Combined in this long necklace are minus¬ 
cule ring-shaped gold beads, each less than 
. 1 centimeter in length, small disk-shaped 
beads in blue and green faience, and six 
larger round beads made of gold leaf. As 
the necklace has been reassembled, the five 
gold amulets distributed among its beads 
may not be in their original positions. The 
center is currently occupied by an amulet 
measuring about 2.3 centimeters high that 
represents a cobra poised to strike and sit¬ 
ting on a basket. Made of thin gold leaf, the 
cobra has a rather rough outline, and no de¬ 
tail was incised or engraved on it. The two 
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Cat. nos. 203, 202 


ibis that frame it are also made of gold leaf 
that has been left smooth; the bird on the 
left is 1.3 centimeters high, the one on 
the right only .8 centimeter. The amulet 
on the far left, which is .8 centimeter high, 
is a tiny falcon balanced on the right by a 
small red crown set on a neb basket. 

Ibis-shaped amulets in gold, electrum, 
or copper are relatively plentiful in tombs 
from the end of the Old Kingdom and the 
First Intermediate Period; they were probably 
linked to the god Thoth, with whom this 
bird is associated. The cobra poised to strike 
and the red crown set on a neb basket are 
insignia associated with pharaonic authority 
and power. Beginning in the First Intermedi¬ 
ate Period, these symbols were appropriated 
by private individuals as part of a process 
that involved the extension of royal funer¬ 
ary prerogatives. Their presence among the 
equipment of the deceased was intended to 
allow the nonroyal dead to benefit in the 
hereafter from protection equivalent to that 
enjoyed by the king himself. pr 

Provenance: Matmar, tomb 3025, British 
Museum expedition to Middle Egypt, 1929-31 

Bibliography: Brunton 1948, p. 47, nos. 70, 
92, pi. 32 


202. Amulet in the Shape of 
a Hare 

Sixth Dynasty 
Gold 

H. 1 cm (Yh in.); w. 1 .6 cm ( S A in.) 

Fondation Jacques-Edouard Berger, Lausanne 

Provenance: Unknown 


203 . Amulet in the Shape of 
a Standing Doc 

Sixth Dynasty 
Gold 

H. 1.9 cm ( 3 / 4 in.); w. 2.4 cm (1 in.) 

Fondation Jacques-Edouard Berger, Lausanne 

The body of each of these animals was 
formed from a single piece of gold; the ears 
were then added to the hare, the legs to the 
dog. Each has a ring for hanging, placed on 
the side of the hare and on the back of the 
dog. Although rather bulky, the two animals 
are not lacking in grace. 

The subject, style, and technique of these 
amulets suggest a date at the end of the Old 


Kingdom. The oldest examples of gold amu¬ 
lets of this type, an oryx and a bull, were 
found at Naga el-Deir in the tomb of a 
woman from the First Dynasty. 1 A small 
number of similar examples, dating from the 
entire Old Kingdom period, can be found 
(cat. nos. 97, 209). A great many more of 
these gold amulets probably existed; to a 
large degree, plundering of tombs accounts 
for their disappearance. A beautiful set from 
the Sixth Dynasty tomb of Medu-nefer in 
Balat includes a walking human figure, an 
ibis, the god Heh, a walking dog, a wedjat 
eye, and an ankh. 2 

Amulets in both shapes seen here ap¬ 
peared at the end of the Old Kingdom. Rep¬ 
resentations of a walking dog might possibly 
be identified as the god Wepwawet, but the 
funerary god Anubis is a more likely associ¬ 
ation. From the Sixth Dynasty on, Anubis 
appeared either in that form or in the shape 
of a man with a dog’s head—the two most 
characteristic representations of the god 
throughout pharaonic history. pr 

1. Egyptian Museum, Cairo, CG 53824-5; see 
Reisner 1908, pi. 9. 

2. Valloggia 1986, vol. 1, p. 117, vol. 2, pi. 65. 

Provenance: Unknown 

Bibliography: Page-Gasser and Wiese 1997, 
p. 63, no. 36 
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204. Necklace with Amulets 

Sixth Dynasty 

Gold, carnelian, steatite, and Egyptian faience 
L. 40.5 cm (16 in.) 

Trustees of the British Museum, London ea 62516 

Clusters of many small, regular ring-shaped 
beads in gold, steatite, and faience are 
combined with a few barrel-shaped car¬ 
nelian beads to make up this necklace. The 
gold beads were created simply by rolling 
up sheets of fine leaf. Several amulets are 
distributed along the length of the strand, 
including a small carnelian falcon at its cen¬ 
ter. This is flanked by two diminutive gold- 
leaf amulets, one depicting the front half of 


a lion and the other the god Heh. The latter 
displays almost no detail: only the face is 
indicated with an incision. 

The regularity of the beads, the beauty 
of the materials, and the delicacy of the 
amulets make this necklace an extremely 
refined piece of jewelry. It was found with 
other jewelry of lesser value in the tomb of 
a young woman in Mostagedda. PR 


Provenance: Mostagedda, tomb 785, British 
Museum expedition, 1928-29 

Bibliography: Brunton 1937, p. 99, Tomb 
Register, pi. 46, Bead Register, pi. 29, Bead 
Corpus, pi. 47, 45 K8; Andrews 1981, p. 44, 
no. 237, pis. 6, 19 
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205. Necklace with Amulets 



Sixth Dynasty 

Ivory, bone, and Egyptian faience 
L. 37 cm (i4 5 /s in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 18001 

From the Sixth Dynasty on, and especially 
during the First Intermediate Period, amulets 
appeared much more frequently in tombs 
than in previous times—a development 
that no doubt reflects a corresponding in¬ 
crease in their use in everyday life. It is usual 
to find several dozen of them, sometimes 
minuscule, made of all sorts of materials, 
although faience was preferred. 

This necklace employs the popular 
barrel-shaped or biconical beads, comple¬ 
mented by three large twisted cylinders. 
Among its most refined amulets are an ivory 
hare and two very simplified female figures 
in bone—the latter a fairly common motif 
but less so than male figures. Representa¬ 
tions of children occur as well, as in the very 
schematic example here. The two female 
hippopotamuses on the necklace probably 
symbolize the goddess Taweret, who pro¬ 
tected pregnant women and was undoubt¬ 
edly associated with the idea of rebirth. 1 
The scorpion, this one in ivory, appeared 
as a motif during the Old Kingdom and 
was later associated with the goddess 
Selket, protector of the deceased. Other 
amulets on this necklace depict a gazelle’s 
head, the head of the goddess Hathor, a 
recumbent lion, a falcon, a scarab, and 
a wedjat eye (a representation of the god 
Horus’s restored left eye). 

Amulets in the shape of a scarab, one of 
the symbols most representative of Egyptian 
civilization, appeared in the Fifth Dynasty. 2 
Nonetheless, tombs from the end of the Pre- 
dynastic Period have been found to contain 
the hollowed-out bodies of these insects, 3 
suggesting that they could be strung into 
necklaces as ornaments or as symbols. The 
motif was rapidly transposed into various 
materials, the earliest amulets being rather 
crudely executed in faience or glazed steatite. 
Later, inscriptions were placed on the flat 
side of scarab amulets, which served as seals. 
In tombs they replaced other kinds of seal 
amulets in use during the Old Kingdom. 

Another important symbol in Egyptian 
civilization, the wedjat eye initially occurs 
in schematic representations in tombs dat¬ 
ing from about the Fifth Dynasty. Many 


examples of this human eye decorated with a 
falcon’s markings continued to be placed in 
tombs until the end of the pharaonic period. 

Despite its somewhat coarse appear¬ 
ance—largely due to its brownish color, 
which results from the loss of glaze on the 
faience—this necklace must have originally 
been quite beautiful. Its value would have 
been enhanced by its supposed magical pow¬ 
ers, since all sorts of benefits were ascribed 
to amulets. In particular, amulets in tombs 
were said to protect the deceased in the here¬ 
after, aid in rebirth, and restore the full 
use of physical faculties. pr 

1. Amulets of Taweret appeared at the end of the 

Old Kingdom and remained in favor until the 


Roman Period. A very fine example in gold 
has been found in a tomb in Balat dating to 
the Sixth Dynasty (Valloggia 1978, pi. 36D, 
inv. no. 248). 

2. Naga el-Deir, tomb N 954, for example. See 
Reisner 1932. 

3. Tomb B 17 in Abadiya; tomb 120 in Tarkhan; 
tomb B 217 in Diospolis Parva. These bodies 
are carcasses of Prionotheca coronata (Olivier 
1795); see Keimer 1931, p. 173; and Levinson 
and Levinson 1996, pp. 577-85. 

Provenance: Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 696 

Bibliography: Brunton 1927, pis. 44, 35, 
Amulet and Bead Corpus, pis. 932 H-6 and 3 
L-12, 95 15 H-3, 96 21 M-6 and 12, 24 F-9, 28 
C-3 and 32 G-4, 97 40 H-6, 42 C-6 and 45 M-9, 
98 62 F-16, 99 74 B-4; Donadoni Roveri and 
Tiradritti 1998, p. 303, fig. 313 
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206. String of Beads 


Sixth Dynasty 

Egyptian faience, silver, and carnelian 
L. 200 cm (78 % in.) 

Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology, University 
College London uc 20412 


Discovered around the waist of a young 
woman buried in a small intact tomb, this 
very long string of beads was probably a 
type of belt. It is composed of small, regu¬ 
lar ring-shaped beads made of green and 
black faience, along with a few silver and 
carnelian beads. 

Near the center there is a small faience 
seal in the shape of a button. Several types 
of such seal amulets were found in the Old 
Kingdom: pyramid-shaped seals, small 
plaques adorned with an animal in relief, 
and these so-called button seals are the 
most numerous. Appearing during the Fifth 
Dynasty, and occurring most frequently in 
the Sixth, they are usually found around the 
burial sites of women and children. 1 Their 
use as seals seems to have been limited, for 
the incised motif on the bottom was prob¬ 
ably intended to serve primarily as a pro¬ 
tective device. Scarabs, which made their 
appearance during the same period, acquired 
inscriptions a short time later and gradually 
took their place. Unlike seal amulets, they 
were not reserved for use by women. p r 

1. Brunton 1927, p. 58; Brunton 1937, p. 108; 

Brunton 1948, p. 50. 

Provenance: Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 1023 

Bibliography: Brunton 1927, p. 27, no. 67, 
pi. 32 
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207. Two Amulets 
in the Shape of a Leg 

End of Old Kingdom 
Carnelian 

H. 2.1 cm, 2,4 cm ( 7 A in., t in.) 

The Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
1924.381 

On these small carnelian amulets, the curve 
of the leg is well marked, and the sole and 
heel are clearly indicated. Each has a hole 
in its upper portion that allowed it to be 
suspended. 

Although sometimes found at the neck 
level of the deceased, such amulets are usually 
located at ankle level. Often combined with 
shells, they generally belonged to anklets. The 
oldest examples, made of gold, seem to date 
to the end of the Third Dynasty. 1 Despite that 
early appearance and a few occurrences in 
the Fifth Dynasty, they seem to have become 
widespread only in the Sixth Dynasty. 

The small tomb from which these amulets 
came was discovered intact and is notable 
for the beautiful set of jewelry it contained. 
Among its treasures were long strings of 
faience beads, a short string of gold beads, 
a gold amulet representing a wedjat eye, and 
five small gold amulets showing the god Heh 
(cat. no. 211). pr 

I. One is preserved in the Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst Museum of Anthropology, University 
of California at Berkeley; see Reisner 1932, 
pp. 198-99, pi. 39 (tomb N 524). 

Provenance: Hammamia, tomb 1981 

Bibliography: Brunton 1927, p. 34 


208 . Amulet in the Shape 
of a Hand 

Sixth Dynasty 

Carnelian 

H. 3 cm (1 '/# in.) 

The Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
1914.662 

This small amulet represents an extended 
hand with straight, elongated fingers. The 
furrows indicating the separations between 
the fingers extend fairly far onto the back 
of the hand. The wrist is well marked, the 
thumb long and slightly curved. 

A great many amulets depicting parts of 
the human body have been retrieved from 
tombs that date from the end of the Old 
Kingdom (especially the Sixth Dynasty) 
and the First Intermediate Period. Acting 
as substitutes for the body part represented, 
in case it should happen to disappear, such 
pieces also guaranteed that that body part 
would function properly for the deceased. 
Amulets showing faces, extended hands, 
closed fists, and legs were most prevalent in 
the Old Kingdom; carnelian seems to have 
been the material of choice, with agate and 
faience also in evidence. 

Hand-shaped amulets in particular 
were usually incorporated into necklaces 
and bracelets. pr 

Provenance: Harageh, tomb 183 

Bibliography: Engelbach and Gunn 1923, 
p. 9, pi. 9.6 
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209 . Amulet in the Shape of 
an Ibis 

End of Old Kingdom 
Gold 

H. ca. 1.5 cm ( S A in.) 

Phoebe Apperson Hearst Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley 6-22885 

Ibis-shaped amulets have been found in 
tombs dating from as early as the end of the 
Old Kingdom 1 and are especially numerous 
in those from the very beginning of the First 
Intermediate Period. While a few examples 
in copper are known, 2 most are made of 
gold 3 or eiectrum. 4 Here, the bird’s silhou¬ 
ette, cut from gold leaf that has been left 
smooth, is fairly precise although schematic; 
the beak in particular is poorly rendered. 
Depending on the design, the bird’s perch 
may be more or less detailed, and here it 
is simply a curved metal rod. 


As a depiction of a white ibis, 5 this amu¬ 
let was undoubtedly linked to the god Thoth, 
to whom the bird is consecrated and whose 
name could even be written using the ibis 
hieroglyph. The same type of amulet, but in 
faience, has been retrieved from tombs of 
the Third Intermediate Period. pr 


1. Valloggia 1986, vol. 2, pi. 65, inv. no. 921. 

2. Mostagedda, tomb 1873; see Brunton 1937, 
Pk 57 - 

3. Matmar, tomb 415; see Brunton 1948, pi. 32. 
Mostagedda, tombs 542, 563, and 1913; see 
Brunton 1937, pi. 57. 

4. Mostagedda, tomb 637; see Brunton 1937, 
pi. 57. 

5. Ibis religiosa aetbiopica ; see Keimer 1930, 
p. 21. 


Provenance: Naga el-Deir 


Bibliography: Unpublished 
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210a,b. Two Bracelets 


End of Old Kingdom or beginning of First Inter¬ 
mediate Period 
Gold 

a. Diam. 4.5 cm (i 3 / 4 in.) 

b. Diam. 4.6 cm (i 7 /» in.) 

The Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
(a) 1924.370, (b) 1924.371 

Discovered in a child’s tomb, these two 
simple bands are made of thin, plain gold 
that has a reddish hue. Their round, non- 
perforated ends overlap, and their edges 
curve inward slightly. Such bracelets occur 
primarily between the end of the Old King¬ 
dom and the beginning of the First Inter¬ 
mediate Period. 

Excavators considered these to be anklets 
because of their position in the tomb at the 
time they were discovered, but since the 


burial place had been plundered, they were 
probably not in their original location. In 
fact, anklets are generally quite different in 
form: several rows of beads joined together 
or, in modest tombs, simple strands of alter¬ 
nating beads and amulets, occasionally 
accompanied by shells. pr 

Provenance: Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 7762 

Bibliography: Brunton 1928, p. 66, pi. 63 
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211 . Five Amulets Depicting 
the God Heh 


Beginning of First Intermediate Period 
Gold 

Average h. 1.2 cm (14 in.); average w. 1.5 cm 
(% in.) 

The Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
1924.378 

These five small gold amulets were found in 
the intact tomb of a woman in Hammamia, 
in the northern part of Upper Egypt. At the 
time of their discovery they were arranged 
on the skull of the deceased. At the center 
of each is a figure whose face and upper 
body, with extended arms, are presented 
frontally and whose lower body is in pro¬ 
file, with one knee to the ground and the 
other raised. A palm rib, the symbol for 
“year,” is held in each hand, and its tips 
come together in a wave at the top. This 
is the typical depiction of the god Heh 
throughout the pharaonic era. The figures 
are rendered schematically here, with no 
attempt at naturalistic observation; the 
modeling is rudimentary and the long limbs 


are simplified. However, the details of the 
face, hair, and kilt are incised. A small ring 
affixed to the back of each amulet allowed 
it to be suspended. 

Amulets in this shape are first known at 
the end of the Old Kingdom, during the 
Sixth Dynasty. Becoming more numerous 
during the First Intermediate Period and 
the Middle Kingdom, they were frequently 
made of openwork metal, either copper 1 or, 
more often, gold. 2 Some examples were 
produced in faience at the same time, but 
they are usually mediocre in quality and the 
subject is difficult to identify. 

An amulet found in the mastaba of 
Medu-nefer in Balat is fairly similar stylisti¬ 
cally to these; 3 it is also made of gold and 


dates to the end of the Sixth Dynasty. Given 
the site of their excavation, these amulets 
probably date a bit later, to the very begin¬ 
ning of the First Intermediate Period. 

Since the name Heh means “million” 
and the god himself was a symbol of eternity, 
these amulets can be interpreted as wishes 
that the deceased will enjoy millions of years 
of life in the hereafter. pr 

1. See Brunton 1928, pi. 98, 61 B3, tomb 1991, 
Sixth Dynasty. 

2. Ibid., pi. 98, 61 C3, 6, tombs 613 and 1055, 
Sixth Dynasty. 

3. Valloggia 1986, vol. 2, pi. 65, inv. no. 920. 
Provenance: Hammamia, tomb 1981 
Bibliography: Brunton 1927, p. 34 
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212 . Basin with Handle 
and Implement 


Sixth Dynasty 
Copper 

Basin: h. 10.5 cm (4 Vs in.); d. 19.6 cm {jVa in.) 
Implement: 1 . 15 cm (5% in.); w. .8 cm (Vs in.) 
Agyptisches Museum, Universitat Leipzig 
2169 (basin), 2170 (implement) 


This copper basin with flat base, flaring 
sides, and twisted-bail handle was found 
with the copper implement resting in it. 

It is similar in shape and manufacture to 
the basins (s c wti) that are part of the basin 
and ewer sets often found in Old Kingdom 
burials and represented in tomb reliefs 
and other ritual scenes through the New 
Kingdom (cat. no. 159). 1 It differs from the 
s L wti type, however, in that the top of the 
vessel wall has been turned outward to form 
a flat, horizontal rim. 2 Bail handles on metal 
vessels were rare in the Archaic Period and 
the Old Kingdom: only one other example 
of a twisted-bail handle, from the tomb of 
Khasekhemui at Abydos, is known. 3 The 
two ends of the handle of this example were 
formed into rings and attached to the basin 
by loops made from copper rods that had 
been bent into a horseshoe shape, inserted 
through the flat rim, and hammered down 
on the underside. The implement, which may 
be a kind of spatula, has a rounded handle 
ending in a point. Its flat blade is still quite 
thick and uneven and has not been ham¬ 
mered down to form a thin edge. 

The basin and implement were found in 
an undisturbed pit tomb in mastaba D 6 at 
Giza. This tomb was excavated in 1905 by 
Georg Steindorff, who stated in his excava¬ 
tion journal that the basin was found lean¬ 
ing against the head end of the sarcophagus 
and that it contained a gray-brown mate¬ 
rial. 4 Other tomb equipment included an 
alabaster headrest and a pottery jug with 
handle as well as an alabaster tablet and 
seven alabaster dishes for the seven sacred 
oils. Steindorff dated this burial to the 
Sixth Dynasty. 5 

While the contents of the basin were not 
analyzed, it is probable that the spatula-like 
tool was meant to be used to distribute or 
apply this substance, which may have been 
some sort of unguent. Together with the 




pottery jug and the set for the seven sacred 
oils, the basin and implement formed part of 
the ritual equipment of the burial. s A 

1. For a discussion of this form, see Balcz 1932, 
pp. 95 _ 98 , fig. 13; Do. Arnold 1977, cols. 483- 
86, fig. 1.9; and Do. Arnold 1984, cols. 213-14. 

2. Basins such as this were formed by hammering 
a blank of metal over a series of inverted forms 
or anvils—a metalworking task depicted in 
tomb reliefs of the Old Kingdom. See Moussa 
and Altenmiiller 1977, pi. 63. 

3. A twisted handle is attached to a tall-shouldered 
jar found by Amelineau and now in the Musees 


Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels (E 561; 
Amelineau 1902, p. 155, pi. 17.16). See also 
Radwan 1983, p. 15, no. 43, pis. A.43, 8.43. 

4. The jar with twisted-bail handle found in a 
magazine in the tomb of Khasekhemui con¬ 
tained a fatty substance; see Amelineau 1902. 

5. From the unpublished journal of Georg Stein¬ 
dorff (n.d., pp. 34-35), entry for Sunday, Feb¬ 
ruary 19, 1905. 

Provenance: Giza, mastaba D 6, Steindorff 

excavation, 1905 

Bibliography: Unpublished 
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213 . Bowl with Spout 


Sixth Dynasty 
Copper 

H. 6.1 cm (2 3 /s in.); d. 12.1 cm (4% in.) 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna as 7441 


This copper bowl, with a sharply carinated 
profile, slightly rounded base, and short, 
outward-flaring rim, has a tubular spout 
that projects upward at an angle from the 
shoulder. The separately cast spout was 
inserted through the vessel wall from the 
interior and then hammered in place. 1 

Very common beginning in the Archaic 
Period, spouted vessels in copper usually 
occur as part of basin and ewer sets, as 
spouted jars with necks, or as heset vases 
with spouts. 2 Spouted copper bowls, how¬ 
ever, are unusual, and every other known 
example has a curved spout that is an exten¬ 
sion of the rim. ■ 

The forms that occur in metal are often 
paralleled in a type of polished red pottery 
called Meidum ware (see entry for cat. 
no. 159). This ware imitates the copper 
prototypes and, because of its more eco¬ 
nomical material, is often found as funer¬ 
ary equipment in Old Kingdom burials. 4 
The form of a deep, sharply carinated bowl 
with an angular spout projecting from 


the shoulder, while exceptional in metal, is 
more common in pottery. It appears as 
early as the Fourth Dynasty, in the tomb of 
Queen Hetep-heres I at Giza. 5 Reisner states 
that this type of bowl, while prominent in 
the queen’s funerary pottery and in other 
tombs of the Fourth Dynasty, had almost 
disappeared by the end of the dynasty. 

This copper example, which is dated by the 
excavator to the Sixth Dynasty, was thus 
archaic by the time it was made—a metal 
replica of a pottery vessel shape no longer 
in use. 

Representations of a similarly shaped 
bowl, being carried in procession in two 
offering scenes, exist in the Fifth Dynasty 
tomb of User-netjer at Saqqara. In the larger 
scene it is borne at the end of a group of 
priests performing the purification ritual 
before the tomb owner. In a smaller, frag¬ 
mentary scene it is part of a procession 
that also includes a basin and ewer set and 
spouted beset vases. 7 This type of spouted 
bowl, when included in the funerary offer¬ 


ings of a tomb, would thus, like the basin 
and ewer set, play a part in the purification 
ritual. The small size of this bowl, as com¬ 
pared with those found in the tomb of Queen 
Hetep-heres and those depicted in private 
tomb reliefs, may indicate that it is a model 
made for funerary use. sa 

1. Radwan 1983, p. 62, no. 156, pi. 33.156. 

2. Ibid., pis. 10.54A (basin and ewer set; tomb of 
Khasekhemui, Abydos), 23.127A (spouted jar; 
tomb of Ba-baef, Giza), 24.130A {beset vase; 
tomb of Ni-ankh-re, Giza). 

3. Ibid., pis. 26.145A, 3i.i54F,G,i, 155c. 

4. Bourriau 1981, p. 18. 

5. Reisner and Smith 1955, figs. 73, 74. These 
spouted bowls belong to Reisner’s Group D, 
type XXXVI, “flat-bottomed basin; recurved 
rim and long tubular spout” (ibid., p. 62). 

6. Ibid. 

7. Murray 1905, pp. 22-23, pis. 2,1, 25. 

Provenance: Giza, Western Cemetery, mastaba 
of Nefer-ihi (shaft 261), Junker excavation, 1912- 
14; gift of the Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften 

Bibliography: Junker 1943, P- fig- 55 
(top); Radwan 1983, p. 62, no. 156, pi. 33.156 
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214 . Thirty-two Miniature 
Vessels and a Table 

Fifth or Sixth Dynasty 
Egyptian alabaster 

Jars: h. 8504, 7.8 cm (3 /% in.); 8505, 9. 2 cm 
(3 V8 in.); 8960, 6 cm {zVs in.); 8961, 6.3 cm 
(2 Zi in.); 8962, 8 cm (3 Vs in.); 8963, 8 cm (3 A in.); 
8964, 8.2 cm (3 34 in.); 8965, 5.6 cm (2/4 in.); 
8966, 6.3 cm (2/2 in.); 9031, 6.8 cm (2% in.) 

Jug: 8959, h. 8.8 cm (3/2 in.) 

Plates: diarn. 8967, 5.7 cm (2 % in.); 8968, 6.1 cm 
(2 3 A in.); 8969, 5.2 cm (2 in.); 8970, 4.8 cm 
(i 7 A in.); 8971, 5 cm (2 in.); 8972, 4.9 cm (1% in.); 
8973, 4.9 cm (i 7 A in.); 8974, 4.7 cm (1 7 A in.); 
8975, 4*6 cm (i 3 /4 in.); 9017, 4.2 cm (i 5 A in.); 

9018, 4.T cm (1 5 A in.); 9019, 4 cm (1 A in.); 

9020, 4.2 cm (1% in.); 9021, 4.2 cm (t A in.); 
9022, 4.4 cm ( 1/4 in.); 9023, 4.4 cm (1 34 in.); 

9024, 4.5 cm (1 34 in.); 9025, 3.8 cm (1/2 in.); 
9026, 3.9 cm (t Vi in.); 9027, 3.9 cm (1/2 in.); 

9028, 3.5 cm (t 3 /s in.) 

Table: 8958, top, h. 1.2 cm (34 in.); diam. 17.8 cm 
(7 in.); foot, h. 5.6 cm (2/4 in.); max. w. 5.2 cm 
(2/s in.) 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Agyptisch- 
Orientalische Sammlung, Vienna As 8504, 8505, 
8958-8975, 9017-9028, 9031 



CAT. 215A 


1: 8958 

7: 9019 

2: 8967 

8: 8969 

3: 9017 

9: 8964 

4: 9026 

10: 8965 

5: 9027 

6: 9025 

11: 8961 



CAT. NO. 2I5B 


t: 8960 

12: 8970 

2:8959 

13:8972 

3:8504 

00 

\D 

l 

4:8505 

I5: 9020 

5: 8962 

16: 9023 

6: 9031 

17: 9018 

7: 8966 

18:8974 

8: 8963 

19:9873 

9: 9028 

20: 9024 

10: 9022 

21: 8971 

r1:9021 

22: 8968 


Many stone containers made in ancient 
Egypt were imitations of clay or metal 
vessels used in everyday life (cat. nos. 160, 

161), and their burial in tombs was believed 
to guarantee the deceased food and drink 
throughout eternity. Miniature stone vessels 
fulfilled the same function but were even 
further removed from the practicalities of 
daily life than their full-scale counterparts. 
These small, toylike objects imitated large 
utilitarian prototypes but were unusable not 
only by virtue of their size but also because 
they have solid bodies or only diminutive 
cavities. Indeed miniatures were essentially 
symbolic objects and thus ideally suited to 
accompany the dead into the afterlife. 

Although it was found in a plundered 
burial chamber, the group of miniature 
vessels from which the present examples 
are drawn represents an almost complete 
set of the type Egyptians of the Old King¬ 
dom deposited beside the sarcophagi of 
their relatives. When excavated this set still 
comprised seventy-seven objects: sixty-three 
cups and saucers (twenty-one of which are 
shown here), four shouldered jars and four 
slender bottles (three of each are here), two 
wine jars with the characteristic two grooves 
in the body, two cylindrical ointment jars, 
a juglet whose handle is not perforated to 
detach it from the body, and a low, disk¬ 
shaped tabletop and detached stand (all of 
which are included in the exhibition). 

According to Hermann Junker, the great 
Austrian excavator of Giza mastabas, groups 
of about eighty miniature vessels were as a 
rule deposited beside a sarcophagus and 
these usually were made up of a basin and 
ewer for washing the hands and for liba¬ 
tions (not present in the Vienna set; see cat. 
no. 159), seven vases for sacred oils (the jug- 
let, the two cylindrical jars, and presumably 
the four shouldered jars of the Vienna group), 
eight beer and wine jars (there are only six 
in the Vienna set, the two wine jars and four 
slender bottles), and sixty small cups and 
saucers for solid food. 1 

In an intriguing argument Junker noted 
that the symbolic contents of the typical 
miniature vessels of these sets were remark¬ 
ably similar to the items enumerated in the 
traditional offering lists of the Old King¬ 
dom. 2 The offering list was depicted— 
often in a gridlike structure—on the stelae 


and walls of the tomb’s aboveground cult 
chamber, and in later times in the burial 
chamber as well, 3 to guarantee the sym¬ 
bolic performance of offering rites even if 
no relative was present to recite the spells 
and dedicate the offerings. 4 It has been 
shown that from the beginning of the Fifth 
Dynasty, if not earlier, such lists ideally 
consisted of about ninety-five items, 5 a 
number very close to the total of about 
eighty miniature vases in the characteristic 
set. Included in offering lists were water, 
incense, oils and ointments, beer, wine and 
other drinks, solid food such as bread, 
meat, fowl, vegetables, and various kinds 
of fruit, as well as an offering tabled 
Junker suggested that the set of minia¬ 
ture vessels deposited in the subterranean 
burial chamber served as a kind of three- 
dimensional offering list to ensure that the 
offering ritual was performed for the de¬ 
ceased throughout eternity. The vessel set, 
according to this interpretation, would 
have represented not merely objects and 
provisions but also the performance of the 
ritual itself. The large numbers of vessels 
deposited—Junker reported finding no 
fewer than six hundred miniature contain¬ 
ers in one tomb 7 —become understandable 
in connection with this hypothesis: repeti¬ 
tion is a hallmark of ritual incantations. 

DOA 

1. Junker 1929, pp. 108-9. 

2. Ibid., p. 108. 

3. For the placement of offering lists, see Barta 
1963, pp. i2, 26, 41-42, 51, 59-60, 72, 
82-83. 

4. It is beyond the scope of this text to discuss the 
details of the differences between offering lists 
that predominantly enumerate ideal tomb inven¬ 
tories, which Barta (ibid., pp. 7-10 and passim) 
maintains were the prevalent type in the earlier 
Old Kingdom, and the classic form, predomi¬ 
nant from the Fifth Dynasty, which refers to the 
offering ritual. 

5. Ibid., pp. 47-50, 73-75. See also Altenmiiller 
(1972, pp. 79-83), who lists it6 items based 
on the Pyramid Texts. 

6. Barta 1963, p. 48, no. 15. 

7. Junker 1929, p. 108. 

Provenance: Giza, presumably mastaba of 
Ni-ankh-re (G IV S), at south side of Khufu’s 
pyramid, burial chamber of south shaft. Junker 
excavation 

Bibliography: Junker 1951, p. 161, pi. 22d, 
and pp. 2, 91 (for the date) 
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GLOSSARY 


akbet 

“inundation”; first season of the ancient Egyptian 

peret 

“the coming forth (of the seeds)”; second season 

ankh 

calendar year 

hieroglyphic sign and emblem for “life,” origi¬ 

prenomen 

of the ancient Egyptian calendar year 

name a king took upon his accession to the 

Anubis 

nally the image of a three-looped bow 

god of embalming, guardian of cemeteries 


throne; also called the throne name; often 
accompanied by the title “King of Upper and 

Atum 

ba 

creator god 

manifestation of power of a deity; a person’s 

Re 

Lower Egypt” 

“sun,” the most important name of the sun god, 

cartouche 

afterlife form of existence, which has the ability to 

move 

oval frame, representing a knotted rope, that 
encloses the nomen and prenomen of the king 

red crown 

the creator and sustainer of the world, who trav¬ 
els in a bark through the sky by day and through 
the underworld by night 

the crown of Lower Egypt (the Delta) 

double crown 

combination of the red crown and the white 

Sed festival 

see Heb Sed 


crown; symbolizes rule over a united Egypt 

serdab 

closed statue chamber in an Old Kingdom 

false door 

carved or painted representation of a niched door¬ 


mastaba; derived from the Arabic word meaning 


way through which the deceased could communi¬ 
cate with the living and receive offerings 

serekb 

“cellar” 

simplified image of the royal residence sur¬ 

Heb Sed 

rejuvenation ceremony for the reigning king, theo¬ 


mounted by a falcon (symbol of Horus); encloses 


retically celebrated after thirty years of rule; also 
called the Sed festival 

shemu 

the Horus name of the king 

“harvest”; third season of the ancient Egyptian 

Horns 

ancient sky god, often shown as a falcon or a 


calendar year 


man with a falcon’s head; the embodiment of the 

shendyt 

tripartite kilt worn by the king 


powers of kingship 

sistrum 

rattle used in religious ceremonies; consists 

Horus name 

one of the five names of an Egyptian king; identifies 


of a handle attached to a soundbox in the shape 

ka 

him as the representative of the god Horus 

the life force of a deity or person, which continues 


of a shrine or to a loop to which loose rods that 
may hold metal disks are attached 


to exist after the latter’s death 

Son of Re name 

see nomen 

Maat 

goddess personifying order and justice in the 

Thoth 

god of writing and counting; often shown as an 

mastaba 

world 

rectangular superstructure of many Old Kingdom 

throne name 

ibis or a man with the head of an ibis 

see prenomen 


tombs; derived from the Arabic word meaning 
“bench” 

Two Ladies name 

one of the five names of an Egyptian king; 

nemes 

striped headcloth worn by Egyptian kings 


links him with the goddesses Nekhbet and 
Wadjet, protectors of Upper and Lower 

nomarch 

local ruler of a nome 


Egypt, respectively 

nome 

term for each of the forty-two provinces or 

titulary 

list of titles 


administrative units of Upper and Lower Egypt 

uraeus 

sacred cobra, protector of the king; often attached 

nomen 

king’s birth name; often accompanied by the epi¬ 


to the front of the crown or nemes 


thet “Son of Re” 

white crown 

the crown of Upper Egypt (the Nile Valley south 

Nut 

goddess personifying the vault of the sky 


of the Delta) 
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Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, 209 

1105 (relief, of Metjen), 107, 

113m, 200, 209-13, 
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2O9-I3, 232, 242, 
305n.; cat. no. 29 

1106 (statue, of Metjen), 60, 

ii3n., 208-9, 20#, 
242; cat. no. 28 

1107 (relief, of Mer-ib), toy, 

108, ii3n., 233m; 

%. 63 

1108 (relief, of Ma-nefer), 109, 

ii4n., 1 t 5m 

1132 (relief, The Hunt in the 
Desert, of Pehen-wi- 
ka), 398-400, 3 98; 
cat. no. 146a 

1141, etc. (fragments, chapel of 
Aa-akhti), 190m 
14277 (statue, of Aa-akhti), 189 
14396 (statue, of an unidenti¬ 
fied king), 55 

16100 (relief), 91, 92, 97; fig. 55 
16455 (reserve head), 77, 79m 
17911 (relief, Lion-Headed 
Goddess Suckling 
King Niuserre), 84, 

94, 97, 35 2 -53, 352, 
353; cat. no. 118 
18807 (vase), 3, 5, 7, 117, 344, 
345-47, 347; cat. no. 
115a 

18808, etc. (tiles), 3, 5, 7, 117, 
345-47, 34^5 cat. no. 
115b 

20035 (relief, Late Summer in 
the Nile Valley), 8, 87, 
2-2-7, 337, 337 n -, 354, 
356-58, 356 - 57 ; cat. 
no. 120 

20038 (relief, Early Summer in 
the Nile Valley), 8,87, 

92, 354-55 , 354 , 355 ; 
cat. no. 119 

21783 (relief, The Hunt in the 
Desert, of Sahure), 7, 
90-91, 91-92, 94, 

276, 324, 334, 335, 
336-37, 336, 353, 
399, 400, 470; cat. 
no. 112; fig. 54 


21784 (relief, Deities and 

Fecundity Figures), 7, 
82, 90-91, 95, 97 , 

200, 324, 338-40, 

338 , 339 , 34 L 47 o; 
cat. no. 113 

21828 (relief, Booty Animals 
and a Vase from the 
Near East), 7, 333, 

333 , 337 , 337 n -, 47 o; 
cat. no. h i 

32190 (facade fragment, tomb 
of Metjetji), 109, 409, 
411, 411, 413; cat. 
no. 152 

35615 (vessels), 188, 346m 
head, of Nefertiti, 233 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, 
144-45, 1 5° 

04.1761 (relief, of Ka-em- 
nefret), 108, no, 

11:411.; fig. 67 

06.1886 (reserve head), 8on., 

114n. 

07.1002 (relief, of Nefer), 108, 
285-86, 285; cat. no. 
79 

09.203 (head, of Menkaure), 7, 
54, 271, 274-76, 275, 

276, 3170.; cat. no. 70 
09.204 (colossus, of Menkaure), 

281,315 

09.220 (triad, of Menkaure), 

27 m., 274 

n.72iab (statue fragments, 
Reclining Anubis), 

277, 277; cat. no. 71 
11.730 (statuette, unfinished, 

of Menkaure), 52, 145, 
281, 281; cat. no. 73 
11.1738 (pair statue, of Men¬ 
kaure and a Queen), 
7,41,50, 53, 54,62, 
145, 268-71, 269, 

270, 271, 274, 294m, 
444; cat. no. 67 
11.3147 (triad, of Menkaure), 
273 - 74 , 274; %• 117 


11.34910 (bearing stone), 282, 

2 82; cat. no. 76 
12.1484 (statue, of Pen-meru), 
376 

13.3086 (necklace, of Impy), 
305m, 4240. 

13.3140 (statue, of Khuen-re), 
61, 25m., 278, 279; 
cat. no. 72 

13.3161 (statue, of Nekhebu), 
66, 70; fig. 41 

13.3164 (pair statue), 296m 
13.3426, 13.3428 (sculptor’s 
chisels), 280, 282, 

282; cat. no. 74 
13.3466 (statue, of Senedjem-ib 
Mehi), 65, 65; fig. 39 
13.4171 (broad collar), 427, 
427; cat. no. 167 

14.717 (reserve head), 74, 75, 

77, 2.37m; fig. 46f 

14.718 (reserve head), 73, 75, 

77, 8on., 237m, 

239m; fig. 46g 

14.719 (reserve head), 32, 47, 

61, 72, 75 , 77 , 78 , 79 , 
238-40, 238, 239, 241; 
cat. no. 48; fig. 46h 
21.239 (reserve head), 8on. 

21.328 (reserve head), 32, 47, 

61, 74 , 74 , 78 , 236-37, 
236, 237, 241; cat. 
no. 47; fig. 46b 

21.329 (reserve head), 79m, 

233, 239m 

21.351 (head, of Khafre), 255, 
255, 257; cat. no. 58 
21.931 (statue, of Ba-baef), 25m. 
21.2589 (jar), 42m. 

27.296 (relief, of Hemiunu), 
199, 230, 232-34, 
232, 265; cat. no. 45 
27.442 (bust, of Ankh-haf), 61, 
61, 147, 231m, 234, 
289, 289m; fig. 32 
27.1130 (relief, of Qar), 147, 
474-75, 475; cat. no. 
196 
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27.1134 (relief, of Qar), 147, 
474, 474; eat. no. 195 
27.1466 (fragmentary head, 

royal), 254, 254, 276; 
cat. no. 57 

27.1548 (dress), 306-7, 306, 
378; cat. no. 94 
27.1550 (stone hammer), 282, 
282, 372; cat. no. 75 
27-4-1219 (reserve head), 79, 
8on. 

30.1456 (pair statue, of Hetep- 
heres II and Mer-si- 
ankh III), 62, 2960. 

34.4.1 (statue, of Kawab), 61, 

25m. 

36.12.6 (reserve head), 79, 

8on. 

37.606A (diadem), 304m 
37.644 (mummy mask), 476m 
38.874 (carrying chair, of 

Hetep-heres I), 5, 118, 
148,158, 215, 218-19, 
218; cat. no. 33 
39.828 (mummy mask and 
body covering), 77, 

78, 476 - 77 , 476; cat. 
no.197 

47.1701 (bracelet inlays, of 

Hetep-heres I), 5, 148, 
158, 190, 215, 217, 
217 ; cat. no. 32 
91.285 (paintings, fragments, 
of Itet), 200, 202-4, 
203; cat. no. 25b 
91.286a,b (paintings, frag¬ 
ments, of Itet), 134-35, 
202-4, 202; cat. no. 
25a 

I-07.1000, etc. (reliefs), 108 
Brooklyn, New York, Brooklyn 
Museum of Art, 7m. 
37.17E (group statue, of a fam¬ 
ily, probably Iru-ka- 
ptah’s), 176, 368, 369, 
369; cat. no. 126 
37.25E (relief, of Itush), 397, 
397; cat. no. 145 
37.365 (statue, of Ra-wer’s 
father), 376 

39.119 (pair statue, of Ankh- 

nes-meryre II and 
Pepi II), 55, 58, i3on., 

437 - 39 , 438 * 43 % 
454, 460; cat. no. 172 

39.120 (statue, of Pepi I), 55, 

7on. 

39.121 (statue, of Pepi I), 53, 55, 

71m, 434, 435 , 435 , 
437, 464; cat. no. 170 
46.167 (colossal head, possibly 
of Khufu), 54, 194, 
194, 219; cat. no. 21 
49.215 (group statue, of Ni-ka- 

re), 370-71,370. 37i, 

376; cat. no. 127 

51.1 (statue, of Metjetji), 66 
57.178 (relief, of Akhet-hotep), 

107 

58.192 (statue, male deity), 54, 
178, 179; cat. no. 10 
64.147 (relief, The Hunt in the 
Desert, of Pehen-wi- 


ka), 398-400, 398; 
cat. no. 146b 

Brussels, Musees Royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire 
E 561 (jar), 489 
E 752 (Lady of Brussels), 60 
E 2393 A-1 (Pyramid Texts), 

135, 445; cat. no. 177b 
E 2465 (reliefs, of Neferire- 
tenef), 402, 403m 
E 3074 (head, of Menkaure), 7, 
55, 273-74, 273; cat. 
no. 69 

E 7039 (statue, of a deity), 54 
E 7117 (statue, possibly of 
Neferefre), 55, 316 
E 7297 (relief, Market Scene of 
Tep-em-ankh), 404-7, 
404; cat. no. 150a 
relief, of Nefer-iretenef, ii4n. 

Cairo, Egyptian Museum, 135, 
140, 142, 156, 158 
27.2.304 (statue, of Ankh-haf), 
25m. 

CG 1 (statue, of a priest or 
king), 49m 

CG 3 (statue, of Ra-hotep), 6, 
45, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
113m, 134, 305m; 
fig. 31 

CG 4 (statue, of Nofret), 6, 45, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 113m, 

134; 31 

CG 14 (statue, of Khafre), 7, 
J2, 53, 54, I33, I34, 
I52, 238, 239, 252, 
253, 254, 259, 269, 
276, 281, 316, 33on.; 
figs. 28, 112 

CG 15 (statue, of Khafre), 164, 
253, 233; cat. no. 56 
CG 18, 19 (statues, of Ra- 
nefer), 44 

CG 20 (statue, of Ti), 64, 65; 

fig. 38 

CG 29 (statues), 70m 
CG 30 (statue, of Nen-khefet- 
ka), 64, 64; fig. 36 
CG 31 (statue, of Nen-khefet- 
ka), 64, 64; fig. 37 
CG 34 (statue, Sheikh el- 

Beled), 62, 62, 134, 
260, 274; fig. 34 
CG 40 (statuette, of Menkau- 
hor), 55 

CG 41 (statue, of Khafre), 255 
CG 48 (statue, of Ketisen), 297 
CG 60 (statue, of Ni-ankh-pepi 
Kem, Pepi-ankh “the 
Black”), 67, 70, 7m., 
456m, 466; fig. 42 
CG 64 (statue, of Huti), 288m, 
296, 297, 297; cat. 
no. 86 

CG 78 (statue, Scribe), 382, 
382, 383, 458; cat. 
no. 134 

CG 94 (statue fragment, of 
Nen-khefet-ka), 64 
CG 99 (statue, of Atjema), 

456, 457; cat. no. 

185 


CG 101 (group statue, Seked- 
kaw, His Wife, and 
Their Son), 378, 378, 
379; cat. no. 132 
CG no, in (serving stat¬ 
uettes), 387m 

CG 119 (statue, of Ka-em-ked), 
63, 63, 7m.; fig. 35 
CG 120 (statue, of Tjau), 70, 
458, 458; cat. no. 186 
CG 208 (statue, of Seked-kaw), 
378 

CG 221 (statue, of Tjetji), 464 
CG 236 (statue, of Ni-ankh- 
pepi Kem, Pepi-ankh 
“the Black”), 67, 70, 
7m., 466, 466m; 

fig- 43 

CG 321-23 (serving statuettes), 
387m 

CG 519 (reserve head), 73, 74, 
23 6n. 

CG 1386 (relief, of Hathor- 
nefer-hotep), 104, 

105; fig. 60 

CG 1392 (relief block, of Huti 
and Ketisen), 108, 

116, 296-97, 296, 
304; cat. no. 85 
CG 1418 (relief, of Sabu- 
Ibebi), 115m 

CG 1426 (relief, of Hesi-re), 
105, 106; fig. 61 
CG 1430 (relief, of Hesi-re), 

29, 60, J02, 105, 118, 
188, 188, 194, 196, 
233m, 284; cat. no. 17 
CG 1491 (relief, of Nefer- 

seshem-seshat), 114m 
CG 1536 (relief, of Ipy), no, 

1 12, II5n.; fig. 69 
CG 1541 (relief, Market 
Scene), 404 

CG 1556 (relief, Market Scene of 
Tep-em-ankh), 404-7, 
40j; cat. no. 150b 
CG 1564 (relief, of Tep-em- 
ankh), 114m 

CG 1742 (painting, of geese of 
Itet), 6 

CG 14716 (Palette of Narmer), 
89,186 

CG 53824-5 (amulet), 481 
CG 5712 j (relief, of Iy-nefer), 

1 07 

JE 6008 (statue, of Djoser), 52, 
54, 59, 60, 174, 194, 
260; fig. 29 

JE 6267 (stela, of Ra-wer), 

T JJ> 157,39 
cat. no. 144 

JE 10065 (statue, of Ti), 45, 64 
JE 32161 (statue, of Khase- 
khemui), 59 
JE 34557 (statue), 60 
JE 35138 (head, of Djedefre), 
54 , z 49 n - 

JE 35139 (head, of Djedefre), 
2 49 n. 

JE 36143 (statue, of Khufu), 5, 
54, 194, 219, 260 
JE 37823 (serving statuettes), 
395 n - 


JE 39103 (statue, of an unidenti¬ 
fied king), 54, 55 
JE 39734, 39735 (fragments, 
royal annals), 349m 
JE 39866 (relief, depicting 

making of stone ves¬ 
sels), 123, 123; fig. 73 
JE 40678 (triads, of Menkaure), 
27m., 274 

JE 40679 (triads, of Menkaure), 
27m., 274 

JE 43776 (statue, of Qar), 66, 
70; fig. 40 

JE 44859, 44860 (fragments, 
royal annals), 3490. 

JE 44975 (reserve head), 79m, 
239m 

JE 46215 (reserve head), 73, 

74, 77, 8on., 237m, 
239m; fig. 46d 
JE 46216 (reserve head), 73, 

74, 237m; fig. 46a 
JE 46217 (reserve head, of 
Meret-ites), 74, 77, 

77, 8in., 236m, 

* 37 ^., 2 - 390 .; fig. 46 e 
JE 46218 (reserve head), 73, 
74,74, 2.37m; fig. 46 
JE 46499 (triad, of Menkaure), 
7,41,42, 54, 145, 
269, 271m, 272, 273, 
274, 330m, 444; cat. 
no. 68 

JE 46992 (statue, of Meryre- 
ha-ishetef), 103, 461, 
462, 464m, 466m 
JE 47749 (reliefs, of Ka-em- 
heset), 1140. 

JE 47839 (bracelet, of Iput), 
426 

JE 48828 (statue, of Kha-merer- 
nebti I), 70m, 263 
JE 49158 (statue, of Djoser), 19 
JE 49889 (statue, of Djoser), 
280,315 

JE 51280 (statue, of Seneb), 45, 
62,7m., 293, 439m 
JE 51738 (statue, of a female), 

65 

JE 52081 (statuette, of a 
hunchback), 65 
JE 52501 (head, of Userkaf), 
54 , 314 , 315 , 3 * 5 , 

330; cat. no. 100 
JE 53150 (statue, of Ni-ankh- 
re), 71m, 458 

JE 53262 (headrest, of Hetep- 
heres I), 452m 
JE 53271, 73 (bracelets, of 

Hetep-heres I), 5, 148, 
158, 190, 215, 216, 
216, 217, 296; cat. 
no. 31; fig. 106 
JE 56994 (false door, with 
miller and child), 
3870., 3940. 

JE 64872 (vessels, of Djoser), 
129m 

JE 65423 (vase), 121, 123, 

173, 173; cat. no. 5 
JE 65908 (sarcophagus lid), 349 
JE 67569 (reserve head), 236n., 
239m 
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JE 72201 (relief, of wife of Iy- 
ka), 11311. 

JE 72221 (statue), 28911. 

JE 72334 (necklace), 424 
JE 89611 (reserve head), 79n. 
JE 92655-53, -56, -70 (brace¬ 
lets of Sekhemkhet), 
157,190, 190, 191; 
cat. no. 19 

JE 93165 (statue, of a scribe), 65 
JE 98171 (statuette, of Nefere- 
fre), 276, 439n. 

JE 98944 (statue, of Per-ni- 

ankhu), 150, 163-64, 

299, 299; cat. no. 88 
JE 98945 (statue, large seated, 

of Inti-shedu), 163, 
300-301, 300, 301, 
302; cat. no. 89 

JE 98946 (statue, medium-sized 
seated, of Inti-shedu), 
163, 300-302, 300, 
301; cat. no. 90 
JE 98947 (statue, small seated, 
of Inti-shedu), 163, 
300-303, 302; cat. 
no. 92 

JE 98948 (statue, standing, of 
Inti-shedu), 163, 300, 

300, 302, 302; cat. 
no. 91 

JE 98949, 98950 (relief frag¬ 
ments of Snefru), 84, 
159, 195, 193, 196, 
223, 226, 317; cat. 
no. 22 

JE 9895ia,b (doorjamb, of 
Djoser), 164, 170, 

171, 171; cat. no. 3 
temp. 19-11-24-3 (relief, of Ra- 
hotep and Nofret), 
ii3n., 211 

temp. 19-11-24-5 (reserve 
head), 8on. 

temp. 5-11-24-8 (statue, of 
Baka), 25m. 

temp. 5-11-24-16 (statue, of 
Her-net), 25m. 
temp. 6-9-52-1 (relief, Two 

Birds of Userkaf), 317, 
3x7, 324; cat. no. 102 
fragment, royal annals (unnum¬ 
bered), 349n. 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 
E 10-1907 (necklace), 479, 

479; cat. no. 200 
E 25-1923 (necklace), 309, 

309; cat. no. 98 
E 31-1930 (necklace, with 
amulets), 480-81, 

480; cat. no. 201 
E 55.2, etc. (Pyramid Texts), 445; 
cat. no. 177c; fig. 78 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

Arthur M. Sackler 
Museum of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity (relief, Market 
Scene), 405, 403; fig. 126 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har¬ 
vard University Semitic 
Museum (model of the 
Giza Plateau), 214-15, 

2 ij, 253; cat. no. 30 


Chicago, Field Museum 

31700 (relief, of Tjetji), 466, 

467; fig. 127 

A 24448 (relief, of Unis-ankh), 

ii4n. 

Chicago, Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago 
10618 (statue), 7on. 

10622 (statue, Miller), 387m 
10626 (statue, Butcher), 386, 
388-89, 488; cat. no. 
137 

10628 (statue, Potter), 386, 
389, 390,390; cat. 
no. 138a 

10636 (serving statuette), 389m 

10641 (statue, Dwarf Musi¬ 

cian), 386, 391, 391, 
392; cat. no. 139 

10642 (statue, Female Harpist), 

3^6, 391, 392, 392; 
cat. no. 140 

10645 (vessels, for Potter 
statue), 386, 390, 

390; cat. no. 138b 
13652 (boundary stela, of 
Djoser), 172, 172, 

176; cat. no. 4 

Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of 
Art 

30.735 (relief, of Ni-ankh- 
nesut), 115m 

64.90 (statue, of Ni-ka-re), 

372, 372; cat. no. 128 

64.91 (reliefs, of Ni-ka-re), 370 

Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg 

Glyptotek 

15002 (relief, of Senedjem-ib), 
115m 

AEIN 6-7 (relief, of Setju), 
114m 

AEIN 660 (statue), 70m 
AEIN 1133 A (reliefs, paste- 
filled, of Itet), 199- 
201, 199, 2or, 203; 
cat. no. 24a 

AEIN 1133 B (reliefs, paste- 
filled, of Itet), 199- 
201, 199, 203; cat. 
no. 24b 

AEIN 1271 (relief, of Ka-em- 
rehu), ii4n., 402, 
403m 

AEIN 1560 (statue, of Meryre- 
ha-ishetef), 456, 461, 
462, 461, 463 ; cat. 
no. 189 

AEIN 1599 (face, of Khafre), 
256, 236, 257, 289m; 
cat. no. 59 

NM A.A. b 27 (pseudogroup, 
of Itisen), 459 

Detroit, Detroit Institute of Arts 
30.371 (relief, Fishermen and 
Herdsmen with Their 
Animals), 402, 
468-70, 468-91, 

472; cat. no. 193 
76.5 (relief, Still Life: Offerings 
for the Deceased), 97, 
402, 472, 473; cat. 
no. 194 


Edinburgh, National Museums 
of Scotland, 1984.405 
(sphinx, of Merenre I), 

53 > 43 5 , 43 6 > 437 ; cat. 
no. L71 

Heidelberg, Agyptologisches 

Institut der Universitat 
Heidelberg, HD 900 
(relief, Running Troops 
of Sahure), 7, 94, 324, 
342-43, 342, 343, 470; 
cat. no. 114 

Hildesheim, Roemer- und 

Pelizaeus-Museum, 146 
69 (statue fragment), 435 
1962 (statue, of Hemiunu), 30, 
45, 61, 146, 199, 
229-31, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 250, 289; cat. 
no. 44; figs. 109, no 
2143 (statue, of Nesut-nefer), 
23m., 286 

2158 (reserve head), 79, 8on. 
2384 (reserve head, of Iabtit?), 
237m 

5415 (mask, of Khafre), 255 
D 20 (serving statuettes), 386, 
387m 

D 117 (mastaba of Wehem-ka), 
152 

statue, of Memi, 283 

Jerusalem, Bible Lands Museum, 
EG 1 (relief), ii3n. 

Kansas City, Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art 
38.it (statue, of Ra-wer), 376 
46.33 (reliefs, of Ka-aper), 114m 

51- 1 (statue, of Metjetji), 66, 

7in. 

52- 7/1 (left jamb, entry door, 

tomb of Metjetji), 

109, 408, 412, 412; 
cat. no. 153 

52-7/2 (right jamb, entry door, 
tomb of Metjetji), 

109, ii4n., 283, 
283m, 409, 413,413; 
cat. no. 154 

Karlsruhe, Badisches Landes- 
museum, 152m 

Lausanne, Fondation Jacques- 
Edouard Berger 
amulet, hare, 481, 481 ; cat. 
no. 202 

amulet, standing dog, 481, 

481; cat. no. 203 

Leiden, Rijksmuseum van 
Oudheden 

1903/3.1 (relief, of Hetep-her- 
akhti), 108-9 
AM 102 (relief, Donkeys), 
402-3, 402; cat. 
no.149 

AST 18, D93 (statue, of Ankh), 
60, 185, 186, 186, 
208; cat. no. 15 
F. 1904/3.1 (relief, of Hetep- 
herakhti), 1140. 

V 121 (stela, oflbnub), 113m 


Leipzig, Agyptisches Museum, 
Universitat Leipzig, 54 
48 (relief, of Khuen-khnum), 
ii5n. 

1945 (head, of Khafre), 54, 
233m, 259, 2 J 9 , 
289m; cat. no. 61 
1947 (head, small, of Khafre), 
53, 54, 260, 260, 261, 
289m; cat. no. 62 
1965 (head, of a queen), 262- 
63, 262; cat. no. 64 
2169, 2170 (basin with imple¬ 
ment), 489, 489; cat. 
no. 212 

2446 (statue, of a woman), 394m 
2560 (statue, of Memi), 57, 

283, 283; cat. no. 77 
2562 (statue, Cook), 386, 395, 
393; cat. no. 143 
2564 (statue, Woman with a 
Sieve), 386, 394“95> 
394; cat. no. 142 
2566, 2570 (serving statuettes), 
395 n * 

2897 (relief, chapel of Aa- 
akhti), 190m 

3684 (pair statue, of Iai-ib and 
Khuaut), 58, 236m, 
244, 292, 293-94, 
293, 294, 381,439m; 
cat. no. 83; fig. 119 

3766 (broad collar), 422, 422, 

423, 423; cat. no. 162 

3767 (ankle bracelet), 422, 

423, 423; cat. no. 163 
3770 (necklace), 422, 424, 

424; cat. no. 164 
8249 (fragment, face of 
Khafre), 257m 
London, British Museum 

171 (statue, of Ankh-wa), 39, 
60; fig. 30 

1239 (statues, of Nen-khefet- 
ka), 64 

1242 (false door, of Ra-hotep), 
107, 113m 

15988 (reserve head), 79m 
EA 157A (relief, of Debet), 108 
EA 491 (block, from pyramid 
of Khufu), 221, 221; 
cat. no. 3 5 

EA 691 (stela, of Zanakht), 
83, 176-77, 176; cat. 
no. 8 

EA 1168-71 (reliefs, of Irery), 
107,108, 114m, 305m 
EA 1181 (pair statue, of Katep 
and Hetep-heres), 
290-91, 290, 291; 
cat. no. 82 

EA 24619 (statue, Standing 
Woman), 58, 205, 

203, 206; cat. no. 26 
EA 29594 (statue, of Tjetji), 
456, 464, 464, 466, 
467; cat. no. 190 
EA 55586 (tablet, of King Den), 
176, 176; fig. 102 
EA 55722 (statue, of Meryre- 
ha-ishetef), 384, 456, 
460, 461, 461, 462, 
464; cat. no. 188 
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EA 62443 (necklace, with 

amulets), 308, 308; 
cat. no. 96 

EA 62444 (necklace, with falcon 
amulet), 308, 309, 

481; cat. no. 97 
EA 62516 (necklace, with 

amulets), 482, 482; 
cat. no. 204 

EA 62535 (necklace), 425, 

425; cat. no. 165 
EA 62563 (necklace, with frog 
amulet), 307, 307; 
cat. no. 95 

EA 67818 (pounder), 123, 222, 
222; cat. no. 36 
EA 67819 (forked instrument), 
222, 222; cat. no. 37 
EA 68316,68317, 68318 

(bracelets), 191, 191; 
cat. no. 20 

EA 69216 (statue), 262m 

London, Petrie Museum of Egyp¬ 
tian Archaeology, Univer¬ 
sity College London 
UC 8585 (headrest), 452m 
UC 14281 (relief fragment), 
226, 444-45,444; 
cat. no. 176 

UC 14282 (fragmentary head, of 
a king), 274, 316-17, 
326; cat. no. 101 
UC 14309 (relief, Market Scene 
of Tep-em-ankh), 
404-7, 406; cat. no. 
150c 

UC 14310 (relief, Market Scene 
of Tep-em-ankh), 
404-7, 407; cat. no. 
i5od 

UC 14540 (Pyramid Texts), 9, 
i 34 > 445 ? 44 J; cat. 
no. 177a 

UC 15508 (royal annals, frag¬ 
ments), 348, 349, 

349; cat. no. 116 
UC 17743 (dress), 306, 307 
UC 18001 (necklace, with 
amulets), 483, 483; 
cat. no. 205 

UC 20412 (beads), 484, 484; 
cat. no. 206 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, 47.8.3 
(relief, of Ni-ankh-nesut), 
no, 112, 115m; fig. 68 

Lucerne, Kofler-Truniger collec¬ 
tion, A 85 (relief), 113m 

Mallawi, Egypt, Mallawi Antiqui¬ 
ties Museum (statue, of 
Pepi-ankh the Middle), 
70 

Manchester, England, Manchester 
Museum, University of 
Manchester, 3594 (paint¬ 
ings, fragmentary, of 
Itet), 202-4, 203, 212, 
222; cat. no. 25c 

Moscow, Pushkin State Museum, 

1 .1.a.5566 (relief, Market 
Scene of Tep-em-ankh), 
407 


Munich, Staatliche Sammlung 
Agyptischer Kunst 
A 180, 181 (relief, Scenes from 
the Thirty-Year Jubilee, 
of Niuserre), 86-87, 
i 75 ? 358 - 59 ? 35 ^ 
359; cat. no. 121 
AS 67 (statue, of Niuserre), 53, 
63 

AS 6300 (statue base, with 
enemy heads), 53, 

174, 174; cat. no. 6 
AS 7086 (head, possibly of 

Khufu), 54, 219, 219; 
cat. no. 34 

AS 7155 (statue, of Nefret- 

iabet), 242, 242, 244, 
297; cat. no. 50 
GL. io3e-f (reliefs, paste-filled, 
of Itet), 199-201, 199, 
203, 225; cat. no. 24c 
GL. 107 (statue, of a musi¬ 
cian), 392m 

Naples, Museo Archeologico 

Nazionale, 1076 (“Lady 
of Naples”), 187m 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 

08.200.56 (relief of a goddess), 
442-43, 443; cat. no. 
175 

08.201. r (reliefs, of Ra-em- 
kai), 403 

08.201.ig (relief, The Hunt in 
the Desert, of Ra-em- 
kai), 337, 400-401, 
400m, 401; cat. no. 
147 

08.201.2 (relief, of Ni-kau- 
hor), 114m 

09.180.134 (relief, Two Young 
Dogs), 402, 402; cat. 
no. 148 

10.176.158 (bowl), 124,420, 
42 0, 493; cat. no. 160 

11.150.2 (washing set), 419m 
11.165 (model, pyramid com¬ 
plex of Sahure), 7, 91, 

94 ? 33 1 ? 33 r > 332 ; 
cat. no. 1 ro 

13.235.2 (relief, Soldiers Run¬ 
ning with a Rope), 
228-29, 22 #; cat. 
no. 43 

14.2.3 (weight), 327m 
15.3.1163 (relief block, 

Running Troops of 
Userkaf), 228, 319, 
320-21, 321, 324, 
3240., 343; cat. no. 
104; fig. 122 

18.2.4 (statue, of Sahure and a 

nome god), 2, 53, 55, 
10in., 262m, 328, 
329-30,329, 330; 
cat. no. 109 

21.2.8 (jar), 124, 421, 421, 
493; cat. no. 161 
22.1.1, 09.180.18 (relief, 

Scenes from a King’s 
Thirty-Year Jubilee), 
86, 90, 196-98, 196, 


1 97, 198, 226, 444; 
cat. no. 23 

22.1.3 (relief, King Khufu’s 

Cattle), 196, 222-23, 

223, 225, 227, 265; 
cat. no. 38 

22.1.7 (relief, Head of a Female 
Personification of an 
Estate), 196, 223, 

225, 226-27, 226, 

265; cat. no. 41 
22.1.13 (relief, Ship under 
Sail), 228, 322-24, 
522, 323, 325, 32 6; 
cat. no. 105 

22.1.20 (relief, Billy Goat), 

224, 227-28, 227; 
cat. no. 42 

22.1.23 (relief, Group of 

Archers), 264, 265-67, 
266; cat. no. 66 
23.10.10 (brewer’s vat, of 

Queen Mother Ankh- 
nes-pepi [II]), 123, 

125, 13011., 454, 434, 
43 5; cat. no. 184 
26.2.8, 26.2.9 (statues, of 
Tjetji), 70 

26.7.1392 (face, of Khafre), 

2 5 5? 2 57? 2 57> 2 J8, 
262, 289m; cat. no. 60 
26.7.1405 (statue, Nursing 
Woman), 386, 388, 

393-94,393, 437; 

cat. no. 141 

26.7.1450 (sistrum, inscribed 
with the name of 
Teti), 450-51,451; 
cat. no. 182 

30.8.134 (vase, mother mon¬ 
key and young), 120, 
123, 128, 446-47, 
447; cat. no. 178a 

35.9.5 (weight), 327, 327; cat. 
no. 108 

47.2 (statue, Kneeling Captive), 

42, 440-41,440, 456; 
cat. no. 173 

47.105.1 (head, of an older 
man), 289, 289; cat. 
no. 81 

48.67 (statue, of Ni-ka-re), 

373? 373; cat. no. 129 
48.111 (pair statue, of Memi 

and Sabu), 62, 294-96, 
2 5U? 365? 3 8 U cat. 
no. 84 

48.156 (reserve head), 79, 8on. 

48.160.1 (wall decoration, of 
Djoser), 14, 168 , 169, 
172; cat. no. 1 

51.37 (pair statue, of Demedji 
and Henutsen), 

365-67? 365? 366, 

367, 381; cat. no. 125 
52.19 (group statue, Ni-ka-re, 
His Wife, and Their 
Daughter), 176, 370, 

374? 375-76? 3 7J? 
376; cat. no. 130 

58.44.2 (reliefs), 113m 
58.123 (relief, of Akhet-hotep), 

./ 06, 107; fig. 64 


62.200 (statue, Standing Man), 
207, 207; cat. no. 27 

62.201.2 (statue, of a woman), 
70m, 389m 

64.100 (false door, of Metjetji), 
109, 142, 414-15? 
414; cat. no. 155 
64.260 (statue, Kneeling Cap¬ 
tive), 42, 440, 441, 
441, 456; cat. no. 174 
1992.338 (vase, mother mon¬ 
key and young), 120, 
124, 446-47? 447 ; 
cat. no. 178b 

N.A.1999.1 (cast of architrave, 
of Khafre), 263-64, 
264; cat. no. 65 

N.A. 1999.2 (cast of relief block, 
Running Troops of 
King Userkaf), 318; 
cat. no. 103 

block in situ at Lisht, 228, 
318, 319, 320, 

321; figs. 121, 123 

New York, Nanette B. Kelekian 
collection, head, of 
Khafre, 53, 261-62, 261, 
289m; cat. no. 63 

Northampton, England, Central 
Museum and Art Gallery, 
(cubic seat, of Sekhem- 
ka), 64 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
1914.662 (amulet, hand), 485, 
485; cat. no. 208 
1924.370, 371 (bracelets), 487, 
487; cat. no. 210 
1924.378 (amulets, the god 

Heh), 485, 488, 488; 
cat. no. 211 

1924.381 (amulets, leg), 485, 
485; cat. no. 207 
E 3632 (mace head, of Scor¬ 
pion), 89, 89, 90; fig. 
53 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France, 53, no. II (statue, 
of Ma-nefer), 63 

Paris, Musee du Louvre, 135, 136, 
304 

AF 2573 (statue), 54 
AF 9460 (relief, of Tjetji), 466- 
67, 467; cat. no. 192 
B 1 (relief, of Aa-akhti or 
Akhet-aa), 107, 

113m, 180, 189-90, 
189, 190m, 196, 232; 
cat. no. 18 

B 2 (relief, of Aa-akhti or 

Akhet-aa), 107, 19011. 
B 51 (relief, of Nefer), ii4n. 

E 6854 (pair statue), 235, 294m 
E 10776 (statue, of Tjenti), 
71m 

E 10958 (relief, of Akhet-hotep), 
109, 11411., 115m 
E 10971 (relief), 113m 
E 11019A (foot of a bed), 71m 
E 11167 (head, ofDjedefre), 
249m 

E 11255 (hull palette), 71m 
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E 11430 (relief, of Ra-hotep), 
107, 198m 

E 11566 (statue, of Tjetji), 464, 
465-66, 463, 466, 

467; cat. no. 191 

E 12626 (head, of Djedefre), 6, 
52, 54, 91 -92., 135, 
248-50, 248, 249, 

262, 280; cat. no. 54 

E 12628 (torso, of Nefer- 
hetepes), 248, 278 

E 12629, 31 (statue, of Setka), 
61, 231, 248, 250-51, 
2J0, 2JI, 373, 382; 
cat. no. 55 

E 14329 (relief, of Izi), ii5n. 

E [4399 (statue, of Izi of 
Edfu), 70 

E 15128-29 (box), 45on. 

E 3 5591 (slab stela, of Nefret- 
iabet), 30, 75, 107, 
142, 144, 242-44, 

243, 244, 245, 246, 
472; cat. no. 51 

E 15592 (pair statue, of Mer-si- 
ankh and Ra-her-ka), 
62 

E 17381 (relief, Starving 

Bedouin), 360, 360, 
39on.; cat. no. 122 

E 25416c (papyrus, from the 
royal records of Abu- 

sir), 7, 51, 350-51, 

330-31; cat. no. 117 

E 25512, etc. (paintings, of 
Metjetji), 416-17, 

416, 41 7; cat. no. 157 

E 25685 (box), 45on. 

E 25982 (stela, of Qahedjet), 

83, 106, 177-78, 177; 
cat. no. 9 

E 32372 (jar, inscribed with the 
name of Unis), 127, 
361-62, 361; cat. no. 
I2 3 

E 32554, E 32556 (Pyramid 
Texts), 445; cat. no. 
1776 

N 37 (=A 36; statue, of Sepa), 
5 ^, 59 , 174 , 178, 


T80-81, ISO , l8l, 

182, 183; cat. no. 11 

N 38 (=A 37; statue, of Sepa), 
58, 59, x 74, 178, 180, 
180, 182, 182, 183; 
cat. no. 12 

N 39 (=A 38; statue, of Nesa), 
58, 59, 104, 174, 180, 
180, 183, 183, 187, 
190, 205, 217, 269, 
296; cat. no. 13 

N 40 (=A 39; statue, of Ankh), 
60, 184, 185, 186; 
cat. no. 14 

N 44 (=A 43; pseudogroup, of 
Itisen), 63, 459-60, 
459; cat. no. 187 

N 111 (statue, of Sekhem-ka), 57 

N 117 (=E 3024; =A 106; 

statue, of Kai), 37, 

260, 297, 362, 363, 

3 64; cat. no. 124 

N 118 (statue, of Peher-nefer), 
231, 288n. 

N 527 (jubilee jar, inscribed with 
the name of Pepi I), 10, 
123, 125, 127, 448, 
449, 452; cat. no. 179 

N 646 (headrest, inscribed with 
the name of Pepi II), 
126, 452, 432, 433; 
cat. no. 183 

N 648a,b (jubilee jar, inscribed 
with the name of Pepi 
II), 123, 124, 125, 

126, 448, 449, 452; 
cat. no. 180 

N 794 (box, inscribed with the 
name of Merenre I), 
126, 450, 450,452; 
cat. no. 181 

N 2290 (=E 3023; statue, 

Scribe), 61, 62, 134, 
231, 260, 289m, 297, 
362; fig. 33 

N 3389 (relief, of Mer-ib), 284, 
284, 304, 305m; cat. 
no. 78 

Philadelphia, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania Museum of 


Archaeology and Anthro¬ 
pology 

EJ 16160 (statue), 207 

58-10-3 (relief, Woodcutter 

among Trees), 224-25, 
225; cat. no. 40 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum of 
Art, 73.11 (relief, of 
Mery), ii4n. 

Princeton, Art Museum, Princeton 
University, 1950-128 
(relief block, Ship under 
Sail and Running Troops), 
228, 324, 325, 326-27, 
326; cat. no. 107; fig. 124 

Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 

953.116.1 (facade fragment, 
tomb of Metjetji), 109, 
408, 410, 410; cat. 
no. 151 

953.116.2 (relief, Donkeys), 
109,415-16, 4x5; 
cat. no. 156 

958.49.2 (relief, Man with a 
Sunshade), 90, 224, 
224, 225; cat. no. 39 

958.49.3 (relief, Hull of a Ship 
under Sail), 228, 324, 
325-26, 325; cat. no. 
106 

992.285.1 (model, complex of 
Djoser, Saqqara), 170, 
170; cat. no. 2 

Turin, Soprintendenza al Museo 
delle Antichita Egizie 

2671/15, 2671/20, 2671/21 
(relief, of Djoser), 

172, 175-76, 175; 
cat. no. 7 

C 3065 (statue, of Redjief), 60, 
187, 187, 205; cat. 
no. 16 

S. 14069 (headrest), 464, 477, 
478, 478; cat. no. 199 

S.15709 (chest), 418, 418, 450; 
cat. no. 158 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Agyptisch-Orientalische 
Sammlung, 146 


7877 (reserve head), 8on. 

9290 (reserve head), 79, 8 on. 
AS 3886 (vase, mother monkey 
and young), 125, 
446-47, 446; cat. no. 
178c 

AS 7439 (basin and ewer), 419, 
419, 489; cat. no. 159 
AS 7441 (bowl with spout), 490, 

491, 491; cat. no. 213 
AS 7444 (pair statue, of Ka-pu- 

ptah and Ipep), 380, 
381, 381; cat. no. 133 
AS 7506 (statue, of Snefru- 

nefer), 384, 383, 461; 
cat. no. 135 

AS 7507 (statue, Khentet-ka 

and Her Son), 62, 244, 
286-88, 287, 288, 

384; cat. no. 80 
AS 7785 (statue, of Ba-baef), 

58, 63, 298, 298; cat. 
no. 87 

AS 7786 (head, of Ba-baef), 
7m., 298 

AS 7787 (reserve head), 32, 47, 
61, 78, 240, 241, 24X; 
cat. no. 49 

AS 7788 (statue), 294m 
AS 7901 (bracelet), 191, 426, 
426; cat. no. 166 
AS 8028 (relief. Female Dancers 
and Musicians), 303, 
303; cat. no. 93 
AS 8445 (headrest), 477, 477, 
478; cat. no. 198 
AS 8504, etc. (vessels, minia¬ 
ture, and a table), 124, 

492, 493; cat. no. 214 
AS 9072 (broad collar), 428, 

429, 430; cat. no. 168 
AS 9073 (bracelet), 428, 430, 

430, 431 ; cat. no. 169 
AS 9290 (reserve head), 2370. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, Worces¬ 
ter Art Museum, 1934.48 
(statue, of Hetep-heres), 
2.05, 376 , 377; cat. no. 
131 
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Abadiya, B 17, tomb, 483m 
Abu Ghurab, .155 

sun temple of Niuserre, 8, 

86-87, 87, 88, 125, 

354 , 356 , 357 , 358 ; 
figs. 51, 125 
Heb Sed chapel, 86-87, 

175 , 358 - 59 , 

338, 33 9; cat. no. 
121 

Room of the Seasons, 8, 87, 
92, 227,337,337m, 
354 - 58 , 334, 333, 


336-37, 400; cat. 
nos. 119, 120 

Abu Rawash, 7, 8, 135, 136, 151, 

155;% 3 

pyramid complex of Djedefre, 6, 
23, 52, 54, 61, 91-92, 
135, 214, 231, 248, 
248-51, 248, 249, 230, 
231, 262, 280, 373, 
382; cat. nos. 54, 55 
Abusir, 7-8, 3811., 77, 79m, 94, 
139, 151, 160-61, 276, 
317, 350, 439m, 476 


mastaba of Ptah-shepses, 8, 9, 
33. 34-36, 41; figs. 4, 

l6 

pyramid complex of Neferefre, 
3i5, 346 

pyramid complex of Neferir- 
kare, 7, 51, 345, 
350 - 51 , 35 °~ 5 U 
cat. no. 117 

treasury, 3, 5, 7, 117, 344, 

345 - 47 , 346, 347 ; 
cat. nos. 115a, 115b 
pyramid complex of Niuserre, 8 
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pyramid temple, 91, 92, 97; 

% 55 

valley temple, 84, 94, 97, 

35 ^- 53 , 3 J 2 , 353 ; 
cat. no. 118 

pyramid complex of Sahure, 7, 
9i,94, 155,324, 
324m, 33 i, 33 J , 332 , 
360; cat. no. no 
pyramid temple, 7, 34, 41, 
82, 90-92, 93, 94, 
95 , 95, 97, 126, 
127, 128, 200, 223, 
227m, 276, 324, 
333 , 333 , 334 , 335 , 
336 - 37 , 336 , 337 , 
337m, 338-40,338, 

339 , 342 , 353 , 

399, 400, 470; cat. 
nos. in, 112, 113; 
figs- 57 , 58,76 
valley temple, 7, 94, 324, 
342-43, 342, 343, 
470; cat. no. 114 
sun temple of Userkaf, 7 
Abydos, 10, 19, 54, 117, 135, 176, 
176, 219, 260, 333, 345; 
fig. 102 

monument, of the Seth Perib- 
sen, 13 

temple of Khenti-amentiu, 347m 
temple of Osiris, 135 
temple of Ramesses II, 135 
temple of Seti I, 3,135 
tomb of Khasekhemui, 13, 

489, 49m. 

tomb of Semerkhet, 345 
tomb of Weni, 10, 135 
Akhmim, 466-67, 467; cat. no. 192 
cemetery of El-Hawawish, 
tomb M 8, objects 
probably from, 456, 
464-66, 464, 46j, 

4 66, 467; cat. nos. 
190, 191 

Amarna, sculptor’s workshop at, 
233 

Armant, 419 

Aswan, tomb of Harkhuf, 11 

Badari, 130m, 419m 
Balat, 9,136, 362, 452m, 483m 
mastaba of Medu-nefer, 481,488 
Beit Khallaf, 38m, 185 

objects possibly from, 60, 184, 
185, 186, 186, 208; 
cat. nos. 14, 15 

Buto, ioon. 

Byblos, 8, 9, 128-29, 448 

Canaan, 265, 333 
Cairo, 215 
Coptite nome, 329 
Coptos, 274, 316-17, 316, 444; 
cat. no. 101 

temple of Min, 444-45, 444; 
cat. no. 176 
Cynopolis, 27m., 274 

Dahshur, 21, 29, 54, 73, 74, 151, 
158-59,215, 236m, 315 
Bent Pyramid, 5, 156 


necropolis at, 74 

Red Pyramid of Snefru, 5, 

99m, 156, 196, 214 
statue-cult temple of Snefru, 

41, 84, 84, 90, 1 59, 
195, 293, 196, 223, 
226, 317; cat. no. 22; 

fig- 48 

entrance corridor, 84, 85, 

2-53; fig- 49 

west wall, 84, 86, 90, 94; 
fig. 50 

tomb of Sit-Hathor, 127, 127; 

fig- 77 

Dakhla Oasis, 136, 362 
Deir el-Ballas, 140 
Deshashah, 64 

Diospolis Parva, 273, 274, 4830. 

Edfu, 136, 361 
Elephantine, 129m, 136,439 
objects from, 54, 128 
objects said to be from, 125, 
446-47, 446 ; cat. no. 
178c 

Gebel Ahmar, 52 
Gebelein, 90, 346 

mastaba of Perim, 418, 418, 
450; cat. no. 158 
Giza, 21, 28, 29, 32, 63, 109, 

139, 140 , 147, 147, 162, 
281, 305m, 422, 476; 
figs. 13,79, 87 

cemetery 1200, 37m, 75, 79m, 
Son., 3 ton. 
cemetery 2000, 3 ion. 
cemetery 2100, 75, 76, 79m; 
%• 47 

cemetery 4000, 75, 76, 79m, 
140, 142; figs. 47, 81 
cemetery 5000, 75, 76; fig. 47 
cemetery 7000, 30, 32, 37m, 49 
D 6, 489, 489; cat. no. 212 
D 20, mastaba of Tep-em- 
ankh, 386, 387m 
D 3 2A, mastaba chapel of 

Memi, 57, 283, 283; 
cat. no. 77 

D 39/40, mastaba of Djasha, 
serdab, 386, 394-95, 
394 . 395 ; cat. nos. 
142, 143 

D 208, mastaba of Nefer-ihi, 

422-24,422, 423, 424, 
490, 491, 49/; cat. nos. 
1 62, 163, 164, 213 
Eastern Cemetery, 155, 157 
funerary complex of Ra-wer, 
39 n - 

G II S, 37m 
G III S, 37 n. 

G IV S, presumably, mastaba 
of Ni-ankh-re, 124, 
492, 493; cat. no. 214 
G VI S, 37m 

G 1024, 121, 310, 311; cat. 

no. 99 
G 1109, 439m 

G 1201, mastaba of Wep-em- 
nefret, 26, 30, 37m, 
38m, 75, 107, 144, 


245- 46, 245, 246, 472; 
cat. no. 52; fig. 114 

G 1203, mastaba of Ka-nefer, 
32, 47,61,74, 78, 

2-34’ 2.35-36, 233, 

237, 239m, 241; cat. 
no. 46; fig. hi 

G 1207, mastaba of Nefer, 30, 
75, 107, 144, 245, 

246- 48, 247, 472; 
cat. no. 53; fig. 115 

G 1213, 386, 387-88, 387; cat. 
no. 136 

G 1223, mastaba of Ka-em-ah, 

3711., 3811. 

G 1225, mastaba of Nefret- 
iabet, 30, 31, 31, 32, 

3711., 38m, 75, 107, 
142, 144, 242-44, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 
248m, 297, 472; cat. 
nos. 50, 51; fig. 15e 

G 1227, 380. 

G 1233, 38m 
G 1360, 427, 427 
G 1457, mastaba of Nesut- 
nefer, 163 

G 2009, mastaba of Mosi, 294 
G 2037B, 77, 78, 476-77, 476; 
cat. no. 197 

G 2041, mastaba of Senenu-ka, 
108, 113m, 286 
G 2099, mastaba of Raramu, 
150, 150; fig. 92 
G 2100, tomb of Nefer, 30, 31, 
3 /, 37m, 8 m., 233m; 

fig. 15c 

G 21 oo-I-a, mastaba and chapel 
of Mer-ib, 152m, 318m 
G 2101, mastaba of Nen-sedjer- 
kai, 114m 

G 2110, mastaba of Nefer, 8on., 
108, 285-86, 283; 
cat. no. 79 
G 2130, 37m 
G 2140, 37m 

G 2150, mastaba of Ka-nefer, 
37m, 114m, 235 
G 2155, mastaba of Ka-ni- 

nisut I, 30, 31, 31, 38m, 
146, 229, 325; fig. 13d 
G 2210, 38m 

G 2381 A, mastaba of Impy, 
305m, 42411. 

G 2415, mastaba of Weri and 
Meti, 386, 38711. 

G 4000, mastaba of Hemiunu, 
30, 31,31, 37m, 38m, 
44-45, 61, 75, 146, 
199, 229-31, 229, 

230, 231, 232, 250, 
289; cat. no. 44; figs. 
15a, 15b, 109, no 
G 4000, vicinity, 199, 230, 
232-34, 232, 265; 
cat. no. 45 

G 4140, mastaba of Meret-ites, 
32,38m, 74, 75,77, 

23611., 2.37m, 239m; 
figs. 46c, 46f 

G 4150, mastaba of Iunu, 37m, 
38m, 77, 239m, 248m 


G 4160, 79, 8on. 

G 4240, mastaba of Snefru- 
seneb, 38m, 73, 74, 

77, 8on., 8in., 2370., 
239m, 286m; fig. 46d 

G 4 Z 5 °, 77 
G 4260, 79, 8on. 

G 4340, 38m, 73, 74, 74 , 

2370.; fig. 46c 

G4350, 32-, 38m, 47, 61,78, 
8on., 240, 241, 241, 
241; cat. no. 49 
G 4430, 79m, 8on., 239m 
G 4440, 32, 38m, 73,75, 77, 
8on., 239, 239, 239m; 
figs. 46g, 46h, 113 
G 4440A, 32, 47, 61, 72, 77, 

78, 79, 238-40, 238, 
239, 241; cat. no. 48 

G4450, 77 , 2 - 39 , 2 . 39 n. 

G 4460, 79, 8on. 

G 4461, mastaba of Ka-pu- 
ptah, 380, 381, 381; 
cat. no. 133 

G 4540, 38m, 74, 74; fig. 46b 
G4540A, 32, 47, 61,74, 78, 
236-37, 236, 237, 
241; cat. no. 47 
G 4560, 38m 
G 4630A, 42m. 

G 4640, 73, 74, 237m; fig. 46a 
G 4650, mastaba of Iabtit, 

81m, 237m, 286m 
G 4660, 80m, 8 in. 

G4710, 37m 
G 4740, 8on. 

G 4750, mastaba of Akhi, 

37m 

G 4761, mastaba of Nefer, 
114m 

G 4780, 38m 
G 4840, 79m, 8on., 239m 
G 4940, 77, 8on., 23911. 

G 4970, mastaba of Nesut- 

nefer, 30, 31, 31, 62, 
114m, 244, 286-88, 
287, 288m, 288, 384; 
cat. no. 80; fig. 15f 
G 5010, 37m 
G 5020, 77, 8on., 239m 
G 5170, mastaba of Seshem- 
nefer III, 37m 

G 5230, mastaba of Ba-baef, 
38m, 46, 46, 58, 63, 
298, 298, 419, 491m; 
cat. no. 87; fig. 25 
G 533 °. z 55 

G 5330, vicinity, 255, 235, 

257; cat. no. 58 

G 6010, mastaba of Nefer-bau- 
ptah, 114m 

G 7000X, tomb of Hetep-heres 
I, 5, 118, 148, 158, 
190, 215, 216-19, 
216, 217, 218, 219, 
219m, 296, 3 ion., 
347m, 491; cat. nos. 
3 G 32 -, 33; %s. 106, 
107 

G 7060B, mastaba of Nefer- 
maat, burial shaft, 
147, 148; fig. 88 



G 7101, tomb of Qar, 147, 195, 

I 9 G 474 - 75 > 474 , 475 ; 
cat. nos. 195, 196 
G 7102, tomb of Idu, 48,475 
G 7110/20, mastaba of Kawab, 
38n. 

G 7130/40, mastaba of Khufu- 
khaf I, 38m 

G 7140, 107,109, 113m; fig. 65 
G7143B, 304m 
G 7440Z, 306-7, 306, 378; 
cat. no. 94 

G 7510, mastaba of Ankh-haf, 
234 

G 7530/40, tomb of Mer-si- 
ankh III, 38m, 47, 

48, 147, 148, 386, 

477; figs. 26, 89 
G 7560B, 79, 8on. 

G 7650, mastaba of Akhet- 
hotep, 114m 
G 7650C,79 
G 7660, 8on. 

G 7660C, 8on. 

G 7948, 286n. 

GSE 1915, tomb of Inti-shedu, 
163, 300-303, 300, 
301, 302; cat. nos. 89, 
90, 91, 92, 120 
mastaba of Itju, 58, 2360., 

244, 292, 293-94, 

293, 294, 381, 439m; 
cat. no. 83; fig;. 119 
mastaba of Ra-wer, 37m, 135, 
r 57? ^05, 376, 377, 
396, 396; cat. nos. 
i3G 144 

mastaba of Ra-wer II, 191, 

426, 426; cat. no. 166 
mastaba of Seneb, 45, 43, 163; 
fig. 23 

mastaba of Seshem-nefer II, 
45-46, 46; fig. 24 
mastaba of Seshem-nefer IV, 
39m, 44, 44; fig. 22 
mastaba of Snefru-nefer, 

serdab, 384, 383, 461; 
cat. no. 135 

MQ I, tomb of Khuen-re, 38m, 
61, 25m., 278, 279; 
cat. no. 72 

objects possibly from, 284, 

284, 304, 3050.; cat. 
no. 78 

objects probably from, 53, 62, 
261-62, 261, 289m, 
290-91, 290, 291, 
294-96,293,365,381; 
cat. nos. 63, 82, 84 
objects said to be from, 255, 
256, 236, 257, 237, 
238, 262, 289m, 386, 
388-89, 388, 389, 
390-94, 390, 391, 
392, 393, 437; cat. 
nos. 59, 60,137, 138a, 
138b, 139, 140, 141 
pyramid complex of Khafre, 6, 
20, 155, 214, 265 
pyramid temple, 41, 42, 43, 
ioon., 133, 262-63, 
262, 264; cat. no. 
64; fig. 20 


valley temple, 41,42, 42, 43, 
53? 54? 164, 215, 
2 53? 2 53 > 2 6o, 260, 
261-62, 261, 265, 
2890.; cat. nos. 56, 
62, 63; fig. 19 

vicinity, 54, 233m, 259, 239, 
289m; cat. no. 61 
pyramid complex of Khufu, 29, 
136, 142, 155, 196, 
225, 228, 265 

pyramid, 6, 6, 123,138, 214, 
220, 221, 221, 222, 
222; cat. nos. 35, 
36, 37; figs. 2, 108 
vicinity of pyramid, 254, 

234, 276; cat. 
no. 57 

pyramid complex of Menkaure, 
9, 2.0, 155, 214, 271 
valley temple, 7, 41, 42, 30, 
52, 53, 54, 55, 62, 
145, 143, 268-71, 
269, 270, 27m., 
* 7 *. * 73 - 76 .273, 
* 74 . * 73 . *76, * 77 . 

277, 280, 28l, 

28 i , 282, 282, 
294m, 317m, 330m, 
346, 372, 444; 
cat. nos. 67, 68, 

69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 
75? 76; figs. 85, 

86, 117 

S 309/316, mastaba, unknown 
owner, 428, 429, 430, 
430, 431; cat. nos. 

168,169 

sphinx, 40, 42, 43, 43, 149, 149; 
figs. 21, 90 

temple of Amenhotep II, 139, 

1 57 

tomb 294, 424 
tomb of Ankh-haf, 386 
tomb of Ka-khent, 386 
tomb of Kha-merer-nebti II, 386 
tomb of Khent-kawes 1 , 157 
tomb of Khui-wer, 48 
tomb of Medu-nefer, 386 
tomb of Mer-su-ankh, 386 
tomb of Ni-ankh-re, 49 1 n. 
tomb of Ni-kau-inpu, 386 
tomb of Ni-wedja-ptah, 386 
tomb of Niwi-netjeru, 303, 

303; cat. no. 93 
tomb of Per-ni-ankhu, 150, 
163-64, 299, 299; 
cat. no. 88 

tomb of Ptah-shepses, 387 
Western Cemetery, 1 05, 108, 

1 Mn-, 14 2 ? i43> J 44> 
145; figs. 62, 63, 83, 84 
shaft 23, 419, 419, 489; cat. 
no. 159 

Giza, South, recent excavations at, 
150-51 

Hammamia, tomb 1981, 485, 48j, 
488, 488; cat. nos. 207, 
211 

Harageh, tomb 183, 485, 483; 
cat. no. 208 

Hatnub, quarry of, 121 


Heliopolis, 15, 52, 175, 177, 359 
chapel of Djoser, 172, 175-76, 
175; cat. no. 7 
Helwan, 118, 345 
Herakleopolis , 461 
Hierakonopolis, 89-90, 124 

El Kab, 207, 346, 352, 4190. 
object probably from, 207, 

207; cat. no. 27 

Kafr el-Ammar, tombs, 452m, 478 
Karnak, 3, 134, 444 
Kerma, 42m. 

Kom el-Hetan, temple, 42 

Lebanon,5 
Levant, 333 
Libya, 5, 7, 8, 174 
Lisht, 34, 79m, 196, 442m 
Lisht North, pyramid of Amen- 
emhat I 

architrave of King Khafre, 263, 
318 , 319, 321, 326; 
figs. 116,121,122, 

123, 124 

blocks from other sites reused 
in, 86, 90, 98m, 196- 
98, 196, 197, 198, 

223, 224, 224, 225, 
226-29, 226, 227, 228, 
263-64, 264, 265-67, 
266, 318, 319, 320-21, 
321, 322-24, 322, 323, 

3 * 5 -* 7 ,.?*T. 3 * 6 . 343 , 
402, 402, 442, 444; 
cat. nos. 23, 39, 41, 42, 
43? 65, 66, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 148 
enclosure, 196, 222-23, 22 3> 
225, 227, 265; cat. 
no. 38 

pavement, 224-25, 225; cat. 
no. 40 

Mahasna, 42m. 

Matmar, 13on., 486m 

tomb 3025, 480-81, 480; cat. 
no. 201 

Meidum, 29, 99n., 151, 156 
mastaba 6, chapel of Ra-hotep 
and Nofret, 29, 420 
mastaba 16, tomb of Nefer- 

maat and Itet, 29, 38m, 
T 34“35? 199-2.01, 

199, 200, 201, 202-4, 
202, 203 , 212, 222, 
225, 230, 250; cat. 
nos. 24a,b,c; figs. 103, 
104 

mastaba 17, 29 
pyramid, 5, 199 
Meir, 70, 466 

Memphis, 4, 10, 13, 21, 135, 161, 
162, 164, 255. See also 
Mitrahina 

Memphite region, 155-56 

object said to be from, 450-51, 
451; cat. no. 182 
Mesopotamia, 346m 
Minshat Abu Omar, 345 
Mitrahina, 49m 

object probably from, 348, 

349, 349; cat. no. 116 


Mostagedda, 308, 482 

tomb 312, 308, 308, 309, 481; 

cat. nos. 96, 97 
tomb 637, 486m 
tomb 689, 42m. 
tomb 785,482, 482; cat. no. 204 
tomb 1420, 425, 425; cat. 
no. 165 

tomb 1873, 486m 
tomb 2625, 307, 307; cat. 
no. 95 

Naga el-Deir, 38m, 140, 308, 309, 
418, 424, 481, 486, 486; 
cat. no. 209 
N 591, 30911. 

N 607, 309m 
N 734, 3090. 

N 954, 4830. 
tomb, of a woman, 481 

Naqada, 13, 135 

Nazlet es-Samman, 151 

Nubia, 4, 5, 9, 159, 174, 207, 238 
monuments in, 136, 157 
stone from, 53 

Punt, 7 

Qasr el-Said, no. 2, tomb of 
Tjauti, 39m 

Qaw el-Kebir, 306, 307, 308 

tomb 628, 309, 309; cat. no. 98 
tomb 696, 483, 483; cat. 
no. 205 

tomb 1023, 484, 484; cat. 
no. 206 

tomb 7762, 487, 487; cat. 
no. 210 

Qena, 419 

Quft, 140 

Rifeh, Zarabey 72, 479, 479; cat. 
no. 200 

Saqqara, 13, 21, 29, 44, 54, 59, 
63,70, 79m, 109-n, 
133,135, 136, 139, 155, 
JjG 157? L57* *64, 191? 
191, 378,37^ 379> 382, 
382, 383, 402-3, 402, 
404,418,426, 458, 458, 
476, 477m; cat. nos. 20, 
I 3 2 ? 134? r 49? 186; figs. 
93,94 

A 2 (FS 3073), mastaba of 
Kha-bau-sokar and 
Hathor-nefer-hotep, 
38m, 104 

A 3 (QS 2405), mastaba of 
Hesi-re, 27, 29, 60, 
[02, 104, 105, 118, 
188, 188, 194, 196, 
233m, 284, 42on., 
477, 478; cat. no. 17 
B 6, tomb of Setju, 1140. 
chapel of Mose, 161 
D 11, tomb of Tep-em-ankh II, 
404-7, 404, 403, 406, 
407; cat. nos. 150a, 
150b, 150c, i5od 
D 20, tomb of Wer-irni, 386 
D 22, mastaba of Ti, 34, 33, 

36, 38a., 41, 64,108, 
no, in, 119, 119, 
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134, 2-8o, 32-5, 3 6 5, 

40311.; figs. 17, 66, 71 
D 40, mastaba of Ankh-ma-re, 
39 n - 

D 45, mastaba of Persen, 34 
D 47, tomb of Nen-khefet-ka, 
64, 7m., 386, 38711. 

D 64, mastaba of Ptah-hotep, 
109, iio-ii, in, 
H 4 n., 134; 70 

D 70, tomb of Pehen-wi-ka, 
398-400, 39#; cat. 
nos. 146a, 146b 
FS 3035, tomb of Hemaka, 345 
funerary complex of Sekhem- 
khet, 157, 190, 190; 
cat. no. 19 

H 2, mastaba of Ma-nefer, no 
LS 16/S 902, tomb of Ra-shep- 
ses, 39m 

LS 6, tomb of Metjen, 60, 

99m, 107, 113m, 200, 
208-13, 208-13, 

232, 242; cat. nos. 

28, 29; fig. 105 
mastaba 14 (D 43), tomb of 
Itush, 397, 397; cat. 
no. 145 

mastaba 88 (B9), tomb of Huti, 
108, 116, 288m, 296- 
97, 296, 297, 297m, 
304; cat. nos, 85, 86 
mastaba of Ka-gemni, 36, 135, 
422 

mastaba of Mereruka, 36, 135, 
40311., 477 

statue niche, 41, 42, 98m; 

fig. 18 

mastaba of Ni-ankh-khnum 
and Khnum-hotep, 

108, 162 

Mastabat Faraoun, 7, 133, 
135-36,315 

necropolis, nonroyal, 459 
objects probably from, 63, 97, 

109, 1140., 142, 176, 
283, 283m, 370-7^, 
370,371,372, 373, 


See the Index of Owners for 
objects listed by name of museum 
collection and the Index of Sites 
for place names and burial sites. 
Boldface page references indicate 
principal discussions; italic page 
references indicate illustrations. 

Aa-akhti (Akhet-aa), 107 
relief block, North Saqqara, 
107, 113m, 180, 
189-90, 189, 196, 
232; cat. no. 18 
Abdel-al, Abdel Hafiz, 156 
Abu Bakr, Abdel Moneim, 149, 
156, 159-60 


373,374, 375-76,373, 
376, 402, 408, 408, 

4 09, 410, 4 io, 411, 
411, 412, 412, 413, 
413,414-17,414, 41.5, 
416, 417, 456, 437, 
459-60, 439, 468-70, 
468-71, 472, 473; cat. 
nos. 127, 128, 129, 
I 3°5 15U 153 ? 

T 54 > x 55 > * 56 , 157 , 
185, 187, 193, 194 
objects said to be from, 176, 
284, 284, 304, 305m, 
368, 369, 369; cat. 
nos. 78, 126 

pyramid complex of Djoser, 
i 3- i 9, 14, 53, 172, 
172, 176; cat. no. 4; 

figs. 5> 6, 7 , 8 

North House court, papyrus 
columns, 4, 4, 18; 

fig- 1 

object probably from, 164, 
170, 171, 171 ; cat. 
no. 3 

Southern Tomb, subter¬ 
ranean gallery, 16, 
17; fig. 9 

South House, facade, 18, 

18; fig. 10 

Step Pyramid, 12, 121, 123, 
13Z’ 173 , 173 , 

194 , 346 , 347 n 4 
cat. no. 5; fig. 7 
funerary apartments, 14, 
168, 169, 172; 
cat. no. r 

subterranean galleries, 

14, 14; fig. 6 

pyramid complex of Teti, to, 
2.1, 155,476m 
pyramid complex of Unis, 9, 

21, 22, 23, 136, 157; 
figs. 11, 12 

causeway, ioon., 136, 227m, 
324m, 360, 360, 
390m; cat. no. 122 
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Aha, 3 

Akhet-hotep, 327m, 466m 
Akhet-hotep (Louvre, Paris), 
mastaba, 109, 11411., 
115m, 136, 304 
Akhet-hotep, mastaba, Giza, 

G 7650,114m 

Akhet-hotep, mastaba, Saqqara, 
Ai, 107,113m 
Brooklyn Museum, 107 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (58.44.2), 

113m 

Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (58.123), 106; 
fig. 64 


pyramid complex of Userkaf, 
317, 317, 318, 320, 
324; cat. no. 102 
pyramid temple, 54, ioon., 
155, 227m, 314, 
3 T 5 , 3 J 5 > 330; cat. 
no. 100 

valley temple, 3 20 
pyramid of Merenre I, 135 
pyramid of Pepi I, 9, to, 134, 

135 , 445 , 443 ; cat. 
nos. 177a, 177b, 

177c, I77d; fig. 78 
pyramid temple of Pepi II, 88, 
88, 90-91, 92-94, 92, 
93-94, 96-98, 96, 

33 6; figs. 52., 54 , 56, 
59 

QS 2302, tomb of Ruabu, 37m 
SA 96/74, 7on. 

Serapeum, 37, 260, 297, 362, 
363, 364; cat. no. 124 
tomb of Hetep, 3 6 
tomb of Ihy, 3 6 
tomb of lru-ka-ptah, 48, 48; 
fig. 27 

tomb of Metjetji, 109, 142, 
408, 414-17, 414, 
413, 416, 417; cat. 
nos. 155, 156, 157 
facade, 109, xi4n., 283, 
283m, 408, 409, 
412, 412, 413, 

413; cat. nos. 153, 

1 54 

facade, fragment, 109, 408, 
409, 410, 410, 

411, 411, 413; cat. 
nos. 151, 152 

tomb of Nefer-iretnes, origi¬ 
nally, 400 

tomb of Ni-ankh-nesut, 402, 

468-70, 468-71, 472; 
cat. no. 193 

tomb of Ra-em-kai, 337, 400- 
401, 400m, 401 ; cat. 
no. 147 

tomb of Ra-shepses, 286n. 


L INDEX 


Akhet-hotep, mastaba, Saqqara, 

D 64, 109, 114m, 11511., 
325 

Akhet-hotep, statues, Saqqara, SA 
96/97, 64 
akhet season, 92 

Akhi, mastaba, Giza, G 4750, 37 
Allen, James P., 147 
Amelineau, Emile, 135 
Amenemhat I, 196 
Amenemhat IV, 13 m. 

Amenhotep II, 139, 157 
Amenhotep III, 42, 52 
amulets, 304-5, 480-86 

Balat, mastaba of Medu-nefer, 
481 


tomb of Tep-em-ankh, 404, 

40 5; fig. 126 
tomb of User-netjer, 491 
unknown tomb, 123, 123; fig. 
73 

Saqqara, North, 107, 113m, 180, 
189-90, 189, 1 96, 232; 
cat. no. 18 

objects probably from, 58, 59, 
104, 174, 178, 180-81, 
180, 181, 182, 182, 
183, 183, 187, 190, 
205, 217, 269, 296; 
cat. nos. 11, 12, 13 

Saqqara, South, 8, 9, 10 

Sedment, 103, 461, 462, 464m, 
466m 

necropolis, 461 

tomb of Meryre-ha-ishetef, 

384, 456, 460, 461, 
461, 462, 462, 463, 
464; cat. nos. 188, 

189 

Sinai, 5, 7, 8 ,10 

Wadi Maghara, 83, 176-77, 
176; cat. no. 8 

Syria-Palestine, expeditions to, 8 

Tanis, 134, 136 

Tarkhan, 117-18, 4830. 

Thebes, 27m., 274 
Deir el-Bahri, 42 
Deir el-Medina, 134 
Medinet Habu, 4450. 
objects possibly from, 126, 
450, 430, 452; cat. 
no. 181 

tomb of Ihy, 303m 

Tuna el-Gebel, 160 

Tura, 13 

Wadi Hammamat, 5, 10, 444 

Yam, 11 

Zawiyet el-Aryan, 155 

step pyramid (of Nebka?), 

135 


dog (Fondation Berger, Lau¬ 
sanne), 481, 481 ; cat. 
no.203 

hand, Harageh, tomb 183 

(Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), 485, 483; 
cat. no. 208 

hare (Fondation Berger, Lau¬ 
sanne), 481, 481; cat. 
no. 202 

Hearst Museum, Berkeley, 48 5 m 

Heh, god, Hammamia, tomb 
1981 (Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford), 
485, 488, 488; cat. 
no. 211 
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ibis, Naga el-Deir (Hearst 

Museum, Berkeley), 
481, 486, 486 ; cat. 
no. 209 

leg, Hammamia, tomb 1981 

(Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), 485, 48y; 
cat. no. 207 

animals, 118, 402-3, 415-16, 

481. See also names of 
individual animals 
Ankh, statues, Beit Khallaf?, 60, 
184, 185, 186, 186; cat. 
nos. 14, 15 
Ankh-er-fened, 203 
Ankhes-en-pepi, queen of Pepi II, 
135 

Ankh-haf, 3050., 386, 426m 
Ankh-haf, Giza, G 7510, 2330., 

25 m. 

bust, 61, 61, 147, 23 m., 234, 
289, 289m; fig. 32 
Ankh-ib, 164 
Ankh-ma-hor, 34, ii5n. 
Ankh-ma-re, mastaba, Saqqara, 

D 40, 39m 
Ankh-meryre, ii5n. 
Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi (I), 10, 454 
Ankh-nes-meryre/pepi (II), 437, 
454 

brewer’s vat, 123, 125, 130m, 
454, 474, 4jy, cat. 
no. 184 

pair statue, 55, 58, i3on., 

437 - 39 . 438, 439> 
454, 460; cat. no. 172 
Ankh-wa, statue, 59, 60; fig. 30 
annals, royal, 7-8, 349 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 

349 n - 

fragments, probably Memphis 
(Mitrahina) {Petrie 
Museum, London), 
348, 349, 349; cat. 
no. 116 

Stone of Saqqara, 3, 9 
Antiquities Service, 133, 135, 136, 
146 

Anubis, god, 97, 277, 414, 481 
reclining, fragmentary, Giza, 
valley temple of 
Menkaure (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston), 
277, 277; cat. no. 71 
archaeologists. See Egyptologists 
Archaic Period, 4, 54, 59, 89, 161, 
248, 310 

architrave of Khafre, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amenemhat I 
(Metropolitan Museum, 
New York), cast of, 
263-64, 264; cat. no. 65 
Arnold, Dieter, 25-9, 160; fig. 98 
art, Egyptian, 51-52, 189 
conformity in, 63-66 
conventions of, 58, 59, 83, 

35 ^ 397 , 47 2 
realism in, 51, 57, 289 
still life in, 472 
Aten, god, 354 

Atjema, statue, 456, 437; cat. no. 
185 

Atum, god, 78, 354 


Ba-baef, 63 

mastaba, Giza, G 5230, 38-39, 
46, 46, 6 3, 298, 419; 
fig. 25 

statues, 58, 63, 7m., 25m., 
298, 298; cat. no. 87 
baboon, in market scene, 405 
Badawy, Alexander, 150 
Ballard, Montague, 142, 242 
Baraize, Emile, 135, 146 
basin, with handle and implement, 
Giza, D 6 (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 489, 
489; cat. no. 212 
basin and ewer 

Abydos, tomb of Khasekhemui, 
49m. 

Giza, Western Cemetery, shaft 
23 (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
419, 419, 489; cat. 
no. 159 

Basta, Mounir, 156, 162 
Bastet, goddess, 97, 277, 318, 352 
Bat, goddess, 64, 273, 444 
Baufre, Prince, 6 

beads, string of, Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 
1023 (Petrie Museum, 
London), 484, 484; cat. 
no.206 

bearing stone for ropes, 282, 282; 
fig. 118 

Giza, valley temple of Men¬ 
kaure (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 
282, 282; cat. no. 76 
Beautiful Festival of the Valley, 

392 

bed, foot of a (Louvre, Paris), 7m. 
bedouin, 360 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista, i52n. 
Bersha Coffin, 204n. 
birds, 317, 355, 356 
blocks, stone building, Giza, 

Great Pyramid of Khufu 
(British Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 221, 22 r; cat. no. 35 
boats, 41, 150, 201, 215, 224-25 
Borchardt, Ludwig, 77, 140, 142, 
142, 151, 345; 82 - 

bowl 

alabaster (Metropolitan 

Museum, New York), 
124, 420, 420, 493; 
cat. no. 160 

with spout, Giza, D 208, 

mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
490, 491, 491; cat. 
no. 213 

with turned-in sections of rim, 
Giza, G 1024 (Hearst 
Museum, Berkeley), 

121, 310, 311; cat. 
no. 99 

box, 450 

with name of Amenemhat II 

(Louvre, Paris), 45on. 

with name of Mentuhotep 

(Louvre, Paris), 450m 

with name of Merenre I, 
Thebes? (Louvre, 


Paris), 126, 450, 4jo, 
452; cat. no. 181 
bracelets, 190, 191, 217, 487 
Giza, mastaba of Ra-wer II 
(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 

191, 426, 426; cat. 
no.166 

Giza, S 316 (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
428, 430, 430, 431; 
cat. no. 169 

of Hetep-heres I, Giza, G 7000X, 
tomb of Hetep-heres I 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 5, 148, 158, 
190, 215, 216, 216, 
217, 296; cat. no. 31; 
fig. 106 

inlays for (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 5, 
148, 3 58, 190, 215, 
217, 217; cat. no. 32 
of Iput, Saqqara (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 426 
Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 7762 

(Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), 487, 487; 
cat. no. 210 

Saqqara, pyramid of Sekhem- 
khet (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 

157, 190, 190, 191; 
cat. no. 19 

Saqqara (British Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 191, 191; cat. 
no. 20 

bracelets, ankle, 423, 487 

Giza, D 208, mastaba of Nefer- 
ihi (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 
422, 423, 423; cat. 
no. 163 

Breasted, James Henry, 140, 142; 
fig. 82 

brewer’s vat of Queen Mother 

Ankh-nes-pepi (II) (Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, New 
York), 123, 125, 1300., 
454> 454’ 455; cat. no. 
184 

broad collar ( wesekh ), 304, 384, 
422 

Giza 

D 208, mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 
422, 422, 423, 

423; cat. no. 162 
G 1360 (Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston), 427, 
427; cat. no. 167 
S 316 (Kunsthistorisches 

Museum, Vienna), 
428, 429, 430; cat. 
no. 168 

Buhen, Nubia, 8, 9 
bull palette (Louvre, Paris), 7m. 
Bunsen, Baron von, 3 
bust, of Ankh-haf (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 61, 
61, 147, 23m., 234, 

289, 289m; fig. 32 


captives, bound, 42, 94, 440 
Carter, Howard, 8on. 
cattle, 222, 468 
Caviglia, Giovanni Battista, 

152m, 221 
cenotaphs, 13, 19 
chair, carrying, of Hetep-heres I, 
Giza, G 7000X, tomb of 
Hetep-heres I, modern 
reproduction (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston), 5, 
118, 148, 158, 215, 
218-19, 2x8; cat. no. 33 
Champollion, Jean-Frangois, 3, 

133 

Chassinat, Emile-Gaston, 135 
Cheops. See Khufu 
Cheops Boat Museum, Giza, 158 
Chephren. See Khafre 
chest, Gebelein, mastaba of Perim 
(Museo delle Antichita 
Egizie, Turin), 418, 418, 
450; cat. no. 158 
children, depiction of, 62, 200, 
286, 369, 371, 376 
chisels, sculptor’s, Giza, valley 
temple of Menkaure 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 280, 282, 282; 
cat. no. 74 

chronology, Egyptian, 3-4 
cobras, 361, 481 
creation myth, iconography of, 
95-96 

crowns of Lower and Upper 

Egypt. 53 

cult, funerary, 21-22, 454 

estates established for, 195, 226 
gifts, 234 
meal, 296 
ointments, 124-25 
ornaments, Giza, D 208, mas¬ 
taba of Nefer-ihi, 422 
rituals, 34,57,345,421,471, 
493 

dancers, 303 
Daninos, Albert, 134 
Dedi, reliefs, ii4n. 

Demedji and Henutsen, pair 
statue, 365-67, 36 j, 

366, 367 , 381; cat. no. 
125 

Den, 161, 176 

tablet of, Abydos, 176, 176; 
fig. 102 

Dendara, 435,435m, 451 
Djasha, mastaba, Giza, D 39/40, 
386, 394-95, 394 > 395; 
cat. nos. 142, 143 

Djau, 10 
Djedefhor, 6 

Djedefre, 6, 135, 151, 194, 253 
head, Abu Rawash, 6, 52, 54, 
91-92, 135, 248-50, 
248, 249, 262, 280; 
cat. no. 54 

pyramid complex, Abu Rawash, 
136,155, 248 
pyramid, 6, 23, 52, 54, 61, 
91-92, 135, 214, 
231,, 248-51, 248, 
249 , 2JO, 2JI, 262, 



280, 373, 382; cat. 
nos. 54, 55 
statues of, 54, 280 
Djedi, 7 

Djedkare-Isesi, 8-9, no, in, 

397, 44m. 
chapel, 109, in 
pyramid temple, 92, ioon., 227m 
Djefatsen, 398 
Djer, figurine of, 54 
Djoser, 4, 18, 106, 155, 173, 194, 
315 

chapel, Heliopolis, 172,175-76, 
175; cat. no. 7 
Ka Palace, 14 

pyramid complex, Saqqara, 4, 

4, 13-19. T 4> 15> 

18, 135, 136, 172, 

172, 176; cat. no. 4; 
figs. 1, 5-10 

Step Pyramid, 4, 12, 14, 14, 
59, 121, 123, 132, 
155, 168, 169, 

170, 172, 173, 

173. I 94? 346. 
347n.; cat. nos. 1, 

5 ; %• 6 

relief, 16, 17, 53; fig. 9 
statuary, 19, 52, 53, 54, 59, 60, 
174, 187, 194, 260, 
280, 315; fig. 29 
stone vessels, 121, 125, 129m 
unknown building, Saqqara, 
164, 170, 171, 171; 
cat. no. 3 

donkeys, 402-3, 415-16 
doors, false, 29, 30, 112, 305m, 
3870., 4°4 

Dream Stela of Thutmose IV, 139, 
150, iyo; fig. 91 
dress, 376 

in beaded netting 

Giza (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 306-7, 
306, 378; cat. 
no. 94 

Qaw el-Kebir, from tomb 978 
(Petrie Museum, 
London), 306, 307 
Dunham, Dows, 150 
dwarfs, 164, 299 

Egypt, Upper and Lower, 4, 18, 

^9. 53. 95. 2-07. 2.53 
Egyptological Institute, Leipzig, 
145-46 
Egyptologists 

chronology, disagreements 
about, 3 
Egyptian, 155-65 
French, 133-37 
at Giza, 139-53 
Emery, Walter, 118 
Erman, Adolf, 145 
estates, 223 

personification of, in reliefs and 
statues, 195, 226 
Dahshur, statue-cult temple 
of Snefru, 84, 86, 
90, 94; fig. 50 

faience, 178, 305, 345-46, 483. 
See also tiles, faience 


Fakhry, Ahmed, 136, 150, 156, 
158-59 

falcon, 177, 308, 317, 345 
Famine Stela, 4 
Farag, Sami, 156 
Fay, Bin, 262m 
fertility figures, 95, 354 
Firth, Cecil Mallaby, 135 
fish, 356 

fishing and hunting, depiction of, 
2-65,336, 398-401,468, 
475 

Fisher, Clarence, 149-50 
floral elements, in furniture, 118 
French Institute of Near Eastern 
Archaeology (IFAO), 
Cairo, 135, 136-37 
frog, 307, 308 
furniture, 117-19, 218 

Gaballa, Gaballa Ali, 156, 160, 
160, 161; fig. 99 
Garnot, Jean Sainte Fare, 136 
Geb, god, 176 
Gebel, Tuna el-, 160 
German Archaeological Institute, 
Cairo, 136, 151 

Ghoneim, Zakaria, 156, 156, 157; 

fig- 93 

goats, 227 

Golenischeff, Alexander, 159 
Grossman, Peter, 159, 160; 

%. 98 

group statues, 42, 53, 58, 84, 369, 
370, 378,459 
a family, probably Iru-ka- 
ptah’s, said to be 
Saqqara (Brooklyn 
Museum), 176, 368, 
369, 369; cat. no. 126 
Giza, G 1109 (Hearst Museum, 
Berkeley), 439m 
Ni-ka-re with his wife and 
daughter, probably 
Saqqara (Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum, New 
York), 176, 370, 374, 

375 - 76 ' 375’ 37 <>; 
cat. no. 130 

Ni-ka-re with his wife and son, 
probably Saqqara 
(Brooklyn Museum), 
370-71,370, 371, 
376; cat. no. 127 
Seked-kaw with his wife and 
their son (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 378, 
3/8, 379; cat. no. 

132 

hairstyles, 274, 286, 291 
hammer, stone, Giza, valley tem¬ 
ple of Menkaure 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 282, 282, 372; 
cat. no. 75 

Handussa, Tohfa, 160, 160, 161; 

fig- 99 

Har-djedef, 6 

Harkhuf, tomb, Aswan, rr 
Harvard University-Museum of 
Fine Arts (Boston) Expe¬ 
dition, 144-45, 2.18 


Hassan, Selim, 140, 146, 149, 
i 5 6 - 57 , ij6, 376; fig. 

93 

Hathor, goddess, 7, 42, 58, 90, 

128, 273, 274, 277, 392, 
435 , 444 , 450 - 51,483 
Hathor-nefer-hotep, mastaba, 

Saqqara, A 2 (FS 3073), 
38m, 104,105; fig. 60 
Hathor-weret, 394 
Hatshepsut, 42 
Hawass, Zahi, 147, 150, 150, 

157,156,163-64, 163; 
figs. 91, 101 

headrests, 452, 452m, 477-78 
inscribed with name of Pepi II 
(Louvre, Paris), 126, 
452, 452, 453; cat. 
no. 183 

of unknown provenance 

(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
477 , 477 . 478; cat. 
no. 198 

of unknown provenance 

(Museo delle Anti- 
chita Egizie, Turin), 
464, 477,478 ,4/8; 
cat. no. 199 

Hearst, Phoebe Apperson, 140, 
T44 

Heb Sed festival, 16, 53, 84, 94, 
95 . t 25, 127, 169, 174, 
175, 194, 196-97, 358, 
444, 446, 448 
Heh, god, 485, 488 
Hemaka, tomb, Saqqara, 345 
Hemiunu, 229, 232 

mastaba, Giza, G 4000, 30, 31, 
31, 38, 44 - 45 , 61, 75 , 
146, 199, 229-31, 229, 
230, 230, 231, 232, 
250, 289; cat. no. 44; 
figs. 15a,b, 109, no 
relief, 199, 230, 232-34, 232, 
265; cat. no. 45 
statue, 30, 45, 61, 146, 199, 

229-31, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 250, 289; cat. 
no. 44; figs. 109, 1 ro 
Hemmin, 404 
Henmu-baef, 422 
Henutsen, 303, 365 
Her-net, statue, 25m. 

Herodotus, 114m, 139, 221 
heset vases, 345 
Hesi and Ni-ankh-hathor, 
mastaba of, 42211. 

Hesi-re 

mastaba, Saqqara, A 3, 27, 29, 
60, 102, 104, 105, 
118, 188, 188, 194, 
196, 20411., 233m, 
284, 420m, 477, 478; 
cat. no. 17 

relief, 29, 60, 102, T05, 1053 
106, 118, 188, 188, 
194, 196, 233m, 284; 
cat. no. 17; fig. 61 
Heta, Abdel Taweb el-, 156 
Hetep, tomb, Saqqara, 3 6 
Hetep-herakhti, relief, ro8, it 4m 
Hetep-her-en-ptah, reliefs, 114m 


Hetep-heres, Lady, 376 

statue, Giza, 205, 376, 377; 
cat. no. 131 
Hetep-heres, Princess, 6 
Hetep-heres I, 5, 215, 217, 290, 
333 , 45 2 

bracelet inlays, Giza, G 7000X, 
5, 148, 158, 190, 215, 
217, 217; cat. no. 32 
bracelets, Giza, G 7000X, 5, 
148, 158, 190, 215, 
216, 216, 217, 296; 
cat. no. 31; fig. 106 
carrying chair, Giza, G 7000X, 
5, 118, 148, 158, 215, 
218-19, cat. no. 
33 

funerary assemblage of, 117,118 
headrest, 452m 
tomb, Giza, G 7000X, 5, 118, 
148, 158, 190, 215, 
216, 216, 217, 217, 
218-19, 2I S, 219, 

296, 310m, 347m, 

491; cat. nos. 31, 32, 
33; figs. 106, 107 
Hetep-heres II, 6, 48 

and Mer-si-ankh III, pair 
statue, 62, 296m 
Hetep-her-nebti, 172 
Holscher, Uvo, 146 
Hornetjeri-khet, Prince, 10 
Homs, god, 7, 53, 177, 214, 253, 
2 54 , 3 22 , 346n., 36 i ,439 
Huni, 5, 177 

hunting and fishing, depiction of, 
265, 336, 398-401, 468, 
475 

Hussein, Abdel Salam, 136, 156 
Huti, 296, 297 

and Ketisen, relief block, 

Saqqara, mastaba 88, 
108, 116, 296-97, 

296, 304; cat. no. 85 
statue, Saqqara, mastaba 88, 
288m, 296, 297, 297; 
cat. no. 86 

Iabtit, 8in., 237m 
Iai-ib and Khuaut, pair statue, 
Giza, 58, 236m, 244, 

292, 293-94, 2 93> 2 94 , 
381, 439m; cat. no. 83; 
fig. 119 
ibis, 481, 486 
Ibnub, stela, 113m 
Idu, tomb, Giza, G 7102, 48, 475 
Idut, 34, 115m 
Ihy, tomb, Saqqara, 36 
Ihy, tomb, Thebes, 303m 
Ii-nefret, mastaba, 152m 
Ima-Pepi, pair statue, 58, 68, 69, 
70; figs. 44,45 
Imhotep, 4, 6, 13, 155, 280 
Impy, necklace, Giza, G 2381 A, 
424m 
Inenek-Inti, 10 
Inet-kaes, 172 

inscriptions, 123, 125-28,181,467 
instrument, forked, Giza, Great 

Pyramid of Khufu (British 
Museum, London), 222, 
222; cat. no. 37 
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Inti-shedu 

statues, seated, Giza, GSE 

1915,163, 300-303, 
300, 301, 302; cat. 
nos. 89, 90, 92 
statue, standing, Giza, GSE 

1915, 163, 300, 300, 
302, 302; cat. no. 91 
tomb, Giza, GSE 1915, 163, 
300-303,300, 301, 
302; cat. nos. 89, 90, 
91, 92; fig. 120 
Iput, 135,164,171, 422, 426 
Iput II, 11 

Ipy, relief, jto, it 2, 115m; fig. 69 
Irery, 107, 108, 114m, 305m 
Iret-sobek, 413 

Iru-ka-ptah, tomb, Saqqara, 48, 
48, 369; fig. 27 
Isis, goddess, 139, 439 
Iskander, Zaki, 158 
Itet and Nefer-maat, Meidum, 
mastaba 16, 29, 38, 
j 34-35, 199-201, 199, 
200, 201, 202-204, 202 ’ 
20 3, 212, 222, 225; cat. 
nos. 24a,b,c, 25 a,b,c; 
figs. 103, 104 
Iteti, tomb, 48 

Itisen, pseudogroup, probably 
Saqqara, 63, 459-60, 
439; cat. no. 187 
Itju, mastaba, Giza, 58, 236n., 
244, 292, 293-94, 293> 
294, 381, 439m; cat. no. 
83;%. 119 

Itush, relief, Saqqara, mastaba 14 
( D 43b 397> 397; cat. no. 
M 5 

Iunu, mastaba, Giza, G 4150, 248n. 
Iy-ka, wife of, relief, 113m 
ly-nefer, relief, 107 
Izi, 112, 115m, 361 
Izi of Edfu, statue, 70 

jar 

Giza, tomb of Ba-baef, 49 m. 
inscribed with name of King 
Unis (Louvre, Paris), 
127, 361-62, 36/; 
cat. no. 123 

Kerma (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 42m. 
Mahasna, 42m. 

Mostagedda, 689, 42m. 
ointment, 123-25 
of unknown provenance (Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, 
New York), 124, 421, 
421, 493; cat. no. 161 
See also jubilee jar 
Jequier, Gustave, 11, 92, 135 
jewelry, 127, 304-5, 422-31 
Jones, Michael, 151 
Josephus, Flavius, 221 
jubilee jar 

inscribed with name of Pepi I 
(Louvre, Paris), 10, 
123,125,127, 448, 
449, 452; cat. no. 

179 

inscribed with name of Pepi II 
(Louvre, Paris), 123, 


1.24, 1.25, 126, 448, 
449, 452; cat. no. 180 
Junker, Hermann, 77, 140, 142, 
146, 150, 157, 233, 246, 
493; fig. 82 

ka, 41,44,459 
Ka-apar, reliefs, 1140. 

Ka-em-ah, Giza, G 1223, 

mastaba, 37m, 38m 
Ka-em-heset, ii4n., 3670. 
Ka-em-ked, statue, 63, 63, 71m, 
386; fig. 35 

Ka-em-nefret, relief, 108, no, 

114m; fig. 67 
Ka-em-rehu, 114m, 402 
Ka-gemni, 9, 36, 115m, 135, 422 
Kai, 1 50, 362 

statue, Saqqara, 57, 260, 297, 
362, 363, 364; cat. 
no. 124 

Kai-em-ankh, 146 
Kaiser, Jutta, 159, 160; fig. 98 
Kaiser, Werner, 159, 160; fig. 98 
Ka-khent, tomb, Giza, 386 
Ka-nefer, tomb, Giza, G 2150, 
114m, 235 

Ka-ni-nisut I, mastaba, Giza, 
02.155,30,31,31, 

146, 229, 325; fig. 13d 
Ka-pu-ptah and Ipep, pair statue, 
Giza, G 4461, 380, 381, 
381; cat. no. 133 
Katep and Hetep-heres, pair 

statue, probably Giza, 
290-91, 290, 291; cat. 
no. 82 

Kawab, mastaba, Giza, G 7110/20, 
6, 38, 61, 25m., 305 
Kenamun, tomb, 204m 
Ketisen, Lady, 296, 297 
Khaba, 155 

Kha-bau-sokar, mastaba, Saqqara, 
A2 (FS 3073), 38, 38m, 
104, 106, 107, 194 
Khaemwase, 133 
Khafre (Chephren), 6, 139, 157, 

194 , 2 53 > 2 55 > 2 57 n *> 
260, 329 

faces, said to be from Giza, 

2 55 > 2 S6, 256, 2 57 . 
237, 258, 262, 289m; 
cat. nos. 59, 60 

heads, 53, 54, 233m, 255, 255, 
2.57, 259, 259, 260, 
260, 261-62, 261, 
2890.; cat. nos. 58, 

61, 62, 63 

pyramid complex, Giza, 
146-47, 155 

pyramid, 6, 20, 214, 265 
pyramid temple, 41, 42, 43, 
54, xoon., 133, 

2 33 n *? 2 59 , 2 59 > 
262-63, 262, 264, 
289m; cat. nos. 61, 
64; fig. 20 

valley temple, 41, 42, 42, 43, 
53> 54? 164, 215, 
253, 253, 260, 260, 
261-62, 261, 265, 
289m, 435; cat. nos. 
56, 62, 63; fig. 19 


statues of, 7, 52, 53, 54, 133, 

134, 152n., 164, 238, 
239, 252, 253, 253, 

2 54 > 2 55 > 2 59 ? 26 9 ? 
276, 281, 316, 330m; 
cat. no. 56; figs. 28, 

112 

Khafre’s queen, statue, 70m 
Kha-merer-nebti, 7, 263 
Kha-merer-nebti II, 269, 278, 386 
Khasekhemui, 4, 13, 54, 59, 
89-90,489, 49m. 
Khendjer, pyramids, 136 
Khentet-ka, statue, Giza, G 4970, 
62, 244, 286-88, 287, 
288, 384; cat. no. 80 
Khenti-amentiu, god, 19, 347m 
Khentika-Ikhekhi, tomb, 36 
Khenti-kauef, 286 
Khent-kawes, 7, 157, 282 
Khent-kawes II, 151 
Khenut, tomb, 36 
Khepri, god, 354 
Kheruef, 127 
Khnum, god, 4, 277m 
Khnum-hotep, 108,164, 391 
Khouli, Ali el-, 156 
Khuaut, 293 

Khuen-khnum, relief, 115m 
Khuen-nebti, 375 
Khuen-nub, 370 
Khuen-re, 386 

statue, Giza, Menkaure ceme¬ 
tery, MQ 1, 61, 25 m., 
278, 279; cat. no. 72 
Khuen-sobek, 413 
Khufu (Cheops), 5-6, 21, 54-55, 
113m, 114m, 139, 151, 
155,194,244 

colossal head, possibly of, 54, 
194, 194, 219; cat. 
no. 2i 

funerary boat, 146, 150, 
157-58 

pyramid complex, Giza, 22, 29, 
142, 147, 155, 164, 

23 5, 225, 228 
Great Pyramid, 6, 6, 98, 

123, 138, 214, 220, 
221, 22/, 222, 222; 
cat. nos. 35, 36, 

37; figs. 2, 108 
pyramid temple, 98,150,196 
wives, tombs of, 29 
small head, possibly of, 54, 

219, 219; cat. no. 34 
statuette, 5-6, 54, 194, 219, 260 
Khufu-ankh, 384 

Khufu-khaf, mastaba, Giza, G 7140, 
107, 109, 113m, 233m, 
265; fig. 65 

Khui (of Abydos), 10, 454 
Khui-wer, cult chamber, Giza, 48 
king (pharaoh) 
as god king, 5 
cult of, 160, 215 
depiction of, in temple com¬ 
plexes, 94-98 

dress and symbols of power of, 
53 

estates of, 195 

function of, in Egyptian soci¬ 
ety, 5 r 


gifts from, 448, 450, 452 
kings’ lists, 3 
names and titles of, 8 
postures of, in statuary, 5 3 
strengthened by rituals, 358 
suckled by goddess, 352-53 
Kromer, Karl, 149 

Labrousse, Audran, 136 
Lacovara, Peter, 79 
Lauer, Jean-Philippe, 135, 136 
Leclant, Jean, 136 
Lehner, Mark, 147, 151, 214 
Lepsius, Karl Richard, 3, 139-40 
Lesseps, Ferdinand-Marie de, 133 
Loret, Victor, 135 
Lower Egypt. See Egypt 

Maat, goddess, 5, 337 
mace head, of Scorpion (Ash- 
molean Museum, 
Oxford), rubbing, 89, 

89, 90; fig. 53 

MacGregor, Reverend William, 

2 57 

Makra-Malla, Rizkall, 156 
Mallakh, Kamal el-, 156, 157-58, 
fig- 95 

Mamun, Caliph al-, 152m 
Ma-nefer, mastaba, Saqqara, H 2, 
63,109, no, 1140., 115m 
Manetho, chronology of, 3 
Mariette, Auguste, 6, 1 r8, 133-35, 
139,188 

market scene, tomb of Tep-em- 

ankh, Saqqara, 404, 405; 
cat. no. i5oa-d; fig. 126 
masks, 255, 476 
Maspero, Gaston, 11, 135, 142 
mastabas 

derivation of word, 37 
plunder of, 74-75 
structure of, 21, 27-39, 142; 
figs. 14, 15 

Medu-nefer, mastaba, Balat, 481, 
488 

Medu-nefer, tomb, Giza, 386 
Mehaa, 10 

Mehi, tomb texts of, 149 
Mehu, 11, 115m, 418 
Meidum ware, 390, 419, 420, 491 
Memi, 283, 294 

and Sabu, pair statue, probably 
Giza, 62, 294-96, 295, 
365, 381; cat. no. 84 
statue, Giza, D 32A, mastaba 
chapel, 57, 283, 283, 
283; cat. no. 77 
Meni, tomb, 250 
Menkare-Nitocris, 11 
Menkauhor, 8, 55 
Menkaure (Mycerinus), 7, 139, 
151, 194, 278, 316, 329 
colossus, 315 

heads, Giza, 7, 54, 55, 271, 

273-76, 273, 275, 276, 
317m; cat. nos. 69, 70 
pair statue, 7, 41, jo, 53, 54, 
62, 145, 268-71, 269, 
270, 271, 274, 294m, 
444; cat. no. 67 
pyramid complex, Giza, 145, 
155, 271 



pyramid, 9, 20, 214 
valley temple, 7, 41, 42, 50, 
5 2 ? 53? 54? 55, 62, 
125,145, 145, 268- 
7i? 269-72, 273- 
77 ? 273 - 77 ? 2 8o, 
281, 281, 282, 282, 
29411., 3 i 7n., 33°n., 
346,372, 444; cat. 
nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, 
7i? 73? 74? 75? 76; 
figs. 85, 86, 117 
statues, 44, 54, 252, 281 
statuettes, in various stages of 
completion, Giza, 41, 
5 2 ? 145 ? 1 45 > 2 8i, 
281; cat. no. 73; fig. 

86 

triads, 7, 41, 42, 54, 145, 143, 
269, 27m., 272, 273- 
74 ? 2 74 ? 33 on., 444 ; 
cat, no. 68; figs. 85, 
117 

Merenre I, 10-11, 135, 435, 446, 
45 °? 454 

box inscribed with his name, 
Thebes?, 126, 450, 
430, 452; cat. no. 181 
sphinx, 53, 435, 436, 437; cat. 
no. 171 

Merenre II (Antiemsaf-Merenre), 11 
Mereruka, ii5n., 219, 408, 422m 
mastaba, Saqqara, 36, 41, 42, 
98m, 119, 135, 403m, 
477;%. 18 
Meret, goddess, 197 
Meret-ites (Fourth Dynasty), 6 
Meret-ites (Sixth Dynasty), 10 
Meret-ites, Giza, G 4140 
mastaba, 32, 77, 239m 
reserve head, 77, 8in., 2370., 

2 39n. 

Meret-ites, Giza, G7650, 233 n. 
Mer-ib, mastaba, Giza, G 2100-I-a, 
139, 152m, 3i8n. 
reliefs, 105, 108, 233m; fig. 63 
Mer-ib, relief (Louvre, Paris), 284, 
284, 305m; cat. no. 78 
Mer-si-ankh, 62, 108 
Mer-si-ankh III, 6, 48, 70 

rock-cut tomb, Giza, Eastern 
Cemetery, G 7530/40, 
38,47, 48, 63, 147, 
148, 219, 280, 386, 
477; figs. 26, 89 
statues, 70, 263 
Mer-su-ankh, tomb, Giza, 386 
Mery, relief, 114m 
Meryre, 10 
Meryre-ha-ishetef 

statue (Egyptian Museum, 

Cairo), 103, 461, 462, 
464m, 466m 

statues, 384, 456,460, 461,467, 

462, 462, 463, 464; 
cat. nos. 188, 189 

tomb, Sedment, 384, 456, 460, 
461, 461, 462, 462, 

463, 464; cat. nos. 
188,189 

Metjen, 305m 

statue, 60, 113m, 208-9, 2 °S, 
242; cat. no. 28 


tomb, Saqqara, L.S. 6, 60, 99m, 
107, 113m, 200, 208- 
13, 209-13, 232, 242, 
305m; cat. no. 29; fig. 
105 

Metjetji, tomb, Saqqara, 66, 109, 
114m, 142, 283, 283m, 
408, 408, 409, 410-17, 
410-17 ; cat. nos. 151, 
152., 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157 

Millet, Nicholas, 78 
Min, god, 346m, 359, 444, 466 
Min-nefer, reliefs, 114m 
Mit-re and his family, statues, 

64 

models 

Djoser complex at Saqqara 
(Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto), 
170, 170; cat. no. 2 
Giza plateau (Harvard Semitic 
Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts), 
214-15, 215, 253; 
cat. no. 30 

Sahure complex at Abusir 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 

7 ? 9 1 ? 94 ? 33 1 ? 33 1 ? 
332; cat. no. no 
Mokhtar, Gamal, 158 
Moneim, Abdel, 156 
monkey vessels, 128-29, 446 
Montet, Pierre, 135 
Morgan, Jacques de, 135 
Mose, chapel, Saqqara, 161 
Mosi, Giza, G 2009, mastaba, 

2 94 

Moussa, Ahmed, 156, i6r, 162; 
fig. roo 

Mubarak, Hosni, and wife, 114x1. 
mummy mask, 476m 

and body covering, Giza, 

G 2037 B (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 77, 
78, 476 - 77 ? 476 ; cat. 
no. 197 

musical instrument, 450 
musicians, 384, 391-92, 392m 
Mycerinus. See Menkaure 

Napoleon, Prince, 133, 285 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 152m, 

22 r 

Nasser, Gamal Abdel, 157, 137; 

%• 94 

National Center for Scientific 

Research (CNRS), 136 
nature, depictions of, 317, 

354 - 58 , 398-403 
Neb-em-akhet, 283 
Nebet, 34, 36, 39? 454 
Nebka (I), 189 
Nebka (II), 7, 135, 155 
Nebu-hotep, 404 
necklaces, 304-5, 479-84 
with amulets 

Matmar, tomb 3025 (Fitz- 
william Museum, 
Cambridge), 480- 
81, 480; cat. no. 
201 


Mostagedda 

tomb 312 (British 

Museum, Lon¬ 
don; EA 62443), 
308, 308; cat. 
no. 96 

tomb 312 (British 

Museum, Lon¬ 
don; EA 62444), 
308, 309, 481; 
cat. no. 97 
tomb 785 (British 

Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 482, 482; 
cat. no. 204 
tomb 2625 (British 

Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 307, 307; 
cat. no. 95 

Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 696 
(Petrie Museum, 
London), 483, 483; 
cat. no. 205 

Giza 

D 208, mastaba of Nefer-ihi 
(Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 
422, 424, 424; cat. 
no. 164 

G 2381 A, tomb of Impy, 
(Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 
305m, 424m 

tomb 294 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 424 

Mostagedda, tomb 1420 
(British Museum, 
London), 425, 423; 
cat. no. 165 

Qaw el-Kebir, tomb 628 (Fitz- 
william Museum, 
Cambridge), 309, 

309; cat. no. 98 
Rifeh, Zarabey 72 (Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge), 
479, 479; cat. no. 200 
Nedjeftet, 10 
Nedjem-pet, 408 
Nefer 

false door, Giza, 305m 
mastaba, Giza, G 2110, 30, 31, 
31, 8 i n.; fig. t 5c 
reliefs, 108, 114m, 234, 285- 
86, 283; cat. no. 79 
stelae, 30, 75, 107, 144, 245, 
246-48, 247, 472; 
cat. no. 53; fig. 115 
Nefer, Lady, Giza, G 1207, 30, 75, 
107, 144, 245, 246-48, 
247, 472; cat. no. 53 
Nefer and Ka-hay, i n, 114m 
Nefer-bau-ptah, relief, Giza, G 
6010, t 14TI. 

Neferefre, 8, 151, 330, 400, 440 
pyramid complex, Abusir, 315, 
346 

statues, 53, 55, 276, 317, 439m 
Nefer-hetepes, statue, 248, 278 
Neferi, relief, Giza, Western 
Cemetery, 103, 108, 
r 14m; fig. 62 

Nefer-ihi, mastaba, Giza, D 208, 
422-24, 422-24, 490, 


491, 491; cat. nos. 162, 
163, 164,213 

Nefer-iretenef, 108, in, 114m, 
402 

Nefer-iretnes, 400 
Neferirkare, 3, 7-8, 151, 337, 

345 ? 376 ? 396 ? 400, 440 
pyramid complex, Abusir, 3,5, 
7? 5 1 ? 97? ioon., 117, 

I2 5 ? 344 ? 345 - 47 ? 
346,347, 350-51, 
330-31; cat. nos. 

115a,b, 117 

Nefer-maat, 199-200, 203, 230 
and Itet 

Meidum, mastaba 16, 29, 38, 
r 34—3 5 ? 199-201? 
199-201, 202-4, 
202, 203, 212, 

222, 225, 250; 
cat. nos. 24a,b,c, 
25a,b,c; figs. 103, 
104 

relief, 198m 

Nefer-maat, mastaba, Giza, 

G 7060B, 147, 148; 
fig. 88 

Nefer-seshem-ptah, relief, ii5n. 
Nefer-seshem-re, tomb, 34 
Nefer-seshem-seshat, relief, ii4n. 
Nefertiti, head, 233 
Neferu, 286 
Nefret-iabet, 242 

mastaba, Giza, G 1225, 30, 31, 

3 1 ? 3 2 ? 75 ? io 7 ? T 4 2 ? 
144, 242-44, 242-44, 
245, 246, 248m, 297, 
472; cat. nos. 50, 51; 
fig. i5e 

slab stela, 30, 75, 107, 142, 
144,242-44, 243, 

244, 245, 246, 472; 
cat. no. 51 

statue, 242, 242, 244, 297; cat. 
no. 50 

Nefret-kau, relief, 107 
Neith, goddess, 301 
Neith, queen, 11, 135, 310, 454 
Neith-hotep, 13 

Nekhbet, goddess, 97, 318, 352, 
439m 

Nekhebu, 66, 70, 149; fig. 41 
Nen-khefet-ka, 64, 64, 386; figs. 
36 ? 37 

Nen-sedjer-kai, ii4n., 146 
Nesa, statue, probably North 
Saqqara, 58, 59, 104, 
174, 180, 180, 182, 183, 
183, 187, 190, 205, 217, 
269, 296; cat. no. 13 
Nesut-nefer, 71m, 114m, 286 
mastaba, Giza, G 4970, 30, 31, 
31, 62, 244, 286-88, 
287, 288, 384; cat. 
no. 80; fig. 15! 
statue, 23 m., 286 
Nesut-nefer, mastaba, Giza, 

G1457,163 
Netjer-aperef, relief, 107 
Ni-ankh-ba, tomb, 418 
Ni-ankh-khnum and Khnum- 

hotep, 108, 114m, 162, 
387m, 394 
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Ni-ankh-nesut, 468 

relief, no, 112, ii5n.; fig. 68 
tomb, Saqqara, 402, 468-70, 
468-71, 472; cat. no. 
193 

Ni-ankh-pepi Kem, 456m, 466, 
466m 

Ni-ankh-re, mastaba, Giza, pre¬ 
sumably G IV S, 7m., 
124, 367m, 458, 49m., 
492, 493; cat. no. 214 
Ni-hebsed-pepi, tomb, 4240. 
Ni-hetep-khnum, reliefs, ii4n. 
Ni-ka-re, statues, 64, 176, 370-71, 
37 °> 37 1 ’ 37 ^, 37 ^ 373 , 
373 , 374 , 375 - 76 , 373 , 
376; cat. nos. 127, 128, 
129,130 

Ni-kau-hor, relief, 114m 
Ni-kau-inpu, tomb, 386, 388 
Nitocris, n 

Niuserre, 8, 34, 52, 92, 125, 352, 
44m. 

pyramid temple, Abusir, 91, 

5>2, 97, 227m; fig. 55 

reliefs 

King Niuserre Anointing the 
Standard of Wep- 
wawet, 124, 124, 
125; fig. 74 

Lion-Headed Goddess Suck¬ 
ling King Niuserre, 
Abusir, 84, 94, 97, 
352 - 53 , 352 , 353 ; 
cat. no. 118 

Scenes from the Thirty-Year 
Jubilee, Abu 
Ghurab, 86-87, 
i 75 , 358 - 59 , 35*3 
339; cat. no. 121 
statues, 55, 63 
sun temple, Abu Ghurab, 8, 
86-87, 87, 88, 92, 
125, 175, 227, 227m, 
337 , 337 n >, 354 - 55 , 
354 , 355 ’ 356 - 59 . 
356-39; cat. nos. 119, 
120, 121; figs. 51, 125 
valley temple, Abusir, 84, 94, 
97 , 352 - 53 , 352 , 353; 
cat. no. 118 

Ni-wedja-ptah, tomb, 386 
Niwi-netjeru, tomb, Giza, 303, 
303; cat. no. 93 

Nofret, statue, 6, 45, 58, 60, 61, 
62, 113m, 134; fig. 31 
Nour, Mohamed Zaki, 156, 158 
Nubunet, 10 

nudity in Egyptian art, 65-66, 69, 
200, 286, 371, 376, 384, 
401, 405, 461, 462, 464, 
470 

obesity, portrayals of, 231 
Old Kingdom, 3, 4-1 t, 104-7, 

313-M 

archaeological exploration of, 
133-65 

art, current studies in, 53 
history and culture of, 3-11 
Onuris, god, 178 
Osiris, god, 9, 22, 97, 135, 414 
Osman, Salah, 158 


paintings, 6, 280 

Meidum, mastaba 16, tomb of 
Itet 

Manchester Museum, 

202-4, 203, 212, 
222; cat. no. 25c 
Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston, 91.285, 
200, 202-4, 203; 
cat. no. 25b 
Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston, 91.286a,b, 
134-35, 202-4, 
202; cat. no. 25a 
Saqqara, probably, tomb of 
Metjetji (Louvre, 
Paris), 416-17, 416, 
417; cat. no. 157 
pair statues, 235, 269, 290, 293, 
294, 294m, 296m, 381 
of Ankh-nes-meryre II and her 
son Pepi II (Brooklyn 
Museum), 55, 58, 

i 3 ° n -, 437 - 39 > 43 s ’ 
439, 454, 460; cat. 
no. 172 

of Demedji and Henutsen 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 

365-67,365. ?66, 

367, 381; cat. no. 

125 

of Hetep-heres II and Mer-si- 
ankh III (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 62, 
29 6n. 

of Iai-ib and Khuaut, Giza, 

mastaba of Itju (Agyp- 
tisches Museum, 
Leipzig), 58, 236m, 
244, 292, 293-94, 
293, 294, 381,439m; 
cat. no. 83; fig. 119 
of Ima-Pepi and his wife, 58, 
68, 69, 70; figs. 44, 

45 

of Ka-pu-ptah and Ipep, Giza, 
G 4461 (Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, 
Vienna), 380, 381, 
381; cat. no. 133 
of Katep and Hetep-heres, 

Giza, probably 
(British Museum, 
London), 290-91, 

290, 291; cat. no. 82 
of Memi and Sabu, probably 
Giza (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
62, 294-96, 295, 365, 
381; cat. no. 84 
of Menkaure and a queen, 

Giza, valley temple of 
Menkaure (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston), 
7 ? 4 *? 50 ? 53 ? 54 ? 62-? 
145, 268-71, 269, 

270, 271, 274, 294m, 
444; cat. no. 67 
Palace Facade paneling, 13, 27 
Palermo Stone, 3, 349 
Palette of Narmer (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 89, 186 


panel, of Mer-ib (Louvre, Paris), 
284, 284, 305m; cat. no. 
78 

papyri, 350 

royal records of Abusir, mortu¬ 
ary temple of Neferir- 
kare (Louvre, Paris), 7, 
51,350-51,350-51; 
cat. no. 117 

pectorals, 127-28, 127; fig. 77 
Pehen-wi-ka, tomb, Saqqara, D 70, 
398-400, 398; cat. nos. 
i 46 a,b 

Peher-nefer, statue, 231, 288m 
Pelizaeus, Wilhelm, 145 
Pen-meru, 149, 376 
Pepi I, 9, 10, n, 135, 136, 155, 
310, 440, 44m,, 446, 
452m, 454 

jubilee jar inscribed with name 
of, 10, 123, 125, 127, 
448, 449, 452; cat. 

no. 179 

pyramid complex, Saqqara, 9, 
10, 155 

pyramid, 9 10, 134, 135, 
445, 445; cat. no. 
i77a,b,c,d; fig. 78 
statues, 53, 55, 7on., 71m, 

434 ? 435 . 433 ’ 437 , 
464; cat. no. 170 
Pepi II, to, 11, 98, 112, 125, 135, 
145, 227m, 310,437, 440, 
44m., 444 , 452n., 454 
headrest inscribed with name 

of, 126, 452, 452, 

453; cat. no. 183 

jubilee jar, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
448,449, 452; cat. 
no. 180 

pyramid complex, Saqqara, 92, 
* 55 , 443 n - 

pyramid temple, 88, 88, 90- 
91, 92-94,92, 96- 
98, 96, ioon., 336; 
figs. 52, 54, 56, 59 
Pepi-ankh “the Black,” statues, 

67, 70, 71m; figs. 42, 43 
Perim, mastaba, Gebelein, 418, 
418, 450; cat. no. 158 
Per-ni-ankhu, 299, 39 t 

statue, 150, 163-64, 299, 299; 
cat. no. 88 

tomb, Giza, 150, 163-64, 299, 
299; cat. no. 88 
Perring, John Shae, 152m, 221 
Persen, mastaba, Saqqara, D 45, 34 
perspective, Egyptian, 189, 26711., 
352 

Petrie, W. M. F., 117, 140, 316 
pharaoh. See king 
porcupine, 398-99 
potters, 390 

pounder, Giza, Great Pyramid of 
Khufu (British Museum, 
London), 123, 222, 222; 
cat. no. 36 

pseudogroups, 53, 55, 63, 459 
of Itisen (Ny Carlsberg Glyp- 
totek, Copenhagen), 
459 

of Itisen, probably Saqqara 
(Louvre, Paris), 63, 


459-60, 459; cat. no. 
187 

Ptah-hotep, 412, 426m 

mastaba, Saqqara, D 64, 36, 

109, 111, 114m, 134, 
30511. 

relief, 110-11, in, 114m; 
fig. 70 

Ptah-shepses, mastaba, Abusir, 8, 
9 > 33 ? 34 - 36 ? 4 *? 58 , 

151; figs. 4, 16 

Ptah-shepses, tomb, Giza, 387 
Ptah-shepsesu, tomb, 162 
Ptolemy II, 444 
pyramids 

Bent Pyramid of Snefru, 136, 
158-59, 195 

Buried Pyramid (Sekhemkhet’s 
Step Pyramid), 155 
“city of the pyramid,” 215 
construction of, 22, 214-15, 

221, 298 

as economic institutions, 94, 
454 

Great Pyramid of Khufu, Giza, 
6, 6, 123, 138, 214, 
220, 221, 22 r, 222, 

222, 230; cat. nos. 35, 
36, 37; figs. 2, 108 

Layer Pyramid, 155 
list of, 24-25 
origin of, 15, 21 
Unfinished Pyramid, 155 
Pyramid Texts, 9, 22, 135, 136, 
169, 445 

Saqqara, pyramid of Pepi I 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, 445, 445; 
cat. no. 177c 

Louvre, Paris, 445, 445; cat. 
no. 1776 

Musees Royaux, Brussels, 
135, 445 ? 445 ; cat. 
no. 177b 

Petrie Museum, London, 9, 
134, 445? 445; cat. 
no. 177a; fig. 78 

Qaa, statues, possibly of, 54 
Qahedjet, stela, 83, 106, 177-78, 
177; cat. no. 9 

Qar, 474 

reliefs, 147, 474“75? 474? 475?' 

cat. nos. 195, 196 
statue, 66, 70; fig. 40 
tomb, Giza, G 7101, 49, 474 
Quibell, James E., 118, 135, 188 

Radjedef. See Djedefre 
Radwan, Ali, 156, 160-61, 160; 
99 

Ra-em-kai, tomb, Saqqara, 337, 
400-401, qoon., 401, 
403; cat. no. 147 
Ra-her-ka and Mer-si-ankh, 
statue, 62, 108 
Ra-hotep 

Meidum, mastaba, 6, 29, 107, 
tit, 113m, 196, 
198m, 200, 211, 420 
statue, seated, 6, 45, 58, 60, 

61, 62, 113m, 134, 
305m; fig. 31 
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Ramesses II, 133, 135 
Ramesside tombs, 42, 161 
Ra-nefer, 44, 28911. 

Raramu and his family, statues, 
Giza, G 2099, 150, 1 jo; 
fig. 92 

Ra-shepses, tomb, Saqqara, LS 
16/S 90, 39, 286n. 

Ra-wer, 149, 376, 396 

mastaba, Giza, 3711., 39m, 

7 on *, 157 , 2.05, 

3 76 , 377 , 396 , 35 > 6 ; 
cat. nos. 131, 144 
stela, 133, 157, 396, 396; cat. 
no. 144 

Ra-wer II, mastaba, Giza, 191, 
426, 426; cat. no. 166 
Razek, Mohammed Abdel, 162 
Razik, Mahmoud Abdel, 156 
Re, god, 9,15,52,354, 437 
Redjief, Princess, statue, 60, 187, 
187, 205; cat. no. 16 
Reisner, George, 52, 73, 77, 118, 
140-42, 142, 144-45, 
147, I5O, T 52n., I58, 
163, 214, 246, 269; fig. 
82 

Rekhetre, tomb, 3 8 
relief, 15, 88-94, 199-200, 231, 
232, 284, 402 
relief blocks 

of Aa-akhti, North Saqqara 
(Louvre, Paris), 107, 
ii3n., 180, 189-90, 
t 89, 196, 232; cat. 
no. 18 

of Akhet-hotep (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
106, 107; fig. 64 
Deities and Fecundity Figures, 
Abusir, pyramid tem¬ 
ple of Sahure (Agyp- 
tisches Museum, 
Berlin), 7, 82, 90-91, 
95,97, 200, 324, 
338 - 40 ,338, 33% 

341 , 470; cat. no. 113 
Heb Sed rituals, Abu Ghurab, 
sun temple of Niu- 
serre, 86-87, 87, 88, 

12-5; fig- 5 1 

of Huti and Ketisen, Saqqara, 
mastaba 88 (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 108, 
116 296-97, 296, 
297, 304; cat. no. 85 
of Metjen, Saqqara, LS 6 

(Agyptisches Museum, 
Berlin), 107, H3n., 
200,209-13, 209-13, 
232, 242; cat. no. 29 
Running Troops, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amen- 
emhat I (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
228, 319, 320-21, 
321, 324, 324m, 343; 
cat. no. 104; fig. 122 
Running Troops and an 

Inscription with the 
Names and Titles of 
King Userkaf, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 


Amenemhat I (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New 
York), cast, 228, 318, 
319, 320,321, 324, 
343; cat. no. 103; figs. 
121,123 

Ship under Sail and Running 
Troops, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amen¬ 
emhat I (Art Museum, 
Princeton), 228, 324, 
325, 326-27, 326; 
cat. no. 107; fig. 124 
reliefs, 88-94 

Abusir, pyramid temple of 

Niuserre (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 91, 
91, 97; %. 55 

of Akhet-aa (Louvre, Paris), 

107 

of Akhet-hotep (Bible Lands 
Museum, Jerusalem), 
113m 

of Akhet-hotep (Brooklyn 
Museum), 107 
of Akhet-hotep (Kofler- 

Truniger collection, 
Lucerne), 113m 
of Akhet-hotep (Louvre, Paris), 
109, ri4n., 115m 
of Akhet-hotep (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 

113 n. 

of Akhet-hotep, Giza, G 7650, 

114n. 

of Akhet-hotep, Saqqara, D 64, 
109, hi, 1140., 115m 
of Ankh-haf, Giza, G 75 to, 
233m 

of Ankh-ma-hor, 115m 
of Ankh-meryre, 115m 
Billy Goat, Lisht North, pyra¬ 
mid of Amenemhat I 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
224, 227-28, 227; 
cat. no. 42 

Booty Animals and a Vase from 
the Near East, Abusir, 
pyramid temple of 
Sahure (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 7, 

333 ? 333 ? 337 ? 337 ^-? 
470; cat. no. 111 
carpenter’s workshop, Saqqara, 
mastaba of Ti, 119, 
119; fig. 71 

Coptos, temple of Min (Petrie 
Museum, London), 
fragmentary, 226, 444- 
45, 444; cat. no. 176 
Dahshur, statue-cult temple 
of Snefru (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), frag¬ 
mentary, 84, 159, 195, 
195, 196, 223, 226, 
317; cat. no. 22 
of Debet (British Museum, 
London), 108 
of Dedi, 1 J4n. 
of Djoser, Saqqara, funerary 

complex of Djoser, 16, 
' 7 \ 9 


Donkeys 

Saqqara (Rijksmuseum, Lei¬ 
den), 402-3, 402; 
cat. no. 149 

Saqqara, probably, tomb of 
Metjetji (Royal 
Ontario Museum, 
Toronto), 109, 
415-16, 417; cat. 
no. 156 

Early Summer in the Nile Val¬ 
ley, Abu Ghurab, sun 
temple of Niuserre, 
Room of the Seasons 
(Agyptisches Museum, 
Berlin), 8, 87,92, 

354 - 55 ? 354 ’ 355 ; 
cat. no. 119 

Female Dancers and Musicians, 
Giza, tomb of Niwi- 
netjeru (Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, 
Vienna), 303, 303; 
cat. no. 93 

Fishermen and Herdsmen with 
Their Animals, proba¬ 
bly Saqqara, tomb of 
Ni-ankh-nesut (Detroit 
Institute), 402, 468-70, 
468-71, 472; cat. no. 
i 93 

Giza 

G 2041, mastaba of Senenu- 
ka (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 
108, 113m 

G 7140, mastaba of Khufu- 
khaf, i i3n. 

Group of Archers, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amen¬ 
emhat I (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
265-67, 266; cat. no. 
66 

of Hathor-nefer-hotep (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
104, roj; fig. 60 

Head of a Female Personifi¬ 
cation of an Estate, 
Lisht North, pyramid 
of Amenemhat I (Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, 
New York), 196, 223, 
225, 226-27, 22 6, 

265; cat. no. 41 

Heliopolis, chapel of Djoser 
(Museo delle Anti¬ 
chi ta Egizic, Turin), 
172, 175-76? 17% 

176; cat. no. 7 

of Hemiunu, Giza, near 

G 4000 (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 
199,230,232-34, 
232, 265; cat. no. 45 

of Hesi-re (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 103, 106; 
fig. 61 

of Hesi-re, Saqqara, A 3 (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
29, 60, 102, 105, 118, 
188, 188, 194, 196, 
23311., 284; cat. no. 17 


of Hetep-herakhti (Rijksmu¬ 
seum, Leiden), 108-9, 
114m 

of Hetep-her-en-ptah, 114m 
Hull of a Ship under Sail, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I (Royal 
Ontario Museum, 
Toronto), 228, 324, 
325-26, 325, 326; 
cat. no. 106 
The Hunt in the Desert 

Abusir, pyramid temple of 
Sahure (Agypti¬ 
sches Museum, 
Berlin), fragmen¬ 
tary, 7, 91-92, 94, 
2-76? 3 M, 334 ? 

335 ? 336 - 37 ? 33 C 
353 ? 399? 400, 

470; cat. no. 112 

Saqqara 

D 70, tomb of Pehen-wi- 
ka (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 
398-400, 398; 
cat. no. 146a 

D 70, tomb of Pehen-wi- 
ka (Brooklyn 
Museum), 398- 

400, 398; cat. 
no. 146b 

tomb of Ra-em-kai 

(Metropolitan 
Museum, New 
York), 337, 400- 

401, 400m, 401; 
cat. no. 147 

of Idut, 115m 
of Ipy (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), no, 112, 
115m; fig. 69 

of Irery (British Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 107, 114m 
of Itush, Saqqara, mastaba 14 
(D 43)(Brooklyn 
Museum), 397, 397; 
cat. no. 145 

of Iy-ka, wife of (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 11311. 
of Iy-nefer (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 107 

of Izi (Louvre, Paris), it 5m 
of Ka-apar (Nelson-Atkins 
Museum, Kansas 
City), 114m 

of Ka-em-heset (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 114m 
of Ka-em-nefret (Museum of 

Fine Arts, Boston), 108, 
1/0, 114m; fig. 67 
of Ka-em-rehu (Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copen¬ 
hagen), 114m 
of Ka-gemni, it 5m 
of Ka-nefer, Giza, G 2150,11411. 
of Khuen-khnum (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 
115m 

of Khufu-khaf and his wife, 
Giza, G 7140, 107, 
109, 113m, 233m, 
265; fig. 65 
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King Khufu’s Cattle, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I, (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New 
York), 196, 222,-23, 

223, 225, 227, 265; 
cat. no. 38 

Late Summer in the Nile Valley, 
Abu Ghurab, sun tem¬ 
ple of Niuserre, Room 
of the Seasons (Agyp- 
tisches Museum, 
Berlin), 8, 87, 227, 
337 ? 337 n -? 354 ? 
35 b- 58 , 3J6-J7; cat. 
no. 120 

Lion-Headed Goddess Suckling 
King Niuserre, Abusir, 
valley temple of Niu¬ 
serre (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 84, 

94 ? 97 ? 35 2_ 53 ? 35 2 ? 
333; cat. no. 118 
of Ma-nefer (Agyptisches 

Museum, Berlin; 1108), 
109, 114m, 115n. 

Man with a Sunshade, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat 1 (Royal 
Ontario Museum, 
Toronto), 90, 224, 

224, 225; cat. no. 39 
Market Scenes, from the tomb 

of Tep-em-ankh, 
Saqqara, 404-7, 
404-7; fig. 126; cat. 
nos. i5oa,b,c,d 
of Mehu, 115m 
of Mereruka, t 15m 
of Meret-ites, 23 3n. 
of Mer-ib, Giza, Western 

Cemetery (Agypti¬ 
sches Museum, Berlin), 
105, 108; fig. 63 
of Mer-ib, Giza or Saqqara 

(Louvre, Paris), 284, 
284, 304, 305m; cat. 
no. 78 

of Mer-ib’s mother (Agypti¬ 
sches Museum, 

Berlin), 113m 

of Mery (Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh), 114m 
ofMin-nefer, 114m 
of Nefer (Louvre, Paris), 114m 
of Nefer (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 114m 
of Nefer, Giza 

G 2110 (Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston), 108, 
285-86, 28j; cat. 
no. 79 
G 4761, 11411. 

of Nefer and Ka-hay, 111,1140. 
of Nefer-bau-ptah, Giza, 

G 6010,ii4n. 

of Neferi, Giza, Western Ceme¬ 
tery, roy, 108, 11411.; 
fig. 62 

of Nefer-iretenef (Musees Roy- 
aux, Brussels), 108, 
hi, 114m, 402 
of Nefer-maat, 111, 198m 


of Nefer-maat and Itet, 

mastaba 1 6, Meidum 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 

Copenhagen, AEIN 
1133 A, 199-201, 
199, 201, 203; cat. 
no. 24a 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 

Copenhagen, AEIN 
1133 B, 199-201, 
199, 203; cat. no. 

24 b 

Sammlung Agyptischer 
Kunst, Munich, 

199-201, 199, 

203, 225; cat. no. 
24c 

of Nefer-seshem-ptah, 115m 
of Nefer-seshem-seshat (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
r 14m 

of Nefret-kau, 107 
of Nen-sedjer-kai, Giza, G 
2101, 114m 

of Nesut-nefer, Giza, G 4970, 
114m 

of Netjer-aperef, 107 
of Ni-ankh-khnum and 

Khnum-hotep, ii4n. 
of Ni-ankh-nesut (Cleveland 
Museum), ii5n. 
of Ni-ankh-nesut (Los Angeles 
County Museum), no, 
112, 11511.; fig. 68 
of Ni-ankh-pepi Kem, 466m 
of Ni-hetep-khnum, 114m 
of Ni-ka-re (Cleveland 
Museum), 370 
of Ni-kau-hor (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
114m 

Niuserre Anointing the Stan¬ 
dard of the God Wep- 
wawet, 124, 124, 125; 

fig- 74 

of Nofret (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 113m 

paste-filled, 98, 199-201, 231; 
cat. no. 24 

of Ptah-hotep, Saqqara, D 64, 
109, no—1 r, 111, 
114m; fig. 70 
of Qar, Giza, G 7101 

hunting (Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston), 147, 

474 - 75 ? 475 ; ca t. 
no. 196 

seated (Museum of Fine 

Arts, Boston), 147, 
474, 474; cat. no. 
195 

of Ra-em-kai (Metropolitan 

Museum, New York), 
403 

ofRa-hotep, in, 196 
of Ra-hotep (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), fragment, 113m 
of Ra-hotep (Louvre, Paris), 
107,111, 196, 198m 
Running Troops, Abusir, valley 
temple of Sahure 
(Agyptologischen Insti- 
tuts, Heidelberg), 7, 


94? 3 2 4? 34 2 - 43 ? 34 2 > 
343, 470; cat. no. 114 
of Sabu-Ibebi (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 115m 
Saqqara, 79m 

D 22, mastaba of Ti, in, 
403m 
D 64, j 09 

mastaba of Mereruka, 403m 
probably, tomb of Metjetji, 
left jamb, entry 
door (Nelson- 
Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City), 109, 
408, 412, 41 2; cat. 
no. 153 

probably, tomb of Metjetji, 
right jamb, entry 
door (Nelson- 
Atkins Museum, 
Kansas City), 109, 
114m, 283, 283m, 

409 ? 413? 4^3; cat - 

no. 154 

pyramid temple of Pepi II, 
88, 92-94, 92, 
96-97, 98; fig. 56 
pyramid temple of Pepi II, 

king hunting desert 
animals (Agypti¬ 
sches Museum, 
Berlin), 90-91, 

33 fi ; fig- 54 

Scenes from a King’s Thirty- 
Year Jubilee, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New 
York), 86, 90, 196-98, 
196, 197, 198, 226, 
444; cat. no. 23 
Scenes from the Thirty-Year 
Jubilee of Niuserre, 
Abu Ghurab, sun tem¬ 
ple of Niuserre, Heb 
Sed chapel (Sammlung 
Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 86-87, J 75? 
358 - 59 ? 358, 3.59; 
cat. no. 121 
of Seneb, 114m 
of Senedjem-ib (Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copen¬ 
hagen), 115m 
of Setju, Saqqara, B 6 (Ny 

Carlsberg Glyptotek, 
Copenhagen), nqn. 
of Sheri, 114m 
Ship under Sail, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amen¬ 
emhat I (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
228, 322-24, 322, 
323, 325, 326; cat. 
no. 105 

Soldiers Running with a Rope, 
Lisht North, pyramid 
of Amenemhat I (Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum, 
New York), 228-29, 
228 ; cat. no. 43 

Starving Bedouin, Saqqara, pyra¬ 
mid of Unis (Louvre, 


Paris), 360, 360, 

390m; cat. no. 122 
Still Life: Offerings for the 
Deceased, probably 
Saqqara (Detroit Insti¬ 
tute), 97, 402, 472, 
473; cat. no. 194 
stone vessels, making of, 

Saqqara (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 123, 

123; fig- 73 

of Tep-em-ankh (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 

114m 

of Ti, Saqqara, D 22, 108, ito, 
114m; fig. 66 
of Tjetji, Akhmim (Field 

Museum, Chicago), 
fragmentary, 466, 

467; fig. 127 

of Tjetji, Akhmim (Louvre, 
Paris), fragmentary, 
466-67, 467; cat. no. 
192 

of Tjetju, 115m 
Two Birds, Saqqara, pyramid 
precinct of Userkaf 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 317, 317, 324; 
cat. no. 102 

Two Young Dogs, Lisht North, 
pyramid of Amen¬ 
emhat I (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
402, 402; cat. no. 148 
of Unis-ankh (Field Museum, 
Chicago), ii4n. 
of Wer-bau, wife of, 113m 
Woodcutter among Trees, Lisht 
North, pyramid of 
Amenemhat I (Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadel¬ 
phia), 224-25, 225; 
cat. no. 40 

reserve heads, 30, 32, 47, 73-81, 
146, 233-34, 2 86 
Abusir (Agyptisches Museum, 
Berlin, 16455), 77 ? 
79 n * 

British Museum, London, 79m 
Dahshur (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 519), 73, 
74, 236n. 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(19.11.24.5), 8on. 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo 

(J E 44975 )? 79 n -? 
23911. 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 46215), 8on. 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo 

(JE 67569), 236m, 
239m 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 89611), 79m 

Giza 

G 1203 (Hearst Museum, 
Berkeley), 32, 47, 
61, 74, 78, 234, 
235-36, 23j, 236m, 
237, 23911., 241; 
cat. no. 4; fig. 111 
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G 4140 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 74, 75, 77, 
8tn., 236m, 237m, 
2 39 n 4 4<$e 

G 4140 (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 74, 
75 > 77 , 2 37 n 4 fig* 
46f 

G 4240 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 73, 74, 77, 
237m, 239n.; fig. 
46d 

G 4340 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 73, 74, 74, 
237m; fig. 46c 

G 4350 (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
32, 47, 61,78, 

240, 241, 2 41; cat. 
no. 49 

G 4440 (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 73, 
75> 77, 8 on., 273m, 
39m; fig. 46g 

G 4440, Reisner 1913 find 
at, 73 , 74 , 2 3 S, 2 39 , 
239; figs. 46, 113 

G 4440A (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 32, 
47, 61, 72, 73, 77, 
78, 79, 238-40, 
238, 239, 241; cat. 
no. 48; fig. 46h 

G 4540A (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 32, 
47 , 61, 74 , 74 , 7 S, 
236-37, 236, 237, 
241; cat. no. 47; 
fig. 46b 

G 4640 (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 73, 74, 
237m; fig. 46a 

of Iabtit, Giza, G 4650 (Roemer- 
und Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 23 7m 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, 

Vienna (AS 92), 2370. 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna (7877), 8on. 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, 

Vienna (9290), 79, 8on. 

Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 79, 8on. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(06.1886), 8on. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(21.239), 8on. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(21.329), 79m, 239m 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(27.4.1219), 79, 8on. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(36-12-6), 79, 8on. 

Roemer- und Pelizaeus- 

Museum, Hildesheim, 
79, 8on. 

Ricke, Herbert, 94, 146-47 

Room of the Seasons, sun temple of 
Niuserre, Abu Ghurab, 8, 

8 7 , 91, 337 , 337 "., 354 - 
58, 354-57; cat. nos. 1 T9, 
120 

Rosetta Stone, 133 


Roth, Ann Macy, 150 
Ruabu, tomb, Saqqara, QS 2302, 
37 n * 

Rudju, 286 

Saad, Zaki, 156, 156, 157; fig. 93 
Sabni, 11 
Sabu, 294 

Sabu-Ibebi, relief, ii5n. 

Sabu-ptah, 410 

Sahure, 7, 8 , 90-91, 98, 119, 343 
pyramid complex, Abusir, 7, 

91, 94, 155, 324, 
324m, 331,331, 332, 
360; cat. no. no 
pyramid temple, 7, 34, 41, 
82, 90-92, 93, 
94 - 98 , 95, 125, 

126,127, .128, 200, 
223, 227m, 276, 
3 2 4 , 333 » 333 > 

334 , 335 , 336 - 37 , 
336, 33711., 338- 
4 °, 338 , 339 , 34 1 ’ 
353 , 399 , 400, 

470; cat. nos. hi, 
112, 113; figs. 57, 
58, 76 

valley temple, 7, 94, 320, 

324, 32411., 342-43, 
342, 343, 470; cat. 
no. 114 

statue, 2, 53, 55, ioin., 262m, 
328, 329-30,329, 
330; cat. no. 109 
Said Pasha, 133 
Sakhmet, goddess, 352 
Saleh, Abdel Aziz, 156, 159, 160; 
fig. 98 

sarcophagus lid (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 349 
Sauneron, Serge, 136 
Sayed, Abdallah el-, 156 
scarabs, 483, 484 
Schiaparelli, Ernesto, 142 
Schott, Siegfried, 94, 161 
Scorpion, King, mace head, 89, 

& 9 > 90; fig. 53 
scorpions, 483 
scribes, statues of, 65, 250 
Sculptor A, 255, 271 
Sculptor B, 259, 274 
sculptors, 233, 280, 281, 397 
seasons, 92, 354-58 
Second Style, 55, 66-70 
Seif, Hakiem Abou, 156 
Seked-kaw, 378 

group statue, Saqqara, 378, 
378, 379; cat. no. 

132 

Sekhem-ka, 57, 64 
Sekhemkhet, 5, 155, 190, 430 
pyramid, Saqqara, 157, 190, 
190, 191; cat. no. 19 
Selket, goddess, 483 
Semat-weret, goddess, 352 
Semerkhet, tomb, Abydos, 345 
Seneb, 114m, 164, 391 

mastaba, Giza, 45, 43, 163; 
fig. 13 

statue, 45, 62, 7m., 293, 439m 
Senedjem-ib, relief, 115m 
Senedjem-ib Inti, 39, 149 


Senedjem-ib Mehi, statue, 65, 63; 

fig- 39 

Senenu-ka, mastaba, Giza, G 2041, 
108, 113m, 286 
Senet-ites, 164 
Senwosret I, 34, 442m, 444 
Sepa, statue, probably North 

Saqqara, 58, 59, 174, 178, 
180-81, 180, 181, 182, 
182, 183; cat. nos. 11, 12 
Serapeum, Saqqara, 37, 133, 260, 

297, 362, 363, 364 ; cat. 
no. 124 

Seref-ka, 200 
serving statuettes, 386-96 
Seshem-nefer II, mastaba, Giza, 
45-46, 46; fig. 24 
Seshem-nefer III, 37, 49m 
Seshem-nefer IV, mastaba, Giza, 

39, 44 , 44 ; fig- 22 
Seshemu, tomb, 305m 
Seth, god, 10 
Sethe, Kurt, 140, 159 
Seth Peribsen, 13 
Seti I, temple, Abydos, 135 
Setju, relief, Saqqara, B 6, 114m 
Setka, statue, Abu Rawash, 61, 
231, 248, 250-51, 230, 
231, 373, 382; cat. no. 55 
Sextus Julius Africanus, 3 
Sheikh el-Beled, statue, 62, 62, 
134, 260, 274; fig. 34 
shemu season, 92 
Shepseskaf, 7, 54, 145, 276m, 

2 98, 3765 396 
tomb “Mastabat Faraoun,” 

Saqqara, 7, 133, 
135-36, 214, 315 
Shepseskare, 8, 400 
Sheri, reliefs, ii4n. 

Shesmetet, goddess, 318 
Simpson, William Kelly, 150, 130 ; 
fig. 91 

sistrum, 303 

inscribed with name of King 
Teti, Memphite 
region (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
450-51, 431; cat. no. 
182 

Sit-Hathor, 127, 127; fig. 77 
Smith, William Stevenson, 77, 150 
Smyth, Charles Piazzi, 139 
Snefru, 5, 117, 151, 158-59, 196 
pyramids, 22, 98, 99m, 136, 
IS 6 , i58-59 ? 195, 
196, 199, 214 

statue-cult temple, Dahshur, 41, 
84, 84, 83, 86, 90, 94, 
98, 159, i 95 > T 95 > 196, 
223, 226, 253, 317; 
cat. no. 22; figs. 48, 
49 , 50 
statues, 54, 315 
Snefru-nefer, statue, Giza, 384, 
383, 461; cat. no. 135 
Snefru-seneb, mastaba, Giza, 

G 4240, 38, 77, 8in. 
Sokar, god, 346m 
Soukiassian, Georges, 136 
sphinxes, 43-44, 437 

Great Sphinx, Giza, 40, 42, 43, 
43 > r 35 , 146-47, 149 , 


i 49 ’ 3 55 , 157 , 2I 4 , 
253; figs. 21, 90 
of Merenre I (National Muse¬ 
ums of Scotland, 
Edinburgh), 53, 435, 
436, 437; cat. no. 171 
Stadelmann, Rainer, 151 
statuary 

format and poses of, 57 
function of, in ritual, 41,57 
materials and techniques, 57-59 
royal, 51-55 
statue base 

of Djoser (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 280 

with enemy heads (Sammlung 
Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 53, 174, 

174; cat. no. 6 
statue-cult temples, 158-59, 
214-15 

statues, 32-34, 41, 42-43, 51, 52, 
53,58,70, 230, 231, 

2 8o, 315, 397 
of Aa-akhti (Agyptisches 

Museum, Berlin), 189 
of Akhet-hotep, Saqqara, SA 
96/97, 64 

of Ankh, seated, Beit Khallaf? 
(Rijksmuseum, Lei¬ 
den), 60, 185, 186, 

1 86, 208; cat. no. 15 
of Ankh, with hands clasped, 
Beit Khallaf? (Louvre, 
Paris), 60, 184, 185, 
186; cat. no. 14 

of Ankh-haf (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 25 in. 

of Ankh-wa (British Museum, 
London), 59, 60; fig. 
30 

of Atjema, probably Saqqara 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 456, 437; cat. 
no. 185 

of Ba-baef, 7m., 25m. 
of Ba-baef, Giza, G 5230 
(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 58, 
63, 298, 298; cat. no. 
87 

Butcher, said to be Giza (Orien¬ 
tal Institute, Chicago), 
386, 388-89, 388; 
cat. no. 137 

colossal head, of Khufu, 

possibly (Brooklyn 
Museum), 54, 194, 
194, 219; cat. no. 21 
colossus, of Menkaure (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston), 
315 

Cook, Giza, D 39/40, mastaba 
of Djasha (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 

386, 395 > 39 . 5 ; cat. 
no. 143 

cubic seat of Sekhem-ka (Cen¬ 
tral Museum, North¬ 
ampton, England), 64 
of deities, of temple of Amen- 
hotep III, Kom el- 
Hetan, 42 
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deity, male (Brooklyn 

Museum), 54, 178, 

179; cat. no. 10 
of Djedefre, 54, 249m, 280 
of Djedefre, head, Abu 

Rawash, pyramid of 
Djedefre (Louvre, 
Paris), 6, 52, 54, 

9 I- 92 -, 135 , 248-50, 
248, 249, 262, 280; 
cat. no. 54 
of Djoser, 19, 315 
of Djoser (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 52, 54, 59, 60, 
174, 194, 260; fig. 29 
of Djoser (Musees Royaux, 
Brussels), 54 

Dwarf Musician, said to be 
Giza (Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Chicago), 386, 

39 1 , 39 T > 392; cat. 
no.139 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 39103), 54 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
(JE 72221), 2890. 

El Kab (University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Museum, 
Philadelphia), 207 
of a female (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 65 

Female Harpist, said to be Giza 
(Oriental Institute, 
Chicago), 386, 391, 

392, 392; cat. no. 140 
of Hatshepsut, Deir el-Bahri, 42 
head, Museum of Fine Arts, 

Boston, 233 

head, Roemer- und Pelizaeus- 
Museum, Hildesheim, 
255 

head, royal, fragments, Giza, 
near Great Pyramid 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 254, 2 J4, 
276; cat. no. 57 
head of a goddess, fragment, 
Lisht North, pyramid 
complex of Amen- 
emhat I (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
442-43, 443; cat. no. 
175 

head of a king, fragmentary, 
Coptos (Petrie 
Museum, London), 
274, 316-17, 316; 
cat. no. 101 

head of an older man (Metro¬ 
politan Museum, New 
York), 289, 28% cat. 
no. 81 

head of a queen, Giza, pyramid 
temple of Khafre 
(Agyptisches Museum, 
Leipzig), 262-63, 262; 
cat. no. 64 

head of an unknown king 
(Musees Royaux, 
Brussels), 316 
of Hemiunu, Giza, G 4000, 

mastaba of Hemiunu 
(Roemer- und 


Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 30, 45, 
61, 146, 199, 229-31, 
229-3 2 3 2 > 2.50, 
289; cat. no. 44; figs. 
109, no 

of Her-net (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 25m. 

of Hetep-heres, Lady, Giza, 
mastaba of Ra-wer 
(Worcester Art 
Museum, Massachu¬ 
setts), 205, 376, 377; 
cat. no. 131 

of Hetep-heres II and Mer-si- 
ankh III (Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston), 62 
of Huti, Saqqara, mastaba 88 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 288m, 296, 
297, 297; cat. no. 86 
of Inti-shedu, Giza, tomb 
GSE 1915 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 98945,163, 
300-301,300, 
301, 302; cat. 
no. 89 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 98946, 163, 
300-302, 300, 
301, 302; cat. 
no. 90 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 98947,163, 
300-303, 302; 
cat. no. 92 

Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
JE 98948, 163, 
300, 300, 302, 
302; cat. no. 91 
of Izi of Edfu (Louvre, Paris), 
70 

of Ka-em-ked (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 63, 
63, 7m.; fig. 35 
of Kai, Saqqara, Serapeum 
(Louvre, Paris), 57, 
260, 297, 362, 363, 
364; cat. no. 124 
of Kawab (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 

13.3140), 61 

of Kawab (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 34.4.1), 25 m. 
of Ketisen (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 297 

of Khafre (British Museum, 
London), 262m 
of Khafre, face, fragmentary, 
said to be from Giza 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 

2 55 > 2 57 > 2 57 > 

262, 289m; cat. no. 60 
of Khafre, face, said to be from 
Giza (Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, Copen¬ 
hagen), 256, 256, 257, 
289m; cat. no. 59 
of Khafre, fragmentary (Agyp¬ 
tisches Museum, 
Leipzig), 257m 


of Khafre, Giza, valley temple 
of Khafre (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 164, 
253, 253; cat. no. 56 
of Khafre, Giza, valley temple 
of Khafre (Roemer- 
und Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 435 
of Khafre, head, fragmentary, 
Giza, near G 5330 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 255, 2jy, 

257; cat. no. 58 
of Khafre, head, Giza, near 
pyramid temple of 
Khafre (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 54, 

2 33 n -> 2 59 > 2 59 > 

289m; cat. no. 61 
of Khafre, Memphis (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 255 
of Khafre with the Horus falcon 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 7,52, 53, 54, 
i33, 134, 1 5 2n -5 2 38, 
239, 252, 253, 254, 
259, 269, 276, 281, 

3 16, 33on.; figs. 28, 
112 

of Khafre with the red crown, 
Giza, valley temple of 
Khafre (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 53, 
54, 260, 260, 261, 
289m; cat. no. 62 
of Khafre with the white 

crown, probably Giza, 
valley temple of 
Khafre (Kelekian col¬ 
lection, New York), 

53, 261-62, 261, 
2890.; cat. no. 63 

of Kha-merer-nebti I (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 

7on., 263 

of Khasekhemui, 54, 59 
of Khentet-ka, Lady, with her 
son, Giza, G 4970, 
mastaba of Nesut- 
nefer (Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, 
Vienna), 62, 244, 
286-88, 187, 2 88, 
384; cat. no. 80 
of Khuen-re, Giza, Menkaure 
cemetery, MQ 1 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 61, 25 m., 
278, 279; cat. no. 72 
of Khufu, Abydos (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 5, 

54, 219, 260 

of Khufu, possibly (Sammlung 
Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 54, 219, 

219; cat. no. 34 
kilted (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 466n. 

of a king (Sammlung Agypti¬ 
scher Kunst, Munich), 
53 

Kneeling Captive (Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum, New 


York, 47.2), 42, 
440-41,440, 456; 
cat. no. 173 

Kneeling Captive (Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum, New 
York, 64.260), 42, 

440, 441,441, 44m., 
456; cat. no. 174 
Lady of Brussels (Musees Roy¬ 
aux, Brussels), 60, 

187 

Lady of Naples (Museo Arche- 
ologico, Naples), 187m 
of Ma-nefer (Bibliotheque 

Nationale, Paris), 63 
of Memi (Roemer- und 

Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 283 
of Memi, Giza, D 32A, mastaba 
chapel (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 57, 
283, 283; cat. no. 77 
of Menkaure, 44, 252, 281 
of Menkaure, head, Giza, valley 
temple of Menkaure 
(Musees Royaux, 
Brussels), 7, 55, 273- 
74, 273; cat. no. 69 
of Menkaure as a young man, 
head, Giza, valley 
temple of Menkaure 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 7, 54, 271, 
274-76, 275, 276, 
317m; cat. no. 70 
of Mer-ib, head, Giza, G 2100 
(Agyptisches Museum, 
Berlin), 233m 

of Mer-si-ankh and Ra-her-ka 
(Louvre, Paris), 62, 
108 

of Mer-si-ankh III, 70, 263 
of Meryre-ha-ishetef, Sedment, 
tomb of Meryre-ha- 
ishetef 

British Museum, London, 
384,45 6,460, 

461, 461, 462, 

464; cat. no. 188 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
103, 461, 462, 
4640., 466m 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, 

Copenhagen, 456, 
461, 462, 462, 

463; cat. no. 189 
of Metjen, Saqqara, LS 6, tomb 
of Metjen (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 60, 
113m, 208-9, 208, 
242; cat. no. 28 
of Metjetji, 66 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 70m 

Miller, Giza, G 1213 (Hearst 
Museum, Berkeley), 
386, 387-88, 387; 
cat. no. 136 

of a miller, Giza, tomb of Tep- 
em-ankh (Roemer- 
und Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 386 
of Mit-re and his family, 64 
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of a musician (Sammlung 

Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 392m 
of Neferefre, 317 
of Neferefre (Musees Royaux, 
Brussels), 55 

of Neferefre, Abusir (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 276, 
439 n. 

of Nefer-hetepes, torso (Louvre, 
Paris), 278 

of Nefertiti, head (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 233 
of Nefret-iabet, Giza, G 1225, 
mastaba of Nefret- 
iabet (Sammlung 
Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 242, 242, 
244, 297; cat. no. 50 
of Nekhebu (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 66, 70; 
%. 41 

of Nen-khefet-ka (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, 
CG30), 64,64; fig. 36 
of Nen-khefet-ka (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo, 

CG 31), 64, 64; Eg. 37 
of Nen-khefet-ka, Deshashah 
(British Museum, 
London), 64 

of Nesa, probably North 
Saqqara (Louvre, 
Paris), 58, 59, 104, 
174, 180, 180, 182, 
183, 183, 187, 190, 
205, 217, 269, 296; 
cat. no. 13 

of Nesut-nefer (Roemer- und 
Pelizaeus-Museum, 
Hildesheim), 23 m., 
286 

of Ni-ankh-re (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 

7 in -, 458 
of Ni-ka-re, 64 

of Ni-ka-re, probably Saqqara 
Cleveland Museum, 372, 
372; cat. no. 128 
Metropolitan Museum, 

New York, 373, 
373; cat. no. 129 
of Niuserre (Sammlung 

Agyptischer Kunst, 
Munich), 63 

of Nofret and Ra-hotep (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
6, 45, 58, 60, 6 1, 62, 
113m, 134; fig. 31 
Nursing Woman, said to be 
Giza (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
386, 388, 393-94, 
393, 437; cat. no. 141 
Oriental Institute, Chicago, 70m 
of Peher-nefer (Louvre, Paris), 
231, 288n. 

of Pen-meru (Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston), 376 
of Pepi I (Brooklyn Museum), 
55 , 7°n. 

of Pepi I kneeling (Brooklyn 
Museum), 53, 55, 


7 in *» 434 ’ 435 , 433 > 
437, 464; cat. no. 170 
of Pepi-ankh “the Black” 

(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 60), 67, 

70, 7in., 466; fig. 42 
of Pepi-ankh “the Black” 

(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, CG 236), 67, 
70, 7m., 466; fig. 43 
of Pepi-ankh the Middle of 

Meir (Mallawi Antiq¬ 
uities Museum), 70 
of Per-ni-ankhu, Giza, tomb of 
Per-ni-ankhu (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 

15°, 163-64, 2-99, 

299; cat. no. 88 
Potter, said to be Giza (Orien¬ 
tal Institute, Chicago), 
386, 389, 390, 390; 
cat. no. 138a 

of a priest or king, Mitrahina 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 49m 

of Qaa, possibly, Saqqara, 54 
of Qar (Egyptian Museum, 

Cairo), 66, 70; fig. 40 
of Ra-hotep and Nofret (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
6, 45, 58, 60, 61, 62, 

113m, 134, 198m, 
305n.;fig. 31 

of Ra-nefer, Saqqara (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 44 
of Ra-wer (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 70m 

of Ra-wer (Nelson-Atkins 
Museum), 376 
of Ra-wer’s father (Brooklyn 
Museum), 376 
of Redjief (Museo delle Anti- 
chita Egizie, Turin), 

60, l87, l87y 20 55 

cat. no. 16 

of Sahure and a nome god 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
2, 53, 55, 10in., 262m, 
328, 329-30,329, 
330; cat. no. 109 
scribe (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 65 

scribe (Louvre, Paris), 61, 62, 
134, 23 1, 260, 289m, 
297, 362; fig. 33 
scribe, Saqqara (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 382, 
382, 383, 458; cat. 
no.134 

of Seked-kaw (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 378 
of Sekhem-ka (Louvre, Paris), 57 
of Seneb (P^gyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 45, 62, 7111., 
293,439m 

of Senedjem-ib Mehi (Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston), 
65, 65; fig. 39 
of Sepa, probably North 
Saqqara (Louvre, 

Paris, N 37, A 36), 

58, 59, 174, 178, 


180-81, 180, 181, 

182, 183; cat. no. 11 
of Sepa, probably North Saqqara 
(Louvre, Paris, N 38, 

A 37 ), 58, 59 , 174 , 
178, 180, 180, 182, 
182, 183; cat. no. 12 
of Setka, Abu Rawash, pyramid 
of Djedefre (Louvre, 
Paris), 61, 231, 248, 
250-51, 250, 2JJ, 

373, 382; cat. no. 55 
of Sheikh el-Beled (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 62, 
62, 134, 260, 274; 

fig. 34 

of Shepseskaf, 276m 
of Snefru, Dahshur, 54, 315 
of Snefru-nefer, Giza, mastaba 
of Snefru-nefer (Kunst- 
historisches Museum, 
Vienna), 384, 383, 
461; cat. no. 135 
standing man, probably El 
Kab (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
207, 207; cat. no. 27 
standing woman (British 

Museum, London), 

58, 205, 205, 206; 
cat. no. 26 

of Ti (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
CG 20), 64, 63; fig. 38 
of Ti (Egyptian Museum, Cairo 
JE 10065), 45 
of Tjau, Saqqara (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 70, 
458, 438; cat. no. 186 
of Tjenti (Louvre, Paris), 71m 
of Tjetji (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 464 

of Tjetji, Akhmim, cemetery of 
El-Hawawish, proba¬ 
bly tomb M 8 
British Museum, London, 

456, 464, 464, 466, 
467; cat. no. 190 
Louvre, Paris, 464, 465-66, 
467, 466, 467; cat. 
no. 191 

of Tjetji, Saqqara (Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum, New 
York), 70 

of an unidentified king (Agyp¬ 
tisches Museum, 
Berlin), 55 

of an unidentified king (Egyp¬ 
tian Museum, Cairo), 
55 

of an unidentified king (National 
Archaeological 
Museum, Athens), 55 
of Userkaf, 330 
of Userkaf? (Louvre, Paris), 54 
of Userkaf, head, Saqqara, 
pyramid temple of 
Userkaf (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 54, 
314, 315,315, 330; 
cat. no. 100 

of a woman (Agyptisches 

Museum, Leipzig), 
39411. 


of a woman (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 394m 
of a woman (Metropolitan 

Museum, New York), 
389m 

Woman with a Sieve, Giza, 

D 39/40, mastaba of 
Djasha (Agyptisches 
Museum, Leipzig), 

386, 394-95,394; 
cat. no. 142 

See also group statues; pair 

statues; pseudogroups; 
statuettes; triads 

statuettes 

of a hunchback (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 65 
of Khufu (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 194, 260 
of Menkauhor (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 55 
of Menkaure, in various stages 
of completion, Giza, 
valley temple of 
Menkaure, 41, 52, 

145, 145, 281, 281; 
cat. no. 73; fig. 86 
of servants, tomb of Mer-si- 
ankh III, 63 

See also serving statuettes 
Steindorff, Georg, 140, 142, 
145-46, 147 
stelae, 23, 30, 37 

of Ibnub (Rijksmuseum, Lei¬ 
den), ri3n. 

of Nefer, Giza, G 1207, 246, 
247; fig. 115 

of Qahedjet (Louvre, Paris), 

83, 106, 177-78, 177; 
cat. no. 9 

of Ra-wer, Giza, mastaba of 
Ra-wer (Egyptian 
Museum, Cairo), 155, 
* 57 , 396 , 396 ; cat. 
no.144 

of Wep-em-nefret, Giza, 

G 120T, 245, 246; 
fig. 114 

of Zanakht, Wadi Maghara, 

Sinai (British Museum, 
London), 83, 176-77, 
176; cat. no. 8 
stelae, boundary, 172 

Saqqara, funerary complex of 
Djoser (Oriental Insti¬ 
tute), 172, 172, 176; 
cat. no. 4 

stelae, false-door, of Metjetji, 

probably Saqqara, tomb 
of Metjetji (Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
109, 142, 414-15, 414; 
cat. no. 155 

stelae, slab, 32, 242, 245, 246, 286 
of Nefer, Giza, G 1207 (Hearst 
Museum, Berkeley), 
30, 75, 107, 144, 245, 
246-48, 247, 472; 
cat. no. 53 

of Nefret-iabet, Giza, G 1225 
(Louvre, Paris), 30, 

75, 107, 142, 144, 
242-44, 243, 244, 
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245, 2 46, 472*; cat. 
no. 51 

of Wep-em-nefret, Giza, G 1201 
(Hearst Museum, 
Berkeley), 26, 30, 75, 

107, 144, 245-46, 

245, 246, 472; cat. 
no. 52 

Step Pyramid of Djoser, Saqqara, 
4, 12, 14, 14, 59, 121, 
123, 132, 155, 168, 169, 
170, 172, 173, 173, 173, 
*94, 34^, 347 n 6 cat. 
nos. 1, 5; fig. 6 
Stone of South Saqqara, 3, 9 
Strabo, 356 

Supreme Council for Egyptian 
Antiquities, 135, 136 
Swiss National Foundation for 

Scientific Research, 135, 
136 

Syncellus, 3 

tablet of King Den, Abydos 

(British Museum, Lon¬ 
don), 176, 176; fig. 102 
tableware, 420 
Taweret:, goddess, 483 
Tawfik, Said, 156, 160, 160, 
161-62; fig. 99 
Tefnin, Roland, 74, 78-79 
Tep-em-ankh, Giza, D 20, tomb, 
386, 387m 

Tep-em-ankh, relief, ii4n. 
Tep-em-ankh, Saqqara, D 11, 

mastaba, 404, 404, 405, 
405, 406, 406, 407, 407; 
cat. no. 150; fig. 126 
Teti, 9, 10, hi, 112, 135, 361, 
44m., 442m, 450, 468 
pyramid complex, North 

Saqqara, to, 21, 155, 
476m 

Teti-ankh, tomb, 164 
Thoth, god, 128, 481, 486 
Ti, 365 

mastaba, Saqqara, D 22, 34, 
33, 36, 38, 41, 64, 

108, in, 119, 119, 
134, 280, 325, 365, 
403m; figs. 17, 71 

relief, 108, 110, 11411.; fig. 66 
statue, 45, 64, 6j; fig. 38 
tiles, faience, 169 

possibly from inlaid wood 

vase, Abusir, funerary 
temple of Neferirkare, 
treasury (Agyptisches 
Museum, Berlin), 3, 5, 
7, 117, 345-47, 346; 
cat. no. 115b 


wall decoration, Saqqara, Step 
Pyramid of Djoser, 
funerary apartments 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York), 
14, 168, 169, 172; 
cat. no. i 

Tjau, statue, 70, 458, 458; cat. 
no. 186 

Tjauti, tomb, Qasr el-Said, no. 2, 
39 

Tjenti, statue, 71m 
Tjetji, 70, 464-67 

relief, fragment, Akhmim, 

466-67, 467; cat. no. 
192; fig. 127 

statue, Akhmim, probably ceme¬ 
tery of El-Hawawish, 
tomb M 8, 464, 465- 
66, 465, 466, 467; 
cat. no. 191 

statue, probably Akhmim, ceme¬ 
tery of El-Hawawish, 
tomb M 8, 456, 464, 
464, 466, 467; cat. 
no. 190 
Tjetju, relief, 115m 
triads, of Menkaure, 269, 273 
Cynopolis (Egyptian Museum), 
Cairo, 27m., 274 
Diospolis Parva (Egyptian 

Museum, Cairo), 274 
fragmentary, Giza, valley tem¬ 
ple of Menkaure 
(Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston), 273-74, 274; 
fig. 3 17 

Giza, valley temple of Menkaure, 
41, 145, 143; fig. 85 
with goddesses, Giza, valley 
temple of Menkaure 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 7, 41, 42, 54, 
145, 269, 27m., 272, 
273, 330m, 444; cat. 
no. 68 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
27m,, 274 

Thebes (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 27m., 274 
Turin Canon of Kings, 3, 4, 9 
Tutankhamun, tomb, 77, 125 

Unis, 9-10, in, 135, 162, 408, 
44m., 468 

jar, inscribed with name of, 

127, 361-62, 361; 
cat. no. 123 

pyramid complex, Saqqara, 9, 
21, 22, 22, 23, 155, 
443m; figs. 11, 12 


causeway, ioon., 157, 

227m, 32411. 
pyramid, 136, 360, 360, 
390m; cat. no. 

122 

reliefs, pyramid temple, 92 
valley temple, 157 
Unis-ankh, relief, 114m 
Upper Egypt. See Egypt 
Userkaf, 7, 8, 54, 90-91, 315, 

318, 330,343 

head, 54, 314, 315,315, 33°; 
cat. no. 100 

pyramid complex, Saqqara, 
317, 317, 324; cat. 
no. 102 
pyramid, 98 
pyramid temple, 54, 98, 

ioon., 155, 227m, 
314, 3 ^ 5,315 
318, 330; cat. no. 
100 

valley temple, 320 
Userkare, 10 

User-netjer, tomb, Saqqara, 491 

valley temples (statue-cult tem¬ 
ples), 158-59, 214-15 
Varille, Alexandre, 136 
vases 

cosmetic, 124-25, 128 

Giza, tomb of Ni-ankh-re, 

49 in. 

inlaid wood, Abusir, funerary 
temple of Neferirkare 
(Agyptisches Museum, 
Berlin), 3, 5, 7, 117, 

344 , 345 - 47,3475 
cat. no. 115a 

mother monkey and young 
(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 
125,446-47, 446; 
cat. no. 178c 

mother monkey and young 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, 
30.8.134), /20, 123, 

1 28, 44^-47, 447; 
cat. no. 178a 

mother monkey and young 
(Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, 
1992.338), 120, 124, 
446-47, 447; cat. no. 
178b 

with rope decoration, Saqqara, 
Step Pyramid of Djoser 
(Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 121, 123, 173, 
173; cat. no. 5 


Verner, Miroslav, 151 
vessels, 121-29, 345, 4 21 , 

489-93; fig. 72 
Agyptisches Museum, Berlin, 
346m 

of Djoser (Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo), 129m 

found in the pyramid of Pepi II, 
Saqqara, 125, 126; 

fig- 75 

miniature, and a table, Giza, 
presumably G IV S, 
mastaba of Ni-ankh-re 
(Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna), 124, 
492, 493; cat. no. 214 
monkey, 128-29, 446; cat. no. 
178 

in sanctuary of Satet, 128 
Vyse, Richard William Howard, 
152m, 221 

Wadjet, goddess, 19, 318 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 146 
washing sets, 419, 419m 
wedjat eye, 345, 483 
Wedjebten, 11, 135 
Weeks, Kent R., 150 
Wehem-ka, 152m, 200, 203 
weights 

Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 14.2.3, 327m 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 35.9.5, 327, 
327; cat. no. 108 
Weni, 10, 135, 286 
Wep-em-nefret, 245 

mastaba, Giza, G 1201, 26, 30, 
75, 107, 144, 245-46, 
245, 246, 472; cat. 
no. 52 

stelae, 26, 30, 75, 107, 144, 

245-46, 245, 246, 472; 
cat. no. 52; fig. 114 
Wepwawet, god, 125,176, 359,481 
Wer-bau, wife of, relief, 113m 
Weri and Meti, mastaba, Giza, 386 
Wer-irni, Saqqara, tomb, 386 
Westcar Papyrus, 5, 306, 307 
wood carving and woodworking, 
62, 117-19 

Yacoub, Mamdouh, 16 1, 162; fig. 
100 

Youssef, Hag Ahmed, 156, 158, 
ij8; fig. 96 

Zanakht, 4, 13, 176 

reliefs and statues of, 106 
stela, Wadi Maghara, Sinai, 83, 
176-77, 176; cat. no. 8 
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